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A 1 ) 1) It E S S. 


Thr period is now arrived, at which the Proprietors of the European Maga- 
zine promised to commence their improvements, and they invite their Readers 
to compare the present Number with any which has preceded it, more especially 
with those published previously to the commencement of the last Volume While 
they endeavour to direct the attention of their Readers to what they consider the 
more prominent improvements, they are anxious to assure them, that they aim at 
much higher excellence. The superior manner in which their Engravings arc 
executed, of which the Psyche in the present Number is a faithful specimen, 
. justifies the Proprietors in asserting that, considering the low price at which 
this Magazine is sold, it is superior 'to any other Periodical Publication. 

The Review department has undergone a considerable alteration. Instead of 
odly three or four, the present Number contains notices of twenty publications, 
Foreign and Domestic. This alteration, it is hoped, will be particularly accept- 
able ; as it supplies a void constantly experienced by those who arc skilled in 
foreign languages, and who wish to enlarge the circle of their acquaintance with 
the living authors of the European Continent. Many Readers, perfectly familiar 
With the works of Klopstock, Ariosto, Voltaire, Cambens, Cervantes, and other 
early modern authors, are wholly ignorant of the writings of contemporaries, 
Who are shedding the lustre of genius over the countries that produced those 
illustrious men. A knowledge of the excellent works daily issuing from the 
continental press will, it is hoped, not only be a source of pure aud elegant 
pleasure, but will tenfl to remove that selfish egotism too often apparent in those, 
who exclusively confine their attention to the productions of their own country. 

The Portraits, in future, will be confined to characters, whose names will 
descend with honour to posterity; the aim of the present Proprietors being 
a general encouragement to great actions, by paying a just homage to extra- 
ordinary virtue, or transcendent genius. 

The Frontispieces will also be more worthy of attention : they will not be 
confined to Engravings of Buildings and Landscapes, which appear in a 
thousand shapes and places, but will frequently present to the public those 
higher works of Art, that not only immortalize the artist and the patron, but raise 
man higher in the scale of intellectual excellence. By these exertions, added 
to improvements in the literary department, the present Proprietors of the 
European Magazine hope to be instrumental in disseminating more widely 
a refined and correct taste for the Fine Arts, and elegant Literature in general ; 
well knowing that, the more the public mind is embued with genuine taste, the 
more cit is susceptible of real happiness and the blessings of rational liberty. 

d«dicif<se fidriiter ftrtes 

Emollct mores, nee shut esse terob. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

A Subscriber, who wishes the dates to be placed to the Marriages and 
Deaths, should calculate the space they would occupy ; he would then see the 
impossibility of being obliged, without the sacrifice of more important matter. 

A Letter from a Gentleman near Pocklington is received. 

We are sorry we cannot insert “ Sketches by Sea and Land.” 

The Note from W.T. W. shall be attended to. 

Under consideration,— A Fragment from Adolescens.— Lines, &c. from A Con- 
stant Reader.— On the Advantages of Literary Correction,— &c. 
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WITH A PORTRAIT, DRAWN AND ENGRAVED BY J. THOMPSON. 



u Full many ao'cm of purest ray serene 
The dark, unfathom’d caves of ocean bear.” 


These lines are peculiarly appli- 
cable to the birth and parentage, 
of Mr. Roscoe. He was a “ gem,” 

S reduced in obscurity, whose lustre 
id not seem intended for the gaze and 
admiration of mankind ; but, happily, 
he was destined to emerge from the 
lowliness of his situation, and to sur- 
mount the difficulties, which the hu- 
mility of his birth had opposed to his 
advancement and literary fame. He 
was horn at Liverpool, of obscure 
parents. Both his father and mo- 
ther were engaged in the service of 
a batchelor, a gentleman of the 
most amiable and generous disposi- 
tion, in whose service it is probable 
they first became acquainted. A mu- 
tual attachment became the conse- 
quence of this acquaintance, and it 
was approved of by their master, to 
whom their fidelity had strongly re- 
commended them. They were, con- 
sequently, married with his consent, 
and young Roscoe, their first-born, 
was brought up at his expense. — 
Having died without an heir, he 
left the greater part, if not the entire 
of his property, to the subject of 
our memoir. 

It does not appear that his patron 
paid any attention to his early edu- 
cation, and his father had no higher 
ambition than of making him ac- 


quainted with writing and arith- 
metic. Through an obstinacy of 
temper, however, which, in many 
minds, is the forerunner of genius, 
Roscoe could not be prevailed upon 
to submit to the tame drudgery of 
scholastic discipline ; and, conse- 
quently, he dia not avail himself , 
even of the small advantages of edu- 
cation, which his parents were able 
to afford hini. Indolence, however, 
was not the character of his mind ; 
and though he would not attend 
school, lie studied assiduously at 
home. He began early to perceive * 
the advantages of thinking tor him- 
self, on every occasion, and the ha- 
bits of thought and mental applica- , 
tion soon gave evidence of that * 
genius, whicn has since shone forth 
with so pure a lustre. At this pe- 
riod, however, he studied things,, 
not words. He endeavoured to re- 
solve into their individual elements, 
all his general conceptions, and io 
form general theories from an ag- 
gregate of individual principles.-^ 

He pursued nature through her 
mazy march, and the wizard per- 
plexity of her course w r as not more 
unaccountable to him, than the va- 
riety of appearances and dresses 
which she assumed, at every devia- 
tion from her direct course. But 
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while, he was thus endeavouring 
to combine the kindred, and sepa- 
rate the heterogeneous attributes of 
things, he seemed to be perfectly 
free from the dominion of that rest- 
less spirit which pants after fame \ 
and his studies to have been deter- 
mined by no other stimulus than 
the desire of gratifying that imme- 
diate thrrst of knowledge, which, in 
nim, was rather an instinct than the 
result of mature deliberation. He 
never reflected, that the treasures of 
intellectual knowledge, which he was 
amassing at this early period, might 
lead cither to the promotion of his 
future interests, or literary reputa- 
tion, He studied, because study 
was pleasing to him, — because the 
charms of science, the captivating 
scenes of ideal creations, and the 
syren images of imagination and the 
muse, were perpetually hovering 
around him in sportive maze, and 
communicating a secret gratification 
to the most simple occurrences and 
occupations of his youth. As pre- 
sent enjoyment and not prospective 
advantages was, therefore, the secret 
magnet by which he was attracted, 
he totally . neglected the study of 
languages, in which there is nothing 
to gratify or enchant the youthful 
mind. A knowledge of Greek and 
Latin is an endless source of plea- 
sure to him who possesses it, but 
until a language is known, this plea- 
sure tail haye m, existence, and 
Roscoe entered only into those 
fegions of science, where every 
prospect presented some roman- 
tic imagery. Ue was awoke, how- 
ever, from his fairy dreams, by 
engaging in more active pursuits, — 
pursuits, in which the idealisms of the 
poet, and the hypotheses of the phi- 
losopher, are equally unknown. He 
was articled to Mr. Eyes, a respect- 
able attorney in Liverpool, and now, 
for the first time, he was made 
acquainted with the difference be- 
tween practical and speculative ac- 
quirements. A clerk in the office 
boasted one day of having read 
Cicero de Amicitia , and commented 
largely on the classic elegance and 
simplicity of the illustrious Roman ; 
and Roscoe, though much more 
deeply versed in general literature, 
^vas obliged to remain silent, and 
tacitly acknowledge a conscious 
sense of his own inferiority. He 


felt liis situation very poignantly, 
but it was not a feeling that re- 
mained dormant in his breast. He 
found a new passion awake in his bo- 
som, and he was no longer prompted 
to study by that spirit of idle cu- 
riosity, which proposes to itself no 
final object. Pride and ambition 
took immediate possession of him, 
and he henceforth yielded to their 
restless hut inspiring influence. He 
now thirsted after knowledge, be- 
cause he felt its value, and be spurned 
that effeminacy which delights to lin- 
ger in the softer recesses of science, 
and dares not pursue her to her most 
formidable and difficult retreats. — 
He immediately procured Cicero’s 
treatise de Amicitia , and, by a per- 
petual recurrence to his Grammar 
and Dictionary, he soon became ac- 
quainted with elegancies of style, 
and beauties of diction, which no art 
could transfer to bis native tongue. 
He did not rest liis career, however, 
till lie became a perfect master of 
the Roman language, and intimately 
acquainted with the best Latin poets 
and historians. In the accomplish- 
ment of this arduous task, he derived 
very considerable assistance from his 
intercourse with Mr. Francis Ilolden. 

A knowledge of the Latin tongue 
was not, however, sufficient to satisfy 
his ambition. He now applied him- 
self to the study of French and 
Italian, in the latter of which, he is 
universally allowed to be as pro- 
foundly versed as the most distin- 
guished of its native writers. When 
we reflect, that be acquired till: 
knowledge during the interval of 
business, and never absented liimsel 
from the duties of his office, we must 
acknowledge it is an instance of ap- 
plication which has few parallels lr. 
the history of literature 

His first passion for poetry am 
works of imagination, though it was 
moderated for a time by the toil o' 
more rigid pursuits, assumed it* 
original strength and energy, after 
he became acquainted with the Latin. 
French, and Italian poets. His firs 
production, accordingly, was a bril- 
liant effusion of imagination. He 
wrote “ Mount Pleasant ” in his six- 
teenth year ; and, we must say, tha 
we know of no poem, composed a 
so early a period, that combine? 
such fertility of idea with such cor- 
rectness of taste. 
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We are told that, after the expira- 
tion of his clerkship, he was taken 
into partnership by Mr. Aspinwall, 
a very respectable attorney of Liver- 
pool ; and the entire management of 
an office, extensive in practice, and 
high in reputation, devolved upon 
him alone, in this situation, he 
conducted himself in such a manner, 
as to gain universal respect, for not- 
withstanding his various pursuits, 
he paid strict attention to his pro- 
fession, and acquired a liberal and 
minute knowledge of law. In clear- 
ness of comprehension, and rapidity 
of dispatch, he had few equals. 

About this time he formed an in- 
timacy with the late Dr. Enfield, who 
was at the academy of Warrington, 
a tutor in the belles lettres. When 
he published the second volume of 
the Speaker, Mr. Rosroe supplied 
him with an “Elegy to Pity” and an 
tv Ode to Education.” About the same 
time, he became acquainted with Dr. 
Aikin, who was then resident at 
Warrington. These gentlemen were 
not less admirers of his refined and 
elegant manner as a writer, than of 
his chaste and classical taste in paint- 
ing and sculpture. In December, 
177^1 he recited before the society 
formed in Liverpool for the encou- 
ragement of drawing, painting, &c. 
an ode which was afterwards publish- 
ed with “ Mount Pleasant ,” his first 
poetical production. He occasionally 
gave lectures on subjects connected 
with the object of this institution, 
and was a very active member of the 
society. lie also wrote the preface 
to Dalby’s Catalogue of Rembrandt’s 
Etchings, in which lie displays not 
only an original view of engraving 
and painting, but an intimate ac- 
quaintance with the opinions of the 
best writers on the subject. No per- 
son saw more clearly the excellencies 
and defects of Rembrandt, and the 
causes to which his faults were pro- 
perly owing. 

While the Combined Powers were 
engaged in restoring the ancien f or- 
der of things in France, Mr. Roscoe 
animated by the rapid glow of youth- 
ful emotions, and the enthusiasm in- 
spired by the love of freedom, at- 
tuned his lyre to the cause of liberty, 
and composed his celebrated poems 
“ The Vine-covered Hills” and 
“ Millions be Free.” He also trans- 
lated one of Petrarch’s Odes, which 


was inserted in the Mercurio Jtalico . 
These compositions are deservedly 
classed among the most elegant and 
classical productions in the English 
language. 

While France maintained her long 
contested struggle with this country 
and the combined powers, Mr. Ros- 
coe devoted himself to his immortal 
work, the History of Lorenzo de 
Medici. It was began in 1/90, and 
completed in 1796. Its reputation 
did dot stand in need of adventitious 
aid. Public feeling had determined 
its character even before the tribunal 
of criticism had time to derogate 
from, or emblazon its merits. Even 
the cynical Mathias, who seems to 
have prided himself in scoffing at 
merit of the highest order, has not 
ventured to impeach the character of 
this work, and yve believe the lines 
which he has devoted to its praise 
are some of the happiest in his “ Pur - 
suits of Literature 

Wc are informed, that when Mr. 
Roscoe undertook liis “ Life of Lo- 
renzo de Medici,” he lived at the 
distance of two miles from Liver- 
pool, whither he was obliged daily 
to repair, to attend the business of 
his office. The dry and tedious de- 
tails of law occupied liis attention 
during the whole of the morning 
and afternoon ; his evenings, alone, 
lie was able to dedicate to study: 
and it will be easily conceived, that 
a gentleman surrounded by a nume- 
rous family, and w;bose company was 
courted by his friends, must have 
experienced, even at these hours, a 
variety of interruptions. No public 
library provided him with materials. 
The rare books which he had occa- 
sion to consult, he was obliged to 
procure in London, at a considerable 
expense. But in the "midst of all 
these difficulties, the work grew un- 
der his hands ; and in order that it 
might be printed under his own im- 
mediate inspection, he established 
an excellent press in the town of 
Liverpool, ami submitted to the dis- 
gusting toil of correcting the proofs. 

Shortly after the publication of 
this work, Mr. Ilqscoe abandoned 
the profession of an attorney, and en- 
tered himself at Gray Vinn, with a 
view of becoming a barrister. He 
availed himself of the leisure which 
he derived from this circumstance, 
and began to study the Greek 
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language, in which, we are told, lie 
made very considerable proficiency. 

The 44 Life ttf Lorenzo dc Medici” 
had made too strong an impression 
on the public mind to suffer its au- 
thor to pursue in peace the practice 
of a profession for which, though 
he was one of its highest ornaments, 
nature had never intended him. He 
was called upon by the general voice 
of the public to write the life of that 
celebrated patron of literature, “ Leo 
the Tenth” the son of Lorenzo, who 
was also the Mecenas of his age. 
Mr. lloscoe engaged in the work 
•with a sort of filial devotion to the 
memory of a family, whose fame will 
descend to the latest posterity. He 
found Leo not only to 3 bc the patron 
of genius and the Mecenas of his 
age, but in fact the actual reviver of 
literature in Europe. He recognized 
in him all those attributes of muni- 
ficence and ’/princely bounty which 
characterized his father Lorenzo, 
liis popularity suffered considerably, 
however, for a time, because he dared 
to do justice to a man whose creed 
was at variance with his own, hut 
whose actions and conduct through 
life have commanded the esteem and 
admiration of mankind. To do jus- 
tice to an enemy is the distinguish- 
ing characteristic of a noble and li- 
beral mind; and yet Mr. Roscoc’s 
liberality has been termed bigotry 
and infidelity, by those whose ex- 
pansion of sentiment never ventures 
tq extend itself beyond the niggard 
pale of their theological creed. We 
are told he is an apologist for po- 
pery, by those very people who ac- 
cuse him of republicanism and licen- 
tiousness of religious opinions. The 
public, however, have subsequently 
done justice to his Life of Leo the 
Tenth. 

While lie" was engaged in the 
completion of this work, he was in- 
vited to become chief partner in 
the banking house of Clarke and 
Sons, at Liverpool ; a situation, 
which he reluctantly, and we regret 
to say, unfortunately accepted. He 
was always a zealous advocate of 
Mr. Fox’s political principles, and 
in 180b, stood candidate for the re- 
presentation of his native town, at the 
solicitation of the whigs who were 
then in office. He was triumphantly 
returned, but bis friends having re- 
tired from office the following year, 


he judged it prudent to decline ano- 
ther contest. It should not however 
be forgotten that, during bis short 
parliamentary career, he was very 
instrumental in abolishing the Af- 
rican Slave Trade. He published 
some political pamphlets after re- 
tiring from parliament; and though 
they were received by one party with 
abuse, and by the other with unqua- 
lified applause, all parties acknmv- 
leged they were dictated by a spirit 
of moderation and mildness, winch 
seldom characterise the productions 
of polemical controvertists. 

While lie was thus actively en- 
gaged, a series of unforeseen circum- 
stances led the banking house in 
which he was engaged to suspend 
payment. The creditors, however, 
had so much confidence in Mr. Ros- 
coc’s integrity, that the bank was 
afforded time to recover from its 
embarrassments; and Mr. Roscoe, 
on first entering the hank after this 
accommodation, was loudly greeted 
by the populace. The difficulties, 
however, in which the bank was 
placed, rendered it impossible for 
the proprietors to make good their 
engagements. Mr. Roscoe did all 
that could be expected from an ho- 
nest man: he gave up the whole of 
his property to satisfy his creditors. 
His library, which was very exten- 
sive, and consisted principally of 
Italian works, was the only sacri- 
fice which he had reason to regret ; 
as it deprived him of that intellectual 
society which he found in com- 
muning with, and imbibing the sen- 
timents of kindred minds. The 
failure of the bank is supposed to 
have been principally occasioned by 
the great number of other failures 
which took place at the time. 

Mr. Roscoe, when young, was 
extremely handsome. His counte- 
nance was open and generous, and 
his deportment dignified and ma- 
jestic. He has long enjoyed the 
honour of ranking at the head of 
the circles of taste in Liverpool ; and 
has alwaysevinccd himself the friend 
and patron of genius. Whoever 
w r as fortunate enough to receive a 
letter of recommendation to him was 
certain of being noticed and patro- 
nized in Liverpool. Minasi, the 
celebrated musician, w T as indebted 
to him for his early popularity. He 
was recommended to him by Mr. 
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Smith, of the British Museum, a 
gentleman universally respected for 
his urbanity of manners, and po- 
lite attention to all, who have occa- 
sion to visit that valuable collection 
of literary and scientific curiosities. 

Tho u gh bo rn of h umble pare n tage , 
Mr. lloscoc has evinced through life 
that unaffected dignity of manner, 
that delicate sense of honour, and 
that pride of actingup to its most rigid 
and jealous dictates, which prove, 
that the principle, which constitutes 
true greatness of mind is not the 
exclusive birthright of ancestry. He 
is a zealous advocate for the rights 
of mankind, and the voice of freedom 
inspired him to sing “ The Wrongs 
of Africa and to pourtray them 
with a spirit and strength of colour- 
ing, that gave a new impetus to 
tin* enthusiasm which animated the 
friends of liberty at the time ; and 
which eventually restored the de- 
graded African to that equal freedom, 
which is the birthright of the human 
race. 

It was this love of liberty, or 
rather the great and generous emo- 
tions which it awakens in the soul, 
that inspired him when he breathed 
the following impassioned strains : 

There Afric's swarthy sons their toils 
repeat 

Beneath the fervors of the noon-tide 
heat, 

Till broke with fervor, helpless and 
forlorn. 

From their weak gvasp the lingering 
morsel torn, 

The reed-built hovel’s friendly shade 
deiiy’d, 

The jest of folly, and the scorn of pride, 
Drooping beneath meridian suns they 
lie, * 

Lift the faint head, and bend the im- 
ploring eye, 

Till death, in kindness to the tortur’d 
breast, 

Calls the free spirit to the realms of 
rest. 

Mr. Roscoe intended to publish 
bis Wrongs of Africa in three paits. 
The first appeared in 1787* and the 
second the year following ; but the 
public was never gratified with the 
third. The subject, it is true, ceased 
to possess interest after the Slave 
Trade was abolished, and to this 


alone we can attribute the circum- 
stance of its not having appeared. 
Mr. Roscoe, both in and out of par- 
liament, never ceased his exertions 
till this great event was happily ac- 
complished; and one of his most 
argumentative and spirited works is,, 
a refutation of a pamphlet in defence 
of the Slave Trade, entitled, “Scrip- 
tural researches into the licitness of 
the Slave Trade” Mr. Roscoe enti- 
tled his answer 66 A Scriptural refu- 
tation of a pamphlet lately published 
by the Rev. Raymond Harris He 
was the first who succeeded in bring- 
ing the literature of the middle age 
into repute in this country. His 
Life of Lorenzo de Medici, and of 
Leo the Tenth, rendered an acquaint- 
ance with the characters, discoveries, 
and historical occurrences of those 
times an indispensible qualification 
in any person, who would mingle in 
the literary and fashionable circles. 
We have learned with unfeigned 
satisfaction, that he is at present 
engaged in editing Pope’s works. He 
lias lately favoured the public with 
an able defence of his life of Loren- 
zo de Medici, which has been at- 
tacked by some foreign writers of 
high literary repute. As the work 
however is well known to our read- 
ers, and was reviewed in our last two 
numbers, we mention it only as a 
circumstance which should not he 
omitted in a memoir of his life. To 
his edition of Pope’s works we look 
forward with great interest ; for the 
controversies which have lately en- 
gaged the public attention, relative 
to Pope’s poetical character, lyill, wc 
doubt not, be investigated in that 
distinct and perspicuous manner 
which is characteristic of all Mr. 
Roscoe’s writings. He, who travels 
with him, is certain of not being led 
through the regions of “ Cimmerian 
darkness.” He never aims, like 
many of our modern writers, to as- 
tonish his readers, by pretending to 
teach them what he does not under- 
stand himself. What he perceives 
clearly, he expresses simply and lu- 
minously. The same chaste simpli- 
city and perspicuity of manner were 
the distinguishing characteristics of 
the great poet in the elucidation of 
whose works he is now engaged. 
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A SONG. — BY MRS. OPIE. 

Yes — thou art gone ! I feel it now ! 

For hours seem days, days weeks to me ! 

On life 1 gaze with gloomy brow. 

Uncheer’d except by thoughts of thee! 

Oh ! how I hate to meet with those, 

Who speak in mirth’s loud heartless -tone! 

They hid my lips to smile unclose, 

But can l smile ? No ! — Thou art gone! 

Through tears I now see morning rise, 

The sun has lost its cheering power ; 

Since sun, nor moon to glad mine eyes 
Can light thee now to Mary’s bower. 

They bid me sing the favourite lay, 

I us’d to breathe to thee alone ; 

But how can I the wish obey, 

Or sing at all, since thou art gone ? 

Thev hid me round my tresses twine 

The wreath, all tastes, they say, approve : 

But why should I desire to shine. 

When seen no more by him I love? 

They ask me why I seem so sad, 

So pale my cheek, so chang’d my tone : 

The question almost drives me mad. 

For they forget that thou art gone! 

J — join the dance ! to others yield 
The hand so lately grasp’d in thine. 

When that fond grasp alone reveal’d 
Thy parting agony and mine ! 

No ! — sacred be my hand as heart 
To thee, my love, and thee alone ! 

The dance might charm me where thou art. 

But nothing charms since thou art gone ! 

As if I hop’d with thee to meet, 

Abroad with restless steps I stray, 

Then home return on weary feet. 

To muse the listless hours away. 

But, when thy blest return I see, 

And welcome thee in faltering tone ! 

While thou art here, how sweet ’twill he 
To paint my pangs when thou wert gone ! 

Amelia Oime. 


This song is being set to music by Mr. Kiallmark- 
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RAMBLINGS OF A POET. 

That spirit is never idle that doth waken 
The soul to sights, and contemplations deep ; 
Even when from out the desert’s seeming sleep 
A sob is heaved, that but the leaves are shaken . 1 


There is no inconsistency in the 
Itambliugs of a Poet being i elated 
in prose: all poetry is not verse, any 
wore than all verse is poetry — a fact 
which no one will he inclined to deny 
who leads one liundreth part of the 
poems, whether blank 01 in rhyme, 
which issue from the press. 

But I am not assuming now the 
character of a poet; 1 am relating 
no high wrought fictions; no im- 
passioned sit nes: — I am not endea- 
vom ing “ to raise the show of things 
to the desires of the mind” — I am 
expiessing on paper my own solitary 
musings; in whiili, though nothing 
new may he found, something old 
may be at least repiesentcd in a new 
diess. 

Among my slated rambles there 
is one which I retread with pleasure, 
unalloyed by icpetition — It is a path 
which leads to a clmrih-yard; and 
here I have lingered for hours un- 
wearied, occupied by the reflections 
produced by surrounding objects. 
The spot of which I speak is situ- 
ated on an eminence which com- 
mands a lovely piospect. I have 
been seated on my favourite seat, a 
large mossy stone, over which a 
spreading beech throws its shade, 
when the close of day was approach- 
ing: — there was the stone church, 
with its sombre ivy grown walls and 
steeple — the thick leaty grove, with 
its musie-bieathing inhabitants — the 
green hill, and the little murmur- 
ing rivulet that wandered at its bot- 
tom, over its pebble-gemmed bed, 
dashing its light spray over its violet 
banks — the whitewashed cottage and 
barn, with the hoisc-shoe nailed over 
the door, the lingering iclic of 
drooping faith in demonology — the 
spreading fields, and clump ot trees, 
and thinly scattered habitations — 
and farther on, the majestic windings 
of the rh er, beyond which, dim hills 
raised their eternal barrier to close 
all further view— and, most beautiful 
of all, the deep gentle shade of even- 
ing, sinking ana reddening on hill, 
and plain, and valley it is then 
Eur. Mag . Vol, 83. 


that the soul, emancipated from 
earthly thoughts and earthly hopes, 
holds closer sympathy with the scenes 
aiound, and holier visionings flit be- 
fore the mind ; and what spot could 
better harmonize with such thoughts 
than the one 1 have described? 

A church-yard, is of all places the 
one most calculated to call up those 
feelings which, abstracted from the 
pleasures, are uncontaminated with 
the evils of the world — in the even- 
ing too, the ehaim is stronger — on 
every side lie “ lelics of mortality” — 
the fantastic or fearful shapes, which 
the gloom lends to indistinct objects, 

Like a demon thing, 

Or shadow hovering, 

give a mysterious awe to this ulti- 
ma thul r of human schemes — aiul 
the doubtful certainty (if the ex- 
pression may be used) of shortly be- 
coming a companion of the moul- 
dering dust, and hideous corruption 
beneath us, doubtful as to its period 
but certain as it regards the event, is 
* fraught with deep, though fearful 
and appalling interest. Am I wrong 
in saying that this is the place — the 
school — the theatre for a poet? Is 
it not here that the casualties of rank 
and station are destroyed; and is it 
not the woik of the poet also to over- 
look these accidental distinguisli- 
nicnts, to develop the rise of simple 
and unadorned loveliness, and to sec 
and properly to estimate the intrin- 
sic excellence of things and actions? 

Death is your only sure balauce 
in which to weigh the real w orth or 
importance of individuals — the ma- 
gic girdle that fits none but those 
whose deeds have been pure-^-the 
wild steed that none can manage but 
those who encounter him undismay- 
ed— the infallible touchstone of 
greatness or power — he is like the 
g ust, which blows away the thistle- 
down of splendour and vanity, and 
exposes the nakedness which lies be- 
neath ; — he is the best of friends who 
relieves us from our cares — our great- 
est enemy who bereaves us of that 
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we love best— our life: — in short, be 
is the most paradoxical of things, 
Who is every day present, but never 
seen — the most unwelcome of visi- 
tors, who, whenever he comes, is an 
unwislied-for guest. 

I am fond of a church, particu- 
larly an old one : it is, as it w ere, the 
home for the soul ; the refuge from 
the world ; and I am fond of its ve- 
nerable antique gloom ; its painted 
windows ; its monuments which 
speak of * the dead and their houses, 
the grave,* and of its music : — there 
is an awful solemn beauty in church- 
music which stills each unhallowed 
thought; each wish that speaks of 
earth ; and throws its calm of holi- 
ness over the mind — the deep roll of 
the organ ; the thrilling enthusiasm- 
creating sound of human voices 
trembling to the throne of eternity; 
which when I think of, I reflect with 
complacency upon the abodes of 
monkish superstition. 

Those deep solitudes and awful cells, 
Where heavenly pensive contemplation 

dwells, 

And ever-musing- melancholy reigns : 

and could almost wish that I had 
been an inhabitant of them, blest 
with peace, and undisturbed by vice 
and folly. Pshaw, pshaw, I am 
dreaming ; and these are the dreams 
of a poet doomed to w alee — an essay 
writer. 

But there is another ornament to 
a church — the greatest perhaps in 
my estimation — its bells; its organs 
of speech; with which it calls toge- 
ther fellow-worshippers. 

I love these eloquent inanimations 
—these metallic tractors of the soul, 
whose vibrations call up into view 
the past, which is fled, the present, 
which dies in its existence, and the 
future, which will fade away like its 
predecessors : that simple stroke of 
two pieces of metal gives me an infi- 
nity of ideas — the burst into life, and 
£uick sinking into nothing, the re- 
iteration of the strokes, one succeed- 
ing another in measured intervals — 
air speak of the mutability of every 
thing earthly, andthe rapid succes- 
sion of beings, which bloom and pe- 
rish and are forgotten. 

I cannot admire the Mahometan 
custom of employing the human 
voice as a substitute for bells— me- 
tbinks the invitation, which calls to 


such exercises of devotion, should be 
addressed to the mind in some sound 
which may awaken suitable thoughts 
— not spoken in the every-day dia- 
lect of business and pleasure. — An 
English steeple will continue, in my 
thinking, to he very preferable to a 
Turkish mma et. 

And what is it that lends this ma- 
gic to so simple a music* ? what is it, 
but that which lends beauty to every 
thing — the fertile power of associa- 
tion. It is the connexion which 
subsists between it and the inward 
workings of the soul — the relation 
which it bears to the operations of 
life and of death, which renders it 
thus pleasing. 

It is this principle of association, 
which is the vivifying soul of mat 
ter, which gives interest and beauty 
to inanimate objects — which engages 
the soul tli rough the medium of the 
senses — which is the spirit of poetry 
—it is not the mere sentiment con- 
veyed by the word* of tlu* poet — if 
is the flood of sweet and gentle* re 
miniscences, which starts upon the 
reader, varied as it must of ne 
cessity be in different individuals, 
as their respective views, character, 
situations, and mental organizations 
differ; from which is deibed the 
highest pleasure of poetical compo- 
sitions — I am not young — 1 am in- 
deed approaching to the period w hen 
I shall cease to indite these dotings 
of age, hut in these ret urrences to 
the feelings of past days consists my 
fondest pleasure — these and a few 
other loved associations linger in my 
memory, and shall sink with me to 
my peaceful bed. 

It was a saying worthy of Pope, 
that he should not care to have an 
old stump pulled clown which he had 
known in his childhood. 1 am 
deeply imbued, I might say satura- 
ted, with such feelings — I have a 
piece of an oak, which grew by the 
school where I was educated, and 
has long since fallen a prey to the 
axe of the spoiler. — I remember, 
as well as I -do any thing, the cut 
ting down of the venerable tree ; 
how we crowded about it ; and how 
each busy discipulus was cutting off 
relics of their old friend. The 
branches, which were left by the 
workmen as useless, were gathered 
up, and in the evening made into 
a bonfire— then too we had a feast* 
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and we sat round the glowing* em- 
bers with every one his apple;, his 
gingerbread, his nuts, and nis glass 
of currant wine. Then tales of 
school heroism and school mischief 
were recounted ; and still the wit 
became brighter as the fire decayed 
— the mirth and fun grew fast and 
furious.’— Ah ! those were happy 
days. 

I often visit this scene of my in- 
fant years ; — the school is there, with 
the stone, the <xwl with its goggle 
eyes perched above it ; there is the 
play-ground ; the dark stone walls 
with their soft hnd solemn brown- 
ness — but 1 will write an essay on 
the school and my school-days — 
there are many faces too, but they 
are strange to me — those of my 
time, ahs ! where are they — they 
arc scattered over the world* — those 
that survive at least — there was 

Zouch, and C , with his bright 

wit and clear judgment, and Phillips 
with his lively sallies of good-hu- 
moured mirth, and dozens whom I 
could mention — One of them I must 
mention, Yis R , the most singu- 

lar inoffensive mortal I ever met 

with : R fell in love — a tiling 

of common occurrence and slight 
moment with most men. But it was 
otherwise with him — his constitution 
was delicate, and his feelings sensi- 
tive beyond the conception of any 


but his intimates ; to such a being 
— to love as he loved— wap an exer- 
tion of energies alidost farming. 
He succeeded — the obiect of his 
adoration loved him — the day was 
fixed for their marriage — before it 
came she died, and R- - - s fond ties 
were broken — From that hour all 
liis time was spent in retracing the 
walks they had taken together.— 
There was a rose-tree which she had 

planted, and R watched over it 

with incessant care, for “he wa9 the 
slave of sympathy.” *1 found him 
near it one day — he said to me, 

‘ You see that tree — I shall live as 
long as it — no longer.* — He would 
not oe persuaded that it was a mere 
whim of the imagination. Two 
months after this he died — I passed 
through the garden — the tree was 
withered. 

1 am perfectly sensible not half 
my readers will believe this story. 
T6 those who do — who will look ' 
upon it as an instance of the strong 
power of the imagination over the 
mental and physical faculties — I re- 
late this short notice of a gentle and 

innocent being, poorR ; it is an 

humble stone that covers his remains 
in yonder church-yard — his name is 
unknown, save to a few — but by 
those it will long he honoured, lov- 
ed, and wept over ! 

ClNNA. 


DIGRESSIONS BY GEOFFREY HARDCASTLE, Gent. 

Pha . — Thinke what you will of it, I think ’tig done, and I think ’tis acting by 
this time; harke, harke, what drumming’s yonder; I’ll lay my life they are 
comming to present the shew I spake off. 


Common Sense . — It may be so ; stay, 

I m neither a disciple of Jeremy 
(■oilier, nor of the author of Histrio- 
mastrix ; both of whom, with more 
zeal than discretion, have occupied 
themselves in railing against stage 
plays, and play-goers. More espe- 
cially, the latter author has contrived 
to steal sufficient time from the la- 
bours of his profession, to indite a 
goodly “ quarto tractate” of some 
thousand and odd pages, in which 
he logically proves tne immorality of 
the stage, by well arranged and sub- 
tle syllogisms, such as — Things de- 
rived 'from the devil are evil— stage 


wee’lc see what ’tis. . 

Lingua. 

plays are sprung from the devil — 
eryo , stage plays are evil — which 
syllogism would, indubitably, be 
conclusive on the subject, were it 
not that it is unfortunately necessary 
to prove his major, which fie attempts 
to do, by the testimony of divers 
fathers of the Primitive Church, and 
among others, Tertullian, Cyprian, 
Chrysostom, Ignatus, Lactantius, 
and many other long-named men, 
whom few in the present time know, 
nor if they knew, would care for. 

Leaving, therefore, the reverend, 
and learned gentlemen to *lunfff>«* 
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out their days in undisturbed forget- 
fulness, I confess that i am a play- 
goer, — a confession, which certainly 
demands no extraordinary share of 
resolution to make, as a thousand 
people do the same every day. But 
I persuade myself, that 1 enjoy many 
pleasures in my theatrical hours, 
which other people do notexperienee. 

1 have uni a greater number of 
senses ih.in the rest of my species, 
hut I possess, perhaps, in theatrical 
pleasures, a more lively povwr of* 
assoi iation than the ot ttcXXoc who 
throng the gallery, pit, and ho\es 
around me. Very probably, their 
may appear in this a great degiec of 
over-vveeuing egotism, hut tins 1 do 
not much regard. All people are 
egotists in their hearts; the only 
difference is hi hve< n those who keep 
if pent np, and those who let it loose 
when occasion offers, without Curing 
where it Hies, or win. a* habits m 
prejudices it runs a tilt against. To 
proceed — the primary object with 
most frequenters of the theatre is, 
I presume, at least nominally, 

TUB PLAY. ' 

No one goes, or at any rate ac- 
knowledges that he goes, to sit in 
a box, or on a bench. But many 
make going to sec a play an excuse 
for passing away a portion of time, 
which they would not otherwise K now 
liow to occupy. So no go to meet 
their friends — others, for less lauda- 
ble meetings with 4k fair mischiefs,” 
as that fuccte personage, Master 
Janus Weathercock hath it — some 
to clap — others to hiss — these go to 
applaud, and those to damn — some 
few, perhaps, go out of real love to 
dramatic entertainments, and a mul- 
titude, because they have nothing 
else to do. 

As for myself, 1 go out of many 
motives. — There are a variety of < ir- 
cumstances which conspire to fur- 
nish the satisfaction 1 experience 

l am not cursed with that disposition 
to he displeased, which throws the 
darkest shade on every thing in life. 
I derive pleasure from that, which 
any one else may derive pleasure 
from by using the same means — by 
absolutely banishing from the mind 
all inclination to cavil and find fault, 
by looking on the golden side of 
the shield, by encouraging that spirit 
of optimism, which softens down the 
harsh, and elevates, or brings into 


more distinct points of view, the mild 
and lovely features of what we see 
spread around us. I go to the theatre 
purposely as a recreation, and 1 de- 
termine, from the moment 1 enter the 
pit door or box lobby, not to suffer 
anything to divert me from my ob- 
ject.-— I remember, with great de- 
light, the feelings 1 used to experi- 
ence in my childhood, ori a visit to 
the thcatic. It was hut seldom that 
I went, but it was a real treat, and 
I know s< aree anything that could 
equal my joy when I tumid myselt 
fairly seated — the putentous gieen 
euitain,on which 1 w as wont to ga/e 
with expecting woudci merit, hetbir 
me, while f waited with impatience 
loi the moment that should reveal 
the hidden scenes. — Then, there was 
tin* multitude ot company ; the lights 
of the house; the painting, gilding, 
■ml olhei decorations, which, to 
my youthful eye set mid goigcote 
magnificence. Then In.*, wlu is the 
prompter’s hell sent tbithiis ^i ! v «* i 
acoenrs, and was imim dialely suc- 
ceeded by the agitation of the dark 
curtain, as it folded itself up as if by 
its own voluntary motion, disclosing; 
the scene behind — 1 felt my heart 
hound within me at the sight of the 
varied scene, where castles and rocks, 
and woods and cataracts, and trees, 
spread forth in mimic beauty — .the 
heroes and kings of gorgeous tragedy 
went sweeping by — 1 loved with 
Borneo — smile not, gentle reader, at 
a lover of twelve summers — 1 then 
but thought I loved, and my imagi- 
nation was ever on the wing. With 
Juliet I wept for her sad mischance, 
and listened with mingled feelings 
to the “meaning in his madness” of 
the Denmark prince. But it was in 
Lear, that my soul was then most 
strongly excited. There was pity 
for his misfortunes — hatred for the 
unnatural daughters to whom he had 
given his all — wonder and commi- 
seration for the maniac whom the 
foul fiend torments — and pity, ad- 
miration, and esteem for h*»r, who 
exposed her tender limbs and deli- 
cate frame to the “ pelting s of the 
pitiless storm,” to shield his head, 
and give solace to his misciy, who 
had driven her from his home and 
from his heart. 

Amongst the advantages, and dis- 
advantages of incieasing years, may 
be reckoned as one of the latter, that 
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familiarity with the scenes and plea- 
sures of our youth, which tahes away 
their sweetest bloom. The promp- 
ter’s hell is no longer delightful to 
me — it is no more the “ sweetest 
achromatic — 

the rarest aud most exquisite, 

Most spherical, divine, angelical. 
The mystery of the green curtain 
has faded away — the scenes are fa- 
miliar to me — and t lie multitude of 
(ompanv (hn I lievei can hear to 
■.tay to look on empty bene lies,) with 
the lights and music and hustle, fail 
so pow ei fully to cxc ite in me. Hut 
still 1 am load of ot casionally taking 
mv aLcnstomed seat on the fourth 
la inli o! the pit. — ’Tis to me like' 
li equenlmg Wills’ coffee-house, the 
Mi liopolitan academy of Queen 
Ann’s time — white Pope and Aclcli- 
** on, and \\ y hei ley and Steele, and 
then tillou wits, enjoyed the least 
n( eai h othei ’s c onvcisc, and laughed 
at Ihe puny ciitics, the Dennises of 
the day. They are gone — hut at the 
theatre, and some other favourite 
haunts ot mine— the Old Hummums 
iu(’o\ent-gaiden is one — 1 can some- 
times meet with a ciicle ol men, 
whose comoisation is not mfeiior, 
I imagine, to that of the author of 
the Dunuad, or the wi iters ol the 
Spectator, 'there is my friend — 
pioud am 1 to call him my ftieml- — 
Charles I jauih, that sportive child 
of fancy, u Qucm qui non prorsus 
amity ilium omnes tt xirtnUs ft ve- 
ntre* odne." With his endless fund 
of anecdote derived from his ac- 
quaintani e w ith the old fellows — his 
vaiums reading— his shill m using 
his ] t sourc es— and his tree and open 
nature; — who has even lead Ids e— 
sa) s, and not lejoiced in tlieii stiong 
and energetic application, the lull, 
am lent, lovely cpiaintmss of his 
style, and then turned, with disgust, 
hom the mawkish, vapid, flat me- 
dium insipidity of wiiteis like me 
and my brethren? Then there is that 
wild, haii-brained English opium- 
eatei, DoQ y; and theie,in yon- 

der bo\, in Ins black coat and silks, 
and venerable placid-looking coun- 
tenance, isBow les — what is he think- 
ing ot? Of Pope’s follies with Martha 
Blount, think ye? — or of a sharp 
“ rubber” foi his titled and gifted 
opponent, the wandering Harold — 


Who is that peaceful, but olevcr- 
looking little man? That is Camp- 
bell, the Minstrel of Hope, and the 
Editor of the New Monthly. By 
the way, speaking of editors, turn 
our e) es that way, yonder is a 
cncli full of them. — You see the 
man with the sharp, quick eye, and 
the black cravat — that is our Princi- 
pal, the mar/mts parens * — beside him, 
is Halt, tiie Northern Editor, with 
twoot his c oad jutors, Lockart and 

W n. — That young beauisli man 

with his hair curled up in thick 
tinglefs, rather dark complexion,— 
d’ye see ? that is a limb of the law, 
a barrister expectant, the head man 
of the Gazette of Easfiion. — Next to 
him, is a man of much repute, — the 
Editor of the Examiner, and with 
him, his brother Leigh, — u par Mo- 
bile fratrum. As someboay calls 
them,—' “ Arcades ambo 

But the play hour approaches, and 
I must give up my ideal visioning*?, 
in order to enjoy the realities of the 
scene . I hope to God there will he 
a full house — I abominate empty 
benches— to sit alone on a whole 
bench, whose very vacuity increases 
its infernal extent — the house like a 
desert— the musicians scraping away 
their rosined hows with careless 
hands, creating harsh discords — act- 
ors looking about them, kicking 
theii heels, and looking, with a most 
sleepy and insolent indifFerence on 
the rari nantes discernible in the 
house, with heie and there a stray 
wanderer like myself, lolling at full 
length, or wandering in elision tented 
solitariness from one side to the 
other; and in the boxes, the ex- 
pected bright circle of splendour, to 
spy occasionally a gloomy face look- 
ing abioad, or, perhaps, a group of 
a dozen, forming a half, probably, 
of the whole set, gathered together 
in one box, to have something like 
the appearance of close neighbour- 
hood. 1 would rather see the face 
of a printers devil, importuning for 
his damned proof-sheet or unfinished 
article. — Rap, rap, rap ! — Zounds l 
Speak of the devil, and he’s at your 
elbow — ’tis he, by all the gods ! — 
And so, kind ana fair readers, and 
you leaders who arc ueitherfair nor 
kind, 

Good night. 


Query.— Meaning ourselves ' Ea. 
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fchr sigbed in her singing, and after each gron«, 

O willow, willow, willow! 

1 am dead to all pleasures, my true love i» gone , 

O willows willows willow ! 

O willow, willow, willow ! 

Sing 0 the green willow shall be my garland. 

Old Song. 


Pale as lie is, here lay him, lay liim downc, 

O lay his cold head on my pillowe ; 

Take off, take off these bridal weids. 

And crown my caieful head with willow. 

The Braes of Yarrou . 


The evening breeze wakes loud and shrill 
Among the distant western isles j 
But yet upon yon sea-beat hill, 

The beaming sun in splendour smiles. 

Disordered clouds of aspects wild k , 
Beneath the vast concave of heaven. 
Fleece upon fleece in mountains piled. 
About in rapid chace are driven. 


Dark ! dark ! the islands lie beneath. 
Encircled by the rolling waves ; 

The wind moans on the lonely heath. 
Wild in the wave-worn cavern raves. 


On yonder clifif appears a form, 

A lovely maiden robed in white ; 
Wandering amid the boating storm. 

Though gathers fast the blackening night. 

Against the cliff’s broad base of rocks, 

The roaring, dashing billows come; 

The breezes, from their rugged shocks. 

Bear up iu flakes the milk-white foam. 


Fonder and louder roars the wind, 

And darker hues the clouds assume y 

The lone bleak islands lie reclined 
In awful solitary gloom. 

Yet, on the beach the maid appears. 

Her hair loose floating to the breeze ; 

Her dark blue eyes, suffused in tears, 
Hove anxious o’er the stormy seas. 

List to her wild and plaintive tone, 

That wanders on the blast in vain, 

For he — whose absence claims that moan. 
Perchance lie's deep beneath the main! 
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“ T see not yet thy bounding sail ; 

O' Ronald 1 why so long delay > 

Must Dora still thy absence wail. 

And pass in grief and tears the day ? 

“ Full many a day I’ve sought this clitf. 
Since that thou promised I should see, — 
If here I watched — thy white sailed skiff 
Returning gaily o’er the sea. 

“ Another chieftain seeks my hand. 

But pledged to thee is Dora’s love ; 

And though my sire should stern command. 
Faithless to thee she cannot prove. 


4i The sun, that gilds to-morrow’s sky. 
Should on thy Dora’s bridal rise — 

O hated day ' where shall she fly > 

But e’er she gives her hand — she dies !” 

With wild and hurried step she paced 
The beach, unmindful of the storm ; 

And many a low-white cloud she traced, 
That distant bore of sails the form. 

And as the night began to fall 

Darker on mountain, moor, and dell ; 

Full oft did she on Ronald call. 

And to the seas her sorrows tell. 


u The howling tempests on me break 
bi gusts alternate from the sea — 

The cold rain beats against my cheek. 
And oh ! ’tis all for loving thee! 

“ Ye furious storms that lower so dark ' 
Awhile your awful powers restrain; 
O spare the valiant chieftain's bark, 
Return him to my arms again ! 


ct Thou comest not yet! oh didst tliou fall ! 

In battle slain among the brave; 

Or has some sudden stormy squall 
Hurried thy bark beneath the wave > 


“ ’Tis night — the sea-gulls scream around — 
I’m wandering on the cliff’ alone; 

The suu is sunk in deep profound. 

That on the mountains faintly shone. 


“ And with that sun my hopes are past. 

That glanced as sun- beams bright and fair ; 
With fears my soul is overcast; 

J sink in darkness and despair.” 
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TIhib spoke — yet left she not the gloom. 

The long dark night she wandered there; 

Hoping her Ronald yet might come. 

For hope will beam athwart despair. 

Seek, maid, thy father’s castle-hall, 

And leave this bleak and barren shore ; 

For Ronald hears not now thy call, 

Thy voice shall strike his ear no more. 

The moon now broad and silent shone. 

And shade and light uncertain gave; 

Illumed the cliff of cragged stone. 

And glittered brightly on the wave. 

Fast fled the gloomy night away. 

As flies remembrance of a dream ; 

And island, ocean, cliff, and bay. 

Shone dazzling in the morning beam. 

But kinder were the gloomy night. 

Whose storms and darkening shades conceal* d 

The scene, that now met Dora’s sight, 

At little distance full revealed — 


There on the sandy beach she spied 

The fragments of a storm-wrecked boat ; 
And on the bright high-swelling tide, 

(It seemed) a warrior’s cor^e afloat : — 


’Twas Ronald. — To his corse she clung. 
And tore her long, dishevelled hair — 
Loud!} the clifts and caverns rung, 

Her shrieks of horror and despair. 


Tier reason fled — and till the day 

That doomed her to the silent grave, — 
Nightly she thither bout her way. 

Arid to the moon would wildly rave. 

Now in the grave together He, 

The faithful Dora and her chief, — 

But unto superstition’s eye, 

The maid yet wanders on the cliff. 


And when the moon shines bright and clear, 
The mariners, who pass the coast. 

Think that in every blast they hear. 

The wailing sighs of Dora’s ghost . 
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APHORISMS, OPINIONS, AND THOUGHTS ON MORALS. 


Winning manners are to the vir- 
tues what a becoming habit is to 
the person, therefore it is the duty 
of those, who wish to promote the 
influence of virtue, to make her ap- 
pear in as attractive a form as pos- 
sible. 

Moralists of all ages have not 
only considered man as a bundle of 
habits, hut the human character, as 
made of almost as many impercepti- 
ble particles, of which habits are 
the chief ing redients, as those which 
compose a Mosaic pavement — it is 
on ihe purity, the brilliancy, and the 
strength of those component parts 
that the value of a character, or the 
beauty of a pavement, depend*. 

Innocence and mystery never in- 
habit long" together. 

True education consists less in 
precepts than in practice. 

No one can be happy who docs 
not enjoy his own esteem. 

Whon’thc appetite is not content- 
ed with bread, says the proverb, the 
back is ready for servitude. 

All wickedness springs from weak- 
ness. 

The weak man is apt to be rest- 
less ; the great man is always tran- 
quil. 

The weak deceive — the powerful 
command. 

We love our equals better than 
our superiors. 

The love of our country is a pas- 
sion in the people of that country, 
but it is a virtue in a philosopher. 

We sometimes pardon hatred — but 
never contempt. 

The friend, who conceals our de- 
fects from us, serves us less than the 
enemy who reproaches us with them. 

Few things are more difficult than 
to keep a secret, to forget an injury, 
and to make the best use possible of 
one’s leisure. 

There is less baseness in attacking 
an unarmed man, than in speaking 
ill of those who can’t defend them- 
selves. 

There are two things to he feared 
— the envy of friends, and the ha- 
tred of enemies. 

An empire must he in danger, if 
Ihe" magistrate does not obey the 
laws, and the people the magistrate. 

Riches do not consist in the pos- 
Eur. Mag. Vol. 82 * 


session of wealth, hut in the use 
made of it. 

The most necessary of all sciences 
is to learn to preserve oneself from 
the contagion of had example. 

The miser does not so much pos- 
sess his wealth, as liis wealth pos- 
sesses him. 

The only treasure, which we can- 
not be deprived of, is the conscious- 
ness of doing good, and acting up- 
rightly. 

Those who enter on the career of 
the sciences, or indeed on any exer- 
cise of the mind or the fancy, should 
fix their eye on those who are bfforv 
them on the road, and not look oil 
those who are behind them. 

The diamond that falls in a dung- 
hill does not thereby become less 
precious ; and the dust, which the 
wind elevates high in air, does not 
thence become less vile. 

To believe that a feeble enemy 
cannot hurt us is as absurd, as to 
think a spark cannot cause a confla- 
gration. 

What is the tongue in the mouth 
of a wise aiul virtuous man ? — A key 
that unlocks a treasure. 

Let us endeavour to conquer our- 
selves rather than our fortune, be- 
cause wc can alter our desires sooner 
than the order of the world — and 
because nothing is in our own power 
but our thoughts . 

in order to make fortune and 
events subservient to you, begin by 
making yourself independent of 
them. 

The first step towards vice is to 
make a mystery of innocent actions ; 
and he, who is fond of concealment, 
will sooner or later have reason to con- 
ceal himself. This moral precept, 
if attended to, would annihilate the 
necessity of any other. 

Never do or say any thing that 
thou (lost not wish all the world to 
see and hear. 

We ought never to blush to avow 
that we have done wrong, because 
by making this confession we prove, 
that we are wiser to-day than we 
were yesterday. 

It is much easier to act well in 
difficult and strongly exciting cir- 
cumstances, than to fulfil correctly 
the quiet duties of every day life f 
‘ C 
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It is easy to avoid a great and evi- 
dent danger, and to perform a ditty 
that is obvious and prominent — hut 
duties and danger, that are remote 
and gradual in their operations, are 
difficult to avoid and to fulfil. When 
one meets a chimney-sweep in a nar- 
row path, one takes care to avoid the 
certain and obvious contamination 
of Ids touch— but we are not consci- 
ous of the equally certain destruc- 
tion of the purity of our garments 
from dust and the effects of constant 
wear. 

That woman is indeed pitiable, 
who can bring herself to believe 
that a marriage of mere interest is 
any thing better than legal prosti- 
tution. 

To perfonp one’s duty, at what- 
ever risk and sacrifice to oneself, is 
always the safest, and even in this 
world the happiest path ; and vainly 
beat the waves of woe against the 
feet of those who firmly and closely 
cling to the u Rock of ages.” 

There is not in the daily inter- 
course of life any charm like atten- 
tion, and attention in trifles. 

What an awful thing it is to he 
the depository of another’s happi- 
ness ! Let no one presume to enter 
the marriage state, who is not deeply 
sensible of this awful responsibility. 

There is a time when even the 
most rational enthusiasm looks hack, 
appalled in some measure, on the 
actions to which it has impelled. 

Love levels all in their turns — the 
weak with the strong, the sensible 
with the foolish. 

The passive virtue of patient en- 
durance is far more difficult to prac- 
tise than any other, and it is only 
too often the necessary duty of wives 
— a duty too, which is so much ex- 
acted from them, that they cannot 
>e excited to the performance of it 
by the hope of obtaining applause — 
but they have the support of their 
own approving conscience, and the 
certainty that “ he who scctli in se- 
cret will reward thorn openly.” 

To give advice is the common and 
troublesome propensity of weak peo- 
ple — they over-rate their own saga- 
city, as the child does the value of 
its play-thing, and fancies the tinsel 
on its doll to be gold ; hut the child 
will grow wiser one day, and know 
gold from tinsel— not so the offici- 


ous givers of common-place advjce— 
tlieir tinsel will seem gold to them 
to the end of the chapter. 

When an old man marries a young 
wife, lie should add a new quarter- 
ing to his arms, namely, a eradle 
with a coffin beside it; for the chil- 
dren, that may result from such a 
marriage, will, as well as their youth- 
ful mother, entail on him so many 
cares and anxieties, that the coffin 
will very soon succeed to the cradle, 
and his life be shortened, if not em- 
bittered by his folly. 

The parting hour is far more 
trying to those who remain than to 
those who go — as a path, a view, a 
chair, the veriest trifle are to the 
former, melancholy memorials of 
departed pleasures — while for tin* 
latter, new scenes, new objects, and 
even motion itself possess a power 
to lull the mind in temporary for- 
getfulness. 

How worthy of love is that being, 
who is fond of encouraging sources 
for thankfulness, and how salutary 
is the influence of such a one ! Such 
a temper, like the Claude Lorraine 
gloss, sheds a glowing tint over 
scenes which are already pleasing, 
and creates them where the prospect 
is gloomy and cheerless. 

Alas! it is painful to reflect how 
often we owe our happiest days to 
illusion and Imagination. 

When vanity first gave birth to, 
and then married detraction, and no 
one can doubt of their being thus 
doubly united, they became the pa- 
rents of the largest family in the 
world — for up to them may he traced 
some of the crimes, and most of the 
vices and evils that embitter and de- 
solate society. 

As a man covered with a case of 
asbestos might go through fire un- 
hurt, so the man whose habits arc 
those of spotless truth and ingenu- 
ousness, may go through the world 
uninjured, even by the shafts of 
malice. Those only are vulnerable 
to them, in whose minds and conduct 
there is something which will not 
always bear the light, and to hide 
which they are found occasionally 
to have recourse to falsehood. 

Vanity and conceit are often used 
as synonymous terms, though in re- 
ality none can he more distinct. 
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SKETCHES OF SOCIETY AND MANNERS IN LONDON 
AND PARIS. 

LETTER 1 . 

Sir Charles Darnley , Hart, at Pari$ 9 to the Marquess dc Vermont , 
in London . 


My dear Vermont, 

Ever since my return from Ame- 
rica, where I spent so many happy 
<lays in your society, I have medita- 
ted a journey to Paris — to that Paris 
which you made me anxious to see, 
by the enthusiastic terms in which 
you used to speak of it. After 
having been prevented again and 
again, by a variety of circumstances, 
from carrying this favourite project 
into «. xecution, l at last availed my* 
self of the opportunity of being at 
Brighton, from which place packets 
sail daily for the coast of Prance — 
and embarking on board one of these 
vessels on Friday last, arrived here 
yesterday evening. As one of my 
principal inducements for coming 
hither was the hope of renewing our 
former habits of intimacy, and, un- 
der your auspices, of seeing the 
Gallic capital to the greatest possi- 
ble advantage, I need scarcely say 
bow great was my disappointment, 
when on going 1 this morning to your 
hotel, 1 learnt from your old Swiss 
porter that you were absent, and 
gone to London : the latter piece of 
intelligence has increased mv cha- 
grin ; for 1 am thus not only de- 
prived of your expected aid in pi- 
loting iny way through the unknown 
regions of the French metropolis, 
but also of the sincere pleasure with 
which 1 should have offered you 
mine, in exploring the wonders of 
London. 

On receiving these unwelcome ti- 
dings, I was so surprised, and so 
distressed, that had I allowed myself 
to he governed by thy first impres- 
sions, 1 should immediately have or- 
dered post-horses, and should have 
now been on my road back to Eng- 
land ; in order, if I may be permit- 
ted to use a French phrase, de vous 
fairc Its honnevrs de mon pays. 

Having, however, allowed myself 
a few moments for reflection, (with- 
out which you knojv we sober Eng- 
lish seldom take any decided step,) 1 
begin to think that this apparent 


disappointment (which I have the 
vanity to believe you will regret no 
less than myself,) may eventually 
prove favourable to the attainment 
of the objects which we have mutu- 
ally in view. No doubt, in visiting 
London, it is your wish, as it is mine 
in coining hither, to examine every 
thing with impartiality and fairness 
— had you met me in England, or 1 
met you in France, would this have 
been possible? The stranger res- 
pecting the judgment of his resident 
friend, would have been implicitly 
governed by his opinions — admiring 
whut, he admired, and censuring 
what he censured — lie would have 
lost all the pleasure of first impres- 
sions, and would have seen none of 
the objects of curiosity presented to 
his attention with unprejudiced eyes. 
Left to ourselves we shall, doubtless, 
be both guilty of a thousand ridicu- 
lous mistakes ; and, with the preci- 
pitancy so common to all travellers, 
we shall alike praise and condemn 
improperly — still, let us determine 
to communicate to each other our 
respective remarks ami observations 
with the utmost candour; and the 
errors of each may be subsequently 
corrected by the maturer knowledge 
of his correspondent. In losing iny 
“ fidus achates l shall, therefore, 
make a merit of necessity, and learn 
to depend on myself. Hoping that 
in your letters to me you will speak 
of England with no less freedom 
than I shall use towards you in 
talking of France, i shall throw 
aside all ceremony, and tell you ho- 
nestly and freely what I think. 

Having been only four days in 
France, and but four and twenty 
hours at Paris, you will not expect 
in this first epistle that I should have 
much to say. Yet, perhaps, you will 
receive, with a smile of good humour, 
the crude reflections of an inexperi- 
enced foreigner, the novelty of wnose 
situation may plead his excuse for 
innumerable faults. 

In landing at Dieppe, 1 ex peri- 
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enced (never having I ecn before on 
the Continent of Europe) all that 
surprise which prior tourists have 
described, and, indeed, after an ex- 
peditious voyage of a few hours, 1 
found such a change of scene in all 
around me, that. 1 seemed lmieh 
more in a new world, than when, 
after traversing the Atlantic, I set 
foot in America. There, the objects 
u hi< It presented themselves, were all 
fdniii.tr to those which l had left be- 
lt inti. The countenances of the peo- 
ple, their dress, their manners, and 
iheirla n^ua^’e were all the same. Here 
every thing seemed metamorphosed. 
Tins darker complexions and more 
marked features of the crowds who 
thronged the shore, the large cocked 
hut;, and fierce looks of the military, 
the hii>b head-dresses, and other peeu- 
tt.irif iesoftheXorman costume, which 
f?u* female peasantry displayed, and 
the unaccustomed sounds of French 
<md / J atois, w hich assaulted my ears, 
presented altogether a picture so dif- 
ferent from that which 1 had taken 
l eave of a fe\&hours before at Brigh- 
ton, that I had some difficulty in 
persuading myself, that what I saw 
and heard was real, and not the 
phantom of a dream. 

When 1 had sufficiently recovered 
my astonishment to observe them, 

I Sound myself surrounded with the 
importunate, hut civil emissaries of 
numerous inns; each of whom in- 
sisted, as he forced *t card into my 
hand, that tin* house which he re- 
<ommendcd was incomparably the 
h*st. Tim one to w hich, by the ad* 
\»cc of a fellow passenger, 1 allowed 
myself to he conducted at Dieppe, as 
well as most of those at which 1 
stopped on the road, afforded much 
better accommodations than T had 
been led to expect; but you must 
pardon me for observing, that I re- 
marked in all of them, an incon- 
gruity of the most extraordinary 
kind. The walls of the rooms 
were generally painted with A rabesq 
figures, or otherwise ornamented — 
but the lioors, rarely carpeted, were 
oiten tiled, and commonly far from 
clean. Every where we found mag- 
nificent looking glasses, marble chim- 
ney pieces, and or-monlu clocks of 
great value and beauty; while the 
doors v could not shut, and the win- 
dows displayed many a broken pane 
—the beds were excellent, and the 


linen delicately white, but the fmni' 
ture, of silk or satin, was often 
ragged, arid sometimes dirty; and 
a mahogany dining-table seemed an 
unknown luxury. 

1 had an early specimen of the 
manners of your people, exhibited 
in those of a short hoy, about four- 
teen years of age, who waited on me 
at dinner, on the day of my landing. 
He displayed no trifling marks of 
their volubility, vivacity, and offici- 
ous politeness*, which are supposed 
to be inherent in Frenchmen, in every 
class of society, and at every period 
of life. But though no creature 
could he possibly more civil, — and he 
might well be called rempli de peace., 
—1 was surprised at certain impro- 
prieties in his behaviour, of which 
the aukw r ardest clown in our island 
would he ashamed. When I asked 
him for drink, he took a small tum- 
bler from the table (exactly .such » 
one as we use in our dressing-rooms 
in England,) and tin owing some 
water which it contained under the 
cinders of the fire, wiped the glass 
with a dirty napkin, which he car- 
ried under his arm, and then filled 
it with wine. 

This seemed to me no very de- 
corous mode of executing my com- 
mands; but my surprise increased, 
when, at the conclusion of the din- 
ner, the same graceful youth, after 
removing the cloth, threw the crumbs 
of bread, parings of apples, orange 
peel, and other relics of the meal 
which it contained, under the table, 
at which 1 sat, without attempting to 
sweep them away, or to otter any 
apology for what he had done. 

In the course of conversation (for 
this pigmy waiter had chatted away 
during the whole of his services, 
and let me into all his secrets,) he 
had informed me, that he was very 
partial to the English, and was 
going very soon to Brighton, in 
order to learn our language, and to 
study our manners. 1 therefore 
took the liberty of hinting, that 
among other improvements which 
probably he would derive from his 
visit to Great Britain, 1 hoped he 
would discover, that (at least accord- 
ing to our prejudices ,) it was not 
very delicate to empty a glass in the 
fire-place, or to throw a cloth full of 
crumbs under the table. He stared, 
thanked me; and, seeming to be 
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quite unconscious of having been 
guilty of the least impropriety, ob- 
served, as lie shrugged up his shoul- 
ders, and walked out ot the room, 

Q ne tout pays a ses usages” 

In respect to the appearance of 
the country, i had heard much of 
the beauty of Normandy, and was 
not disappointed : it fully answered 
my expectations, particularly as we 
drove along the smiling banks of the 
Seine. The scene ry is, indeed, de- 
lightful, and wants nothing to com- 
plete the landscape but some of those 
elegant villas, thatched cottages, and 
romantic villages, which are so com- 
mon on the English side of the Chan- 
nel. The specimens of Gothic Archi- 
tecture which the buildings of Rouen, 
and other towns which 1 traversed on 
my w iy to Paris, so profusely offer to 
the attention of the antiquary, 1 did 
not stop ci ideally to examine, lmt 
what 1 saw both pleased and sur- 
prise!* me, and, perhaps, on some 
future occasion, I may be tempted 
to conic hither again, purposely to 
study these interesting edifices. 

Oil the road, i made it my prac- 
tice to dine at the Tables dTfote , 
both for the sake of society, and in 
order to have an opportunity of see- 
ing the maimers of the people who 
frequent them. At one of those din- 
ners, finding that politics were the 
order of the day, 1 determined to 
take no share in the conversation, 
but to listen in silent attention. 

One of the company, however, 
seemed resolved not to let me off so 
easily. From his dress, l concluded 
that he was an Abbf*, and, from his 
mode of arguing, that be belonged 
to that party, which bears, in this 
country, the name of Ultra-Royalist. 
— Having made some observations, 
which, by his looks, he seemed to 
expect that 1 should approve, hut to 
which 1 neither expressed assent nor 
dissent, — fc * Mais parley done , Mon- 
s iatr L' Anylois” exclaimed In*, ct 
difts no ns iie.st il pas vrai (/ne vons 
commence? d'eprouver dans voire pays 
hs triit(S effets de principes mol i- 
itonairts — que V insurrection est or- 
ginazev d Lon (Ires, Van nee seduile , et 
un gonverneme.id provisionne forint 
vhez le Lord Mayor.” 

Such seemed to be tlic current re- 
port of tin* day, and when 1 met this 
enquiry with a positive negative, I 
found the only point, upon which 


the company seemed disposed to 
agree, was to disbelieve my evi- 
dence : and, in spite of the repeated 
assurances which I gave them, that 
I had left London perfectly quiet 
only two days before, my declara- 
tions produced no effect on these 
ardent politicians ; and though they 
were too well bred to tell me I lieu, 
1 read in their countenances that 
such was their opinion. 

In the course of the same conver- 
sation, I was informed (and many 
an Englishman lias before beard the 
same news in France,) that Bona- 
parte's return from Elba was a Brit- 
ish maniEiivrc; that L' affaire. fnenr- 
trierede de Mont St . Jean (as the 
battle of Waterloo was called,) was 
not a victory gained, but a fortunate 
escape on our part, on which occa- 
sion we owed our escape to the acci- 
dental arrival of the Prussians; and 
that the victor at Toulouse was not 
the Duke of Wellington, but Marshal 
Soul t. 

1 have no doubt that you will find 
English quid-nnnes making very 
egregious errors in their estimate 
of the present state of France ; 
but I apprehend you will scarcely 
meet with an instance of mis-state- 
ments, as gross as those which 1 
have just related, yet those who 
were guilty of them belonged to 
rather a higher class of society, 
consisting (besides ladies) of two 
Ecclesiastics, several military men, 
and three returned emigrants, on 
whose button-hole dangled the cross 
of St. Louis. 

Of Paris, I have as yet only seen 
the principal features, and I am so 
bewildered with gazing at the vari- 
ous splendid objects which claim my 
attention, that I shall reserve my 
observations till another time. 

For the present, then, adieu. 1 
enclose some letters, which, I hope, 
will procure vou an ent) ve into some 
of our most distinguished circles, in 
which you may study the English 
character en bean. As to John Bull 
in his rough garb, he is so very 
easily known, that I shall leave him, 
with all his faults and merits, to the 
unbiassed examination of your pene- 
trating eye. 

Believe me, 

Ever yours, 

0. Darnlkv. 
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THE MOTHER. 

& JF^smcnt. 

Scene — A Plantation near the Guayaquil River, South America • 
Ferdinand and Isabella. 

Isabella . Oh ! Ferdinand, didst mark the setting sun ? 
Mcthought I never saw him sink so gloriously ; 

From yon hill’s top he bade the world good night ; 

See yet the gorgeous painting of his palace. 

The sumptuous hangings of liis presence-chamber ; 

Curtains of purple, riclily lined with crimson, 

Fring’d round with flame ; the drapery of his throne 
Broidcred and inter tissued o’er with gold, 

By angels’ fingers wrought. 

Fer. Thou’rt a dear, foolish, fanciful 

Isa . Fond Isabel. 

Fer. Ay, let it stand. But prithee tell me, love. 

What do those curiously twined boughs conceal? 

Isa. A sight, I guess, more precious in thy view. 

Than is the splendour of the glowing west; 

Behold! 

Fer. Ha! ’tis my child, my blessed boy, my Carlos! See, he 
wakes ! 

Isa. Hush, pretty life, here’s nought to fright thee, sweet ; 
Peace, innocent dove ; 

Yet music to me more dear thy causeless cry, 

'Than rarest delicate tun’d melody; 

And e’er to me a suflicit of bliss, 

To see thy seraph-smile of ignorant joy ; 

Now is the little urchin in his glory. 

Fer. Heav’n keep ye both ! Who would not be a mother ? 
Scarce are his eyes so dark as thine, my Isabel. 

Isa. Not quite so dark, but very, very bright ; 

Methinks I read a dawning genius in them. 

Fer . Cuiius ! That likes me not! — Rather would I 
lie might possess his mind in deep research; 

A scholar, learn’d in divers languages. . 

Isa. (live me my humour ; let me think to see him 
Val’rous in battle, or far-famed in poesy. 

Fer. Hold, my dear wife ; ’twere hardly well to let our 
Wanton fancies thus outrun futurity. 

Many a turning year must pass the world, 

Between the wish and its desired fulfilment ; 

Please heaven, he be spared to us. 

Isa. Cruel father, write not his doom to die ; 

Though, out of doubt, many a grievous malady 
Doth haunt these parts. — But how soon may we go hence ? 

Fer . Not yet of many months ; but if prevail 
Maternal fears, touching the infant’s life. 

We’ll have him strait convey’d to other shores. 

Isa. Convey’d to other shores ! Think ye I’ll brook 
The loss of that it joy’d me so to gain ? 

Part with a part of my own soul and substance ? 

1 fear not for his life ; 

* I’ll stand a rampart betwixt him and death ; 

A halting place, where evil cannot pass ; 

Absorb the noxious vapours ere they reach him ; 

Way-lay the fever, and, with my fond heart 
Parry, as with a shield, the stroke of pestilence. 
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Lines to Sappho . S3 

Blossom of life ! liow could I live without thee ! 

Yet, having thee, want nothing else beside. 

Fur. A frank confession ! 

/ am not needful to thy selfish joys, then ; 

I did not look to this, ungrateful girl ! 

When you have learn’d to better prize my company. 

You may have more of it ; till then, farewell. 

Isa . So, now I’ve anger’d him, the jealous churl ! 

What may I do to win min back again ; 

I'll follow strait, and softly seek t’ appease him; 

Come, dearest Carlos ; nay, but hold, I will not 
Still bear his infant rival m my arms. 

Seeing, lest the object did awake his ire, 

May bar our friendly reconcilement ; 

Lie there, lie still, my love, a little space. 

( Goes out , hut shortly returns. ) 

Where can lie be ? I wish I could have met him! 

But let it pass : he can’t be sore displeased ; 

Another time. I’ll put up my peace off’ring. 

Now, pretty cherub, mother is near ye, hush ; 

1 hear ye, little brawler ; well, my sweetheart 

Ha ! heavenly mercies ! Monster, spare my hoy ! 

Help, help ! — the child ! — O ! do not kill my infant ; 

Feed here, here’s flesh enough, —here, here — 

( Throws herself between the alligator and the child. ) 

Enter Scirio and Slaves. 

Scipto, What shriek I heard! — ’Twas like my mistress* voice ! 
O frightful sight! 

Where is some weapon,— quick thy hunting spear; 

There, I have done it : look, how the monster writhes ! 

Seize ye the child. I’ll raise the lady up ; 

Away — hence — haste, — on to the house — speed, speed ; 

Now arc we safe. Am a. 


LINES TO SAPPHO. 


On! there is a joy in straying 
Alone by the deep, 

When Luna’s beams are playing, 
And savage waters sleep. 

But a charm more true and tender, 
A radiance more divine, 

E’er dwells amid the splendour 
Of that dark eye of thine. 

Oh ! how 1 love to linger 
And listen to the shell, 

That answers to the finger 
Of the sea maiden well. 

But there are tones replying, 

More truly by far, 

To thy fair finger flying 
O’er thy simple guitar. 

Though the voices of the daughters 
Of ocean in song, 

O’er the surface of the waters, 
Sweep lightly along; 

Yet sweeter o’er the waters 
Of earth’s troubled sea. 


Most lovely of her daughters, 

Is thy lone voice to me. 

It hath melody more cheering 
Than the notes of delight, 

Which hail Aurora peering 
From her mantle of light 

It hath tenderness and power. 
Like the nightingale’s lay, 

Lamenting in her bower, 

At the parting of day. 

At the calm and placid hour, 
When the day-beams depart, 

As the dew upon the flower, 

It steals on the heart. 

Though borne on haughty pinion, 
And spurning controul ; 

With a magical dominion 
It rules o’er the soul : 

While the spirit, unrepiuing, 
Submits to the chain, 

Thy suowy hands are twining, 

As we list to thy strain. 

Adolesgens. 
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SKETCHES FROM NATURE. 

No. 2. 


“ It’s getting dark, mother, ” said 
a pretty little girl about five yeais 
of age, as she drew her chair to the 
side of her mother, looking* up with 
the artlessness of innocence into her 
face; “it’s getting* dark, mother, 
and father is not come home yet;” 
— u and the wind blows it gale,” 
continued a healthy looking lad, 
two or three years older — “ the 
waves break right over the hlack 
rock ; — I’ve just been to St. Antho- 
ny’s Point, and there’s one boat 
come ashore, and lost her rudder ; 
—and old Thomas’s boat is swamp- 
ed, and gone ashore below the 
church; — hut I can’t sec anything 
of father yet;” — The scene of this 
conversation was one of those hum- 
ble fishermen's huts that are strewed 
here and there bordering on the 
coast of the Channel, among the 
bleak and barren hills on the south- 
west coast of Cornwall. The inte- 
rior was neat and cleanly, and ap- 
peared to he the abode of peace and 
contentment. The mother of these 
two youthful prattlers, held an infant 
in her arms, which she had just been 
feeding 

The idea that it was getting late, 
and her husband not returned, in- 
duced her to hasten to the beach, 
where he was accustomed to house 
his little boat when the evening 
threatened to be tempestuous; — it 
had always been her practice in their 
days of courtship to hail her belov- 
ed Janies on landing, and had never 
been omitted since their marriage, 
unless detained by sickness or some 
imperious duty. Methinks all the 
toils and dangers of the past would 
he amply repaid, and every gloomy 
anticipation of futurity he banished, 
as the rolling wave lias borne him 
iroudly to the shore, where the fond 
>osom, of which he was the life and 
joy, was waiting to receive him. She 
had been too much accustomed to 
witness the tempest in its fury, to 
feel particularly apprehensive for 
the safety of her husband cm the 
present occasion. Taking the in- 
fant in her arms, young Jemmy at 
the same lii^e leading the little’girl 
by the hand, she proceeded to the 


beach to greet his arrival. Tin* 
dark, heavy clouds swept wildly over 
the face of heaven, the hoarse waves 
lashed the unshaken shore, and fai 
and near, the white foam of the 
ocean was driven to a distance in an 
unceasing shower. When she arm 
ed at the point* — a spot of ground 
which runs like a little promontory 
into the sea, being considerably eh* 
vated above the surrounding shores, 
— she anxiously strained her eyes, 
to catch, if possible, a glimpse of 
James’s little skiff. Three of the 
boats belonging to a neighbouring 
hamlet wont already arrived ; one 
of w hich was much shattered by a 
tremendous surge, that dashed it 
against the rocky shore. She stood 
on tip-toe, looking solicitously round 
for some time, when the little giil 
first pointing hoi finger, and then 
clapping her hands for joy, cried, 
“There, there, mother; that's fa- 
ther's boat;” — ■“ Where, my lose, 
where?” — Oh ! it's gone now, hut 
you’ll soon see it again” — in a few 
minutes she exclaimed, “ Now can’t 
you see it over yonder — a great way 
oft'?” — she saw, and hei heart wi- 
thered as she saw ; — it was as far as 
eye could reach, through the gloom 
of the tempest and the approaching 
shades of evening. They had not 
been able to carry sail for some time, 
and the wind blowing down the 
channel, with the ebbing tide, afford- 
ed no prospect of their reaching 
land for some hours; — to live in 
such a sea, with a light hark like 
theiis, was next to impossible ; and 
the melancholy presentiments of a 
tender and affectionate wife, under 
such circumstances, may he bettei 
conceived than described. Lucy (for 
that was her name) lingered on the 
point for some time, to catch at in- 
tervals a glance of his tossed hark, 
as it mounted the topmost w aves, till 
the darkness of night rendered it 
impossible for her to discern any 
thing, save the milk-whin* foam of 
the boiling billows, as they hurst 
with harsh and thundering roar 
against the foot of the firm rock on 
which she stood ; whilst the spray 
flying around drenched her with 
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.its dews: “Come, mother,” said the 
little girl, shivering- with cold, u let 
ns go home ; — father is there by this, 

I dare say; — and we ^ill all sit by 
the /ire, and dry our clolhos; — I am 
so wet; — and baby’s wet too, mo- 
ther, — rome, let’s run, Jemmy, and 
get there first.” 

At the voice of her child slie start- 
ed, her thoughts bad been on the 
dark waves, and vied with them in 
wildness ; she found, for the first 
time, that they were indeed wet ; for 
as night and. increasing distance 
shut the little vessel from her view, 
she had insensibly drawn nearer and 
neater to the shore, till she could 
trace it no longer,* — she now turned 
towards home, occasionally stopping 
and looking wistfully round ; strain- 
ed her eyes to see, and ears to hear, 
mhu 'thing of him who had been the 
joy of h**r heart, with whom she 
had rejoiced in prosperity, and on 
whom ’she had leaned in sorrow. 

On her arrival at home, her chil- 
dren uere waiting for her; she had 
sometimes left it to meet him with a 
soi rowing heart, but never till now 
had she returned uneomforted, be- 
cause she had never before returned 
without him. Her humble fire-side, 
appeared cheerless and dull, like the 
countenance of the dead, wanting 
the soul that animated it. u Alas!” 
said she, siting herself before 
tin turf fire, which the hoy was as- 
siduously bmwing, M ‘‘ alas ! what 
hardships toy poor husband endures, 
even at this moment; whilst 1 am 
seated at ease with his own dear in- 
nocents smiling round me, he is 
battling with the foaming waves, or 
haply sinking in their briny bosom,” 
— her lace was pah;, a tear rolled 
down her cheek, and heaving a deep 
sigh, she raised her eyes to heaven, 
arid ejaculated with almost delirious 
fervour, “ Oh! spare — spare him — 
or we must all perish.” 

After having put her children to 
bed, slie gave them each the nightly 
maternal kiss, but not ill smiles as 
she was wont — it was bedewed with 
tears, as she thought on tueir 
wretched father. From the roai of 
the waves which was heard like dis- 
tant thunde.i, and the increasing 
fierceness of the wind, as it whistled 
through the c revices of her lowly 
dwelling, it was evident that the 
storm grew more furious; she arose, 
Eur. Mag . Vol. 82. 


and opening the door, stood listen- 
ing; — not a star shot forth its sil- 
very ray to enliven the mariner with 
the whisperings of hope; no sound 
was heard, save the dread concussion 
of elemental strife, or the remorse- 
less dash of billows; sometimes she 
fancied she could hear an approach- 
ing footstep ; but it was all a. de- 
ception, and at length she closed 
the door in the bitterness of despair. 
The thought .suggested itself, — he 
might have? sheltered in some of the 
neighbouring creeks, — but as morn- 
ing approached, and James came 
not, these hopes gradually died away. 
— Once indeed she imagiued she 
heard him at the door, — she sprang 
to open it ; — and a neighbouring 
fisherman presented himself; — be 
was a dark looking and surly fellow, 
who bad always been viewed by 
Lucy with an eye of fear mingled 
with disgust; as she understood he 
was connected with some smugglers 
that frequented the coast, and she 
trembled lest he might persuade 
James to join in their illegal and 
dangerous traffic. He said he was 
just come to ask if James was come 
home; she answered in alow and 
feeling negative. 

In his rough uncultivated manner 
he endeavoured to cheer her ; — but 
there was a degree of coarseness and 
brutality in bis manner, that made 
Lucy involuntarily shudder. One 
circumstance be mentioned which 
encouraged her lo hope all was well. 
“ Mayhap,” said he, “ lie’s now 
gone to Ihivy’s, after all — one o’ tli’ 
boats is snugly riding in St. Antho- 
ny’s creek ;” she clasped him by the 
arm in an evtasy of delight, and 
was about to ask him to step in, 
when he continued,— 41 And what if 
he is drowned — and that’s the worst, 
you know — ye’ll stand a rare chance 
to better yourself. I’ve had some 
thoughts about you myself— you’re 
passable enough, and you’ve gotten 
a pratty pair of eyes of your own, 
and a nice soft rosy cheek, I’ll war- 
rant.” He was about to place his 
brawny arm round her neck, when 
she stepped back, and dashed the 
door in his face; the unfeeling brute, 
after having endeavoured to open it 
in vain, muttering bis deadly curses, 
slowly retired, and the last sound of 
bis foot-fall was soon mingled and 
lost in the roar of the tempest. As 
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day advanced, the storm abated, and 
Lucy stepped to the shore — she 
sought each crevice for him, hut in 
vain ; — and not a single object greet- 
ed her eye on Jthe dark waste of bil- 
lows, that could lend the least light 
whereby to guess at his fate. “ Hap- 

a ,” thought she, as she watched 
eir unquiet heaving, “he has been 
swallowed up in your greedy bosom.” 
At times she thought she could dis- 
cern something at a distance floating 
on the waters ; hut it was too remote, 
and the glimpses she caught of it; 
too faint to enable her to distinguish 
whether it was a piece of wreck, or 
one of those clumps of sea-weed, 
that having been severed from tin* 
rock where they grew by the fury of 
the waves, are often seen floating 
about after a storm. 

The wind continued gradually to 
abate, but the face of the ocean, as 
far as eye could reach, presented but 
one dreary forest of waves. She 
returned once more to her hut with 
less of hope, and gloomier fears. 
After having dressed her smiling in- 
nocents, and partaken their frugal 
hut melancholy breakfast, the affec- 
tionate family sallied forth to the 
beach ; — there was now only a mo- 
derate breeze, hut the billows were 
still rolling darkly and tumultuously ; 
after searching for some time, the 
little boy espied something the retir- 
ing tide had left on the shore close 
by the church-yard;— they hastened 
to the spot; it was a sail severed 
from the mast, apparently belong- 
ing to some small lug sail bout. 
As they drew near, Lucy perceived 
a dead body attached to it ; — the feet 
were all that was visible, the sail co- 
vering the head and neck ; — she ran ; 
—she knelt down beside it; — and 
with her right hand, gradually un- 
covered the neck ; — it was hare, and 
the unbuttoned shirt collar lay care- 
lessly open ; one arm was stretched 
out, and the other formed a pillow 
for the head, which heeded it not 
could it he James ? — she gazed wildly 
around, her eyes appeared starting 
from their sockets;— her heart sick- 
ened she could proceed no further, 
but turning away her head, looked 
intensely oh the invidious wave ; — 
meanwhile the officious little girl 
had drawn the sail wholly aside 
shivering with acutest agony, she 
a^ain turned her head, and was 
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outstretching her hand to complete 
the dreadful task, it touched tin* 
marble cheek, her eye at the same 
time resting on the Vine, but faded 
features of her adored James, 
which her child, unconscious of the 
awful truth, was in the act of kiss- 
ing. She fetched a, deep and mourn 
ful sigh, and fell senseless on the 
corpse:— from that time her mind 
became a ruin and a wreck. On be? 
revival to life, her mental powers 
were deranged ; she laughed, she 
wept, she talked incoherently, — but 
oftentimes kindly and affectionately : 
like an instrument out. of tune, there 
was something sweet even in her 
ravings ; — each future ill of life fell 
on her heart like dew on ihe ada- 
mantine rock, leaving no trace be- 
hind : — there were ideas, hut they 
were disunited and broken; — tlieie 
was imagination, but it was lawless 
and unreined ; — there were thoughts, 
but they were wild and wandering : 
thenceforth her mind became like a 
comet in its flight, rolling uncheck- 
ed through the eternity of space. 
Her children were orphans ; — during 
her lifetime, one only feeling gleam- 
ed through the darkness of delirium 
that enveloped her; — it was maternal 
love;— she still pressed her helpless 
infant to her bosom with the tender- 
est care; — when it wept, she sooth 
cd it; — when it slumbered, she 
watched it; — when it smiled, she 
kissed it;— night and day became 
the same to her; and all objects, all 
sights, all sounds, were alike un 
heeded, or only noticed with a heai t • 
less smile. 

She would sometimes start dis- 
tractedly, and exclaim, “ There— 
there — tbe waves have got him ; — 
they sweep— they roll — they hurst 
over his head save — save — oh ! save 
him — and then with a loud laugh 
fall exhausted on the ground. The 
day arrived when they were to con- 
sign the last remains of the depait- 
eaand lamented James to the parent 
earth. He was borne from the pretty 
cottage, once the abode of happiness 
and content, now of death, orphan- 
age, and delirium:— she saw him 
laid in the grave, hard by the spot 
where his body was iirst discovered, 
but she was wholly unconcerned: 
her look was vacancy, and her every 
action bespoke her a lunatic: — her 
children sobbed bitterly as they saw 
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the coffin that contained their affec- 
tionate father lowered into the grave : 
it was peaceful and humble,— but if 
ever the heart mourned— if ever by- 
standers entered into the feeling of 
sorrow such a mournful event occa- 
sions, it was over the grave of James 
the fisherman : — he had endeared 
himself to all by his kindness and 
gonei osity ; and each had some pleas- 
ing instance of the one or the other 
to sob out to his neighbour as they 


lingered round : this is the sweetest 
requiem that can rise over the ashes 
of the wisest jpid the best. Many a 
long and tempestuous night does the 
forlorn Lucy sit upon the beach, and 
talk with waves ; or, listening to the 
breakers’ deafening roar— 

“ Watch the pale moonlight on the 
w ave, 

That ripples by that cheerless grave.” 

J. R.W. 


LINES TO A LADY. 

In Imitation oC fflJorfcsfoovtjh 

On ! can's! thou tell, when the langour of sleep 
O'er thy senses unheeded begins to creep: 

When woodbines wildly wreathing shed 
Their fragrance around where thy couch is spread : 
While the crimson curtain of evening throws 
The deepening shade o’er thy sweet repose ; 

And is heard from afar the w ? ild ocean’s roar. 

As it bellowing foams o’er the broken shore ; 

And the herd hangs, lowing, on the distant hill ; 
When every fluttering breath is still, 

Rut the zephyr, fail’d by Cupid’s wing, 

A* he watches over thee slumbering ; 

W hy thou caust not brook the peaceful pow r er 
That closes thy lids in that magic hour > 

And l will tell thee why 1 cannot controul 
i he langour bewitching that seizes my soul: 

When glances the light of thy dark, dark eye. 

Then cowers beneath my gaze*, bashfully : 

Why, looking on thee, though without the will, 
Howbcit I find that 1 gaze on thee still. 

While those beaming orbs so sweetly shine ; 

While matchless beauty and youth are thine; 
While virtue and truth are dear to me, 

O! I shall love to flunk and to gaze on thee; 

And now it remaineth not to tell 

Why 1 look on thee, whom I love so well; 

Rut yet it remaineth to ask of thee 
To pardon this, my infirmity ; 

And although of my sin I shall never repent. 

Save when thy brow shall darken ; aud then. 
Though l weep for the fault, l shall sin again ^ 
There is with my nature such frailty blent. 

1 leave my future lot to thee, 

Dispose of it, therefore, graciously. 


Adolescexs. 
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SHORT STAGES. 

“All the woild's a stage, 

And all the men and women merely passenyeri ’* 


Titb rase and expedition of 1 i i- 
velling in this country have long 
been a mhikc of domesth benefit, 
anti a theme of foieign admirulion. 
In paifuular, the appointments of 
our ni.iil coaches excite the attention 
of every st 1 anger, who is astonished 
and delighted at tli • prei hion, ia- 
pidity, and safety, with whidi he 
finds himself, hy tlieir agency, tians- 
ported from one ext remit) of the 
island to the other. 

Hut for those, also, whose jour- 
neys are of a moie limited natme, 
exti.iordinary lai ililies have of late 
ycats been provided. Among* the 
numerous comeniemes with which 
the metropolis now iihoumls, iheic 
arc few ot less questionable utility 
than the short stages, a*, they aic 
called, wliiib maintain an houily 
communh athm with the neighbour- 
ing* villages. The lmmbei of these 
vehicles is almost imredihle. At 
one house alone, bearing the elegant 
name of “ The Goose and the Grid- 
iron,” above two bundled arrive, 
and, of (omse, fiom the same plaie 
as mail) depart, daily. 

The aeeommodation thus afforded 
to the public at la*_ is greai ; and 
to sev cral extensive and highly va- 
luable (lasses ot the loiumunity it 
has become indispensibh . (dorks 
in public offices, and the setond and 
third ranks of the mercantile and 
pioiessmnal world, w hocaiinotafloi d 
to keep theii own carriages, or even 
to incur the regailai ly returning ex- 
pense of a hackney ehaiiot, are tie- 
vertlu less enabled, by means of these 
humble and cheap conveyances, to 
enjoy the health and romtoit of a 
country residence. A cento 1 y or tw o 
ago, mod of the predecessors of stub 
individuals were compelled, with 
their families, to live in the City ; 
and to the < loseness with whicli they 
were paiked, the impure air which 
they constantly breathed, and llieir 
want of due exercise, was probably 
attributable that general dwarfish- 
ness of stature, of which the West- 
end wits of former days availed 
themselves so unsparingly in their 


jokes upon cockneys. A \ei\ kt 
vourable alteration has, howevei. 
taken plan* in that i expect It is 
no longer u* nal to transai 1 bnsines 
after tour or live oMoik. About 
that hour, pci sons aie to he seen 
hastening from all qua iters, to the 
bu«k ol the Itoyil Exchange, to 
Gi a< (•chin eh - sfiet t, to St. Paul’' 
Glnnc h-y aid, to ('}»aring-( loss, 01 to 
the White-hotse Cellar, theme to he 
fi uudled down to a late dinner at 
Horn *rlon, Jllaekheath, Hampstcuk 
( laphain, 01 Hammersmith, and to 
foiget, in the eve ning hla/e of tluui 
own Inc-sid'*, the various anxieties 
hy which, pwliap-*, the eaihei pait 
of their day lias bee n (hulled. Ir 
has often 1 ms iumm boast, th >t a woid 
sy noiiimous to “ home i not to he 
discoveied in any otlu j lunging* 
than English; and that the mi ial 
plcasuies, the re< olle. tion of w btc h 
is inseparably connected with that 
endearing expiession in the minds 
of lim'd Englishmen, me no when* 
i dished with ‘oimidi conhality and 
glee as in Engl mil. Mow deeply, 
tlien, arc* u<* indebted to a fontui- 
ance, hy vvhicli the value of Immt, to 
those who have one, is m> matcually 
enhanced. 

Although eimuuxtanees do not 
reudei the advantage, which l haw* 
des ribed, so important to my silt a 4 
to thousands of my more happy fel 
iow-( iti/eus ; although uo lovely 
wile and prattling children hustle 
1 u piepuc me for my morning de- 
pirtuie, or hmry to welcome me on 
my evening return; although l seem 

a not destin'd such delights 

to share, 

My prime of life in wandering spent, 
and care." 

Yet, l am frequently induced, by 
had weather, or by r the fatigue of a 
protracted ramble, to adept the 
shelter or relief afforded by a shrill 
“ Going* up. Sir? going up " * And 
I have seldom done so, without 
deriving considerable amusement, 
and, in some cases, considerable 
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information from the occurrence. Tin* 
majority of passengcis by the -.hurt 
stamps, while they are purified from 
the ignorance and from the con- 
sequent barbarism of the lowest ci- 
ders of lh« people, are not in that 
condition in which V usage (hi momle 
piodiu es a courteous hnt insipid mo- 
notony, if not of actual, at least of 
apparent < harm ter. Voltaire says, 
that the Fnghsh are like a pot of 
their own porter. — The top is froth; 
at the bottom are the dregs; the 
noddle is excellent. The simile may 
he too broad, but there is some truth 
in it. 

It occasionally affords me no little 
eidei tuinment, while I listen to the 
iinimaVd discussion that frequently 
piewiK in these “ leathern con- 
v rniem es,” to guess the peruliir 
iMcHpiitions and habits of those by 
whom it is i.« tried on. Practice has, 
J liaMer in\ self, conferred upon me 
tolei able skill in this respect. I have 
min times lr‘en led, by very slight 
imlu aliens, to tormconjci tmvs w niili 
>ul>M*quent enijuiry has provd to be 

ell-toimded. I have detected a 
sto< k-broker, by his remarking, that 
the baiometcr “ looked up u soli- 
* itoi l*y his u demurring” to the 
observations of a gentleman on the 
opjae ite seat, and an artist, by his 
pnu mg the “hue tone of colour” 
of an h on-grev horse that passed us 
on the road. Candour, however, 
compi Is me to conhss, that I now 
and then <ommit a little blunder. 
I once mistook a sheriff's ofVer for 
a mushian, bemuse he spoke of 
“ hais,” and “a good catih;” and 
just liter the death of our late 
venerable Sovereign, I nearly es- 
« aped insulting a young dandy, who 
talked a great deal about “men and 
measures,” and who, 1 afterwards 
understood, was a junior clerk to 
one of the Under Secretaries of State, 
b\ asking him the ready-money-pricc 
of a suit of the best French black. 

1 n most slioi t stages, there belongs 
to every regular set of passengers 
one person of greater self-importam * 
than the lest, who affects to assume 
an authujitativc tone and manner. 
This especially oct urs, when an in- 
dividual so pre-dtsposed, happens to 
he invested with any of the parochial 
dignities of his neighbourhood. It 
is this person who draws up or lets 


down the windows. It is this per- 
son who rates the coachmhn for 
waiting more than exactly two mi- 
nutes at the door of a dilatory cus- 
tomer. It is this person who pre- 
scribes the precise line of streets 
through which the stage shall he 
driven to the plaeeof its destination. 
— Sometimes his assumption is si- 
lently acquiesced in ; sometimes, it 
is stoml) icsistcd. More than once, 
after an absence iff several months, 
I have again taken my station in 
the narrow arena of a contest iff thin 
description, for the sole purpose of 
gratifying my curiosity, by ascer- 
taining whether, in the interval, the 
ancient autocrat had been able to 
maintain his despotism, or whether 
lie had been deposed by a well-con- 
certed and vigorous rebellion. 

Another striking characteristic of 
these vehicles is, the inclination evin- 
ied by many of their temporary oc- 
cupants (although seldom on the 
part iff the regular passengers, be- 
tween whom and interlopers there 
is often much jealousy,) to commu- 
nicate to utter strangers u thorough 
knowledge of their own affairs. In 
passing from Tinnham Green to 
Piccadilly, 1 have been entertained 
with every particular of a compli- 
cated and interminable law-suit ; and 
I have had the distance from Leaden- 
hall Street to Limehouse rendered 
apparently short by an accurate enu- 
meration of the various connexions, 
down to the fifth cousin, by mar- 
riage, of one whom I had never be- 
fore seen, and whom I trust it is no 
breach of Christian charity to pray 
to Heaven 1 may never see again. 

Jlut it would he gross injustice 
were I not to repeat that the gratifi- 
cation which I have sometimes expe- 
rienced on these occasion' has much 
exceeded the annoyance. One of 
the most delightful incidents that I 
ever witnessed, and which afforded 
me a pure and unmixed enjoyment, 
occurred the other day in the Chel- 
sea stage, at a moment when I was 
so lucky as to he seated in it. 

1 have a friend in Sloane Terrace, 
who is an excellent fellow; and, 
which is more (to use Dogberry’s 
phraseology) a great reader; and, 
which is more, a tolerable chess 
player. Having passed an evening 
with him in chatting on books, he at 
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length induced me to sit down to t he 
hoard ; at which, as his custom is 
he checkmated me repeatedly with- 
out merry. I certainly revenged 
myself wry amply on his sandwiches 
and liqueurs ; hut before his hosti- 
lity and my spirit of retaliation were 
satiated, it became so late, that 1 
gladly accepted bis offer of a sofa 
and a* blanket for the night. 

As I had an affair of some impor- 
tance in town next morning, I de- 
termined to go by the nine o’clock 
stage ; at the office for which my 
friend’s servant accordingly hooked 
a place, and 1 was punctually called 
for at the proper hour. In the coach 
I found two gentlemen, who I have 
no doubt belonged to one of the re- 
spectable classes to which I have al- 
ready alluded, and were on their 
way "to their daily employment. By 
the time that we had determined that 
it threatened rain, had predicted 
nhal would he the amount of the 
subscription for the distressed Irish, 
and had supposed that Parliament 
would not be prorogued until the 
the latter eml of July, the coach ar- 
rived at the junction of Sloane-strect 
with Knightsbridgc; and the coach- 
man hastily drew up, in order to ad- 
mit a lady who was there, auditing 
his approach, hut whom he did not 
appear at all to know. She saluted 
us with much civility. Her age 
seemed to be about five and forty. 
She was rather en bon point. Her 
countenance was intelligent, and, if 
not handsome, (of which I will not 
he sure) possessed an expression of 
mingled sweetness and frankness 
uhich in my opinion is peculiar to 
our countrywomen. Conversation, 
which this little stoppage had inter- 
rupted, was resumed, but the topic 
was again changed. 

“ 1 wonder,” exclaimed one of my 
male companions, “ what has become 
of that young lady as we used to 
take up here, and sit down at the 
bottom of Chancery Lane ?” 

“ I can’t guess,” replied the other. 
u She came for a long time very re- 
gular ; but she has not been with us 
for a fortnight.” 

“ 7$’* a great loss. She was al- 
ways so chatty and pleasant,” 

“ Yes : and very diffident too ; — 
that’s what J call properly diffident; 
— not sheepish or shame-faced.” 


jJuLy 

“ O ! not a bit. Just what a 
young woman shoufd he. Do you 
remember how, by two or three quiet 
words she confounded the spark as 
kept staring her in the eyes one day, 
’till 1 was going to say something 
to him which he would not have 
liked, only she saw what I was about, 
and spoke herself, to prevent what 
she thought might he mischief?” 

“ Aye ; and do you recollect that 
snowy morning last November, 
when, though the roach was cram- 
med, she begged that the poor little 
child of a soldier’s* wife outside 
might he taken in, and all I could 
do, insisted on carrying it, wet as 
it was, in her own lap ?” 

“ Yes ; she was a good creature, 
and very pretty into the bargain. 
Every body liked her. Even Sam 
the coachman, when he let down or 
put up the steps for her seemed to 
do it with a half smile : though 1 
think he’s about, the gruffest fellow 
as 1 ever saw. * should like amaz- 
ingly to know what is become of 
hei.” 

“ So should I. But with her dis- 
osition, she’s sure to be uncommon 
appy, go where she may.” 

Towards the close or the above 
dialogue my eye happened to glance 
on our female fellow* passenger, and 
was suddenly arrested by observing 
that her fine face was lighted up 
with no ordinary emotion, which she 
vainly endeavoured to suppress, hut. 
which at length she succeeded in 
checking so far as to hide it from 
any scrutiny but that of a physiog- 
nomist. I have already owned my 
vanity on that score. Of course, f 
immediately set about divining tin? 
cause of die appearance I had no- 
ticed. Many sagacious conclusions 
did 1 draw; but they all fell far 
short of the affecting truth, told 
with great simplicity by tire lady 
herself, as she was preparing to 
leave us in Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden. 

u Gentlemen,” said she, with the 
most gracious smile conceivable, 
“ I cannot wish you farewell, with- 
out thanking you for your very 
handsome praises of — my daughter! 
She is indeed an excellent girl, and 
deserves your good opinion." Her 
eyes filler! with tears, and she made 
a short pause. “ I am sure you hav t> 
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kind hearts ; and that you will be 
glad to hear that. she no longer goes 
by the sta<je to the place of her usual 
business, because she was married 
last week to a worthy young man, 
with whom { hope and* believe she 
will he Ood bless you !” 

J do not profess to be sentimental ; 


hut I would cheerfully endure the 
jolting of the worst-hung coach that 
a patentee for easy carriages evei 
invented, over a hundred miles of 
the most rugged road that commis- 
sioners were ever appointed to keep 
in repair, to experience such another 
sensation as 1 ielt at that moment. 

W. H. W. 


THE SURRENDER OF FORT ST. PHILIP. 
& Dramatic j&feetcfb 

Scene I. The Cnxlle. 

A I,M ANZOR. 

Hir thee, Silvestre, to the arsenal ; 

Minutely note its yet remaining store; 

See to La Jouquire. this despatch convey’d. 

And in thy way bid Jervais to me. — Speed. 

O! direful strait! — Hedg’d in betwixt two evils ; 

Set at the point of two diverging paths; 

Forc’d to choose one, yet fearful each were wrong’. 
The people's clamour is capitulation. 

While ’fore the stern inexorable King 
My head would answer my loo-ready yielding. 

Would 1 were 

Supreme in power, or hut obedient to it. 

1 *reat heaven, direct me in my dread resolve ; 

And which were best, to farther push the siege. 

Or, by surrenderment 

Enter Rojverjco. 

Rod. Surrenderment ! Who names surreudermenl i 
Succour at hand, and victory in view; 

Look not deject, good Governor, nor shrink 
Uomjuesfs red arm up with thy icy fears ; 

Many a lusty band ’s among our troops; 

Many a heart zealous and brave as mine ; 

This one day’s truce hath made new men of them. 
Aim. Alas! How old art thou, Rodorigo ? 

Hod. Just turn’d eighteen, any Lord. 

Aim. O! Age of happy inexperience 1 
Who’d not exchange the sage’s vastest wisdom, 

For the delusive hope of simplest youth ? 

I’ve counted twice thy years, young man, and time 
Hath taught me to mistrust. 

Our hold attempt 

To hold communion with the Spanish ship. 

Hath fail’d, and he, trust-worthy, faithful Ic'ort, 
Made rapthe. Roy, these things are hard against us 
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Kod. Let not the soldiery behold thee thus ; 

Oo round the garrison, talk high of courage, 

And we could bear us out for five days longer. 

The foe would fairly leave us from despair. 

Shew thy men this, I pray, brave General. 

Aim . Rather do you, coining as ’twere from me; 

In truth 1 feel me lighter than 1 was ; 

I’ve caught a fiery spirit of thy words ; 

Go, my good cousin, say whate’er you list. 

(Exit Rode r too. 


Enter Matilda. 

Aim. Now, fair Matilda, wherefore art thou here ? 
Keep with thy maids, thy ordain’d apartment. 

Nor come to cross me with thy childish plaints, 

In this my last cxlremest exigence. 

Mat. ) cannot think me safe but where thou art ; 
Such sights and sounds of uttermost despair 
Do reach the casement of our lofty turret, 

As frighteth speech from its coherency. 

Mothers, with piercing cry, would seeming seek 
To cleave the thick substantial battlements; 

Widows call down the stony heights to crush them ; 
Grey-headed piety curses heaven’s decree, 

Atul infant innocence turns wildly savage; . 

Each face looks fear and ghastly wonderment. 

They whom the sword hath spared, perish of famine; 
Who these outlive are slain bv livid plague. 

Mine ears do bleed, 

To hear my damsels’ foies of death and slaughter; 

And now myself behold a scene so horrid. 

As makes me shudder to repeat or think on : 

A father carried to his pining home ; 

A scant supply of food, himself forbore 
To taste, that once his starving brood again 
Might eat and live. His tott’ring step had gain’d 
The hovel’s gate ; exhaust, he fell to earth, 

While from his strengthlcss hold the treasur'd loaf 
Roll’d on into a gutter full of gore ; 

An infant boy ran forth, and, so had hunger 
Prey’d to extinction on each finer feeling, 

Passing his prostrate parents’ fate, bis eye 
Sought th’ untempting meal, when strait the bread 
So soak’d in blood, devour’d he greedily. 

Aim. Forbear, my love, to ravel out these horrors. 
Mat. When may we hope that they shall cease to be ? 
O! be persuade to grant th’ unequal contest; 

To yield were honour now ; open the gates, 

For not the bitterest hate of furious foe 

Gould curse wit li sufferings like fierce famine’s torture. 

Ainu Alas, Matilda! little dost thou reck 
The pillaging', the lawless violence, and all 
Th* unha flow’d revelling of victory. 

No temple’s holy fane shall sacred be 
To saintly relic, or to virgin fears. 

And thou, the wife of scarce two months 

Mat. Fie, fie, my Lord ; 

The English have an honourable fame. 

And on my knees I'll crave the gallant Stanhope 
I hat lie would let our people pass in peace ; 

Putting up my pair’d hands in supplication, 
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And raising piteously my streaming eyes. 

Evoke my soul into my earnest lip. 

Aim. False liailre^, hold ! thou dost occasion seek 
To spread thy (harms t • foreign admiration, 

O! cursed vain conceit : O! woman, woman. 

Angelic /lend! Bod gave to Eve her beauty. 

The devil did inform her with the knowledges on t. 

And thou hadst been a true and loyal wife, 

Tliou'dst wish thine eyes wen* dim and lustreless; 

4 live tip the soft Vermillion of thy cheek 
To he seam'd and intersected o’er with scars; 

Thy tresses to he shorn, thy form disfigured. 

hint. Alas ! my lord, what means this sudden humour ? 
So shbngly, strangely moved, I ne’er beheld thee; 

T’were worth my life to see thee often thus. 

Teach me my fault; i falsi* ? what is’t you sayr 

Aim. Sweet Maud, my words were hasty and unmeaning. 
These Keen perplexities do chafe my temper; 

Forgive me love, and lest you doubt I might 
1 local l my penitence as 1 would my error. 

Feel here my heart, and think each vivid throb 
Docs syllable an eager prayer for pardon. 

717ft/. Ail 1 ran have to give is ever thine. 

Yet hold, my pardon were too cheap that thus, 

So soon 1 yield it to the suing for; 

I’ll he more strange, and cold, and look displeas’d. 

That, being not easily gain’d thou’lt take more heed on’t. 
4/m. Beauteous Matilda, my too lovely wife, 

I hare a wild surmise, a mad design ; 

Say, wilt thou bind thyself to do my bidding. 

Serve my command, and execute iny will. 

71/ft/. I have no other will than what is thine. 

Aim. Promise; nay, swear, you will not shrink from it. 
lUul. I best may prove my truth by my performance. 

1 lm. Know, then, 1 leave a stratagem 

f t . on my clammy tongue, tlie words do choke me 

II hejeby t’ escape. — Soft — some one comes — ft ei ire. 


N» i v i; 1 1 . — Outside the. walls. — Distant part of the enemy's c amp. 

Sevoiuno and Brian. 

Sew Why sirrah, knave, how now? didst ihou not hear me call thee 
vailet ; whereupon didst thou not answer more quickly? 

liri. Truly, methinks', J am over-ready to answer such discourteous sum- 
moning, seeing my name is neither sirrah, knave, nor varlet, but honest 
Brian O’Shilfemml to command. 

See. Yet this thy baptismal name carrieth no patrimony, whereas that 1 
did confer on thee hath an estate entail. 

tori. An estate ! 1 pray thee shew it me, captain ? 

See. To w r it, a halter, fellow, and a scaffold. 

liri. 1 wot I’m undeserving to till so elevate a station; no, though I he 
content to hold the title wherewith thou’rt pleased to dub me, yet do I most 
unreservedly demise the aforesaid hemp-ground to some dear friend who 
may stand more in need of it. 

Sev. A truce to foolery; has any one been here during my absence? 

liri. Truly has one been waiting this hour. 

Sev. Villain, why not have given me to know of this at the first? what 
was his name, who was he ? 

liri. Exactly no other than myself, who have been looking your return 
ever since you left me. 

Eur. Map. Vol. 
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Sev. Impudent knave! thou hast been draining* draughts of insolence 
from yonder flagon. 

PH. Absolution followeth confession; verily I have tasted of its spiri- 
tualities ; it did make me an innocent head-pillow, till l bethought, me ’tuere 
unsocial such near neighbours should he unacquainted ; yet ’tis my intem- 
perate nose should have the blame, which, (piaffing as it, were involuntarily 
inhalations of its goodly flavour, did persuade my envious mouth to become 
partner in the sin. 

Sev. Shame to thee ; let not the evil practice grow to habit, lest this 
same goodly flavour should prove thy mortal enemy. 

Jiri. Which to my thinking, Captain, would only prove, that I were 
the better Christian of us two; seeing l do so love my enemy, lint, ’tis 
ever thus your abstinent Italian gentleman doth rail at the enjoyment he 
hath no relish in; yet I warrant thou hast a taste, and I could hit it, whilst 
there he some dainty hits of fair flesh behind those impracticable walls, tc 
port saith the governor's dame alone were worth raising a siege to get a 
sight of. 

Sev. Who gave thee licence to prate after this fashion, thou unmannerly 
gloom ? I would thou wort compelled to eat thy words. 

Hri . Fie! Captain, 1 would not wish a foe so bad a dinner; eat my 
words ! a merry jest, i’ faith. 

Sev. Yet it were no jest to the unlucky dog who was caught skulking 
through the camp just now, with information for the enemy; he bore bis 
errand in his mouth, but that his awkward speech betrayed him, and when 
sore pressed he swallowed it. 

Bri. Surely, as doth every careful man lock up his ' aluahh s in a chest ; 
what, I warrant, you cut his throat to look at his word*-. 

Lev. Nay, but the doctor quickly did oblige him to impart tin* sum of 
his intelligence. Harkec, fellow, if thou hast any sober sense remaining. 
General Stanhope ordcreth that all things he appointed to the escalade, sur 
renderment is hourly expected, the signal oft will be a pistol-shot. 

Bri. There would not have been any tiling signal in that yesterday, but 
of late the town is just as mute as mice; suppose they June been muzzling 
all the women; alack a day ! would I were once more safe on t'other side 
the channel. 

[The signal is heard . — Shout several voices ] 

Capitulation: victory! sur renderment ! 

On to the castle — guard the gates — 

Lead to the governor. 


Scene 111. — A terrace belonging to the castle 
Koderigo. 

Oh ! sight of horror ; 

Behold ! what’s here ? our gallant governor. 

And see the beauteous gentle lady Maud ; 

O! ill-starr’il pair, the fatal shot we heard 
Did in the moment ’reave ye of existence; 

They’ve fall’ll together, by each others' hand ; 
Alas! the heavy day. 


Aria. 
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( Concluded from page £28, VoL 81.) 


When Howard quitted Hamilton- 
place, it was with a firm resolution to 
sacrifice his fortune to any extent, or 
even life itself, in rescuing Meliora 
from the cruel opprobrium which the 
Earl’s suspicions would have thrown 
upon her, though he could not hut 
allow, in his own mind, that some of 
the circumstances elicited in the evi- 
dence, might seem to justify them, 
however fully himself might feel 
assured of their entire falseness ; and 
on parting from Tvviss, he strolled 
into a retired part of Hyde Park, in 
order to collect his ideas, to digest 
his opinions, and to form his ar- 
merits accordingly. 

About c’ght months previous to 
the present period, Howard, at a 
small dinner party at Lord Annes- 
Jcy’s, had been seated opposite toColo- 
nel Levison, whose feature*' struck 
him, as having been, in some former 
event of his life, perfectly familiar 
to him, though the recollection of 
them did not appear to be associated 
with any agreeable impression. On 
hearing the name of Levison pro- 
nounced, he found that he had not 
been mistaken in his notion ; and 
the whole hi *>ry of their earlier 
acquaintance nvurml to his memory. 
Such was Howard’s extraordinary 
faculty for preserving in his mind’s 
eye any peculiarity of physiogno- 
mical expression, that he now re- 
cognized Levison to have been a 
passenger in the same vessel, which 
transported himself and his brother 
William from Liverpool to New York. 
The circumstance that probably had 
served to imprint this man’s coun- 
tenance so deeply in his recollection 
was, that lie, Levison, w ho was then 
Neijcaut, belonging to a small com- 
pany of soldiers, which had been sent 
out to garrison a fort on the American 
coast, had, to beguile the tediousness 
pf the voyage, as he said, engaged 
William in play, and succeeded in 
depriving the youthful adventurer 
of vv hat was to him, at that time, no 
inconsiderable sum. But it having 
been subsequently intimated to the 
younger Howard, that Levison had 
played falsely, a violent dispute, ter- 
minating in blows, had arisen be- 


tween them ; the interference of one 
of tin* superior officers soon put an 
end to the combat, but not before 
William had, by striking his anta- 
gonist on the lace, so injured his 
nose as quite to deform it, a dis- 
figurement which now served to 
mark, indubitably, to Howard, the 
identity of the person, though Levi- 
son did not manifest the smallest 
signs of the recognition being mu- 
tual. 

It was this very man whom 
Howard had observed engaged in 
deep and earnest conversation with 
the Countess, on the night of the 
concert; and as he passed them by 
unnoticed, his ears caught these re- 
markable words uttered by Levison, 
very emphatically, yet in an under 
tone, — “ Six hundred and seventy 
pounds — paid — to-morrow morn- 
ing.” The question naturally oc- 
curred to his mind, of vvliat nature 
could he a debt, standing between 
two mere common acquaintances ; 
the one party, a young and lovely 
female of high rank ; the other, a 
questionable Colonel, for Levison 
had appeared to evade Howard’s 
enquiries respecting his regiment, 
whom Howard knew to have risen 
from a low origin in life, and had 
heard accused as an unprincipled 
gamester ? The subject of the con- 
fabulation, too, was evidenly a se- 
cret, from the retired and deserted 
spot which they had chosen for the 
discussion ; and Howard fancied, 
that there was an air of confusion 
and embarrassment perceptible in 
the countenance andinanner of Lady 
Armcsley, as, on receiving a signifi- 
cant frown from Levison, she started 
round, and addressed him. And he 
felt half inclined, vet sorry, to think, 
that the sum he had heard quoted, 
was not, improbably, part of some 
gambling score, existing between 
the pseudo Colonel, and the rich, 
young, and thoughtless Countess. 
But these impressions ami ideas 
passed swiftly through Howard’s 
mind, and, before the next morning, 
he had dismissed every trace of so 
unprofitable a speculation. Imme- 
diately, however, on the discovery 
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of the forgery, the whole occurrence 
Hashed on his recollection. The per- 
petration of a fraud in the name of 
Lord Annesley, to obtain the specific 
sum of six hundred and seventy 
pounds, presented a coincidence k>o 
remarkable to he overlooked. It 
was under this impression that How- 
ard had requested the interview with 
her Ladyship ; and after delivering 
some trifling message from Mrs. 
Howard, he adverted to the circum- 
stance of the forgery ; observing, 
ill a careless manner, yet with his 
deeply-s unken eye fixed on the Coun- 
tess’s varying countenance, “ That 
forgery was a dangerous matter to 
meddle with, being denounced as 
a capital offence, even between a 
husband and wife.” He saw the 
lady’s cheek turn deadly pale, as in 
a faultcring voice she iterated the 
words, “Capital offence!” hut in- 
stantly recollecting herself, she add- 
ed, “Oh, yes, to be sure it is — I think 
I have heard so before — a dreadful 
thing certainly.” Howard had seen 
enough to satisfy himself, and took 
his leave. Hut as lie passed out of 
the house, noticing the number of 
visiting tickets which were lying 
on the marble slab in the ball, he 
desired to have Colonel Levison’s 
address ; and when the porter de- 
livered to him a card, inscribed, 
“ Lieutenant-Colonel Levison, 160, 
Strand,” lie felt as if his suspicions 
had received confirmation. Still, 
however, the n hole was lmt suspi- 
cion ; and as he was careful not to 
accuse any one on such slight and 
inefficient evidence, and, perhaps, 
being anxious, that the merit of 
bringing about the entire justifica- 
tion and exculpation of Meliora, 
should rest entirely with himself, be 
forbore to impart his view of the 
subject to Twiss, but retired, to 
form, in solitude, a clear and com- 
prehensive analysis of this intricate 
and enigmatical transaction. 

The result of half an hour’s deli- 
beration was this: that the surest 
and readiest mode of arriving at the 
truth would be, to confront with 
each other every person who was 
cither accused, suspected, implicated, 
or in any degree connected with the 
business in question. He alrcadv 
possessed two principal, and imporf- 
ant agents, in the clerk and the 
toachman. His next aim was to 


endeavour to produce the veiled lady 
in black, ancl to trace the object of 
her visit to the Strand. In purr 
suance of this purpose, Howard re- 
paired to Levison’s lodgings, carry- 
ing Cater along with him, in the 
hope, that he might be enabled to 
identify the dwelling. Cater, how- 
ever, could say no farther, than that 
he believed it was the house at which 
he had stopped on the eventful Wed- 
nesday ; at least, he was sure it was 
on that side of the street. 

A ticket 'on the shop-window ad- 
vertised the vacancy of the first floor. 
Howard knocked at the door ; and, 
on enquiring for Colonel Levison, 
was told, that he had, suddenly, 
quitted his lodgings a day or two 
before ; but the landlady could not 
afford any information respecting 
the cause of his removal, or the then 
place of his abode. This abrupt de- 
parture and concealment of bis de- 
stination, wliile it disappointed and 
perplexed How ard, seemed to lie in 
unison with the doubts and dark 
surmises that he already entertained 
of the self-promoted Colonel. To 
no purpose did he renew and urge 
bis questions; the woman persisted 
in denying all knowledge of her late 
inmate, but, at length, allowed, that 
bis man, Phillips, could tell where 
his master was gone to, whom, she 
expected, would call there in the 
course of an hour, to take away a 
parcel belonging to himself, which 
had been left in the hasty removal. 
— Howard requested permission to 
await this man’s arrival, which was 
readily granted. He had traversed 
the extent of the drawing* room for 
nea rly the space of two hours, de- 
void of any other amusement or 
occupation, than what his own re- 
flections furnished, before Phillips 
made bis appearance, who, at first, 
assumed a most profound ignorance, 
till a liberal douceur from Howard 
produced a marvellous effect, in un- 
sealing his lips, and he instantly 
began to decry bis late master as 
the most tyrannical and avaricious 
man that he bad ever served. “ He 
is now fled to France for safety,” 
continued the treacherous groom. 
“ 1 don’t care who knows it; 1 only 
wish he might be caught, and com- 
pelled to give back some part of his 
ill-gotten gains, the loss of which 
has made many a heart ache, I war- 
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rant.” Howard, tlien, with a view 
to induce a full share of Phillips’s 
confidence, partially disclosed the 
object that rendered him desirous of 
seeing the Colonel, and asked the 
servant if he remembered the visit 
of the lady he described. 

“ Lady — yes ; there was but one 
lady who visited my master ; and 
what she had to do with him I don’t 
know : lmt, I believe she was his own 
daughter ; at least I found a letter 
as makes me think so, though she 
used to jro undo' the name of Bercs- 
ford.” 

“Beresford!” repeated Howard, 
in amazement, immediately calling 
to mind the young female whom, 
thus denominated, he had been ac- 
customed to see seated at the Earl’s 
ta hie. 

“ 1 )id she come here on Wednesday 
morning?'* eagerly demanded he. 

“ Yes, she did, the day my master 
left town,” answered Phillips. 

** In a hackney coach?” 

“ Yes.” 

Drest in black r” 

“ She has been in mourning late- 
ly,” was the reply. 

“ ’Tis she — ’tis Vicar — aye, I have 
it all,” exclaimed Howard ; “ there 
is a cruel mistake— the innocent may 
suffer for the guilty — 1 must see this 
woman : where is she to he found ? 
what her ad ;-css ?” 

But to this point Phillips protest- 
ed, and with truth, that Ids intelli- 
gence did not extend. 

Howard desired to see the letter, 
which Phillips had alluded to, and 
which he now drew from his pocket. 
The contents were as follow: lmt, 
to Howard’s severe mortification and 
disappointment, it bore no date, pro- 
bably an intentional omission, either 
of time or place.* 

“ Dear Sir, — In consequence of the 
death of Mrs. Beresford, 1 have just 
received a very affectionate and ur- 
gent invitation from my grandfather, 
to come and he his nurse, companion, 
housekeeper, &c. an offer which, with 
your permission, I propose to accept. 
Now, that the old gentleman is so 
fast hastening to his grave, I should 
conceive his resentment against you 
must lia\o died away; though he 
makes no mention of yon in his let- 
ter, yet. his sending for me wears a, 
conciliatory aspect, and I hope, by a 


little finesse, to bring you in at fho 
death. Be so kind as to return an 
early answer to this. If I do go to 
Whitchurch, it will be in the course 
of a week at farthest. 

“ I remain, dear Sir, 

“ Your affectionate child, 
“Bridget Levison Beresford.” 
To Michael Levison , Esq • 

Howard turned to the post-mark 
for information ; it was nearly obli- 
terated ; but after poring over the 
half-effaced characters for a length 
of time, be fancied that he could dc- 
cypher the remains of what had once 
been, “ Saturday, July 3, Pimlico,” 
■which was about three weeks ante- 
rior to the present period. On com- 
municating the result of his inspec- 
tion to Phillips, the latter recollect- 
ed to have seen a note lying on the 
table, but a few days previously, di- 
rected to Miss Beresford, at Pimlico, 
which his master had, at first, given 
into his hands, with instructions to 
carry it to the office ; but shortly 
afterward countermanded the order, 
saying, lie would himself drop it 
into the letter-box. Phillips had 
consequently caught hut. a transient 
view of the superscription, and the 
name, or number, of the particular 
street specified in the address, he 
was totally at a loss to conjecture. 
A map of London, and a court 
guide, were procured, when he de- 
clared it, to the best of his memory, 
to have been Jlclgrave Street. It 
was now growing late in the day, 
yet the indefatigable champion of 
justice and humanity resolved to 
prosecute his search ; and accord- 
ingly, after having anticipated Phil- 
lips’ fidelity and secrcsy, by a second 
fee, and caused him to afford a di- 
rection where he was to be found, 
left the house in the Strand, and, 
without stopping to take any refresh- 
ment on the way, repaired strait to 
the south-western extremity of the 
metropolis. 

lie knocked at every door, asked 
at every shop, in Bel grave-street, 
without being able to discover the 
object he was in ouest of; but was 
told, to his consolation, that there 
was a row of houses, not far distant, 
called Belgrave Terrace, whither he 
proceeded, and went through a simi- 
lar, yet still unsuccessful course of 
enquiry; though, from having heard 
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of another street, named Belgravc 
Place, he was not in despair. But, 
when he had visited, without excep- 
tion, every house here also, where 
every one agreed in declaring, that 
they had never even heard of the 
name of Beresford, Howard’s spirits 
began in fail. One resource, how- 
ever, was still left. This unfinished 
street was continued a little farther 
on, under the title of Upper Belgravc 
Blare. Of these few houses the 
whole were not habitable, and not 
more than the half of them were in- 
habited. At five of them Howard 
hud reiterated his usual question, 
and received the usual answer. Two 
more only remained to rest his hope 
on ; and he actually experienced a 
sort of sick apprehension and ner- 
vous tremor, as he laid his hand on 
the knocker of the last door but 
one. Having repeated the signal for 
admission more than once, a young 
girl at length appeared, to answer 
to his demand for Miss Beresford. 

“ M iss Beresford, sir,” replied the 
girl, civilly, “ did live here, hut she 
has just left us; however, if you 
will please to walk in, sir,” continued 
she, “ 1 will ask my mother if she 
knows her address in the country.” 

Howard was on the point of ex- 
claiming, “ God bless you, my dear,” 
hut, repressing the fervent, and pre- 
mature benediction, he contented 
himself with simply expressing his 
thinks as he followed his conductor 
into a neat little parlour, where the 
damsel left him, hut returned in a 
lew minutes, and seating herself 
near to him, began to he very com- 
municative; “ 1 am extremely sorry, 
sir,” said she, “that my mother is 
quite unacquainted with Miss Beres- 
ford s direction ; but my sister knows 
it, and if you are particularly anxi- 
ous ” 

“ Yes, particularly anxious,” in- 
terrupted Howard. 

“ Well then, sir, perhaps you will 
not mind the trouble of a long walk.” 

“ No, no, where is your sister ?” 
said Howard, impatiently. 

“ Mv sister, sir, works at a ready- 
made linen warehouse in IJounds- 
ditch ; the name of the pimple who 
keep it is Isaacs; do you think you 
will remember it, sir, or shall 1 write 
it down for you ?” 

“ i shall not fail to remember it,” 
assured Howard. 


“ Well, sir, if you will gq, to 
Isaac's warehouse. No. 91, Hounds- 
ditch, and ask to see Miss Sarah 
Corniack, she is sure to he there ; 
and I know she can tell the place 
where Miss Beresford is gone to live 
at; because, sir, to say the truth, 
Bridget, before she left town, bought 
part of a ticket in the lottery, a six- 
teenth 1 believe it was, and she told 
my sister Sarah to look after it, and 
send her word whether it came up a 
blank or a prize.” 

With this direction impressed on 
his recollection, Howard rose to take 
leave, and after making his acknow- 
ledgments to the pretty black-eyed 
Hibernian for her information, and, 
what spoke more eloquently, putting 
a sovereign into her hand, hurried 
from the house ; but as it was now 
growing dark he resolved not to tra- 
vel any farther on his voyage of disco- 
very till the next day ; and, harassed 
and fatigued in the greatest degree, 
returned to a coffee-house near Buck- 
inghcim-gate, where, having ordered 
dinner, or more properly supper, he 
took up his abode for the night. 
Before ten o’clock on the next 
morning Howard was in Hounds- 
ditoh, where he obtained all the in- 
telligence he was in search of, name- 
ly, M iss Beresford ’s present place of 
abode. The direction given to him 
was simply this : — Miss B. L. Beres- 
ford, Mr. Beresford, Forest Farm, 
Whitchurch, Hampshire, not more 
than twenty-five miles from London. 

But now a most perplexing diffi- 
culty presented itself. By what 
means could Howard hope to induce 
flic young lady ami her estimable 
father to return to the metropolis ? 
the latter having quitted it with an 
intention, perhaps, never again to 
revisit the scene of his iniquity and 
disgrace ; and the former consider- 
ing herself finally established in her 
then plare of residence. It was ob- 
vious that neither of them would 
consent to appear to give testimony 
on the benevolent principles of jus- 
tice, charity, and a desire to clear 
the fame of an injured female. Had 
the matter been brought indeed to a 
public and regular trial, Howard 
would have been empowered to sub- 
poena them as witnesses, hut he was 
anxious, for the sake of the countess, 
to avoid pushing the question to this 
extremity. After pondering on the 
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circumstance for a length of time, 
he felt that lie should be reduced to 
have recourse to stratagem for the 
accomplishment of his purpose; and 
accordingly determined to put in 
practice the following expedient, viz. 
that Layton should write to Miss 
Keresford, requesting to know the 
exact number of the lottery ticket 
which she had purchased, since, 
through the negligence of one of 
t lie clerks, a mistake that might 
prove of much importance in tlie 
drawing, had arisen, in transcribing 
the figures into their own hooks. 
Previously to this Howard waited 
himself on the proprietor of the of- 
fice where the ticket had been pur- 
chased, and made him, in part, privy 
to the plot he was carrying on ; at 
the san..“ time taking out a whole 
ticket, which he did in the name of 
Kitima Jerniughdin, Meliora’s mo- 
ther, thereby inducing his consent 
to and connivance in the scheme. 

When Miss Keresford should have 
answered the first letter satisfacto- 
rily, a second was to he sent, as if 
from the lotterv extractor, stating, 
ihat, two gentlemen had taken up 
the whole ticket of the number she 
had chosen prior to her purchase, 
consequently to the exclusion of Miss 
Bercsford’s share in it; and finally, 
it. was planned that Layton, in the 
charm ter of on. >f Kish's clerks, 
should take a journey into Hamp- 
shire, to desire the actual presence 
of the }oung lady in London, as 
being requisite to settle the diiliculty; 
that he should escort her to town, 
defraying all the expcnces on the 
road, which, he was to make it ap- 
pear, was partly the purpose of his 
coining down The lady, on her 
arrival in London, after having 
sited the lottery office, in order to 
dispel any suspicion that could have 
arisen in her mind on the subject, 
was to he referred and conveyed to 
the house of Mr. Twiss, in Abing- 
don-street, which he had lent to he 
the place of general rendezvous. 
Leaving the execution of this ar 
rangementin the hands of Twiss and 
Layton, Howard prepared to set out 
on his journey of pursuit to the Con- 
tinent/ having obtained from Phil- 
lips an insight into Levison’s intend- 
ed route. 

.Fust before his departure for 
France, however, a note was deli- 


vered to Howard from Lord Annes- 
ley 

“ Sir,— Three days have elapsed 
without my having either seen or 
heard from you oil the subject of 
our last meeting: if you have proved 
the fallacy of vour conjectures and 
suspicions, and wish on your part 
to decline any further interference, 
do not hesitate to acknowledge it. 

I am sorry to say that my opinion 
has been greatly strengthened since 
I saw you; I could almost declare 
that it was confirmed. Miss Jer- 
ningbam, by her own confession, 
was absent from our house at 
the identical period, during which 
the circumstances appearing in evi- 
dence were said to have taken place : 
i was anxious that she should esta- 
blish an alibi, but she asserted that 
the object of her walk had been to 
visit her mother, whom sin; very op- 
portunely met in the street, and ac- 
companied some way on the road to 
Kensington. 

4k I am in a state of the most pain- 
ful suspense; and desire that this 
unfortunate transaction may be fur- 
ther enquired into, and brought to 
an issue, with all the speed it may. 

“ Your’s, AnnesleV,” 

To which appeal llowaul return- 
ed the following caustic reply : 

“ Make not more haste than good 
speed, my Lord. The fruit of my 
exertions is nearly ripe, hut not ready 
to be gathered immediately. 

“ So, my Lord, you could not re- 
sist the pleasure of teasing Miss 
Jcrningham a little ; forgetting a 
stupid promise that you made, on 
your honour, as long as three days 
ago, not to speak to her on the sub- 
ject. How convenient it is to have 
a short memory ! Perhaps 1 shall 
call upon you to discuss this matter 
more seriously , elsewhere. 

“ Godfrey Howard, 

u A man of liis word yet no Lord 1” 

Having dispatched this, Howard 
set off in a chaise and four for Do- 
ver, that being the road which, ac- 
cording to Phillip’s information, 
Levison had taken ; nor was he mis- 
led ; for on arriving at Boulogne, 
after a remarkably quick aud fa- 
vourable passage, almost the very 
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first person whom he encountered at 
the English hotel there, was the 
Colonel himself: Howard instantly 
recognized him with much real glee, 
though the greeting was by no 
means returned with the same de- 
gree of cordiality hy the other. 
Howard in answer to Levisou’s en- 
quiries, invented some plausible pre- 
tence for Being seen on that side of 
the Channel ; and by the time they 
had entered more into conversation, 
and Howard had invited Levison to 
dine with him in the true John Bull 
style, the air of apprehension, of 
disturst and reserve which had cha- 
racterized the behaviour of the lat- 
ter on their first meeting, gradually 
and entirely disappeared. In the 
discourse that took place during 
dinner, Levison unhesitatingly re- 
marked that he had quitted London 
almost a week previously to the pre- 
sent period; hut that owing to a 
trunk belonging to him having been 
left behind at, the inn at Dover, he 
had been detained most reluctantly, 
he said, on the French coast, to await 
its arrival. 

Howard exerted himself in being 
uiiusilally communicative, and free, 
and facetious ; and in order to put 
Levison in complete good humour 
with his companion, observed that 
he had had a very pleasant game of 
whist on board of the packet: Levi- 
son instantly asked with much ea- 
gerness, if lie was fond of cards — 
Howard replied in the affirmative, — 
a puck of cards were procured, and 
they played several rubbers of cas- 
sino, at which Howard, who hardly 
knew any thing of the game, lost 
every thing he played for. During' 
all this time, Howard continued to 
supply Levison with potent libations 
of champagne; till having rendered 
him completely insensible of all that 
was passing around, he had him car- 
ried on hoard a vessel, and they 
sailed back for England. The effect 
of the motion of the vessel on Levi- 
son’s intemperance, prevented him 
from sleeping on the passage ; but 
being landed on the British shore, 
he sunk exhausted into a profound 
slumber; and in this state Howard 
had him put into a carriage with six 
horses, that in little more than seven 
hours, brought them to town. 

The expression of Levi son’s sen- 
sations when he opened his eyes, as 


the coach stopped in Abingdon-street, 
was ludicrous in the extreme: h : s 
sentiments of wonder were mixed 
with terror; he fancied himself in a 
dream ; he appeared to entertain no 
recollection of the past ; he was ut- 
terly bewildered ; and before he had 
collected his ideas, or taken time to 
reflect on what he was doing, How- 
ard had induced him to alight, and 
enter Twiss’s house : all he seemed 
conscious of was that he was in 
England ; how lie cairn* to he there 
was a question, which was to him in- 
volved in the most imprenetable mys 
tery; lie only knew that he was in 
London, and that he would rather 
have been in any other eity in the 
world. A multitude of swindled 
creditors, of baffled bail ifs, of friends 
betrayed and plundered by his ava- 
rice, and of ruthless desperadoes, co- 
partners in his villanies, presented 
themselves to his dismayed imagina- 
tion ; and he indignantly demanded 
of Howard an explanation of his 
situation. 

Howard, at first, somewhat evaded 
the question, merely hy replying, that 
the most noble Colonel should have 
an explanation in full, in the course 
of an hour, if he could restrain his 
impatience so long; whereon Levi 
son became absolutely furious; ac- 
cused Howard of harbouring some 
design against his life and properly ; 
ran through the whole vocabulary 
of Billingsgate ; protested that he 
would set fire to the premises, if not 
permitted instantly to depart um 
molested ; and, in short, raved and 
stamped, and swore, like a maniac. 

Howard listened to this ebullition 
of vengeance, lounging in a listless 
position in an arm chair, occasionally 
taking a calm survey of the impas- 
sioned speaker, who having made a 
pause in his liarrangue from absolute 
exhaustion of words, as well as of 
physical energy, Howard seized the 
moment of silence, thus cooly and 
impressively to address his prisoner, 
for such in fact lie was : — “ Colonel 
Levison, — or, I should rather say, 
no Colonel at all — I beg your par- 
don, Sir, were you about to speak ? 
— I entreat, that you will make your- 
self perfectly easy, with respect to 
any apprehensions that you may feel, 
concerning the security of your life, 
and property. For the first, I am 
not aware that it is of any con- 
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Sequence to any one, excepting your 
daughter, the amiable and all-accoin- 
shed Miss Bcresford, as she is vul- 
garly called ; by the bye, 1 think it 
was a pity that yon did not give her 
niotliCT* a title to your own name ; it 
is so ifuch prettier — nay, do not in- 
terrupt me, Sir : it would disconcert 
me to hear your ai gmnents just now ; 
I douhl not that you had wise reasons 
for tbe precaution; 1 only meant to 
Oder the hint, in a friendly way — 
but you’re not going to be angry 
again? — Suppose we shake hands. 
No! — well, as you will. But to pro- 
ceed with my defence against the 
charge of meditating an attack on 
your fortune. — I am really so over- 
storked uifh the dross myself, that 
if now you were to take a liking to 
me, and make me a present of all 
yom property, I should hardly know 
u Jut to do with it, — unless, indeed,” 
continued he, tk unless I were to de- 
posit it with the rightful owners ; 
for instance, we’ll say the Countess 
Auneslev — the young Lord Stanton, 
or a silly, beardless rustic, on hoard a 
vessel where I happened' to he about 
thirty years ago ; 1 noticed the lad, 
because his name chanced to be tbe 
same as my own. You look as- 
tounded, my good Sir ! — Ha, ha, ha ! 
— that's natural. 1 believe I did not 
acquaint you that I am something of 
an astiologi* • I have looked into 
the past, ini l uived into the future; 
1 can tell fortunes bv ihe hand, or 
the face ; nay, I have been making 
calculations since we have been here, 
which seem to prove, that some one, 
now present, is destined for the gal- 
lows ! Mr. Twiss, are you aware of 
any repugnance that yon experience 
at the sight of a rope ? 1 hope, Lay- 
ton, you have not got a mole behind 
the oar.” 

In this manner did Howard con- 
trive to banter, and play, with Levi- 
sou, until such time as be might 
expert the return of the messenger, 
who had been despatched to all the 
various parties concerned in the de- 
velopement of the still unexplained 
circumstance of the forgery; and, 
in little more than an hour from the 
time of his arrival, he had the satis- 
faction of learning, that the Earl 
and Countess of Annesley, Mr. Sin- 
gleton, brother to the Countess, and 
Meliora, were waiting in the parlour 
for his promised communication.— 

Eur. Mag. VoL 85. 


He ordered, that the two ladies might 
be conducted into the conservatory, 
while the Earl and Singleton were 
ushered intoconrt, as Howard termed 
a spacious apartment, into which 
several others opened ; indeed, it 
was the peculiar fitness of the ar- 
rangement of the rooms for this 
occasion, that had caused Howard 
to adopt Twiss’s dwelling for the 
scene of the; eclair cissement. 

When the Earl, and Singleton, 
who was a magistrate, and Howard 
and Twiss, had taken their station in 
the hall of audience, the proceedings 
commenced, in due form, and Twiss 
was ordered to read over the evi- 
dence, as it had been taken down, 
about a week before, to which notes 
had since been added by his Lord- 
ship; wherein he accused Miss Me- 
liora Jerninghaui as a party con- 
cerned, from the circumstance of her 
being* unable to afford, what the 
Earl considered to he, a satisfactory 
account, of thi* employment of the 
identical period of time consumed in 
the execution of the forgery. 

Singleton listened attentively to 
the recital of the various depositions, 
and declared, at its conclusion, that 
appearances went strongly to cri- 
minate Miss Jerninghaui. Howard 
smiled to himself, as lie remembered 
how fallacious the magistrate’s judg- 
ment would soon he pro\ed to have 
been, and then, with an air of de- 
ference and respect, proffered his 
defence. 

<£ The explanation that 1 have in 
my power to afford, Gentlemen,” 
said ne, “ consists rather of a sin- 
gular combination of facts, than in 
making a verbose and fluent appeal ; 
hut facts are stubborn things. My 
mode of proreedure, too, will he very 
summary. I shall not detain your 
attention long. Gentlemen then 
advancing to one of the side doors, 
he called aloud on Thomas Cater, 
whom, when he came forward, How- 
ard presented to the court, saying, 
l< This man is the coach-driver, men- 
tioned in evidence.” Singleton asked 
Cater a few questions ; hut finding 
that his answers tallied precisely 
with his former testimony, he was 
quickly dismissed, 

Lavton was the next witness pro- 
duced, who, having repeated his 
former asseverations, now added, 
“ That if a dozen ladies were shewn 

r 
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to him, and among them the one 
who had presented the draft, he had 
no doubt of being itbic to identify, 
and even swear to her person.” lie 
was then ordered to withdraw; and 
Howard . brought Colonel Levison 
into court. “ Here, my Lord, is :» 
gentleman, who did reside ar No. 1 60, 
in the Strand, the house where Cater 
drove to, on the Wednesday morn- 
ing.” 

« Colonel Levison !” cried the 
Karl in astonishment; hut the gal- 
lant officer was so roil founded with 
ihe fear of detection in his mis- 
deeds, that he remained silent, and 
Howard went on to say, “And now 
comes an important witness, this 
honest fellow, Clentlemen,” — and to 
Levison’s horror Phillips came for- 
ward, — “ this young man is ready 
to depose, that on Wednesday tin* 
22d instant, about twelve o'clock in 
the forenoon, a lady, habited in black, 
came in a hackney coach to his mas- 
ter's door, his master being the re- 
doubtable Col. Le\ison, now before 
you; that the lady alighted fiom the 
coach, and herself knocked at the 
house-door, viz. No. 160, Strand ; 
that she continued in private con- 
ference with the Colonel, believed 
to be liw father, for the space of ten 
minutes, and was occupied, during 
that time, in paying a large sum of 
money; this same Hicham Phillips, 
having been despatched to procure 
a stamp, of the value of seven shil- 
lings and sixpence.” “ Where is 
the lady?” asked Singleton ; “Just 
at hand,” replied Howard ; and 
straitway led forth Miss Bridget 
Herns ford, at the sight of whom. 
Lord Annesley uttered an exclama- 
tion of mingled aversion and asto- 
nishment ; while the lady herself, 
on beholding her father, whom she 
believed to be many hundred miles 
distant, was overcome, almost to 
fainting. When she was recovered, 
however, she underwent a minute 
examination by Singleton; but, when 
he demanded to know from whom 
she received the money paid to 
Colonel Levison, and for what pur- 
pose it was paid, she maintained 
a resolute silence; nor even when 
Singleton menaced her with being 
taken into distody, could he elicit 
any reply. Just at this juncture, 
Howard, noticing the collusion that 
was being carried on, by means of 


signs and gestures, between the V 
father and daughter, cried out, — 

“ Come and stand on this side, 
young lady, where, perhaps, yow^ 
will he able to answer in plain 
lish. Frowns, and winks, and/nods, 
are a language not generally under- 
stood. 1 never observed wliat an 
expressive countenance my friend 
the Colonel had got, till within the 
last quarter of an hour.” 

Howard then advanced to Single- 
ton, and whispered, that he had rea 
son to think that the money had been 
paid on the account of the Countess 
Annesley. Singleton started, lml 
gave him leave to put the question 
secretly to Miss llcrosford. lie did 
so, and the whole truth was, in a 
moment, visible; the ladv’s counte- 
nance turned to a livid paleness, as 
she faltered out, “ Com! Cod ! how 
did you know that?” 

“ A confession, Mr. Singleton,” 
exclaimed Howard, “ we have no 
need of any farther witnesses.” 

Singleton then went out, and nftn 
an interview of great length with 
his sister, in which she ackimn Indeed 
the whole extent of her delinquency, 
returned again to his judgment-seat, 
and caused the Karl to read over a 
recantation, which Singleton himself 
had drawn up, of th<* chaige hr had 

I ireferred against Mclioui Jerning- 
latn, and to repeat it aloud, in pre- 
sence of all the witnesses there as- 
semhled. 

Levison and his daughter were 
then permitted to proceed on their 
respective journies, while Singleton 
undertook to act as mediator bet ween 
his unhappy sister and her injured 
husband, offering to discharge, on 
his pint, one half of the Countess’ 
enormous debt. Lord Annesley was 
glad to avail himself of the liberal 
tender, hut would not consent to run 
a similar hazard, by receiving the 
Countess into his house, and she was 
compelled to retire, on a somewhat 
limited allowance, from her husband, 
to live with her parents in Yorkshire. 

Meliora and her mother had re- 
sided for a short time at a small cot- 
tage on the hanks of the Thames, 
in contented poverty, when they re- 
ceived information that Howard was 
lied no one knew whither, having 
first, with the exception of a hand- 
some provision for his wife and sis- 
ter-in-law, made over the whole of 
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his vast wealth to Mrs. Jerningliam, you have executed your illustrations 
addressing a letter to her to this 1 shall not at present say any thing : 
tdjfoet, in which he said, he only gave it is my office to decide the difFcren- 
hdcfck the money to “ the affectionate res of opinion which formed the 
littleiK tnma,” whose tender intcrccs- foundation of each story ; and in 
sion ^ad been the remote means of this must declare, that I agree with 
laying the foundation of his fortune, Sophia in awarding the highest place 
and begged it might be accepted and to friendship, as tried by the several 
regarded as the debt of gratitude. members of the proposed question; 

It was discovered, hut not till for although Love has been proved 
after his death, that he had retired to he sufficiently powerful, and said 
to a kind of cell, deeply embosomed to be intensely pleasurable, yet it 
in a wood, somewhere in the west of fails in being the most pure of the 
England, where he literally lived as affections : while Gratitude, in the 
a hermit. highest degree a pure, and ill some 

Meantime young Sir Alfred Ar- few instances, a powerful sentiment, 
den (fi»» his father was now dead) still, to a thoroughly independent 
returned home, and constant to his spirit, the weight of an obligation 
\ lives, claimed the honour of Melio- is irksome; and which must pre- 
ra - hand. elude Gratitude from being allowed 

The nuptials were celebrated with to rank universally as the most plea- 
«> i eat splendour and rejoicing ; they s nr able of our feelings. Hut the 
lived long and happy, and united to bond of Friendship between two 
rear a numerous offspring, who were exalted and congenial natures af- 
ta light, in lisping accents, to bless fords, perhaps, the nearest approxi- 
t he name of Godfrey Howard. mation on earth to perfect felicity: 

the affection which it feels for its 
object is pure as virtue — its power 
CONCLUSION. l,wn . provod to extend even to 

the sacrifice of lite ; while the pioa- 
Well, my children," said the sure derived from a participation of 
worthy reet«#r, as Caroline closed its joys, must he tasted in order to 
her volume ; having now com- he appreciated. To you, therefore, 
plcrcd your prize-essays, it only re- Sophia, do 1 declare the honour of 
m'lins for to pronounce judg- victory; and having thus fairly won 
incut mi your respective claims. — the prize, you are welcome to wear 
With regard to the manner in which it as soon as you please." 

Arietta, 


TO Mrs. L . ON HFli B1KTH-DAY, June 5, 1«18. 

Kule se passe Iris ! Cette belle jeunesse, 

Qui vous fit de Tamour allumer tant de feux; 

JMais Alexis fait voir par sa vive tendresse. 

Quo de ee temps cncor, l'iinage est a ses yeux : 

1 1 vous rend un fidele, un legitime homage, 

Que son occur a jamais sera prompt a payer; 

Quaml on a l’art de plaire, et le don de charmer. 

On est, malgre le temps, toujours du bel age. 

Amelia Ojpie. 


The Editor will be happy to receive an elegant translation of the above hues. 
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ESSAY ON THE GENIUS OF COWLEY, DONNE AND 
ULIEVEL AND. f 

Cowley owes moie of his poetical No flesh is now the same ’twas tm*n in 


fame to his metaphysical acuteness, 
than to any display of original poet- 
ical genius. The fire and enthu- 
siasm of po efry are no where to he 
met with in his writings. His lan- 
guage is not the language of feeling. 
He lias neither the sublimity of Mil- 
ton, the pathos of Shakspeare, the 
copiousness of Dryden, the delicacy 
of JPope, the naivete of Shenxtone, 
or the truth and nature of Gold- 
smith. He excites no affection : he 
commands no sympathy. He is so 
replete with exaggeration, hyperbole 
and catachrestieal decorations, that 
he is frequently monstrous and dis- 
gusting. Cowley was neither a phi- 
losopher, a metaphysician, an orator, 
nor a poet: for though liis acquired 
knowledge embraced, perhaps, all 
the philosophy and metaphysics of 
his age, he never aimed at improv- 
ing the stock which lie possessed ; 
and instead of applying himself to 
the discovery of new truths, he exer- 
cised himself in debasing the value 
of the old. He seldom ventures to 
think for himself; but having taken 
up some common-place thought, or 
philosophic dogma, which had been 
a thousand times discussed in the 
schools ; he repeat** it over again, 
that he may have an opportunity of 
displaying his wit, by viewing it in 
the character of a harlequin, and 
not of a philosopher. He has, there- 
fore, no originality of thought, 
though, like every other harlequin, 
he is original enough in the views 
which lie takes i f the thoughts of 
others, but instead of using them to 
some noble end, he only brings 
them into contempt by the littleness 
of the purposes to which he applies 
them. In the following absurd ap- 
plication, for instance, of the doc- 
trine of personal identity to love, 
how puerile, how iinpoetical, is the 
use to which he applies his meta- 
physical knowledge : — 

Five years ago (says story) I loved you, 
For what you call me most inconstant 
now; 

Pardon me, Madam, you mistake the 
man, 

For I am not the same that I was then ; 


me, 

And that my mind is chang’d yourself 
may see. 

The same thoughts to retain still, and 
intents, 

Were more inconstant far : for accidents 
Must, of all things, most strangely in 
constant prove, 

If from one subject they to another 
move ; 

My members, then, the father members 
were. 

From whence these take their biilh 
which now are here. 

If, then, this body love what tip other 
did, 

’Twcre incest which by nature is forbid. 

Tliis is neither poetry, philosophy, 
nor common sense ; for though ( low- 
ley intended nothing more than a 
shadow of excuse for inconstancy in 
love, we have not, in this passage- 
even the shadow of a shade. It 
commences with a contradiction, ami 
necessarily ends with one, as it is 
all one thought, spun out into a cob- 
web texture. If the person writing 
those lines was not the person who 
lo\ed the lady five years before, be 
should not have written, — “ Five 
years ago I loved you,” as he main- 
tains himself, that it was not he 
that loved her, hut another person. 
It should, therefore, have been, he 
loved* and not I loved , for to write 
I lo\ed, is to admit that he was still 
the same person. The same ab- 
surdity is more' glaringly manifest 
in the line. 

For I am not the same that I was then. 

for if he was not really the same, 
why not write, 

For* I am not the same that he was then. 

If the reasoning, however, were even 
true, the application of philosophy 
to poetry, is neither philosophy nor 
poetry ; and if some choose to call 
it wit, I have only to say, that wit 
always appears more natural in prose 
than in poetry. The pathetic and 
soul-moVing language of poetry 
should never be prostituted to the 
purposes of wit. Addison very justly 
censures a passage in the u Paradise 
Lost,” which represents the evil 
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4 sp?rils rallying' the angels upon the 
sut-^ss of their new-invented artil- 
lery. “ This passage,” lie says, 
“ I look Upon to be the most excep- 
tionable iiw the whole poem, as being 
nothing eljse but a string of puns.” 
Of (,'owlcy, however, it may be said, 
that the spirit of punning exercises 
a perpetual and predominant influ- 
ence over his pen, and that it can be 
traced even where his subject re- 
quires of him to be plain and na- 
tural. Where cam a pun be so un- 
natural and monstrous as in the 
language ot lore, or the deseription 
of ardent passion; and yet Cowley 
thus desrrilw s absent love: — 

By every niml that comes this way, 

Send me at leu^l a sigh or two; 

Smell aiifl so many I’ll repay, 

As shall themselves make winds to 
get to you ! ! ! 

This disgusting hyperbole is still 
more tolerable than the following 
deseription of ardent a flection — 

The fate of Egypt I sustain. 

Ami never feel the dew of tain, 

From cloud* which m the head appear; 
But all my loo-much moisture owe 
To overflowings of the heart below. 

tf'owley has devoted a great por- 
tion of his muse to the charms of 
woman ; hut no poet was worse cal- 
culated to prais* her in such a man- 
ner as would s. cure her esteem. 
Indeed, the woman who would not 
spurn his eompliments, and hunt 
him from h *r society, must have 
been as destitute of true feeling, or, 
in other words, of natural feeling*, 
as he was himself. Every man's 
experience informs him, that the 
real beauties of objects fall infinitely 
short of those which imagination 
“ leads forth but how ill-timed, 
how eold, how insipid, how unpoctie, 
how unphilosophie, how contrary to 
every precept of delicacy, to every 
feeling of nature, to apply this truth 
to the beloved object of our affec- 
tions. Yet Cowley has no hesita- 
tion to compliment his mistress on 
charms, which, according to his me- 
taphysical and unimpassioned feel- 
ings, could not properly belong to 
her. In fact, the following lines 
evidently tell her, that his attach- 
ment is not credited by any charms 
which she actually possesses, hut by 
those which are figured in his own 
imagination, than which, we cannot 


conceive a greater insult to female 
delicacy : — 

Thou in my fancy dost much higher 
stand, 

Than woman can be plac’d by nature’s 
hand ; 

And I must needs, I’m sure, a loser be, 
To change thee as thou’rt there for very 
thee. 

Cowley wrote in an age when the 
English ’ nation had advanced half 
her course from barbarism to civili- 
zation. It might therefore be thought 
that the writers of the time would 
have been more under the dominion 
of natural feeling than the writers 
of the present day, because they had 
not removed so far as we have done 
from the state of nature, a term 
which is generally applied to the 
savage state. We find, however, 
that every thing in Clowley and in 
most of his contemporaries is artifi- 
cial ; that the spontaneous feelings 
of nature are scarcely ever recognized 
in their writings; and that in fact, if 
we were to judge of them by their 
works, we should conclude them 
destitute of these feelings altogether. 
This phenomenon has not been hi- 
therto accounted for ; and it appears 
to me that Lord Karnes would have 
found it more worthy of investiga- 
tion, and more properly forming a 
part of the subject of his “ Elements 
of Criticism,” than many of the te- 
dious and trivial distinctions into 
which he has entered, and on which 
he lays an importance to which they 
are not certainly entitled. As the* 
question cannot be more properly in- 
vestigated than iu the treating of the 
genius of Cowley, 1 shall attempt to 
place it in the clearest possible light.’ 

Before we can venture to resolve 
this question, it is necessary to ascer- 
tain whether the want of natural 
feeling which’ characterizes the wri- 
ters, and particularly the poets who 
flourished at the commencement of 
the seventeenth century, arose from 
the circumstance of their being placed 
midway between the extremes of the 
state of nature and that of the most 
polished refinement ; for if it arose 
troin any other cause, our present 
enquiry would be vain, for we should 
not only be tracing an effect to a 
\v roil cause, but all our arguments 
would be necessarily erroneous, as 
they would be formed on an errone- 
ous assumption. If the want of 
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natural fading in the poets of the sc- rations of intellect. Their thoughts 
vet 1 teen th century resulted from the are often new, hut seldom natpr£l ; 
stage whicli they had reached in the they are not obvious, but neither are 
career of 'science, the same cause they just ; and the reader/far from 
must have prodm ed the same effect in wondering that he missed them, won- 
all countries ; and, wherever science ders more frequently byJwhat per- 
has traversed half her course, we shall verseness of industry they were ever 
find the predominance of art and the found. Their courtship was void of 
cxtcntion of nature characterize the fondness, and their lamentation of 


poetry of the age. The tiling do be 
ascertained then is, whether this be 
a fact or not : whether the poetry of 
every country present the same as- 
pect in the same stage of intellectual 
improvement 1 believe it requires 
but a slight acquaintance with the 
history of literature to discover, that 
the fact is what 1 have stated it to 
be, and that every nation is more or 
less under the dominion of art, by 
which I here mean false feeling and 
false perceptions of beauty, in pro- 
portion as it more or less nearly ap- 
proaches the middle stage jm the 
march of intellect. We find that the 
eloquence and the poetry of savages 
is always natural, and frequently 
sublime, though they seldom evince 
either delicacy or refinement. What 
writer is more sublime than thesavage 
C >ssian : he has even more delicacy 
than Cowley anti most of his contem- 
poraries: but indeed there is great 
reason to apprehend that he has too 
much delicacy for a savage, and that 
lie owes a considerable portion of 
tliis amiable attribute to the mistaken 
generosity of Ids translator, Hut if 
natural feeling be characteristic of 
the savage state, we find it is equally 
so of the state of extreme refinement. 
The eloquence of Cicero and De- 
mosthenes were natural and sublime, 
while it was polished and refined to 
the last degree : they aimed at no 
false beauties; — they endeavoured to 
excite no false emotions in the minds 
of their auditors. The same may 
he said of the poetry of Virgil and 
Horace : their feelings were at once 
natural and refined. Hut when we 
come to the middle state, how woe- 
fully is the scene reversed. Of this 
we need no other instance than the 
literature of the middle age. To the 
writers of this time, may he applied 
what Dr. Johnson says of Cowley 
and his contemporaries, that “ they 
cannot he said to haw 1 imitated any 
thing ; they neither copied nature 
nor life ; neither painted the forms 
of matter, nor represented the ope- 


sorrow". Their wish was only to say 
what they hoped had never been said 
before.” 

The character, which Dr. Johnson 
here gives of the writers who flou- 
rished in England at the commence- 
ment of the seventeenth century, is 
the character of the w riters of every 
country in the middle stage of sci- 
ence ; hut though the Doctor treats 
at considerable length of t!ie promi- 
nent features, which characterize the 
poetry of this class of writers; though 
he show's them destitute of ail true 
feeling, lie assigns no reason for 'so 
remarkable* a feature in the poetry 
of the age. Lot us endeavour to ex- 
plain it. 

In the state of nature every one, 
who has the ambition of communi- 
cating to writing liis own unculti- 
vated ideas, indites them exactly as 
they arise in his mind, without art, 
order, or inversion. The more any 
writer neglects authority, communes 
with his own mind alone, and ne- 
glects the information which he 
might have derived from others, the 
more he pursues this mode of writ- 
ing. Of this Montaigne is a noted 
instance JXo writer neglected more 
or perhaps despised more the aid, 
which lie might have acquired from 
others. He always thought for him- 
self, and communicated every thought 
to paper in the order of priority, 
“ First come first serve,” was always 
his motto, and therefore the first 
thought, that occurred to him, was 
the first lie wrote down without 
waiting to examine whether the pro- 
position it contained was liable to 
any exceptions. Accordingly he is 
perpetually raising objections to his 
own arguments, because he did not 
perceive the objection when lie first 
advanced the argument ; but having 
once advanced it, he suffered it to 
remain, and brings forward his ob- 
jection afterward, the moment he 
perceives it. Hence Montaigne is 
all nature, because he never consults 
any other authority than his own 
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immediate feelings, and this is idon- 
ti rally the reason, if i mistake not, 
why the poetry and eloquence of 
savages are always natural. They 
always write and speak as they feel ; 
or, more properly, they cannot write 
otherwise, because they have no au- 
thority to consult. They have no 
literary guides, no critical monitors, 
no principles, systems, or theories 
of elegance and propriety. They 
are therefore entirely their own 
teachers and directors, and it is im- 
possible they can write otherwise 
than what their own feelings dictate. 
Now as every feeding that is actually 
felt is a natural feeling, (for if it 
were otherwise it could not he felt,) 
the expression of these feelings must 
nl ways he natural, and it is therefore 
in a manner impossible for men in a 
state (d* nature to write or speak but 
what is natural. It is true indeed 
there is a grossness frequently in 
what they say which shocks the de- 
licacy of more refined feelings, hut 
this is no argument of its being* un- 
natural, for it was natural to them, 
though it is not so to us, and we im- 
mediately recognize it as such. Man 
is altogether the creature of circum- 
stances, and so consequently arc his 
feedings. The feelings therefore 
which are natural to him at one time 
are not natural at another, though 
be perceives they would he natural 
if he were placed under the circum- 
stances that would have naturally 
excited them. We therefore recog- 
nize the real feelings of nature in 
the productions of the rude unculti- 
vated mind, though such feelings 
are no longer agreeable to ourselves 
because a more exquisite sense of 
propriety, which is m fact all that 
distinguishes the savage from the 
courtier, insensibly generates other 
feelings which become as natural to 
us as those which nature herself ori- 
ginally gave us. It is different, 
however, when we take our depar- 
ture from the state of nature, and 
seek to enrich our minds with the 
knowledge of others. If we can 
make the knowledge of others pro- 
perly our own, if we believe that 
the truths which they communicate 
to us are truths, not because they 
have taught them to us, but because 
wo perceive, on examining them 
ourselves, that they are true, if we 
edv perceive where our authorities 


are wrong, and where they arc right, 
and follow them no farther than this 
perception leads us, wc are then ac- 
tually in the state of nature, because 
ultimately we have no guide or au- 
thority but ourselves, and the con- 
sultation which we hold with our 
own feelings and understanding. 
It is evident, at the same time, that 
we cannot reach this height, and he 
perfectly qualified to judge how far 
every thing; communicated to us is 
right or wrong, until science and 
literature have reached their utmost 
height, because, until then, we have 
not all the aids and means of ascer- 
taining the truth of every proposi- 
tion, theory, and system, to which 
our assent may be required. They 
may he right or wrong*, for any 
tiling that we can discover to the 
contrary, because the means of dis- 
covery are not placed within our 
reach, while science herself is em- 
ployed, as we are, in exploring and 
investigating the nature of tilings, 
and even the nature of the means by 
which this nature can he discovered. 
J>ut when science has reached her 
utmost height, she places within our 
reach the means of ascertaining what 
is demonstratively true, what is con- 
jectural, and the degrees of proba- 
bility on which conjecture is founded, 
what is merely possible, and, lastly, 
what is purely ideal. The moment 
we are enabled to ascertain all this, 
we are no longer the slaves of 
authority, because we have the same 
means of ascertaining, whether what 
they teach us he true that they had 
themselves, and, consequently, we 
revert hack to the state of nature. 
We are no longer influenced by the 
authority of others, except so far as 
this authority quadrates with our 
own feelings and perceptions of 
things; and, therefore, we stand 
exactly upomthe same ground with 
the natural poet and orator, whose 
effusions are always the emanations 
of his ow r n mind and feelings, hav- 
ing no other feelings or authority 
which he could possibly consult. 

It appears, then, that the state of 
nature, and that in which science 
has readied her last perfection, are, 
so far as regards natural feeling, 
exactly the same; and therefore we 
can have no difficulty in explaining 
why Cicero and Demosthenes arts as 
natural orators, as the savaee chief 
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who animates his followers to, deeds 
of heroism, ami inspires them with 
the most perfect, contempt for death, 
and all the images of horror which 
follow in its train. It it should he 
said that 'the eloquence of the sa- 
vage chief is not true or natural 
eloquence, 1 reply that the enthusi- 
jisin which he excites in liis ‘follow- 
ers proves it to be eloquence of the 
very first order, because the highest 
aim of oratory is to persuade, and 
he who persuades us to fare danger 
in all its terrifying and appalling as- 
pects must certainly he ot all other 
men best acquainted with the art of 
persuading. To maintain that the 
eloquence of the savage chief cannot 
be natural, because he does not ad- 
dress his followers with that force* 
of argument which Cicero was 
obliged to use in addressing a Ro- 
man audience, would be, to maintain 
wbat. is in itself not less unnatural 
than it is absurd. 

The moment however we go one 
step beyond the state of nature, the 
human faculties present us with an 
aspect totally different from either 
the state of nature or that of know- 
ledge. Ry perfect knowledge 1 do 
not* mean that perfectability of hu- 
man reason which Madame de Stael 
so strenuously advocates, because 
this is a perfectability which 1 have 
shewn in my “ Essay on Taste,” to be 
placed beyond the utmost reach of 
human attainment. I mean, there- 
fore, by perfect knowledge, only that 
perfection of knowledge of which 
the limited nature of our faculties 
arc capable. Keeping this idea of 
perfection in view, I say, that the 
moment we advance one step beyond 
the state of nature, wc enter into a 
new world where all our faculties 
are enchained, and where it is im- 
possible we ran display a perfect 
freedom of opinions. The reason is 
obvious: w T e are thenceforth, neces- 
sarily obliged to look up to the au- 
thority of others. We acknowledge 
at once that w r e are no longer qua- 
lified to judge for ousclres, that na- 
ture is not sufficient to direct us, 
and that to attain to higher perfec- 
tion, it is necessary to become ac- 
quainted with the acquirements of 
others. The moment w'c adopt this 
creed, we necessarily abandon all 
confidence in ourselves, and we view 
every object through the speculum 
of others. We either believe that 


f 

they arc right, or if we reject their 
opinion, we arc apt to go into the 
extreme of scepticism, ami to suspect 
that there is no certainty in liftman 
knowledge, it is impossible, how- 
ever, that wc can become complete 
sceptics in tin* infancy of science, 
because we are every da/ discover*- 
ing ihe cause of effects, 'and the re- 
solution of problems of which wo 
were ignorant the day before; and 
we very justly conclude, that if we 
cannot, understand what is taught 
by olhers, or cvcn-if it appear doubt- 
ful, the fault is in ourselves, and we 
expect that when we enlarge our 
views, and extend our enquiries far- 
ther, W'c shall perceive them as clear- 
ly as we do the truth which we dis- 
covered to day, but of which we 
were yesterday perfectly ignorant. 
A nation must therefore be* far re- 
moved from the state of nature, and 
approae.li very nearly to the last 
stage of human knowledge before 
it can generate sceptics. The con- 
sequence is, that during the inter- 
mediate periods, we are completely 
the slaves of authority. The mere 
light of nature cannot enable us to 
determine whether what, we are 
taught he true or false for the rea- 
sons which 1 have already assigned, 
and therefore we are apt to devour 
greedily whatever is sanctioned by 
the authority of others. Hence it. 
is that we seldom venture to think 
for ourselves, because every day 
makes us acquainted with the folly 
of our own opinions, with a clear 
perception of things which we could 
not understand before, and with the 
difficulties which we have yet to 
surmount before w’e are qualified to 
form a correct judgment. We are 
therefore apt to believe implicitly 
whatever we are taught, and make 
no distinction between truth and 
error, provided we have as good au- 
thority for the one as for the other. 
The consequence is, that we view 
every thing through the medium of 
authority, that wc feel and think as 
others feel and think for us, ami 
that w r c suspect our own feelings 
towards the close of life, withdrawn 
from the gay illusions of society, — 
and opinions whenever we find them 
at variance with those of persons 
whom we are in the habit of reve- 
rencing as our guardians and di- 
rectors. 

( To he continued. ) 
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Jf/rrjf, nfor vnsrr ErasmifcJie aus~ 
Fpi dvlic \lcs A (ftfrn cfiischcn : — A view 
of our pronunciation of the enrient 
line k, calk ! Kr:iMUi;ui. Cy AT. 
Nfidthnjcr. Vienna. 

The s-bjeet of Die present work is 
a proof', that the Germans of flic pre- 
si nf day ;ne i.kto oimcr of grasping 
at what i-> curious, (Inn of aiming: at 
what is useful. Tito rage in Germany 
sceus to ho for subjects inexplicable in 
their nature, and which, if resolved, 
would k*av< us no wiser than we were 
belore. It nutters little how the Greeks 
pronounced their vowels and dipt hongs, 
provided we agree in pronouncing them 
in the most harmonious manner, or at 
least in that manner which seems most 
agreeable to our ear*, for as there can 
<>e no ah -tract harmony, all sounds arc 
harmonious (huts< **n to be so. If, then, 
we he satisfied v, to our own mode of 
pronouncing Greek, — aud if w r e were 
not we should not have adopted il, — 
what avails it to know how it was pro- 
nounced -*v the original framers of it 5 
Sounds, indeed, excite agreeable or 
disagreeable sensations, and therefore 
we should prefer the former in the for- 
mation of languages \ but betwcciftwo 
agreeable sounds, it matters not which 
we take, because neither of them con- 
veys any meaning to the mind, antece- 
dent to convention, and therefore one 
will suit our purpose as well as the 
other. There can be no room for choice 
whore the harmony of sound is equal. 
When, therefore, we admire a eei tain 
passage in Homer, according to our 
manner of leading it — and when the 
natives of Corfu or Zante admire i’ 
equally, tic nigh ihty pronounce aud 
read if differently, — and when we ac- 
cuse them, aud fhev accuse us of in- 
troducing into the i .uguage of Homer, 
barbarous and oomipt sounds, wc 
bring charges against each other which 


neither of ns understands.' Sound can- 
not be corrupted, for it is not composed 
of parts; and therefore the separating 
or vitiating principle cannot act upon 
it. A corrupt sound can, therefore, 
mean nothing more than a disagreeable 
sound, or a sound void of harmony. 
How absurd is it then, to accuse the 
inhabitants of Zante w ith using inhar- 
monious sounds, for if they appear har- 
monious to them, they must be so, how- 
ever lmish aud grating they may be to 
us. Perhaps, if (heir ears were more 
exquisitely attuned to musical expres- 
sion, they would find our pronunciation 
of Greek more musical than their own ; 
but while they want this nice discrimi- 
nation, our sounds may offend them, 
and consequently possess no harmony 
so far as regards them. Whatever 
pleases the ear of any individual is 
harmony to him, however grating it 
may he to the ear of another. If wc. 
could prove the existence of an harmo- 
nious sound without recurring to the 
ear at all, we might then indeed deter- 
mine whose pronunciation is the most 
harmonious, but surely if w'c can form 
no idea of an harmonious sound but by 
our ear, and if we can assign no reason 
why it produces the agreeable effect, 
no man can pretend to make his own 
ear a standard for that of another. Per- 
il apt the most musical sound in nature, 
is discord compared to the music of 
less materialized beings than man. A 
1 Ten eli critic, treating of the work be- 
fore us, makes the following judicious 
reflections. 

The pronunciation of the Greek 
has excited no inconsiderable dispute 
among the learned \ but after all that 
has been advanced concerning the va- 
lue of letters, we now remain where 
wc set out, and are as wise as if the 
question had never been agitated ; and 
the most elegant of languages no longer 
speaks but to our eyes, and offers to the 
car but contested sounds. M. Ncidlingcr 
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baB thrown one opinion more into 
the bal mec it is, no doubt, judi- 
cious and leasonabh , but it is still 
only an opinion, and will evei reinim 
so, and though hi finds both putus 
in euoi, Ik has not helped m the U ist 
to dctumiiu the coidioversy The ol> 
suvalioiis ol humid nun an alw iy ■* 
of little v iliu when opposed to the 
painmir ol i piople M Niidlm<*u 
h know h djfi s that we mav h ivt adopt 
< <1 m ciioiKous pionunciation ot the 
iliphlonns He shews that since the 
u ond <cn1nr\,ti and < i had lost then 
qu ihty as dipthon^s, and became sun 
pie \owtl sounds m suppoif of this 
opinion, he utes a pass u*c from SJobu , 
hut why has he not citi d a p iss »«i shll 
mote* ancient, I mom th it of the 01 tele, 
i elated by lluuydidis, in his second 
hook, ehap the entue ambiguity of 
which lists on the promt ciation of the 
chptlioni, or The A the mans, afflictc d 
fry i pestilence, iccollcctcd apu diction 
winch then fathers h ul it poi ted forme i 

l> H£fl A W(H(tkOt 7 Tl\t(10( h(tt\oifU>l 

hfi ui rr t > Asm the pi on mu latio nXor/woi, 
pi still nee , docs not dibit from Arpoi, 
the scout which tin cate nt d flu m w is 
not antic ipiti 1, till its efli ofs wi ii pii- 
viously fi It It is ci 1 1 nil, lh it, anion; 
tin me u lit (ii e i k-, or w is pi onoum e d t 
But 1 will uadtly say wnh one ot oui 
most l u m el lie lh msts, them/ s to t ta ' 
this leltir, »/, which is the pinuipil 
point of difTiculty m Gicek pioimn 
(i it ion, his*bccn disputed with sueli 
ui nn m>, lh it then lias been 1Z1a< s fs 
and Jtu< >/> ; as then hate been Jan 
inn's and IWol nists What seems to 
the \ietoiy lo the paitisin- ot the 
Liasmi m jmmuni i ition is, a passive 
from I’J.ito, and anot hi i from Jncnce 
till foinui piovisthat tins li ttei e fa, r/, 
h is bem intended to stun,* then cpst 
/on, as omiqa his been to pi ohm.. c>/n 
1 1 on 'I lu si rood }>i ov cs th it the sound 
of both vvmpiesuvcd m the new Uf 
iei I hi pass s me these — Pluo 
sa>s, (>i yap 1 1 ptOa n\\a t- to 

-'arXifiov, autl r I< ien< e , 1 itei mi nam 
cpit L vidimus c sse ad pioximmi, 
Mi nf o tto vide uturi ssi vume s bi 
limpoMim momenta distant, ucm sum 

oatjwtas ” 

Notm zn utuyin f!est]nehhtlnn- 
fnm dtb deulsrhtn MittelalUi s — 
ISotis on some ot Ihe Oilman His- 
ton ms of tli Middle A^eh My 
A C 11 tddtnth s\o llambiiu>1i, 
I s 21 

1 1 w nations have, lot a lonsidciable 
tunc past m meed mote zeal and m- 


[JUIY 

dustry than theGormaim, mohicid ltinp 
lustoi k taetfe, and fixing the chronology 
of doubtful eve nts, parti tulai ly those of 
the middle aj?es Hiat this m the na 
fiotnl spmt, and not confined to the 
cunosity of a ft w antiquities, appi us 
evident from the mfiicsl, wliuli tin 
public anthoutics take yrf piomotm^ 
this spines of knowledge How in 
tl is n d, hmvivei, may tend to pio 

m ti thi i mis of scu net A tppi u s to i 
ot a que stioii ihl< nituii 1 1 he know 
Iidef of evints is ot little impoilame, 
link ss it ni ike us i\ st i m belli r, but 
mifbu wisihm mu vutiic ispiomotid 
by know nj; wli n ev 111 - took pi u < 

It hisfoi y b id mi ii ly intouni d us, th it 
tin Kouuuswik defi did d the bitth 
ot ( mn i , and th d the c u w ijenn id took 
pi u( on i c ci t mi ti i\, in i ct 1 1 im y< it, 
wild idv ud ige lould wc dime tiem 
this absti ict iidounatioi) f I o << 11 i 
that a butt li was fought, mil Hu wi iln 
pai ty ovi ie omt , is only to tell us, th d 
powei p iv uls ovci wi ikni s I hi 
infoimatioi, thoifoii, e in sum onlv 
those, it a iy ^ueh tluii Ii who m 
ignoi uit oi tin fiet Bin to till us 
that it w is f< u„lit on i eiitun d t\ 
adds still Ii ss to oui expound, md 
c m onlv gtatify m idb eunosity l li 
c ise , hovu vi i, is dith lent when we an 
tol I, tliU upwauG ot foity tltoiismd 
min weic lost by tlu l islnussol oiu 
fttnei d, who would hiM bun dlsuid 
h id tin v been winded by the wmdomo 
auot h l li is uni, tlu n, the i u til wluc 1 
t ike s pi u e , much lc ss the tut i in w I u I* 
it takes plan, ihit lidin Nu , oi i 
lc 1st th it should iutiu t is, but th 
c msts by which it is In on id about I 
js tins knowledge which tin wis< mm 
setks after the fool is sitishid it h 
< m til) the elate el the iuut 

\ t f t t sf t t f f s t ltd (V/ / r 

M Wcdckmd, liowevu, thru h h 
att u ic-moii jmpoitmci toddistlim 
vve do, ar d li is, < oust que id I v , c*\< 1 t< il 
moic diligent* in iscut limit., flum, 
III m we think tlic m woithy ot, li is s<j|| 
dim ted his attention to mine useful 
pm poses Hi hi collected m uiy *,co 
f,i lplni d i no!-, uni pointed out, wnh 
pie*t pi cision, many places vhuli 
line been lnlhiito veiy impni ulv 
k io\ n I hi ml hoi tluows lousnkia 
lib li^ht on the gene ilogy ot tin 1 ousi 
ol S i\ , md on its alii met w ithC h ub 
iiia*> ve Jlu diligence which lie has 
cxueised in c lucnlating the ohscuii, 
and exploding the f ibulous, h is hi 1 1 s 
hanly cniblcd him to eoiiuf many 
populai tnoi*», ind i ven to tiaie them 
to their som ci He consigns, ioi m 
htaiuc, loada, a pumcfrsoi Jluuauy 
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to the regions of romance, and shews, 
that she owed her imaginary existence 
to a false Latin genctive ease.— On the 
whole, it may he said, that if his work 
he not one of those which expands the 
mind by the lights of useful science, at 
least it is well calculated to gratify 
curiosity, and to unbend the mind from 
the toil of active pursuits, and severer 
studies. \ 


Ptmlarnu IVtrke: — a Metrical 
Translation ol flTT Works of Pindar, 
with < lie original Texts and Notes. 
IJy Thins eft. 2 vols. royal Svo. 
Leipsick. 

This is the fiist lime the works of the 
most diihciilt of the Greek poets, with 
the ftagMcuts, lit! v ,v been completely 
t rauslat e<i into German vetse of the 
sunn* metre v.ilh the ojigmul. M. 
Thiersch lias completed this bold uu- 
deri iking in a manner that does him 
gicai credit. The translation is faith- 
ful; and although the original is ren- 
dned verse for verse, yet nothing 
seems farced, and Hie Creek text is 
< onforniablc to the best editions. The 
neroduction treats of Greek music, and 
a <lie uusbot of Liu (tar's verse*, and 
explains ihc subject and occasion upon 
caJi ode was written. The 
author ti e its generally of the origin of 
(haniutv poetry Athens, and con- 
i ead with a chrt aologieal table of 
Pindar's poems. 

Dalle Riurinzioni (VTialtU) $‘C. ; — 
Of the fL'vnimions of Italy. By 
<\ T)eiUri((> with the unpublished 
additions and corrections of tlie Ali- 
enor. o vols. bvo. Milan. 

The continuation of the Revolutions 
of Italy, from 1713 to 1792, under the 
title of u Modem Italy,” appeared full 
of errors. The author undertook to 
correct them by a copy of the edition, 
published at Venice in 1793. He ac- 
cordingly retouched the entire of his 
u Revolutions .’ 1 After his death, this 
corrected and improved copy fell into 
the bauds of Giuseppe Micali, known 
by bis 41 History of Laly before the 
Dominion of the Romans .” 1 The typo- 
graphic society of Laliau classics hap- 
pily succeeded in gaining possession of 
* Lis valuable compilation, and have 
published it with great aceuiacy and 
correct nos. 


Saffffio sulla Azioni , &c. — An 
Essay on the Life and Writings of 
Francesco Guicciardini, by Professor 
Giovanni liosini. Hvo. Pisa, 

The object of Rosini in this work is, 
to make us acquainted with the life, 
studies, and writings of this celebrated 
author 5 and we cannot refuse him the 
credit of evincing judgment and impar- 
tiality iii the execution of it. Guicci- 
ardini flourished in Italy when it was 
the scene of important political occur- 
rences, and the parent of eminent lite- 
rary productions. His Italian history 
of the principal events of his own time 
is a master-piece in its kind, but he 
has been accused, nor does Rosini deny 
the charge, of entei tabling sentiments 
unfavourable to liberty. He admits 
trial he was iufected with a portion of 
the spirit that characterized his age, 
and how few witters have triumphed 
over its inilueuco ! He adopted that 
dangerous maxim of Machiavol, that 
whatever is useful and happily executed 
is always just and reasonable; and this 
maxim had no inconsiderable ascend- 
ancy over his life and writings. Ro- 
sini, however, maintains, that he was 
an enemy to despotism, though no ad- 
vocate for popular administration; and 
that in all his vicissitudes, he distin- 
guished himself by his firmness and 
consistency of character. He likewise 
takes considerable pains in shewing 
the merits of his history, and vindicat- 
ing him from some unfounded charges 
which had been brought against his 
character and his impartiality as a 
writer. It is mournful to reflect, that 
a writer who had been equally caress- 
ed by the court of Rome and the house 
01 Medieis, should be finally abandoned 
l>y both, and suffered to conclude his 
days in privation and misery : and if 
we may believe Login, whose fidelity 
as an histoi ian has been seldom ques- 
tioned, he died at length by poison. 

V Italia avanti il Dominio del Ro- 
mani : — Italy before the domination 
of the Romans. By Joseph Micali t 
Second edition, 4 vols. tfvo. 

The present work is tlie history of a 
people that had no historians of their 
own ; and though it procured for the 
author one of the decennial prizes in- 
stituicd by the French government in 
Italy, it is obvious that neither talent 
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nor industry can ensure success in his- 
loric researches, or shed over the scenes 
of other days that informing light which 
can alone give them interest and im- 
portance, without an access to oiiginul 
documents*, and where no such docu- 
ments exist, where the public events 
and transactions of a country are leit 
unrecorded, and suffered to slumber in 
oblivion, the historian who seeks to 
explore them after a lapse of two thou- 
sand years must frequently wander 
through the romantic abodes of fancied 
events ami imaginary heroes, without 
a guide to direct him to the retreats of 
certainty. Battles will be won that 
never were, fought, and warriors will 
lie slain that never existed The au- 
thor indeed colleels with indefatigable 
industry whatever could be gleaned 
from the Greek and Roman historians; 
but this afforded but scanty materials, 
as these histoiiuus never spoke of them 
but incidentally, and were but little 
acquainted with their local history. M. 
Mi cal i himself frequently convicts them 
©f erroneous relations, and proves the 
fabulous character of many of their 
accounts; but after exploding* these 
poetic dreams, he is unable to unveil to 
us the truth which ought to replace 
Ihem. He leads us to doubt, or to in- 
credulity, relative to the greater part 
of the traditions which others have im- 
plicitly received ; but he has substitu- 
ted nothing for them but a void which 
no human industry, or intellectual pow- 
ers will ever be able to supply. In 
making these observations, wc are far 
from depreciating the talents of the 
author: on t lie contrary, we cannot 
sufficiently admire the vigour and ap- 
plication of mind that reign throughout. 
Wherever he has authority to rest upon, 
wherever he has such (tala as enable 
him to speak as a critic, and without 
which criticism always dwindles into 
conjecture he gives soul and animation 
to his subject, and proves himself to 
be wliat he is, a wa iter of the first or- 
der. Hence it i>, that his account of 
the progress of the Pythagorean schools, 
and of the revolutions of Greece are 
read, and will continue to be read with 
cnereaaiug interest. His relh ctions on 
polities and political economy arc 
equally profound ; and notwithstanding 
the insurmountable difficulties under 
which the author laboured, we have no 
hesitation to say, (hat there is no work 
more deserving a place in a general 
library, or more necessary to fill up, if 
not entirely, at least partially, a void 
which has been long experienced with 
regard to the history of the native Ita- 
lians. 


Colcccion , &c. : — A Selection of 
Fragments in the Castilian Lan- 
guage, collected from the best Wri- 
ters. Madrid, 1821. 

This collection contains fragment* of 
the poems of Cervantes, Mariana, Solis, 
Quevedo, Mendoza, Guevara, Granada, 
Leon, and Jovelanos, wW are the most 
classical writers of Spair*, and, there- 
fore, the best models for )/oulh. 

/' 

Notida dc ton Principal's Sitc(csos 
occur ido sen dGobicrno depspana, tvc. 
—Also in French, under the tit It of — 
JT A pperev dcs Revolutions snrvnirts 
dans IcGonvernement (V Pspat/iiCy M\ 
An Account of the Uevolulionsof the 
Spanish Government, from the com 
mcnccmcnt of the Insurrection of 
1808, to the J dissolution of the Ordi- 
nary Forte •> in i8l 1. Svo Paris. 

This history of the late Revolutions 
which have taken place in the Spanish 
Government, the production of a Spa- 
niard resident at Paris, has been thought 
worthy of a translation into the French 
language. The events that Jed to this 
Revolution arc unkuown to few. Buo- 
naparte, in virtue of an Act of Session, 
signed by the Spanish Monarch, claimed, 
In virtue of this Act, the right of Sove- 
reignly over the kingdom of Spain. — . 
The invader prescribed laws to it, and 
gave it a King liom his own family, ft 
is obvious, that this Act of Session con- 
veyed no virtual right Buonaparte 
might, indeed, hsuo his manifestoes 
and decrees, but they could give him 
no constitutional authority over the 
country, and the nation was at liberty 
to choose the best means of redress 
which her situation placed within her 
roach. She did, indeed, all that could 
be done,, and more, pci haps, than she 
could reasonably anticipate, consider- 
ing the extraordinary circumstances in 
which she was placed. Deprived of 
a central Government, the Provinces 
rose separately in arms, and formed 
themselves under the direction of Jun- 
tos. These partial insurrections leagued 
with each otfici by degrees; the juntos 
were brought to act in unison with each 
other, and the federal system united 
once more the various countries which 
the dethronement of the Monarch had 
at first separated. In this critical situa- 
tion, the juntos formed the virtual 
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Government. Created by the will of 
the people, they were guided in nil 
their acts by that spirit which became 
the Spanish nation at the moment, and 
were tin 4 sole organ by which thi* 
spirit was directed in its < arecr. 

This natural spin*, »>y which they 
were actual* d, made I hern instinctively 
perceive the necessity of forming a 
centre V)f action or of government, 
instead W that which had been sub- 
verted by usurpation; but in order 
that tins centre of action might pre- 
serve t Ik- real spirit of its institution, 
they resolved, that it should be com- 
posed of deputies from the juntos of 
the ditlercnt provinces, who, by a 
generous sacrifice, diverted thems. Ives 
of their power tin* moment they had 
established a national Government. — 
Tlie new Government, however, was 
merely provisional, and bound to pro- 
pa i - i the Convocation of the Cortes, who 
alone could establish a lived order of 
things. 

The central junto, composed of thirty- 
six deputies of the provincial juntos, 
re united in 1808, at Aranjucz, in the 
midst of Use invasion. Faithful to the 
discharge of its duties, though driven 
•from town to town, it directed all its 
attention to the Convocation of the 
Cories; but as imperious circumstances 
requited the utmost promptitude in all 
measures connected with the public 
safety, it substituted a Regency, com- 
posed oi live members, who were better 
qualified f< * assuming the sole direc- 
tion. of thii i - in such a critical emer- 
gency. Too Regency did not yield ill 
patriotism to its founders, and when 
driven to the very extremity of the 
kingdom, into the isle of Leon, they 
convened, in 1810, the Cortes, general 
and * \traordinary. The provinces which 
still remained tree hastened to send 
their deputies to Leon ; Those which 
were under the ladi oi the invader, 
unanimously appointed the representa- 
tives, the moimnl they were treed from 
the yoke. 

In 1S11, the Cortes held tlidr gene- 
ral sessions at Cadiz, with the sole ob- 
ject of establishing a new Government 
for Spain. This constituent assembly 
presented, indeed, an august spectacle, 
deliberating with the wisdom and nu- 
dist in bed calmness of an ancient senate, 
ou iT the articles of the new Constitu- 
tion, while the bombs of the enemy 
were filing over their heads. Deeply 
impressed with the obligation imposed 
upon them, of consulting not only for 
the public welfare of their contempo- 
raries, but also for that of posterity, 
they formed that constitutional code, 


celebrated under the name of the Cow. 
stitution of the Cories of Cadiz . 

All the Sovereigns of Furope, who 
were not obliged to yield to the in- 
fluence of Buonaparte, immediately 
recognized the Constitution of the 
Cories. Of this number were, — tin* 
Infant of Portugal, and the Kings of 
England, Prussia, and Sweden. The 
Emperor of Russia expressly declared, 
in the third article of the treaty of 
Wcliki-Louki, that he recognized fin: 
teyitimacy of the Cories , ycnctui and 
extraordinary) as well as Ihe Const tin* 
lion , decreed and sanctioned hy that 
asKcnihfy. 

Established and sanctioned by the 
legitimate represeutati ves of t ho Spanish 
nation, accepted by the people and re- 
cognized as a constitutional act by fo- 
reign powers, the constitution of ISli 
was obligatory throughout all Spain. 
The King returned to Spain with urn in- 
tention, as it appeared, of accepting 
the present constitution; but being im- 
posed upon by intrigue, he engaged iu 
promoting the purposes of a party. This 
ami-national intrigue caused Spain to 
groan for six years under the despotism 
of a faction. The King could not pos- 
sibly emancipate himself from the cir- 
cle w Inch this sen ilc faction had drawn 
around him at Valencia, Whoever In. 
consulted informed him that Spain 
sighed after the establishment ol tine 
ancient government. The faction, how- 
ever, laboured under some disquietude 
from the disposition of the army, until 
General Elio was gained over to their 
designs. From this moment lir\v openly 
avowed their audacity ; troops were: 
sent to the* capital to dispense the Tories 
and arrest the liberals. The di crce, 
ordering the subversion of the consti- 
tution, was signed and promulgated ; 
and all the servile deputies hurried to 
sign a protestation against the Cortes, 
the moment they ascertained that this 
act of baseness would procure l hem 
pensions, places and honorary distinc- 
tion. The measures of despotism thence- 
forth advanced with such rapidity, that 
the liberals, far from being able to op- 
pose the violence of its career, only 
thought of saving their own lives; but 
the greater part of them were, not- 
withstanding, seized and thrown into 
prison. — All these circumstances are 
related with great fidelity in matters of 
lad, and impartiality in matters of opi- 
nion, by tbc author of this work ; and 
he successfully combats and disproves 
the objection generally urged against 
the constitutional validity of tin* acts 
of the Cortes, namely • — that they acted 
under the influence of Euglish counsels. 
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Mstoire Critique ct Militaire des 
G nerves de la Tic eolation : — Critical 
and Military History of the Wars of 
the Revolution. Ry General Jomi - 
wi, Aid-de-Camp of the Emperor of 
of Russia. Part I. 6 vols. 8vo. with 
ail Atlas. Paris. francs. 

This is tlu* cornplctest work ever of- 
tried to the public on the subject of a 
Mt uggle, which will ever present a bold 
ami prominent feature in the annals of 
history. The author, indeed, has taken 
,i most extensive scope in designing 
the plan t of his history ; for the part 
already published, though if con fains 
r+i\ volumes, is confined to the cam- 
paigns of 1792, 1793, and 1791. 

The author might properly prolix to 
this work the expression which the 
Roman poet put into the mouth of his 
hero, 

<]tia*<|iu» ipse miseriima \nli 

Ct «|iim uni jiiii s miu'na lm ; 

lor he has evidently engaged in the 
work, as a person strongly interested in 
i very ih'iug he relates. He is always 
full of his subject, stud always describes 
.is a ro.d actor, not as a philosophic 
obsei vcr. His thoughts are bold, and 
not burned by any iullueucc but that 
of truth; yet the ardour of his imagi- 
nation seems to have led him beyond 
the ugid limits which the severer laws 
of historical writing allow. It is the 
business of the historian to proceed im- 
mediately to his object, and never to 
wander from the direct course imo the 
smiling retreats and captivating bowers, 
which the arts and sciences, the repre- 
sentations of fancy, and the creations 
of poetry, have scattered around it. 
More skilled iu the science of the 
sword than in that of the pen, he has 
not attained that happy art which knows 
how to concentrate, profound ideas, and 
to throw them into that concise and 
picturesque form which give* them 
energy and splendour in an equal de- 
gree. He also wants the rapid simpli- 
city, the imperatoria brer if ax of Ctvsar, 
in his commentaries, and of Bonaparte 
iu his instructions; — a rapidity so suit- 
able to the language of a general who 
gives an account of his military labours. 
It must not, however, be denied, that 
though he far from having attained 
the elegance and simplicity of the mo- 
dels which have been left us by the 
ancients, thong o he is seldom chastely 
classical in his s! t \ le, he possesses, w»t- 
withstaiuiing. some qualities that must 
gicutly recommend him to public no- 


tice, He is dignified and noble in the 
recital of events, animated in the de- 
scriptions of military evolutions and 
engagements, and luminous in his de- 
scriptions of the plaus and manoeuvres 
of a campaign. 

The critical and military history of 
General Jomini is not merely a recital 
of operations carried on by stratagem. 
The author has evidently felt, , hat the 
success of battles has a neces*4ii'y con- 
nexion with the progress of political 
events ; and he endeavours to make us 
feel the existence ot this connexion 
during the campaigns bt which ho 
treats, and oven during the period which 
immediately preceded it. liis political 
views are, in general, comprehensive 
and profound, two qualities which par- 
ticularly designate the author’s talent. 
The opinions which he advances on the 
motives of action, and the events to 
which they gave rise, are proofs o\ 
great wisdom and impartiality. 

We dwell upon these evidences of 
merit, feeling as we do, that they are 
qualities which are \ arely met with in 
those, who treat oi the important events 
of the French Revolution. 

Dcla Revolution Pied montage, \c„ 
— Of the Revolution of I'iedmont. 
Second edition, revised, corrected, 
and enlarged, by an Analysis of the 
Sicilian Constitution. 1 vol. Svu. 
Baris, 1^22. 

This work, the first edition of which 
was sold in eight days, is attributed to 
the Count de Santa Rosa, minister oi 
war at Piedmont, during the revolution 
of 1821. This historic document is the 
more valuable as the author treats in it 
of many persons who were opposed to 
him in the ranks of w-ar, with a degree 
of frankness and impartiality which is 
seldom met with in those who attach 
themselves to a party, and particularly 
to a party that suffers under oppression. 

Voyage en Sidle , fait cn 1820, et 
1821, &c. : — Travels through Sicily, 
in 1821, By Augustus de Sayre . 
3 vols. 8vo. 18 francs. Baris. 1822. 

The travels of M. Sayve is only a 
natural history of the country, its po- 
lities, literature, archaiologv, and m 
rlustry. The first volume, and a consi- 
derable portion of the second, is do 
voted to itinerary. In the second in., 
lume he treats at some length mi tin 
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ancient political organization of Sicily, 
its constitution in ami the want 

of stability in its present political state. 
Some portion of the third volume is 
bestowed on the sciences in particular, 
and on the Sicilians who have shed lus- 
tre upon them by their works. The 
Work conclude* with general observa- 
tions ou\ volcanos, and a summary of 
Sicilian history. What appears most 
interesting in this work is the journey 
to Mount Etna, and the observations to 
which it gave rise; and the feeblest 
parts are, perhaps, the proper history 
of Sicily itself. His description of 
Kina, however, is not only characteri- 
zed by elegance of language, but cal- 
culated t<> inspire us with sublime emo- 
tions. 

A ’>> f(jt: (h rilistoirr de Savoie : — 
An Abi i'lgeniciit of | In* History of 
Savor, fnrni tin* time of the Homans 
to tin Restitution of the Duchy to 
the km ■ of Sardinia. 1 \«*l. 12mo. 

'lie author probably iutcncUd to 
coi o i v iii th's little work the ele- 


ments only of the history of Savoy. 
He commences by a summary of ihe 
history of Savoy before lierold, that 
is, from the period in which Savoy 
became subject to the Romans, to the 
year 90S. He then divides his his- 
torical abridgment into three parts, the 
first containing the Counts, the second 
the Dukes, and the third the Princes of 
Savoy. The first embraces a period of 
tour hundred and eighteen, the second 
of three hundred and two, and the third 
of ninety-seven years. The aulliorhasde- 
vot ed si \ ehupt ers to the st at e of relig ion, 
government, and the administration of 
justice, the public revenues, armed 
force, industry, commerce, literature, 
public instruction, and t lie different 
eras of the history of the country ; and 
eight chapters, to the events attend- 
ing the revolution to the entryof Prune is 
into Savoy. It is doubtful, whether this 
last part will obtain the approbation ol 
all classes of readers. This Abridgment, 
though small, will serve to convey an 
elementary idea of the history of Sax oy, 
and create a desire to become inon 
amply acquainted with the annuls o', 
that country, and the house by which 
it is governed. 
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Hiaeel>rni“'e Hull; or, the Ilu- 
kvm'iisS By * ey ( ’ray on, Dent. 
2 v< >ls S vo. its. Iminloii, 1S22. 

We cannot perceive why the cx- 
planutoi v dtle of “ The Humourists 1 ’ 
should be Miperudded to this work, as 
then j- not one hummuous character 
deseitbed in it from beginning to end. 
Tin y air all * reh characters as are 
every day met with in the count ly 
parts of England, parlieuluily such 
part as a»e luo.st excluded (mm an 
intercourse witli London, and the pun- 
Ciipal cities, where the stiong and pit 
turesque featuiesof old English man- 
ners can seldom be traced through the 
softer aspect of modern elegance and 
refinement. There is nothing pictu- 
resque or characteristic in relined man- 
ners, and, therefore, they arc but ill 
adapted to painting or poetry, because 
they present no feature sufficiently pro- 
minent to attract particular notice.-— 
liven if refined manners were painted 
to the life, there could be little interest 
excited by the portrait, because all the 
features so peifectly harmonize with 
each other, that none of them can com- 
mand particular attention, as each of 
them seems to possess an equal claim to 


our regard. There is nothing principal, 
nothing secondary , and they all piesenf 
themselves as a perfect whole. As a 
liiaiked countenance is much casim 
painted than a beautiful face, so sire 
rustic and vulgar much easier punned 
than elegant manners. Hut though tin* 
manners of n down or a country gen 
finnan may appear sufficiently aw k 
ward and ridiculous to us, we consider 
neither of them as a humourist, nor do 
they appear so to each other. Rut 
while vv object to the title, we an' far 
tio;n quarrelling with the execution of 
the work before us. To deny its me 
l its, would bo to acknowledge ourselves 
devoid of all taste and feeling. The 
characters described in “ Bracebriclge 
HalH* present us with the most beauti- 
ful, and, at the same time, with the 
most faithful models of primitive Eng- 
1 1 ‘ h manners, judging of them from the 
remains which are si ill among us, and 
whic h, in many parts of England, may 
not become extinct for centuries to 
cone*. The author has sketched his 
poit i ait of these manners from the in 
mates of u Uracebridge Hall, 1 ’ its occa- 
sional visitors, and the neighbouring 
inhabitants, and we have no hesitation 
in saying, that he has fully supported 
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the character which his a Sketchbook” 
has already so deservedly procured for 
him. fie may be justly called, “ the 
American Hruyeic,” with the only dif- 
ference, that Jfruycre described the 
manners of his own countrymen, while 
our author has painted those of a coun- 
try, in which he acknowledges himself 
to be still a stranger. In picturesque 
description, however, he leaves Druyere 
far behind liiui. liven Sterne did not 
possess the urt of exciting imagination 
in so powerful a manner. In the de- 
scription of the 44 Stout Man, 77 attention 
and expectation is kept continually on 
the wing*, and when the picture is 
completed, wc know as little what to 
make of the u Stout Man' 7 as when he 
was first introduced to us. This was 
admirably conceived, and proves our 
author a perfect master in his art.— 
Painting could produce no such effect, 
and we recollect no instance ol it even 
in poetry, liis description of k< A Wot 
Sunday in a Country Inn, 77 is in the 
finest style of picturesque colouring. 
We cannot forbear presenting it to our 
readers. — 44 The rain pattered uirainst 
the casements ; tin* bells toilet! Ibr 
church with a umlaut h>ly sound — I 
went to the windows in search of some- 
thing to amuse (lie eye, but it seemed 
as if i had been placed completely out 
of the reach of all amusement. The 
windows of my bed-room looked out 
among tiled roots and stacks of chim- 
nies, while those of my sitting-ioom 
commanded a view of the stable-yard. 
The place was littered with w< t straw 
that had been kicked about by ti avellers 
and stable-boys. In one corner was 
a stagnant pool of water, surrounding 
an island of muck ; there were several 
half-drowned fowls crowded together, 
under a cait, among which, was a mi- 
serable, crest-fallen cock, drenched out 
of all hie and spirit ; his drooping tail 
matted, as it wore, into a single feather, 
along which the water trickled from his 
back. IN ear the cart, was a lialf-dozing 
cow, chewing the cud, and standing 
patiently to be rained on, with wreaths 
of vapour rising fioui her reeking side. 
A wall-eye J horse, tired of the loneli- 
ness ot the stable, was poking his 
spectral head out of a window, with 
the raiu diippmg on it from the caves. 
An unhappy cur chained to a dog-hou -c 
hard by, ntleied something every now 
and then between a bulk aad a yelp. 
A diab of a kitchen-wench tramped 
back winds and A 1 warns Jin one h the 
yard m pattens, looking m sulky 7 as 
the weather itself. Every thing, in 
short, was com foil less and foi lorn, ex- 
cept a crew ol hard-drink *i <> ducks 
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assembled like boon companions round 
a puddle, and making a riotous noise 
over their liquor. 77 

There are few writers of the day per- 
fectly free from the use of hacknicd, 
modern phrases ; but in the author of 
“ Braccbridge IlaJl 77 we cannot trace 
even a vestige of them. In one in- 
stance, he uses the term, u it was quite 
refresh* n<i" but adds, in a parenthesis 
(if 1 maybe allowed a hacknicd phrase 
of the day.) His style s that ol na- 
tural and unaffected eloquence. Not 
only liis ideas, but his expressions, 
seem to flow spontaneously from his 
pen, nor is it possible to trace tlie 
slightest appenrauee of labour or effort. 
The style of the 44 .sketch-book 77 was 
easy and eloquent, compared to that of 
other writers, but yet it wanted the 
freedom of 44 Bracebridge Hall,” a cir- 
cumstance which we can only attribute 
to that facility of expression which is 
obtained by experience and practice. 
H is delineation of man nets is so faith- 
fully executed, th it v*e always imagine 
we nre acqtm nted with tiie person 
Avbom he is describing, or at least with 
some pel von of the same oi ig mat stamp 
of chaw c. ci . The expressions whith 
he puis into the mouth oi General liar- 
bottle after dinner, whose loyalty, he 
f_T.vs, waxes very fervent with liis 
second bottle, and who gets inir> a per- 
fect ecstasy when lie hoars “ God save 
the King*, 7 ' exposes, more than all the 
logic ot political wimIoiii, tin* motives 
which influence those vv ho argue against 
the existence oi public distress. u They 
talk of public disUess, 71 said t lie Gene- 
ral this day to me at dinner, as lie 
smacked a glass ol rich burgundy, and 
cast liis eyes about the ample hoaid; 
44 they talk of public distress, but 
where do wc find it, Sir? J see none. 
I see no reason any one has to com- 
plain. Take iny word for it, Sir, this 
talk about public distress is all hum- 
bug. 77 

The great merit of u Hraeebridgc 
Hall 77 is the exquisite delineation of 
character, or rather of manners. It is 
evident the author intended liis cha- 
racter of 44 Beady-moncy Jack Tibbcts” 
for a portrait of John Hull • and, if the 
portrait be correct, we must confess, 
that John Bull, with all liis bluntness, 
is fur from being placed beyond the 
influence of vanity, purtieului ly where 
he leaves liis hr'ec 1 eo unbuttoned at 
the kuees, to shew a broad pair of sear- 
let garters. He !. so i>»any good 
qua’ -ties, however, that his vanity only 
mtv *s to prevent us from failing com- 
pletely in love with him. We shall 
conclude by observing, that our author 
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is no where a copyist ; that tie takes 
liis images amt descriptions from nature 
atone, and that he always views natuie 
with the inspired eyes of painting and 
poetry. In “ Bracebridge Halt, 11 there 
fore , — Tout [trends vn corps, unc ame , 
un esprit, un risape” 

The Vale <>l‘ Ch.unomii, a Pi.em 
By the Author of “ Rome*.’ 1 Svo. 
pp. I7h. <hs. (id. 

"I he reader is natnially led to expect, 
from the title of (lie present work, a 
descriptive poem, in which he will be 
led through all the secret retreats, and 
romantic o ddevnes-es of nature. He 
will expect to w under promiscuously 
through those soldi me, beautiful and 
pictn vsqrn: scenes which she has scat- 
tered with lavish hand over certain 
portions of th«* globe, and to return 
from his poetic excursion laden with 
all the treasures which imagination can 
bestow. “The Vale of Charuouni,” or, 
indeed, any vale forming the subject of 
a poem, nat urally leads the mind through 
a labyrinth of rural associations, and 
descriptive scenery ; but in one half of 
the poem before us, and in the entire 
of the introduction, the external beau- 
ties of nature ate seldom presented to 
the wistful eye of imagination ; and we 
are obliged to be contented with nar- 
ratives as little related to each other, 
as the proscri,** ons of Sylla to the 
loves of Pyramid and Thisbe. We can 
perceive no connection between the 
links that connect two different scenes 
or relation'- together; and we revolt 
at the unnatural manner in which we 
are thrust forward, and obliged to wade 
through the iccital of circumstances 
and events, which have as little con- 
nection with the “Vale ofChatnouni,” or 
with each other, as those which we 
have just mentioned. The author pre- 
faces his poem with a poetical intro- 
duction of four hundred and four lines, 
supposed to be written at Inverness. 
The chief and prevailing fault of this 
poem is, that there is no obvious con- 
nection between its different parts; 
that every time the subject changes, it 
changes capriciously ; that the pre- 
vailing id^a in one part, section, or pa- 
ragiaph, does not suggest that which 
immediately follows; and that, conse- 
quently, every paragraph seems a dis- 
tinct poem in itst If The entire of the 
introduction is a series of unconnected 
thoughts; and the whole of them put 
together has no connection with the 
“ Vale of Chamouui.” Indeed, the only 
Jitir, 1th, u, Yoh 8C, 
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sensible, lines in the entire introduction 
are six, which he puts into the mouth 
of his reader by way of objection to 
bis winding and irrelevant manner. 
We could never have imagined that it 
was to serve as a preface to a descrip- 
tion of a Vale in Savoy, as almost the 
entire of it is taken up with Scotland, 
and 

“ The -plrudout of the Caledonian arm-. ” 

The poem itself begins with an ad- 
dress, not to Apollo, or any of his daugh- 
ters, nor indeed to any sentient or in- 
telligent being, but to his own u shatter- 
ed baik 1” by which we are unhappily 
to understand his own poetical genius ; 
that genius which guided him in his 
former attempt. His “Rome 11 he thinks 
lias been so severely treated by the 
critics, that his poetical bark has been 
shattered by their rudeness He seems 
to wonder, however, that so well built 
a bark eould suffer wreck, and there- 
fore introduces her shattered condition 
with n note of admiration, — “ Poor — 
shattered bark !” He comforts her, 
however, by tolling her that she was 
superior to all the storms that opposed 
her course; — if so, we are at some loss 
to discover by wliat means she was 
u shattered. 11 

The poet, after contemplating the 
injuries which he had received from 
the critics in his former poetic attempt, 
turns to Switzerland, and takes an op- 
portunity of lamenting the evils of sla- 
very. — The author is a strong advocate 
for liberty ; but yet thpre is a levity in 
his muse wdiich we cannot easily recon- 
cile with that sacred flame which free- 
dom inspires. He skips about perpe- 
1 uall v, w ithout rhyme or reason, so that 
he seldom produces a deep effect. He 
has evidently a talent for rhyming, for 
his versification is smooth, aud seems 
to be executed with great facility; but 
what lie has gained in facility, he has 
lost in dignity. He gives a very pleas- 
ing description of the “ capricious 
taste 11 exemplified in the costume of 
the Helvetians, and of prospects from 
Feruey and the Jura Mountains; but 
in the entire of the first part of his 
poem, which forms half tlie work, he 
never leads us once to the “ Vale of 
Charnouni,” which is the proper sub- 
ject of his song. All this part is pre- 
paratory to an arrival at the Vale, and 
in most parts as little connected with 
it as^ the introduction. To this, how- 
ever J we have no other objection than 
its disagreeing with the title of the 
work, for the poet leads us occasion- 
ally through a variety of pleasing 
scenes and interesting relations, which 
II 
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avc suggested by other parts of Swit- 
zerland. Nor are we merely entertain- 
ed with descriptive scenes and beauti- 
ful landscapes, but the persons whom 
they commemorate are also introduced 
to us, and agreeably diversify those 
pictures of external nature which the 
poet describes, and which would other- 
wise possess too still and sombre a 
character to give any permanent plea- 
sure. The poet has therefore very art- 
fully, but at the same time very judi- 
ciously, made Voltaire, Madame de 
Stael, Gibbon, Rousseau, Frederic Es- 
chen, &c. appear in different parts of 
his painting, so that he leads us very 
agreeably through Bonneville, Cluse, 
Cavern of Balme, Groves of Magi and, 
Cascade of Balme, the Savoyard, &c. 
till he brings us within the sight of 
the u Vale of Chamouni.” 

Our limits oblige us to leave our 
poet and our readers at the entrance of 
this sublime and awful vale. Such of 
them as love the grand and the terrific 
of nature must peruse this part of the 
poem with mingled astonishment and 
delight. The poet has certainly di- 
vested himself of a great portion of 
that levity of manner which characte- 
rizes his introduction particularly. He 
seems to have written t lie last part of 
his poem, or the description of the vale 
itself, under the awful impressions, 
which the surrounding scenes are cal- 
culated to inspire in every breast, that 
responds to the influences and harmo- 
nies of the sublinier productions of na- 
ture. This is no slight evidence of 
rising genius. The dunce, and the 
writer of heavy intellect, puts forth all 
his energies at the first onset, and af- 
terwards sinks into tame insipidity; 
but the writer of native genius, though 
in his first attempts he betrays at every 
step the faults, which unavoidably cling 
to inexperience and want of matnrer 
judgment, still rises progressively in 
strength and vigour, and gives new in- 
terest to every scene and situation 
which he describes. The defects of 
the work before us result, we believe, 
from this source alone; it has many 
beauties to compensate for its faults, 
and even its faults contain latent evi- 
dences of the author’s genius, and 
prove themselves to be only the blame- 
less offspring of inexperience. 

Tracts by Sir Thomas Browne, 
Knight, M.D. L2mo. yp. 183. Edin- 
burgh, 1822. 

v The work before us does not contain 
all the productions of Sir Thomas 
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Browne. His “ Pseudodoxia Epidemi- 
ca, or Vulgar Errors,” his “ Quincunx,” 
and u Religio Medici,” have been pro- 
perly omitted by the editor of the pre- 
sent edition, the former being too long 
to appear, except in a complete edition 
of liis works ; and the latter too apt to 
create sceptical views of things which, 
even if ideal, constitute a great portion 
of our real happiness ; and which con- 
sequently it can be neither wisdom nor 
philosophy to explode, could even their 
inexistence be mathematically demon- 
strated. There is another reason why 
we think that the tracts contained in 
this edition have been selected with 
great judgment by the present editor, 
namely, because it is from these very 
tracts that Sir Thomas Browne has been 
justly called the most extraordinary 
writer in the English language. His 
other works avc not of so unique and 
determined a character, and in perus 
ing them, we cannot always discover 
from the style alone, that they are his 
productions. They arc not like the 
present tracts, a mirror that always re- 
flects a failhtui picture of the original. 
Here lie is always himself, and we can 
never mistake him for any other Eng- 
lish writer. His singularity appears 
as well in his style as in his manner of 
thinking. We are always at a loss to 
know whether he is serious or in jest ; 
for even when he is evidently jesting, 
he puts on a serious face, and addresses 
us so gravely, that we can hardly think 
him otherwise than in earnest. Yet 
there is no obscurity in his style : his 
diction is always so cleai and perspi- 
cuous, that he who runs may road. 
But though his style is clear, if is still 
as characteristic of him as his manner 
of thinking. He is full of elision*, so 
full, indeed, that it is impossible to 
omit a word in any sentence which he 
has not omitted himself. 

To a reader not accustomed to this 
style, it may possess a slight degree of 
obscurity at first; but we ,'only read a 
few pages when this obscurity vanishes, 
and we are only surprized to meet with 
a verb where it could be omitted; In 
imitation of the Latins, he is fond of 
the iuvorted style, and has a good deal 
of Montaigne in his manner of think- 
ing, except that he always keeps to his 
subject more or less, while Montaigne 
frequently takes us into a new world 
altogether. They agree however in 
this, that Montaigne is always seeking 
for objections to what he advances 
himself, while Sir Thomas is eternqjly 
qualifying his assertions by the intro- 
duction of some unexpected idea, that 
always serves to render them more 
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agreeable, or more disagreeable, than if 
they had stood by themselves. He 
treats of the most important matters as 
if they were the most unirhportaut, and 
vire vena. He makes us pleased with 
what is actually displeasing to us, or 
archly affects to believe we are pleased ; 
but when he presents us with a delight- 
ful image, he immediately prevents us 
from enjoying it, by associating it with 
other images which 1 either entirely de- 
stroy, or at least greatly diminish the 
pleasure which they would otherwise 
impart. He is perhaps of all writers 
the most witty in his way, and yet no 
man knew better lipw to conceal his 
wit. He never affects to know that 
what he says is calculated to provoke 
us or make us laugh. He generally 
means the contrary of what he says, 
and praises always when he intends to 
censure. Of this the following passage 
is a beautiful example, in which he 
lashes the lanaties of his time : — 

'* PioM-, vpiuts who passed tlicir days in lap- 
t m o*" <*l I lit ui itv made little more ot tliKwmld 
than tin* woi id that was hetoie it, while they 
l.tv o!>'<uie m the eh.eis ot pie-oidin.itmn and 
jnghl ot their toielunlinjrs. Audit they he so 
liappy as tiuly to understand Christian annihi- 
lation, evtasies, »‘\»»lutJon, lu|uetartion, tians- 
(ormation, the ki-^s ot the spouse, gustation of 
tJod, am! lngus'-mn into the divine shadow, they 
have uliea'h had a handsome anticipation ot 
liea\ on. The Hoi y ot .the wmld is -.urely o\er, 
and the e.uth m .» hes unto them. 

To - nh- ml in 1 i-lirig monuments, t,o live in 
then production!-, to e\ist in their names and 
piedicament of ch'rierns was large satiHaetion 
to t Id e\; eclatin’ onl made one part of their 
eU-miii. I tut all tins is indium; in the meta- 
|)ii\-jcsol line l.» lnd. To li\o indeed is to he 
again on -ches, i» hieh hemg not only a hope 
iuit an e\ idence in nohle heheveis, it m all one 
to lie in St Innocent’s rhuteh-yaid us in the 
sands o' i»t Jteady to he au> thing mi the 
extasy ot being «*\ei, and as content with bix 
leeL ns the tm>h s ol Adiianus." 

Tahesne ( ada\ era solrat 

An logus hand iclert. • 

We have only to add that the little 
work before us is an imperishable mo- 
nument of the author's genius. We 
will not say bjithe might have directed 
his laleuts to higher purposes; but as 
genius converts whatever it touches in- 
to gold, we are so pleased with ev ery 
thing coming fioin liis pen, that we 
would hardly wish him to have written 
on any other subjects than those on 
which he has written, or at least we 
would not exchange the pleasure, which 
th'*y have imparted to us, for the specu- 
lative satisfaction which we might have 
possibly enjoyed, had he directed his 
talents lo subjects of sublinoer interests. 
VVe know what he has done: what he 
might have, done, had he directed bis 


talents to other pursuits, we cannot 
venture to determine. 

One science only will one genius fit, 

So vast is art, so narrow human wit. 

We have already observed, that be re- 
sembles Montaigne in one feature of 
his manner : we may add that, in his 
general manner, he resembles Erasmus 
more than any other writer. The edi- 
tor* 1 is entitled to all the merit which 
an editor can claim, — the exercise of a 
chaste and correct judgment,— the 
work is printed with neatness and ele- 
gance, — and we strongly recommend it 
to our readers. 


Memoirs of the Life of Artemi. 
8vo. pp. 374. 12s. 

This is the biography of an Armenian, 
written by himself, in bis native dia- 
lect, which he afterwards translated 
into the Russian language, from which 
it has been renderd into English. The 
faithful painting of Asiatic characters 
and manners, not by a European travel- 
ler, but by a simple native, is new to 
our literature, aud delights from its no- 
velty; but the chief charm of the book 
is its simplicity of views and of style, 
in which latter respect it has, we sus- 
pect, lost much by its travelling into 
English through the medium of Russia. 
The work gives us a terrible view of 
the ferocity of our nature when untam- 
ed by education and philosophy ; shew- 
ing the wretched state of Society, when 
regular governments and permanent 
institutions do uot exist to protect life 
and property, or do not produce an 
amelioration of individual character. 
Artemi’s simplicity evinces itself even 
from the first line of his preface, where 
he tells us that the catalogue and jour- 
nal of his sufferings and mishaps were 
noted down, at his mother’s command, 
merely to shew the goodness of God 
towards him. He was born at Wagars- 
chapat, near Mount Ararat, on the 20th 
of April, 1774, his father beiug u a 
skilful cutter and polisher of precious 
stones." His history of his mother, and 
of her maternal patent, is the most siin- 
ple^ and moving representation of the 
strong natural affection of a mother for 
her offspring that we ever read. This 
universal feature of our nature sup- 
ported these two unfortunate creatures 
through as much of cruelty and suffer- 
ing as the most ferocious could inflict, 
or as the most patient could support. 
There is a story told of his mother 


* A <«VntJi-m«in whose high talents and extensive acquirements are not unknown to th« 
t ite 1 at y wo 1 Id, 
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having been stolen from her parent at 
foufr years old, and being purchased 
by a benevolent Persian of wealth, was 
brought up by the old man as his daugh- 
ter and betrothed to his sou. But the 
mother having’, after a long and ardu- 
ous search, discovered her child in the 
house of the Persian, by one quarter 
of an hour's rhapsody about saints and 
martyrs, creates in the girl an abhor- 
rence of Mahometanism, weans all her 
aifections from her kind old protector, 
and makes her desert him, in spite of 
all his tears and entreaties. This is 
practically shewing the dreadful effects 
of proselytisru and religious difference, 
unaccompanied by good sense and hu- 
manity ; and we sympathize with the 
good old man when he exclaims in his 
anguish, “ kindness has no effect on 
these unfeeling, ungrateful creatures." 
But Artemi loses his father at four 
months old, and his widowed mother 
struggles through every privation, and 
supports numerous cruelties to maintain 
her children, and to rear Artemi for 
the church, which was the object of 
her piety and of her ambition, as well 
as of her affection for her son. In 
Wagarschapat there were seven hun- 
dred houses, and we suppose about 
three thousand inhabitants, of which it 
appears only ten could read. Poor 
Artemi’s literary proficiency excited 
so much envy on the part of his supe- 
riors, as to bring down upon himself 
and mother numerous taunts, as well as 
cuffs and blows from both laymen and 
the Christian priesthood of Armenia; 
who certainly appear to be as arrant a 
set of scoundrels as we ever read of. 
Poor Artemi is very sensible, a great 
moralizer, very superstitious, and cre- 
dulous. He suffers much for conscience 
sake, and more, it would seem, from 
his untoward destiny. His adventures 
are numerous, and told in a style of 
affecting simplicity — at length Artemi 
escapes to the Russians, and eventually 
gets to St. Petersburg^, where, how- 
ever, new tribulations commence. After 
his long catalogue of disasters, drub- 
bings, and of “ moving accidents by 
flood and field," the humble and amia- 
ble creature concludes by a “ Praise 
be to God who has prospered me iu 
such manifold ways," although a life 
of less prosperity it is not very easy to 
imagine. However, Artemi at last rea- 
lizes an humble competence, he gets to 
Paws, acts as a commercial agent for 
the Armeuiaus at St. Petersburgh, and, 
Mfclf enamoured of his disastrous pere- 
grinations, he cannot content himself 
with ease, quiet, and security, but starts 
on a pilgrimage to Jerusalem by the 
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way of Constantinople — about as awk- 
ward a journey as a man in these dis- 
turbed times of the Past could well un- 
dertake. May good fortune restore 
him to a sale and comfortable old age, 
for his biography has interested our 
feelings, and has afforded us a day of 
pleasurable study. 


The Lollards, a Tale. By the 
Author of “ The Mystery," and of 
“ Caltliorpe." London, 1^22. 

The Author of this book is already 
kuown to our readers, as we have had 
occasion to notice his former works ; 
and his last novel of “ Caltliorpe" de- 
manded and received at our hands an 
acknowledgement of its very superior 
merit. But the work now before us is 
of a species totally distinct from its 
predecessors ; and however well the 
author of u Caltliorpe" may have esta- 
blished his claim to the general charac- 
ter of a good novelist, he has now 
entered into a new field, and it becomes 
necessary to examine, dc wore, the 
powers and capability of his mind and 
pen. The book before us is not a mere 
commentary upon human passions, and 
a nicely constructed series of inei dents 
and story, intended to interest and de- 
light the imagination ; but it aspires 
to the loftier task of identifying remote 
and important matters of history with 
the occurrences of private life, and tlic 
customs and habits of private society. 
It is easy to conceive, that this is no 
coraman undertaking, if it be executed 
with accuracy and success. The dif- 
ficulty does not aloue cousist in the 
comparative scarcity of materials, from 
winch the necessary information is to be 
derived. It is greatly increased by the 
taste of the age, which leads a large 
portion of the literary world to the 
very sources of that information, with 
a thirst too insatiable to be satisfied, 
though the fountain yielded its waters, 
like the rock at the touch of the pro- 
phet. There is a prevailing rage for 
historical and antiquarian research, 
which renders it utterly impossible, 
that an author should deceive or blun- 
der without detection ; or assume facts 
for the sake of convenience without 
a tolerable shew of data upou which to 
found his assumption. There is a close 
illustration of this iu w the Lollards,” 
to which there is a learned and a candid, 
as well us modest preface, apologising 
for some slight anachronisms, and ela 
borately attempting to justify other 
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important departures from received 
opinions. The chief point, upon which 
he has adopted such a course, is in 
relation to the era at which the art of 
printing was discovered, as he makes 
use ot that discovery for the purposes 
cl his work at a period considerably 
antecedent to the time, at which it has 
been generally supposed to have takeu 
place. And it must be admitted, in 
candour, that although the case he 
makes out may not be a perfect one, 
yet it is sufficiently conclusive to war- 
rant its particular application. Our 
opinion of this work, upon its general 
merits, is decidedly a favourable one. 
If we discover imperfections in the de- 
tail, we do not find the author wanting 
iu the greater qualities of mind and 
acquirement, which it is necessary that 
he should possess. His research has 
been sufficiently extensive to enable 
him to unfold the obscurities of history, 
and to connect them with life and the 
actions of men. He has done this, not 
only with the delightful interest and 
vivid colouring which attract and charm 
tiie general mass of readers ; but with 
an accuracy and general fidelity that 
may defy the most cynical of autiqua- 
ries. His inotto is fully exemplified ; 
for truly iu his pages do w forgotten 
generations live again.” 

Laron ; or, Ma.iv Things in Few 
Words. Vol. JI. rwo. 7s. 6d. pp. 
266. 

That, which we dislike the most of 
this work, is its title. A book, which 
tells us many things in a few words, 
possesses no ordinary degree of merit, 
and wc think that the author might as 
well have selected some less quaint 
and assuming name, leaving the merits 
of the work to elicit such a panegyric, 
if it could, from its readers. The work, 
however, does really contain many very 
good things, which we are rather sur- 
prised at, as the fir&t volume was replete 
with so much of similar matter, that we 
thought it must have exhausted any 
private store-house of even more than 
ordinary profundity. The present vo- 
lume contains two hundred and ciglity- 
thrcc Aphorisms, a long Critique upon 
Lord Byron’s Don Juan, and the author’s 
Poem upon the Conflagration of Mos- 
cow, now printed with many additions. 
The Aphoiisms do not possess the style 
of epigrammatic paradox, or the bril- 
liant turn so peculiar to llochetbucalt, 
but they evince a power of profound 
thinking, as well as a habit of acute 


observation. Although tlic style, coupe, 
and antitheses, be peculiarly'adupted to 
Aphorisms, we cannot agree with Mr. 
Colton in liis opinion upon the beauty 
of antitheses, as a figure, nor can we 
agree with him in his possessing the 
power of avoiding it in liis more length- 
ened pieces, for reading his preface, or 
the first ten lines of his Critique on Don 
Juan, would convince us, that he even 
thinks in antithesis. Some of these 
Aphorisms aro so long and diffuse, that 
they are rather essays, or short sermons. 
— Others arc trite, containing nothing 
of novelty in the matter, or of supe- 
riority in the form, such as Nos. 1. 3,4. 
S. 58. 83. 88, 89, 90. 96. 282.— Some of 
the best are, 7. 11.13. 15.35.48.73 77. 
SI. 91. &c. Many are very bad, such, 
for instance, as Nos. 16. IS. or both 
obvious and hacknied, such as 71. 84. 
&c.; whilst others, as wc have before 
observed, are mere essays; ami, we must 
add, being written iu the style of Apho- 
risms, are by no means pleasing essays. 
We like Mr. Cot tou’s longer pieces the 
least : for instance, the Number 62, 
upon Materialism, contains nothing of 
fact, but what the w ritings of Laurence, 
Brown, lleimell, and the Reviews and 
Magazines of the day have rendered, 
wc should almost say, nauseously com- 
mon; whilst as to reasoning upon those 
facts, Mr. Colton displays a total igno- 
rance of the arguments. Mr. Colton 
ought to kuow, that Analogy affords no 
“ grounds of probability” in favour of 
any religion, nor does it eveu prove, 
that religion is not improbable ; all that 
it can prove is, that it is not unnatural 
or absurd. This is the only use that 
Bishop Butler professes to make of 
Analogy, and that orthodox and excel- 
lent reasoner, Dr. Reid, confines Ana- 
logy to the same bounds. The critique 
on Don Juan contains many good ob- 
servations, but where Mr. Colton pro- 
nounces stanzas to be obscene or blas- 
phemous, he might as well have avoided 
quot ing them ; and he never blames the 
poet’s morals without accompanying his 
censure with such high commendations 
ot his genius and powers, as to give us 
some suspicion that he is hardly in ear- 
nest ; or that he is falling within the 
observation contained in his fourteenth 
Aphorism. Mr. Colton, in the third 
page of this critique, tells us, that (i the 
Morality of Pope is too neutralized to 
do good.” What he means by this, we 
do not know ; and we suspect he does 
not kuow himself. As to the magna- 
nimity of sacrificing Moscow, wo must 
observe, that in poetry such a view of 
the case is allowable— ouly let us re- 
member that those, who fired the city, 
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passed the ensuing winter at the Court 
ot St. Petersburg!!, whilst the inhabit- 
ants of Moscow were left to perish with 
the cold. We have nevertheless enjoyed 
much satisfaction from Mr. Colton’s 
work, and think the present volume a 
useful addition to its predecessor. 

The Remains of Henry Kirk White. 
Vol. III. 8vo. pp. 185. 

The decidedly favourable judgment, 
which the public pronounced on tlic 
first two volumes of u The Remains of 
Henry Kirk White,” has been continued 
by time; and the affection which those 
works excited for the truly amiable 
and interesting poet, who sunk un- 
timely to the grave, will render the 
present publication of value to most 
persons. Independent of this feeling-, 
the present volume possesses intrinsic 
merit. The first two volumes contain- 
ed only selections of the poet’s bet- 
ter pieces, but the present volume, 
containing bis more juvenile and less 
studied productions, affords us a fairer 
specimen of his mind and habits. We 
may possess the biography of more 
powerful, or even of more precoce in- 
tellects than Kirk White’s, but li- 
terature does not afford us so fine an 
instance of the union of early character 
with early genius. His fervent piety 
was uutiuged with any of the extrava- 
gance incident to young and ardent 
minds, and was free from the bigotry 
and spirit of exclusion, with which it is 
so often accompanied by m at urer judg- 
ments. TJie clearness of his intellect, 
his unwearied and constant industry, so 
free front the sudden efforts of youth, 
which relax into inaction or dissipation ; 
and, above all, the astonishing tone of 
prudence and quiet good sense, which 
distinguished this highly-gifted indivi- 
dual, are most beautifully, but indi- 
rectly displayed in the contents of this 
volume. The vold*ne consists of about 
fifty pages of his private correspond- 
ence, of some forty or fifty poetical 
pieces, and of numerous prose produc- 
tions. Independent of the pious and 
amiable spirit breathed throughout his 
private correspondence, some of the 
letteis contain matter of much utility 
to young minds. The poems give pro- 
mise of future excellence : that upon 
“Winter” is full of vigour, but the allu- 
sion to gold ms and witches in this and 
in “ the Fair Maid of Clifton,” are the 
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sports of boyish fancy.-— The lines on 
u Rural Solitude,” transport the lea- 
der to the purest rural scenery and 
feelings. There is a singular mixture 
of the school-boy and the poet in the 
“ Song to the'Uohin Ited-brcast,” and in 
the “ Lines to a Dog.” The poems, at 
pages 89. 117. and 121. are of the best 
in the volume. The prose pieces are 
all upon religions subjects, and, al- 
though controversial, they are replete 
with the humanity and benevolent spirit 
which ought to characterise" a Christian . 
We cannot agree with Mr. White in the 
arguments he raises upon the inter- 
polated passage of Josephus : in sub- 
jects of such importance as Revelation, 
too many admissions of may-be’s and 
possibilities aie the foundations of scep- 
ticism. To conclude — the volume now 
offered to the public is a necessary 
addition to its two precursors, and, 
without it, they would not have made 
a faithful portrait of the poet’s mind 
and heart. 


The Three Perils of Man : or, Wa r. 
Women, and Witchcraft. A Ronler 
Romance. Ry James Hogg. 3 vols. 
12mo. London, 1822. 

We have long been admirers of Mr. 
Hogg’s talents, and sincere well-wishers 
to him. Ry his preceding works he has 
established a reputation, w hich the one 
now before us will not, us we think, 
diminish. His beauties are peculiarly 
bis own ; his faults are rather the faults 
of his situation than of the man; a 
natural, unaffected style, and a variety 
of incident are the most prominent and 
attractive features of this author’s works. 
It is with regret that we observe these 
beauties obscured by occasional coarse- 
ness, not to say indecency. Rut in 
this instance, allowances ought to be 
made for tlic remarkable circumstances 
In which Mr. Hogg has been placed. 
With no advantages of birth or educa- 
tion he lias, by the unassisted force of 
native intellect, brought himself into 
the favourable notice of the public. 
Our limits do not allow of our giving* 
any account of the work ; but to those 
of our feaders who have found pleasure 
in the perusal of Mr. Hogg’s former 
productions (aud we thiuk few have 
not found pleasure in them), we may 
venture to promise a considerable gra- 
tification in the perusal of this romance. 
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Explanation of the Frontispiece. 
EXHIBITION AT SOMERSET HOUSE. 
( Concluded from page 5G4, Vol . 81 .) 


In pursuance of the intention, 
which we expressed in our last num- 
ber, we proceed to make a few ob- 
servations on the Sculpture in the 
Exhibition of the present year, which 
closed on Saturday the l»Ith of July. 

I thus always appeared to us to be 
a most judicious arrangement on the 
part of tha 'Royal Academicians, so 
to frame their catalogue, as to lead 
the visitors to the Exhibition up 
stairs at once, and not to induce 
them to go into the Model-School, 
until they have been in all the other 
apartments of the Institution. On 
a sultry da\, the coolness of this 
room is as refreshing as a glass of 
ice-cream: — it is like a hath at the 
end of a journey, on a dusty road. 
After we have been dazzled by the 
glare and contrast of colours, and 
w earied by the pn ssiire of the throng 
of gazers in the upper rooms, we are 
instantly relieved on entering the 
apartment appropriated to Sculp- 
ture, by its comparative solitude, 
and by’the ehajvte simplicity of the 
works which are there assembled. 
When we have su igly seated our- 
selves in that little shaded niche 
which is so accommodatingly placed 
between the windows, we feel as if, 
after having run a long’ career of 
pleasure and dissipation, we had, 
towaids the close of life, withdrawn 
from the gay illusions of society; 
in order to cherish the graver reflec- 
tions, and more heavenly contempla- 
tions calculated to lit us for our linai 
departure. 

The number of works of Sculp- 
ture, and of Models, in this last, 
was not so great as we have known 
it to he in some former exhibitions ; 
but there was a large proportion of 
productions of superior merit: — of 
these, the one which appeared to us 
to he unequivocally the most fasci- 
nating (ami we doubt whether in the 
more relined qualities of the art it 
has ever been excelled,) was Mr. 
Westmacott’s “Psyche;” of which 
we have the pleasure, by the kind 
permission of his Grace the l)uke of 
jJedford, to prefix an Engraving to 


the present number; in order to 
serve as a Frontispiece to the 
eiyhttj -second volume of our Maga- 
zine. 

The fable of Cupid and Psyche, 
comprehending the beautiful alle- 
gory of Love and the Soul, has been 
a frequent and a favourite subject 
of poetry, painting, and sculpture. 
It is not, however, a story of very 
remote antiquity. No mention of 
Psyche, nor any allusion to her 
amours with Cupid, occurs in any 
Greek or Latin writer of an earlier 
date than Lucius ApuJeius ; who 
flourished in the reigns of Antoni- 
nus Pius, and his brothers, M. Anto- 
ninus, the philosopher, and Lucius 
Aurelius Vorus. It is generally sup- 
posed, therefore, to he the invention 
of Apulcius; although he may pos- 
sibly have derived his materials from 
the Basilidians, in Egypt. Apulcius 
introduces it as an episode in “The 
Golden Ass,” a work abounding with 
indecencies; and in which the (‘harm- 
ing fable of Uupid and Psyche, al- 
t hough rather verbosely told, ap- 
pears, in comparison with the other 
parts of the hook, like a lovely and 
fragrant flower, springing from a 
rank and fa* tid hot-bed. " The fol- 
lowing analysis of the story, which 
is by the classical and elegant pen 
of Mr. D’lsradi, we take the liberty 
of borrowing from that very inte- 
resting' and seal co work, “ Gems se- 
lected from the Antique,” by Mr. R. 
ilagley ; published in 1801. 

“ A king and queen had three daugh- 
ters, all beautiful; the third was more 
than beautiful. She was compared to 
Venus; for her was the worship of that 
deity neglected; Paphos, andCnidos, and 
Cytnera weie deserted. The statues of 
Beauty weie uiignrlandedaiid uncrowned; 
her altars were without incense and sacri- 
fices. Venus, indignant, summoned her 
son signally to chastise the feeble mortal, 
whose audacious beauty had stolen away 
her adorei s. 

“ Yet Psyche drew no advantage from 
her charms. All hastened to behold her ; 
all admiied her; but she inspiied no one 
with desire. Her sisters were already 
married ; aud she alone, in the solitude 
of the palace, hated her ovvn beauties. 
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which all were satisfied to prai&e, without 
Wishing lo enjoy. 

“ Her sympathising’ parents consulted 
the Oiaclr, which deciccd, that Psyche 
should he exposed on the point of « rock, 
diesscd in funeral robes; that she should 
have no mortal for her husband, but a 
ferocious and terrific monster, who, flying* 
in the. air, desolate.-* the earth, and makes 
the heavens tremble. 

u Psyche, exhausted, tremblingly gave 
hetself up to gi ief and to complaint ; when 
a zephyr suddenly lifted her with his soft 
breath on his light wings into a valley, 
wheiP he laid Ik r down on a green bank, 
enamelled with flowers. There she slept. 
What was her astonishment, when she 
awoke, to find herself in u palace orna- 
mented with as much taste as tnngrnfi- 
ocnee; and above all, when, without per- 
ceiving* any person, she beaut voices con- 
gratulate her, and supplicate for her com- 
mands ! The palace lesotmds with celestial 
music ; the most delicate viands, and the 
most exquisite wines are served up by 
invisible hands; delicious paintings en- 
chant her eyes; she breathes a hnliny air ; 
all her senses are chaimed at once, and 
every moment they are struck by change- 
ful novelties. 

“ Night came, and the beautiful Psyche 
yielded to the softness of lepose. Scarcely 
bad she dosed, when a voice, farsofieraml 
more melodious than all the voices she 
bad licaid, w hispered in her ear. A secret 
trouble agitates hei ; she is ignorant of 
what she fears. A thousand thoughts 
distract her tender imagination. But her 
husband is with her! He embraces Her 
unseen. She is bis wife ; but lo r invisi- 
ble husband disappears with the day. 

u Meanwhile the unhappy patents of 
Psyche were perishing with grief. Her 
sisters each day wept at the foot of the 
rock on which she had been exposed. 
With lamenting cries, they filled the sur- 
rounding* rallies. The distant echoes mul- 
tiplied their accents, and the winds floated 
them to the tar of Psyche. Ileraffeciionate 
heart palpitated with domestic sympathies ; 
she dwelt on the thoughts of home, and 
sighed to console them. The bi illiant en- 
chantments, that flattered her self-love and 
her senses, never reached her heart : and 
the caresses of an invisible husband did 
not compensate for the severity of her sol i- 
tude ; She requested once more to embrace 
her sisters. Her husband instantly rejected 
her entreaty, (which, however, he had an- 
ticipated), and warned hei of the fatal con- 
sequences; but, overcome by her beauty, 
her tears, and her caresses, he at length 
consented; on condition, however, tTmt 
if her sisters indiscreetly inquired who 
her huslmnd was, she would not acquaint 
them of his strict command, that she 
should never attempt either to see, or to 
Know him. Psyche promised eveiy thing; 
and the same Zephyr that had ti unsported 
her to this delicious abode, conveyed on 
its wings her two sisters. 

“ After having embraced each other 
a hundred times, Psyche displayed to 
them the amazing beauties of her cuchuut- 
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ing residence. Dazzled by sneli magnifi- 
cence, they ask who was the husband, or 
rather the god, who assembled in one spot 
such charms of nature, and such splendours 
of art* Psyche, faithful to hei promise, 
answers, that he was a beautiful youth, 
whose cheek was scarcely shadowed by 
its down ; but, fearful to betray her secret, 
she sends her sisters back to her family 
with nch gifts. 

They returned in a few days, hut with 
sentiments of a different eolour from those 
they had just felt. To the sisterly affec- 
tion of longing to embrace Psyche, and 
the nature of having found her, now suc- 
ceeded all the madness of envy, and the 
desire of her ruin. They feigned, at fust, 
to participate in her felicity and her plea- 
sures; afterwards, they again Higed her to 
tell them the name, ami describe the person 
of her husband; and the piudeut, hut for- 
getful Psyche, who had quite lost the re- 
collection of her former account, painted 
him with quite different features. 

“ Convinced now that she had novel 
seen her huslmnd, they pretend to com- 
passionate her destiny. They wish, as 
they declare, that it was allowed them to 
be silent; but their duty and their tender, 
lit ss compel them to wain her of a danger 
that menaced her tranquillity. They 10- 
c.il! to her mind the frightful prediction 
of i he Oracle. This unknown husband 
was, no doubt, some horrid monster, to 
whose ferocity she would one day as- 
suredly become the victim. The alarmed 
and trembling Psyche abandons herself 
enliiely to the counsels of her peifidious 
sisters, who engage to biing her a lamp 
and a dagger; and advise her to seize 
that moment of time when the monster 
would he asleep, to pierce him with her 
poniard. Alas ! the too credulous Psyche 
accepts these fatal gifts. 

“ At the fall of the night, the husband 
arrives, caresses bis beloved wife, and 
sleeps. Then Psyche, softly sliding from 
his encircling arms, and laking m one 
band the lamp she bad concealed, and in 
the other holding the poniard, advances, 
approaches; hut — O heavens! what is her 
surprise, when, by the light of the lamp, 
winch, as if kindled by magic, suddenly 
burst into a wavering splendour, she per- 
ceives Love himself, leposing in the most 
charming attitude ! Pale, trembling, and 
dismayed, she directs the steel she had 
pointed at the god to her own bosom ; but 
the poniard falls from her hand. While 
she contemplates the lovely object before 
her, she regains her strength, and the 
uioie she examines the heavenly boy, the 
more beautiful be appears, and with a 
softer influence the enchantment steals 
over her senses She beholds a head 
adorned with flowing ami resplendent 
tresses, diffusing celestial odours ; some 
fall carelessly in curls, on checks more 
beautifully blushing than the rose ; while 
others float on a neck whiter than milk. 
On his shoulders arc white wings, whose 
tender and delicate down, tremulously 
alive, fa brilliant as the flowers yet humid 
with morning' dew. His body \vas smooth 
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«nd elegant; the proud perfection of 
Venus! At the foot of the hed lay his 
bow, his quiver, and his arrows ; and the 
carious Psyche, unwearied, touches and 
re-touches his piopitious weapons. From 
the quiver she draws out one of the arrows, 
and, with the tip of her finger touching 
the point to try its sharpness, her trembling 
hand pierces the flesh, and small drops of 
rosy blood are sprinkled on her skin. At 
that instant she felt the wound in her 
heart : there it was not slight ! Deliciously 
enamoured, she gazes on the face of Love 
with insatiable eyes ; she lueatheS the 
warmest kisses ; and trembles, lest he 
should awake. 

(t While she yields to the rapture of her 
soul, ardent and lost, from the lamp (as if 
it longed to touch the beautiful body its 
li«ht so sweetly tinted) a drop of boiling 
oil falls on the right shoulder of the god. 
Love awakes, shrieks, and fl ies away . The 
unhappy Psyche catches his foot, and 
clings to the volatile god till her strength 
is exhausted, and hopelessly she falls on 
the green margin of a river. 

“ Love suspends his flight fora moment. 
He loiters abm e a cypress, and, in a voice 
more m soriow than in anger, reproaches 
li is mistress for her unfaithful ciedulity, 
her unjust fears, and, above all, loi her 
inhuman, design. Having said this, the 
soft luxurious hoy waves his wings, and 
flies. Psvcho, with eyes dim with tears, 
traces his course foi a moment; hut in the 
midst of the sky the god melts into a 
shadow, and the shadow into air. The 
desolated Psyche, urged on by despair, 
seeks to precipitate herself into the stream ; 
hut the waters, feeling the influence of 
Love, who rules the elements, gently 
swell to receive li.t beauteous maid, and 
softly float her to their flowery margin. 
There Pan seceives her, consoles her, and 
exhorts her to soften the anger of Love by 
her tears and her prayers. 

“ Wandeiing fiom cliine to clime, every 
where seeking for her husband, and find- 
ing him no where, evei -suppliant and 
ever-i ejected, the wife of Love can dis- 
cover no asylum on the eaith. In the 
height of her misery, she still hoped her 
misfortunes would soon terminate ; but 
that most unhappy maid km w not then of 
the afflictions the anger of Venus still 
reserved foi her. 

(t The mother of Love now discovered 
that, instead of having punished the mortal 
against whom she was incensed, her son 
had made' her his wife In the fiist mo- 
ments of her rage, she would have dis- 
armed her son. broken his ai rows, and 
extinguished his torch. * Deauty itsel f 
(soft as beauty is when adulated,) is cruel, 
vindictive, and unforgiving, when con- 
temned She condemns Psyche to t(ie 
most afflictive toimrnts, and subjects her 
to the most cruel ti i ds. All nature sym- 
pathises with the sufferings of Psyche. 
When men and gods abandon her, the 
inanimate creation is represented as en- 
dowed with sympathetic affections She 
passes into the depths of iu-U, am! there 
Bur, Mag, Vo!, 


exeertfes the terrible command of the 
vindictive power. At length Love, who 
trembles for her fate, and shudders lest, 
she should perish under so many persecu- 
tions, flies to Jupiter, tells him his adven- 
tures with her, talks with all his tenderness 
of affection — and who can talk like Love? 
—paints the scenes of her persecution— 
and who can paint so lively ? — describes 
the softness, tne charms, the innocence of 
his mistress, and solemnly adjures the 
Father of Cieation to ordain, that he may 
he for ever united to Psyche, by the indis- 
soluble bonds of a celestial marriage. 
Jupiter assembles a synod of the divini- 
ties. They fed the inquietudes, and ap- 
prove the vows of Love. To culm the half- 
forgiving Venus, Psyche is admitted to 
the rank of a divinity, that Love may not 
be united to a simple mortal. The citfestial 
assembly applaud the union of Love and 
Psyche, and from their marriage is born 
a daughter, whom they name Divine Plea- 

8111 C.” 

The point of time, which Mr. 
Westmacott has chosen, is during 
the return of Psyche from executing 
one of the difficult aiul perilous tasks 
required of her by the offended and 
wrathful Venus. Having had a 
casket delivered to her by the god- 
dess, Psyche is commanded to de- 
scend to the infernal shades, and to 
request Proserpine to send Venus a 
little of her beauty. Despairing of 
success in her mission, the unhappy 
Psyche is on the point of precipitat- 
ing herself from the top of a high 
tower, in order to put ail end to her 
miseries ; when a voice is suddenly 
heard, dissuading her from her rash 
design, and pointing out the means 
by which she may discover tin* 
gloomy cave of Dis, satisfy the ava- 
rice of Charon, appease the fury of 
Cerberus, propitiate Proserpine, at- 
cliieve the object of her errand, and 
regain ( Mympus in safety. Having, 
by following this friendly advice, 
accomplished her embassy, and hav- 
ing received from Proserpine the 
casket, filled with charms, Psyche 
is on her way back, when, notwith- 
standing a strict injunction that has 
been laid upon her not to open the 
casket, she is tempted by curiosity 
to do so. kt What !” says she, ** shall 
I, the carrier of this divine beauty; 
not steal the smallest portion, to ren- 
der me more bewitching in the eyes 
of my lover ?” The result is melan- 
choly. On unclosing the casket, no 
beauty appears ; but a Stygian sleep, 
which, being' thus liberated, invades 
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the senses of Psyche ; and, issuing in 
a dense soporiferous cloud, spreads 
itself all over her, until , she falls 
» down ; and lies like a corpse, with- 
out motion. From this, her last 
danger, she is, however, eventually 
rescued hy Cupid. 

Mr. Westmaeott has represented 
Psyche at the critical moment of 
opening the fatal casket. Evident- 
ly sensible of the risk she incurs 
hy indulging her curiosity, and 
yet unable to resist the powerful 
temptation, operated upon at once 
hy an eager expectation of delight, 
and by tile apprehension of punish- 
ment for her disobedience ; she is 
casting a fearful look behind, while 
her delicate lingers are introducing* 
themselves beneath the lid of the 
casket. From her shoulders hud a 
pair of butterfly’s wings, emblema- 
tic of the soul’s surviving the cliry- 
• salis or worm, and thus finely indi- 
cative of the future state of man. 
A slight drapery, partially sustain- 
ed by a narrow zone, falls in small 
and graceful folds over the left 
knee and leg; and gives purity, re- 
pose, stability, and variety to the 
figure. 

Our engraving, we flatter our- 
selves, affords a very competent no- 
tion of the general composition ; hut 
it is impossible hy any mode of com- 
munication to convey to those, who 
have not had an opportunity of see- 
ing this exquisite* result of genius 
and long-cultivated taste, the tender 
and delicious sentiment that per- 
vades the whole. It exhibits indeed 
the perfection of female delicacy, 
grace, and beauty ; 

“ Timid, as the wintry flower, 

That, whiter than the snow it blooms 
among, 

Droops its fair head, submissive to the 
power 

Of every angry blast which sweeps 
along.” 

If, amidst so much excellence, wo 
might venture, with great hesitation 
and deference, to hint at what ap- 
■ pears to us to be a blemish, (Intt 
which, if so, may easily be removed) 
we would confess that we object 
to the materials, gold and ivory, of 
r which the casket is composed. We 
are aware that Mr. Westmaeott can 
: quote high' and ancient authority for 
ibis introduction of other substances 
than pure marble ; but we own that 
we have always thought homoge- 


neity a quality of sculpture essential 
to its elevated character. Any thing 
which disturbs that character, any 
thing which approximates sculpture 
in the slightest degree to painting, 
with respect to the means to which 
the latter has recourse for the pro- 
duction of its effects, is, in our hum- 
ble judgment, so much degradation. 
In the present instance, the casket, 
(which is richly adorned with small 
highly-finished, and undoubtedly ap- 
propriate carvings of sleeping loves) 
certainly seems to us, in consequence 
of the difference of its colour and 
character, to attract the attention 
too immediately, and to injure the 
simplicity and unity of the general 
impression. 

But this is a trifle. The work 
possesses merits which would out- 
weigh a thousand such cavils. It 
is a statue on which Mr. Westmaeott 
may securely rest his fame as a 
sculptor ; for its production must 
have necessarily required, not only 
the long and skilful study^ of one 
of the loveliest forms in nature which 
the privileged eye of an artist ever 
contemplated, but the rare, the in- 
estimable power of arresting the 
fine anil fleeting graces of expres- 
sion, and of combining them in a 
faithful and permanent memorial. 
We understand that a thousand gui- 
neas is the liberal but well-deserved 

J irice paid for this chef (V oeuvre hy 
lis Grace, the Duke of Bedford ; 
whose taste in the fine arts is well 
known ; and who was so much 
charmed with “ Fsyche,” even when 
she had just began to emerge from 
the rude block, as immediately to 
determine on giving her a distin- 
guished place in his Grace’s magni- 
ficent gallery at Woburn Abbey. 

'the. Houseless Traveller. This 
interesting groupc is also from the 
accomplished cliissel of Mr. West- 
macott. It is of a character entirely 
different from the work to which we 
have just been calling the attention 
of our readers-; but it is highly 
valuable, not only for its intrinsic 
excellence, but as affording an ad- 
ditional proof of the justice of that 
opinion,, which has of late years 
been slowly gaining ground; the 
applicability of sculpture to modern 
and* familiar subjects. The House - 
less Traveller is intended “ to il- 
lustrate the benevolence of a lady* 
whose house was an asylum to 
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necessitous travellers and it repre- 
sents “a distressed mother with her 
infant, who, in place of the accus- 
tomed hospitality she had sought, 
finds the tomb of her benefactress.” 
— There is a pathos in the counte- 
nance and general air of the unhap- 
py mother that goes at once to the 
heart. The disposition of the limbs 
of the child which reposes uncon- 
sciously in its parent’s lap, and 
more especially the position of the 
hands, are full of infantine grace 
and beauty. Some objections have 
been made by contemporary critics 
to the texture of the cloak that wraps 
and unites a considerable part of 
this affecting group?. To us, how- 
ever, it seems decidedly advantage- 
ous; imparting delicacy'to the flesh, 
and richness and deplh to the gene- 
ral effect. As long as the material 
remains the same, the sculptor ap- 
pears to us to be perfectly justified 
in leaving or producing whatever 
surface may best *uit his purpose, 
or satisfy bis taste. 

Satan overcome by St- Michael. 
1. Flax At an, K. A. It is delightful 
to find such a veteran in the arts, as 
Mr. Flaxiuan, possessing so much 
energy as must have been requisite 
for the production of this very 
striking composition. The figures 
are of heroic dimensions. St. Mi- 
chael, bestriding bis conquered an- 
tagonist, into whom be seems about 
to plunge bis up] i ted spear, is an 
admirable model of strength and 
dignity. The expression of his 
features, and of bis whole, figure, 
is that of conscious and imperturba- 
ble superiority ; to which the rage 
and malignity of the fallen angel, 
the writhing of bis monstrous form, 
and the convulsive clinch with which 
he grasps the earth that has received 
him, aftords an admirable contrast. 

Statue in marble of Eve at the 
Fountain . E. II. Baily, II. A. 

• — ■ u I laid me down 

On the green bank, to look into tlm 
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Smooth lake, that to me seemed another 
sky. 

As I bent down to look, jast opposite 
A shape within the watery gleam 
appear’d, 

Bending to look on me : I started baeil.” 

Mr. Baily, who has for some time 
been a sculptor of great promise, 
has here produced a work uf very 


considerable beauty and merit. Tim 
graceful ease of Eve’s recumbent 
posture, and the air of mingled sur- 
prise and admiration, with which 
she starts back from the view of her 
own reflected form, are charmingly 
imagined. Great flexibility is im- 
parted to the flesh ; and the extre- 
mities, especially , the feet, arc finish- 
ed with peculiar delicacy and care. 

Bust of his Majesty. F. Oh an- 
ttiey, R. A. There is considerable 
dignity in this bust of the King. 
The muscles of the neck are very 
finely, and vve understand very faith- 
fully pronounced. We are, how- 
ever so much accustomed to the 
most striking and characteristic re- 
semblances from Mr. C’liantrey’s 
masterly band, that we own we are 
a little disappointed in the likeness 
of 1 1 is Majesty. 

Bust of the Bight Hon. G. 
Tierney, M. P. W. Behnes. 
Who that attentively contemplates 
this excellent portrait of the Right 
Honourable member for Knarcsbo- 
rougli, but must acknowledge the 
truth of the science of physiogno- 
my? An entire stranger to the cha- 
racter of the original would instant- 
ly remark the unsparing detection 
of error and abuse which that shag- 
gy eyebrow, and the glance of that 
piercing eye unequivocally indicate ; 
as well as the ironical and sarcastic 
tendencies, broken however and mel- 
lowed by kindlier feelings, which 
play in the undulating muscles sur- 
rounding that apparently ever-vary- 
ing mouth! It is life itself. 

Bust of C. Ellison , Esq. Mi P. 
T. Gin son. A carefully finished 
bust ; chiefly, however, remarkable 
as being the work of a young Eng- 
lish sculptor, who had resided for 
some years at Rome ; and who, we 
are happy to learn, is distinguishing 
himself there in a manner calculated 
to uphold the character of British 
genius, which Sir T. Lawrence, the 
extraordinary but ill-fated Harlowe, 
and others of our countrymen have 
recently established on the conti- 
nent. 

Our limits will not allow us to 
enter into any further circumstan- 
tial details ; and we must therefore 
deny ourselves the pleasure of no- 
ticing seyetfal other meritorious per- 
formances, which do great credit to 
the talents of the artists by whom 
they have been produced. 
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“ VELUTI IN SPECULUM." 


KING’S THEATRE. 


That splendid effort of musical 
genius, Mozart’s opera of “ DonGio - 
vanni was revived on the 27 th of 
June, for the benefit of Madame 
Konzi do Jlegnis ; and the fulness 
of the house at once evinced the 
classic taste of the public, and testi- 
fied their just appreciation of the 
talents of Madame deliegnis. When 
this opera was revived alter its long 
slumber by Mr. Ayrton, the princi- 
pal characters, Zeriinaand Hon Gio- 
vanni, wore respectively played by 
that exquisite singer, Madame Fodor, 
and by that equally excellent actor, 
Ambrose tti. The first of these cha- 
racters is now sustained by Signora 
Camporese, whose line science is not 
quite so well adapted to the juvenile 
gaiety and simple pathos, which 
ought to be the expression of Zerli- 
na’s vocal effusions of artless pas- 
sion. Hon Giovanni was sustained 
by Signor Zucchelli, and we should 
have been more pleased with his 
performance, had wc not been in the 
habit for live succeeding years of 
seeing it so admirably played by 
Ambrogetti, whose many excellen- 
cies were so powerfully blended in 
this character as to make it completely 
his own. It is not, therefore, quite 
fair to examine Zucchelli by a stan- 
dard, in favour of which our judg- 
ment and our feelings have been so 
strongly prepossessed; and, judging 
him by any ordinary standard of 
histrionic merit, we should not hesi- 
tate to bestow upon him a high de- 
gree of praise. The accuracy of 
judgment, the strength of feeling, 
the gentlemanly humour, the elegant 


gaiety, and the fervid, yet courtly 
gallantry which Ambrogetti infused 
into his representation of Don Gio- 
vanni , are vividly impressed upon 
our memories ; but to these Zucchelli 
laid few pretensions. He was the 
genteel and gay libertine, hut had 
less of passion and strength of deli- 
neation in his performance. His 
voice and skill as a singer are, im- 
measurably superior to A mbrogelti’s, 
hut if he gave the science and melody 
of the musician better, he certainly 
gave the sense of the poet worse 
than Ambrogetti ; and, in spite of 
Ambrogetii's inferior voice, we must 
say that the feeling which he threw 
into his songs often charmed us more 
than the syren tones of Zucchelli. 
Wc particularly felt this in the song 
of “ Fin chhan dal vino,” and in the 
final scene of the supper, where Am- 
brogetti, as if from his heart, used 
to pour forth those beautiful notes 
of u Sostcn e gloria d'umauita ” We 
regret the loss of that excellent actor 
and singer, Naldi, although latterly 
his Lcparel/o began to evince a decay 
of his physical powers. This opera 
has been repeated with encreased 
success. A new ballet, “ Le Petit 
Caperon Rouge,” has been brought 
out, the, sole intention of which, we 
suppose, is to exhibit the surprising 
powers of Monsieur Paul — this is at 
least the only merit it can pretend 
to. Mesdames Noldet and Mercah- 
dotti have, during the month, been 
in the full exercise of their at once 
elegant and surprising powers as 
heroines of the ballet. 


DRURY LANE THEATRE. 

^ At a public meeting of the pro- quence of the extra nights on which 
prietors of this Theatre, held in the the theatre had been opened, they 
saloon, Mr. Oakley, auditor, reported had now in the hands of their bank- 
that the income of the theatre had ers the sum of 1,1001. for the free ren- 
been regularly paid by Mr. Elliston, ters ; so that he had actually paid, 
whom he mentioned to them with during the last season, 11,3001. 
great commendation. He also stated When they came to reflect upon the 
that Mr. Elliston had not, only paid previous circumstances of the con- 
their rent* of 20,2001. but, in consc- cern, they could npt but consider this 
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ti4 an extraordinary change in thea- 
trical matters. They had, in addi- 
tion to this, realized the other part 
of their income from houses and 
offices. Thcic was <i law charge of 
2801. Ir.it this, under the peculiar 
ciicmnsiances under which it had 
been incurred, must he considered 
rather as a gain than a loss. Dur- 
ing tn(! three years that the commit- 
tee! hud held the management of their 
affairs, they were engaged only in 
one law-suit, ami in that they were 
successful. The utmost expectations 
of the committee had been fulfilled. 
They had got rid of debt much more 
rapidly than they calculated on, and 
there was every prospect that they 
would ultimately realize the whole 
of their property. Mr. Elliston in- 
tended to make great alterations, 
and introduce further embellishments 
in the theatre, during the recess; 
which, added to the industrious ef- 
forts he was making to improve the 
company, would render it as attrac- 
tive as it over had been in the annals 
of theatrical history. As far as such 
property was concerned, nothing 
could he more promising or more 
cheering. They had repaid 751. per 
cent, instalment son their debts; and 
if tin y had not realized all that they 
owed, they had the most favourable 
prospects hefon* (lieiri. The sum of 
11,9731. had ‘been discharged, reduc- 
ing the present amount of debt to 


33,9651. They had been called upon 
to pay 2,0001. for a loan upon the 
theatre, which they did not antiew 
pate; hut which, upon looking into 
the terms of the engagement, was 
found perfectly just.. Agreeably to 
the stipulations held out to the sub- 
scribers to the loan, the sum of 4,351 1. 
was to be paid to them in the course 
of the next year. The committee 
having already paid three instalments 
of 231. per cent, each with interest, 
up to January last, they had there- 
fore fulfilled their engagement in a 
great measure, so that no more than 
3,4001. remained due. Setting aside 
the nightly receipts, for the new ren- 
ters, had been fully acted upon. The 
committee confidently calculated that 
they would be able to discharge the 
whole of the debt within the time, 
mentioned in the several reports 
made to the proprietors. The com- 
mittee. had fully realized the scheme 
held out three years back to the pub- 
lic. The new renters might have 
the 1,1001. paid for extra nights, 
whenever they pleased to call for it. 
Their prospects were much better 
than any person a short time back 
could venture to hope. From the 
punctuality and greatattention of Mr. 
Elliston, he formed the most sanguine 
expectations that they would be able 
to realize every thing held out to the 
proprietors. 


COVENT GARDEN THEATRE 

This theatre closed for > the season ance as Oldbuck. Miss Stephens, 
on Saturday, June 29, with the mu- Miss M. Tree, and Miss Hallande 
Meal drama of the “ Antiquary ,” in gave some of their most celebrated 
which Liston made his last appear- airs in their best style. 


HAY-MARKET THEATRE. 


That prolific author, Mr. T. Dib- 
din, has already produced two after- 
pieces at this theatre, the one “ The 
Hill of Fare” an original piece, and 
the other, “ Lore Litters a trans- 
lation from the French ; and, as if to 
shew that tfhis is the very age of in- 
vention, or rather of imitation, these 
novelties have been rapidly succeed- 
ed by two other pieces from the 
French, called “ John Busby, or a 
Day's Pleasure ,” and “ Peter Fin, 
or a A Jew Road to Brighton .” The 
Bill of Fare w'as sufficiently describ- 
ed in our last number. t 

Love Letters” lias all the light- 


ness of the French school, and 
its attraction consists in Mr. John- 
son’s representation of an enraptured 
and simple French lover, and in 
Madame Vestris’s excellent acting, 
and still better singing, in the cha- 
racter of his adorable. “ John Busby" 
is a light and laughable piece, made 
from the materials of common life ; 
the characters and incidents of which 
are of course broadly pourtrayed 
to suit the stage. John Buzby, 
a hosier, has gone nominally to 
Deptford, hut in fact to Richmond, 
for a day’s pleasure, and to get rid 
of a termigant wife and his son-in- 
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law, Natty Briggs. Now the wife, 
imagining Mr. Buzby safe in Kent, 
gets off, unluckily, to Richmond, for 
the purpose of promoting the mar- 
riage of her son, Natty Briggs, with 
Cecilia, a rich ward of Mr. Buzby. 
Now it so happens, that in the Rich- 
mond stage an interesting young 
lady (Julia) lately married, is desi- 
rous of getting possession of some 
love letters which she had written to 
a former flame, Captain Greville, 
and is going to Richmond to induce 
Major Aubrey, the uncle of Greville, 
to procure her the restoration of 
these letters. Julia throws herself 
under the protection of the sedate 
John Buzby, and on Mrs. Buzby’s 
arrival at Richmond, to her astonish- 
ment, she meets her husband walk- 
ing about with a fine woman. We 
need not say that the day of plea- 
sure is spoiled w r ith both of them ; 
and poor Mr. Buzby, in liis efforts 
to save Julia, gets involved with her 
husband, as well as with (‘apt. (Se- 
ville and Major Aubrey. The comic 
incidents arising from these contrc- 
tems are numerous and irresistibly 
laughable, and are well set off by 
the characters of a loquacious Rich- 
mond inn-keeper, and his no less lo- 
quacious daughter, with a (jaw her/ 
country waiter. The general fracas 
arising from ail the mistakes and 
misunderstandings is cleared up by. 
Major Aubrey; and poor Mr. Buzby, 
being extricated from his perplexi- 
ties, Is left to enjoy himself at Rich- 
mond, and without his wife. The 
piece is evidently written for Mr. 
Terry, who did ample Justice to the 
author. 

“ Ptter Fin , or a New Hoad to 
Brighton represents a fishmonger, 
who retires from business upon a large 


fortune being left to him and his 
daughter, on the simple condition of 
never sleeping under the same roof 
with a certain cousin Henry. Now 
honest Peter Fin had never seen the 
sea, and resolves to start for Brigh- 
ton. with his old friend Mr. Morgan; 
hut Mr. Morgan breaks his engage- 
ment, and sends, as a substitute, a 
friend, Mr. Harry Turleton. Now 
the prohibited cousin Henry, being 
in love with Peter Fin’s daughter, 
induces Harry Turleton to drive ho- 
nest Peter during the night in the 
environs of London, and, assuring* 
him that he is on the road to Brigh- 
ton, at length lodge him in the 
identical house of the said Henry, 
situated, lying, and being in Bed- 
ford-square, which they persuade 
honest Peter is the town of Brighton. 
Peter Fin, thus sleeping under the roof 
of the disinherited cousin, of course 
forfeits his title to the fortune which 
had been left him. Hcnrv thus be- 
comes possessed of the bequest, but 
restores all to harmony by marrying 
Peter Fin’s daughter, which was the 
object of his contrivance. — The sup- 
position of a fishmonger’s living- 
near Turnstile, Holborn, and being 
persuaded that Bed ford-square is the 
town of Brighton, is too absurd for 
the broadest farce. They should 
have conveyed Peter Fin "to Fms- 
bury-square, or at least to a square 
more distant from bis home than 
Bed ford-square. Liston was so irre- 
sistibly comic as Peter Fin, that the 
farce could not fail of success. Gold- 
smith’s excellent comedy of “ She 
Stoops to Conquer ,” has been played 
with the combined talents of Mr. 
Charles Kemble, Mr. Jones, and Mr. 
Liston. Mrs. Chatterly played Miss 
Hardcastle with considerable success. 


ENGLISH OPERA HOUSE. 


Tins theatre opened on July 1, 
with the favourite piece of the “ Mil- 
ler's Maid,” and a new Operetta, 
entitled, “ T me Among the Hoses, or 
the Master Key It is from the pen 
©f Mr.Beazley, and was received 
l^with decided applause. The “ Mil- 
far's Maid ” derives its mejit from its 
affording scone for the excellent act- 
ing of Mr. Emery and Miss Kelly, 
both of whom, in the last scene, 
Wrought as* pathetic an effect upon 
the audience as we ever witnessed. 


The conflict between love and honor, 
in the breast of a simple peasant, was* 
finely pointed by Mr. Emery: and 
Miss Kelly’s triumph of duty over 
passion, in persuading Giles, her 
lover, to give her up to her father, 
and afterwards to his rival, George, 
Was of the best acting our stage can 
boast. — Miss Clara Fisher, a child 
of an i age at which -scarcely any 
talent, and least of all the talent df 1 
discrimination, can be expected, has 
successively played. The Actress of 
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All Work, — Little Pickle, in the 
“ Spoiled Child” — and Munden’s 
famous character of Crack, in the 
“ Turnpike Gate .” — Her humour, 
and her vivacity arc beyond any- 
thing- pleasing-; and although in the 
“ Actress of A ll Work” she was, of 
necessity, reduced to imitate many 
of the more adult actresses, she yet 
frequently displayed ail astonishing 
acuteness of judgment and discri- 
mination. In the “ Spoiled Child” 
she is all that could he wished or 
expected ; and, had she never at- 
tempted any other character, this 
alone would have acquired her a 
singular degree of celebrity. She 
sings the songs with considerable 
sweetness and taste, and her dancing 
would not disgrace a more practical 
Ji f/itr ante ; while her action and de- 
portment ?we extremely natural and 
unembarrassed. We believe that the 
intention of her engagement has been 
fully answered to the Proprietors, 
who have every reason to be satis- 


fied with the well -filled pit and 
crowded half-price, which her ap- 
pearance never fails to induce j while 
the comic talents of Wilkinson, who 
has not hitherto been seen to advan- 
tage here, the sweet singing of Miss 
Carew, and even the admirable, and, 
at present unequalled acting of Miss 
Kelly, make but indifferent returns 
to a far from affluent treasury. 

A young lady, of the name of 
Southwell, has made her debut in 
Maria, in the “ Spoiled Child ” and 
was favourably received to a degree 
that restored her to self-possession 
from the embarrassment of a first 
appearance. A new musical drama, 
called, “ All in the Dark , or the 
Banks of the Elbe” has been produ- 
ced and was rather favourably re- 
ceived. The merits, or rather the 
attractions of the piece, are of a na- 
ture which so exclusively depends 
upon the acting, that it would not 
he fair to the author to detail the 
plot, or to criticise its denouement . 


PARLIAMENTARY REGISTER, 

AND FOREIGN POLITICAL DIGEST. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 


Juxf 21. — A petition was pre- 
sented by the Earl of Carnarvon, 
from the farmers attending the mar- 
ket at Romford, complaining of the 
prejudicial elfeets of Mr. PeePs hill. 
— The Earl of Liverpool protested 
against the doctrine, that the dis- 
tress of the agricultural interest was 
attributable to Mr. Peel’s hill. — The 
Earl of Lauderdale concurred with 
Lord Liverpool. 

June 25. — The Earl of Liverpool 
moved the second reading of the 
Kaval and Military Pensions’ Bill ; 
and described the operation of th 1 * 
bill, which was, to relieve the public 
from a considerable immediate ex- 
pense, and to spread that tixpensts 
over a period of forty-five years. — 
The Marquis of Lansdown exposed 
the inconsistency of the operation of 
the measure with the operation of* 
the Sinking Fund. — The Earl of 
Lauderdale .expressed a similar opi- 


nion. — Lord King contended that, 
until the nine millions due to the 
Bank were paid, we had not a shil- 
ling of real Sinking Fund ; and 
urged a further reduction of taxa^, 
tion. The bill was then read a se- 
cond time. 

July 2. — Earl Grey relinquished 
his notice of a motion, for ail enquiry 
into the state of the country, not on 
tlie ground, that enough had been 
done in the way of reducing the 
public expenditure and taxation ; 
but because he despaired of effecting 
any beneficial result. — After much 
discussion, and several divisions, 
the Marriage Act Amendment Rill 
was passed; the last division be- 
ing, for the passing of the bill, 41 ; 
against it, 18 ; majority, 23. 

July 5. — A debate took place on 
the motion for the commitment of 
the Corn Importation Bill. — Earl 
Bathurst dwelt on the importance of 
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the measure, as a protection against 
, a glut of foreign corn, in the event 
of the ports being opened. — Lord 
Erskine opposed the bill ; and moved 
to postpone the commitment for three 
months. — Lord Caere thought it 
■would be better to postpone it.- — The 
Karl of Harrowby observed, that if 
their Lordships refused to legislate 
on this subject, until the removal of 
every possible objection, they might 
postpone their proceeding for a cen- 
tury. — The Karl of Carnarvon re- 
plied, that there was no period at 
which Parliament had proceeded to 
legislate under the disadvantage of 
such a total ignorance as at that mo- 
ment. — On a division, the numbers 
were, — for Lord Ers kino’s amend- 
ment, 19; against it, 37 ; majority, 18. 

July 10. — Earl Bathurst moved 
the third reading of the Corn Impor- 
tation Bill.' — The Earl of Lauderdale 
moved to postpone the third reading 
for three months. — On a division, 
there appeared for the amendment, 
16; against it, 32; majority, 10. — 
The hill was then passed. 

July 15. — The Marquis of Lans- 
down adverted to the seizure by 
officers acting under the Spanish 
Government, of a British ship, carry- 
ing on trade with South America ; 
.and asked whether, if his Majesty’s 
Ministers had not yet come to the 
determination of formally recogniz- 
ing the Independent Governments of 
South America, they had not, at least, 
adopted measures tor the protection 
of our commerce with those States, 
in order that our merchants might 
not he liable to have their vessels 
seized under any orders from the 
Government of Old Spain? — The 
Earl of Liverpool replied, that with 
respect to the British sKip which had 
been seized, a strong remonstrance 
had beep sent to the Government of 
Spain, 'demanding a remuneration 
for all the loss which the owners 
had sustained by that illegal act. To 
this remonstrance there had not yet 
been time for receiving an answer. 
As to the question of the formal re- 
cognition of the de facto Independent 
{/"‘States of South America, it involv- 
ed a number of considerations. Such 
a measure must necessarily be pre- 
ceded by a negociation with the go- 
vernment of Spain. — The Marquis 
of Lansdown, feeling all the advan- 
tages which must result to this coun- 


try from the formal recognition of 
the Independent Governments of 
South America, expressed his disap- 
pointment, that no such preliminary 
negociation as that alluded to by 
the noble Earl, had been entered 
into. — The Earl of Liverpool inti- 
mated, that such a negociation had 
been commenced. 

J ijly 1 6 . — The Earl of Carnarvon 
took the opportunity of the motion 
for the third reading of the Small 
Notes Bill, to express his regret, 
that this seemed to be the only mea- 
sure to be expected, during the pre- 
sent Session, for the relief of agri- 
cultural distress. Me ridiculed the 
notion, that that distress was occa- 
sioned by superabundant produce, 
and attributed it partly to the pres- 
sure of taxation ; but, principally, to 
the diminution of the circulating 
medium, occasioned by the bill of 
1819. — The Earl of Liverpool main- 
tained, that' the distress of agricul- 
ture did not proceed from the mea- 
sure alluded to by the noble Earl, 
hut that it was attributable to a 
variety of causes, all growing out 
of the change occasioned by the 
cessation of the late war. 

July 17. — Earl Grosvenor ob- 
served, that as this country had inter- 
fered with other powers with regard 
to the slave trade, he trusted there 
would he no hesitation, in interfering 
with regard to lliat most, atrocious 
slavery Into which the Greeks were 
forced* by the Turks. The cruelties 
which had been committed l>y the lat- 
ter were a disgrace to the age. Seven- 
ty or eighty Greeks, held as hostages 
at Soto, had been put to death in the 
most dreadful manner, and ten or 
twelve had been murdered at Con- 
stantinople. It was reported that 
the lives of those unfortunate indi- 
viduals had been guaranteed by the 
English ambassador at Constantino- 
ple!, If so, it unquestionably became 
the duty of our government to inter- 
fere ; and, to ascertain the fact, he 
movee^ fQr copies f or extracts of any 
dispatches from the British minister 
at Constantinople, respecting the 
hostages of Scio executed at Con- 
stantinople and at Scio.— -The Earl 
of Liverpool opposed the motion, as 
entirely unprecedented. lie admit- 
ted that the execution of the Sciofc 
. hostages was a frnost flagitious - act ; 
but he denied that we had any right 
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U interfere with the Conduct of the 
Turkish government, whose subjects 
they were. With respect to the con- 
test between the Turks and the 
Greeks, he could assure the House 
that the British government preserv- 
ed the strictest neutrality on the 
subject.— Lord Holland denied that 
the motion was unprecedented. The 
noble earl had given no answer to 
the enquiry of his noble friend, whe- 
ther 01 not the safety of the unfor- 
tunate persons, who had been massa- 
cred at Constantinople, had been 
guaranteed by anv British authori- 
ties.* — The Karl of Liverpool replied, 
that holuM no hesitation in declar- 
ing that no such guarantee had ever 
been given. The motion, was then 
negathed.' 

July ilk— 1 The Karl of Liverpool 
moved the second leading of the 
Irish Insurrection Bill, expressing 
his regret that circumstances render- 
ed a renewal of the measure neces- 
saiy. — The Marquis of Lansdovvne 

HOUSE or 

June *21. — Mr. Brougham pressed 
upon the House the expediency of 
redueing the o\cr-grown influence 
of the uowii. The honourable ami 
learned gentleman described the vast 
extent of our < tablishmcnts ; the 
immense patronage which conse- 
quently £ 11 into the hands of go- 
vernment; and the necessary effect 
upon the conduct of the House of 
Commons : and concluded by moving 
“ That the influence of the Crown 
was unnecessary to the maintenance 
of its due prerogatives, destructive 
of the independence of Parliament, 
and inconsistent with the well go- 
vernment t)f the state.” — The Mar- 
quis of Londonderry denied that the 
influence of the Crown was such as 
it was represented to be by the hon. 
and learned gentleman, and moved 
the order of the day. — On a division 
there appeared, for passing to the 
order of the day, 216 — for tfu* origi- 
nal motion. 101 — majority, 113. 

June 25. — JVlr.^ Abercrombie 
brought the conduct l$f the Lord 
Advocate, and of the other law offi-. 
cers of the Crown in Scotland, in re- 
gard to their interference jyith the 
public press, under the consideration 
of the House ; and after particular- 
izing the cireumstances.of that con- 
Eur. 


strongly recommended the adoption 
of such a system, as, by healing the 
evils which Ireland endured, might 
render similai measures unnecessary. 
—Lord Ellenborough coincided m 
opinion with the noble Marquis.— 
The Earl of Limerick and Lord Rc- 
desdalc defended the conduct of his 
Majesty’s government. — The Eail 
of Darnley reprobated the disgrace- 
ful scene which had taken place in 
Dublin on the 12th. — The Earl of 
Liverpool assured the noble Earl, 
that the noble Marquis at the head 
of the Irish government had been 
exceedingly anxious to preterit the 
proceeding alluded to. —The Earl of 
Donoughmore and Loid Ran don 
supported the bill on the ground of 
its necessity. — Lord Holland could 
not consent to grant such enormous 
and frightful powers, even to tin* no- 
ble Marquis at the head of the Irish 
government, in whom he had the 
greatest confidence, — The hill was 
then read a second time. 

COMMONS. 

duet, moved for the appointment of 
a Committee to enquire into it. — The 
Lord Advocate delended his proceed- 
ings and those of his learned friends 
in the transa< *ions in question. — 
M r. Peel maintained that the appoint- 
ment of a committee on the mere 
assumptions of the hon. and learned 
mover would be inconsistent with 
justice. — Sir J. Mackintosh warmly 
supported the motion, and observed 
that the House were tailed upon that 
night to determine, whether they 
would frown down the infamous sys- 
tem of private calumny which had 
overwhelmed the country, or whe- 
ther they would authorise, establish, 
and perhaps perpetuate it. — Tin* 
Marquis of Londonderry deiced that . 
any groqnd had been laid for the 
proposed enquiry. — On a division 
there appeared, for the motion, 05 — 
against it, 120 — majority 25. 

June 26. — Mr. Crce\ey moved for 
the repeal of the Pension Bil^ and 
proposed eight resolutions, descrip- 
tive of the various abuses tljrat. ex- 
isted under the present system of 
granting pensions; and expressive 
of the opinion of the Hous& that the 
Ministerial Pension Bill ought to he 
repealed forthwith. — Mr. Bankcs 
considered that the present mode of 
K 
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rewarding public servants was one 
of the least expensive that could be 
pursued) and moved the order of the 
• day. — Mr. Bennett, as an instance 
' of abuse, quoted the pension of 30001. 
which had been granted to Lord 
ghlmouth, a man just as much cal- 
culated to fill a ministerial situation 
as one of the door-keepers of the 
House. — The Marquis of Lojidpn- 
derry said, he regarded with indig- 
nation the disgusting language, in 
which the lion., member for Shrews- 
bury had spoken of his noble friend. 
—The House divided, for passing to 
the order of the day, 143 — for the 
motion, 42 — majority, 101. 

June 27.— -Mr. Wilberforce moved 
an address to his Majesty, conjuring 
him to renew his .remonstrances to 
foreign courts' on the subject of the 
slave trade. The hon. gentleman 
stated that, although the Cortes of 
t Spain had, most creditably to them- 
selves, passed a law inflicting a se- 
vere penalty on any one who should 
be found dealing in slaves, yet that 
the trade was still carried on by the 
Portuguese; and, which was still 
worse, by the French to an enor- 
mous extent. — The Marquis of Lon- 
donderry did not oppose the motion, 
which was agreed to 

June 28. — hi answer to a question 
from Mr. W. Smith, the Marquis of 
Londonderry said, that Govermcnt ' 
were not. in possession of the details 
respecting the ten o^tweive hostages 
of Scio, who had been executed at 
Constantinople. . Great barbarities 
had been committed by both parties ; 
although liO. did not mean to say that 
that fact justified the recent event at 
Constantinople. — Sir J. Mackintosh 
asked, if any dispatches had been re- 
ceived from our ambassador to the 
Ottoman^ court, on the subject of the, 
tier so ns recently murdered by the 
barbarians tyrants of Constantinople. 
—The Marquis of Londonderry re- 
plied, that none of the persons lately 
executed at Constantinople, stood in 
such a relation to<fche British Go- 
vernment as to justify our interfe- 
rence on the principle of protection ; 
although our ambassador had cer- 
tainly interfered on the principle of 
humanity. — On the report of the reso- 
lution tem diminishing the amount of 
gfe salt duties being brought im, Mr. 
l|Mren moved as an amendment, 
the duties, payable on British 


salt in Great Britain and IrelaiS, 
should cease and determine.” A divi- 
sion took place — for the amendment, 

92 — against it, 104 — majority, 12. 

July 1. — The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer brought forward the 
budget, and observed that the reve- 
nue was rapidly improving, and that 
the public credit was in the most sa- 
tisfactory state. — Mr. Maberley ex- 
posed the inconsistencies of his Ma- 
jesty’s Government with respect to 
the Sinking Fund, and strongly re- 
commended a further reduction of 
our expenditure. — Mr. Ricardo con- 
tended, that the real efficient Sinking 
Fund amounted only to 1,400,0001. 
—Mr. Hume declared that the state- 
ments of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer were entirely visionary. The 
resolutions were agreed to. — Mr. 
Secretary Peel then moved the com- 
mitment of the Alien Bill, which 
was opposed by Mr. Hobhouse, as 
involving principles that must lead 
to. an infringement of the liberty of 
the state. On a division there ap- 
peared, for the Speaker’s leaving the 
chair, 142 — against it, 00 — majority 
82. 

July 2. — Mr. Hohliouse moved 
three resolutions, the last of which 
went to declare the expediency of 
taking off tlie tax on houses and 
windows. — The* Chancellor of the 
Exchequer gave the motion his de- 
cided opposition. The House divid- 
ed — For the motion, — against \t, 
14fir-majoifrty, 87. 

JyLY 5.— Sir J. Mackintosh asked 
his Majesty’s Ministers, if they had 
received an authentic copy of the 
Ukase of the Emperor of Russia, 
claiming as Russian dominions the 
N. E. coast of Asia, and the N. W. 
coast of America, being an extent 
of coast, of five thousand miles ? — 
The Marquis of Londonderry replied, 
that a copy of the Ukase had been 
received, and that his Majesty’s Go- 
vernmenthad addressed’ a note to the 
Russian ambassador, stating » that 
theypl^f.d not accede* to the princi- 
ple or the Ukase, but offering to 
enter into a friendly explanation on 
the subject. 

July 8. — Mr. Goulburn moved, 
that the hoqse should resolve itself 
into -a Committee on the Irish In- 
surrection 1 Bilk— -Sir R. Wilson op- 
posed the motion* adverted to seve- 
. ral aeteof extreme oppression, which 
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had taken place in Ireland ; pointed 
outf a number of grievances of which 
the Irish had to complain, espct tally 
the system of tithes ; and concluded 
bjr moving an instruction to the 
Committee to investigate the causes 
of the present distress of that coun- 
try, with a view to its removal with- 
out the adoption of any unconstitu- 
tional measure. This proposition 
was negatived, the numbers being 
17 in its favour; 135 against it; 
majority 118. 

July 9 — Mr. Couitenay called 
the attention of the House to two 
publications, which he had no doubt 
they would consider bred dies of their 
privileges. The one was a letter to 
J. Ahercromby, M.P. by John Hope, 
Esq. commenting in ve#* strong 
teims on the speedi which that 
lion, gentleman had tccently made 
in that House, with respect to the 
conduct of scvcial individuals in 
Scotland; the other was a corres- 
pondenc e between Mi . Aberc \ omby 
and Mr. Menzies, on the same sub- 
jei f, which had been published in 
the Courier. Having lead the of- 
fensive paiagiaphs in these publi- 
cations, l»e moved, that they were 
bleaches of the privileges of the 
House. The motion was agiecd to ; 
Mr Hope, and Mr. Menzies, were 
oideied to attend at the bar of the 
House 011 the 1 7 th, and Mr. Aber- 
cromby was oideied to attend forth- 
with. 

July 10 — Mr. Nolan obtained 
leave to bung in a bill to amend the 
laws lespecting the pom. Thehon. 
and learned gentleman stated that 
the puncipal object which he bad 
in view, was to biing back the sys- 
tem of the poor laws to the intention 
of the statute of Elizabeth. — Mr. 
Western again called the attention 
of the House to the evils, which had 
resulted from Mr. Peel’s bill, and 
moved eighteen resolutions, embody- 
ing his opinions on the subject.-— 
Mr. Richards contended, in opposi- 
tion to the lion, member for Essex, 
that the bill of 1797 had been the 
cause of the evils which the country 
had endured, and that the bill of 
1819, was the remedy. — Lord Mil- 
ton was of opinion, that the only 
advisable measuie was the reduction 
of taxation to a laige amount. The 
resolutions were negatived without 
a division. • 


July 12. — Mr. Ahercromby ap- 
pearing in his place, Mr. Courtenay 
moved, that he should be enjoined 
not to prosecute any qnairela gainst 
any person or persons, arising out 
of the publications which the House 
had pronounced breaches of privi- 
lege. The motion having been 
agreed to, the Speaker accoidingly 
so enjoined Mr. Aberc romby. 

July 15 Sir J. Mackintosh pre- 

sented a petition from c ertain inha- 
bitants of Lees, Asbton-under-LincV 
in Lancashire, expressing their hor- 
ror at the murder of their Christian 
brethien, the Greeks, by those in- 
human barbarians the Tuiks, and 
piaying for the interference of the 
House. The lion, and learned gen- 
tleman observed, that for himself 
he could not help entertaining a 
wish, that the powers of Europe 
would make a simultaneous effort 
in favour of that brave and perse- 
cuted people. — Mr Ilutc lunsori, and 
Mr. Wilherforce dedaied their, 
strong sympathy in the cause of 
the unfortunate Greeks. The Mai- 
quis of Londonderry said, that Mi- 
nisters had done their utmost to 
leeommend pacific and concihatoiy 
measures to the Turkish govern- 
ment ; at the same time he regretted 
to observe, that there weieas many 
acts of ferocity and cruelty perpe- 
trated on the one side, as on the 
other. — Sir R. Wilson urged the 
repeal of the foreign enlistment bill, 
to enable the Greeks to receive as- 
sistance from the subjects of this 
country. — Lord A. Hamilton con- 
tended, that the conduct of England 
towards the Greeks was not credit- 
able to her as a nation On the 

motion for going into a Committee 
of supply, Mr. Hume called the 
attention of the House to the large 
sums levied by the Consul General 
of the Brazils, and liis Vice Consuls, 
very much to the dctiiment of trade. 
The Marquis of Londondeny ad- 
mitted that the facts were strong; 
but thought that the hon. gentle- 
man’s statement must be exagger- 
ated. 

July 17. — Mr. "Brougham pre- 
sented a petition from Mr. John 
Lawless, of Belfast, complaining of 
the outrages consequent* on the 
orange processions, which had been 
* (permitted in Ireland on the l2tft 
inst. Mr. Spring Rice, Sir J. 
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Mackintosh, Mr. Hutchison, and intosh asked his Majesty's Ministers, 

Mr. Brougham warmly condemned whether any representation had b£cn 

such processions Mi. Goulburn, made to Spain, which related to the 

and Sir 0. Hill, corn tirred in repro- recognition of the independence of 

bating the practice, but declared South America by Great Britain? 

that great pmvocation had been The Marquis of Londonderry re- 
given by the other party. — Jn pur- plied, that unless he were to give a 

suance of the order of the House, detailed answer, which could be 

Mr. Hope appeared at the bar, and, done only on a specilic motion, what 

in un address to the House, justified he said on the subject would be lia- 

iiis conduct; at the same time ex- ble to misrepresentation, 

pressing his regret that the course, July 18. — A considerable discus- 

♦which lie had felt it imperative upon sion took place on the motion by 
him to pursue in vindication of his Mr. Wilmot, for the House to go 
honour and character, had led to an into a Committee on the Canada 
act which was an apparent violation trade bill. On a division, the num- 
of the previleges of the House. After bers were, for the motion, 48; 
some cfiscussion, Mr. Hope was re- against it, 14; majority, ,34. The 
called to the bar, and told by the bill then passed through the Corn- 
Speaker that, as he had expressed mittee. * * 

his regret at what had occurred, the Juj/y 19. — The motion for the 
House, under all the circumstances third reading ot the Alien bill pro- 
of the case, had determined not to duced a long debate. On a division* 
proceed any further. Mr. Mcnzies there appeared in favour of the third 
then appeared, explained his con- reading, 75; against it, 112: majo- 
duct, and was also discharged from rity, 4 3. 
further attendance. — Sir J. Mack- 

COLONIAL. 

The disputes between the Chinese the Cape of Good Hope, by which 
and the East India Company’s ships foreign vessels are admitted to bond 
ba\e been a tui< ably settled. Letters there their produce and mannfac- 
tiom Madras, dated the 7th March, turcs under certain restrictions, 
convey the pleasing information that This measure it is expected will 
the whole of the British possessions render the Colony, at some future* 
in India, were in a state of tranquil- period, a place of general depot be- 
ity, and restored health. The Oho- tween India and the continents of 
l era Morbus appeared to have ceased Europe and America. We legiet to 
its destructive influence oil the shores learn that the new settlers are going 
of the Persian Gulph, where peace on very indifferently, 
also prevailed ; the strong holds of Accounts from Bermuda state 
the Wahabec pirates having been . that the* governor, Sir W. Lmnley, 
dostioyed. has been iccalled, and is on his way 

A proclamation has been issued at to England. 

FOREIGN. 

An attempt has been made at guards and the citizens; and, in 
Madrid to effect a counter-revolu- endeavouring to ihcck the violence* 
tion, ami fo restoie the ancient de- of the former, the life of one of 
spofic form of government. It ap- their officers was sacrificed to the 
pears, that in consequence of some fury of* military insubordination, in 
impendent conduct, ^r insolent ex- the palace, and nearly under the eye 
pressious of a party of the Guards, of the King. An order was imme- 
on the c\ ening of the 29th of June, diately issued to bring the assassins 
there was much disturbance in the to justice; but the public ferment 
streets on the next morning, when did not subside. The militia was. 
the King went to the Hall of the called out, the. garrison remained 
legislative Assembly to close the under arms, and every precaution 
Session of the Gortcs. Blows were was adopted by the civil authorities 
exchanged between some of the to prevent, disorder, and to restore 
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confidence. But on the evening* of 
the 2d of July, four battalions of 
the guards, amounting to between 
one thousand five hundred and two 
thousand men, evinced symptoms of 
insubordination ; and after display- 
ing much disorder and tumult, raised 
the standard of revolt. Finding that 
there was no expectation of support 
from any of the civil party, they re- 
tired to the Pardo, an old palace on 
the other side of the Manzanarcs. 
Pressed, however, by the want of 
provisions, they formed the project 
of attacking the city on the morning 
of the 7th, at an early hour, conceiv- 
ing, that the militia and armed in- 
habitants, who had been on duty for 
several days and nights successively, 
might easily be overcome. With 
this view, they left their position in 
the night, and at daylight entered 
the avenues leading to die Square of 
the Constitution ; where they found 
four companies of militia, and a de- 
tachment of cavalry, supported by 
two pieces of artillery. The guards, 
shouting “ Long live the absolute 
King,” immediately commenced a 
brisk fire. When they reached the 
line occupied by the militia, two 
grenadier companies of the latter, 
and a company of chasseurs, attacked 
them, and considerable loss was ex- 
perienced on both sides. At six in 
t In* morning. General Murillo ordered 
a piece of artillery to be placed in the 
main street, to prevent the escape of 
the guards m that direction. The 
mutineers then retreated, in two bo- 
dies, towards tin* palace, to join two 
battalions of their comrades, which 
still remained there under the pre- 
text. of guarding the person of the 
King. On their way, they were re- 
peatedly charged by the regiment of 
the Prince, crying out, “ Long live 
Liberty.” The Kings stables, where 
the guards bad collected and posted 
themselves, were next attacked by . 
General Murillo, at the head of the 
militia and forced with fixed bay- 
onets. Repulsed on all sides, the 
mutineers offered to < uter into nego- 
tiations; and, after several partial 
actions, on the 8th they surrendered, 


'and the Bishop of Madrid performed 
a solemn mass, in honour of the tri- 
umph gained, in presence of the 
militia. It is said, that all the King’s 
ministers have since resigned, and 
positively refused his Majesty’s soli- 
citation to resume their functions. 
This, however, is mere rumour. 

The contest between the Greeks 
and the Turks continues to be vigor- 
ously maintained on both sides.— 
A most atrocious act of barbarity 
lias been committed by the Turkish 
Government, in the execution of 
ninety-five Greek merchants, eighty- 
five at Scio, and ten at Constantino- 
ple, who had been detained above 
twelve months as hostages for the 
good behaviour of their brethren in 
the Isle of Scio. The Satniotes, hav- 
ing invaded the Island of Scio, com- 
pelled some of the inhabitants to 
join them ; in consequence of which, 
the Turks massacred, or carried into 
slavery, the whole of the unfortunate 
islanders ; and then sacrificed their 
generous and unoffending securities! 

A Russian document, hearing the 
stamp of authority, has been pub- 
lished in some of the continental 
journals. It declares, first, that the 
cause of the Greeks, being one of 
rebellion and insubordination, can 
never be espoused by the Emperor 
Alexander, without a departure from 
the principles to which he pledged 
himself at the Congress of Vienna; 
and, secondly, that peace being no 
less the interest than the wish of bis 
Imperial Majesty, he has accepted 
the mediation of friendly powers, 
for the adjustment of the differences 
subsisting between the- Russian and 
Ottoman governments. 

News has been received at Lisbon, 
from Rio Janeiro, and Pernambuco, 
announcing the independent feeling 
of the people, and adding that al- 
though no actual declaration of in- 
dependence had been made, yet that 
virtually the Brazils were no longer 
under the controui of the mother 
country At Lisbon, the King seems 
to leave the direction of public af- 
fairs entirely at the disposal of tho 
Cortes. 
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LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 

FOREIGN. 


POLAND. 

rfew Publications . — The youth of 
Sweden, having no powerful motive or 
real interest to engage them in the 
military service, since the re-establish* 
meat of peace, have devoted them- 
selves chiefly to the study of the Arts 
and Sciences. The severity of censure, 
which characterizes the political Jour- 
nals of Warsaw, has led to the extinc- 
tion of the greater part of them ; but 
periodical, literary, and scientific works 
are ve»y numerous. Even the military 
do not disdain the courtship of the 
Muses M. Niemcewikz, one of the 
most distinguished among them, is pre- 
paring a Philosophic Grammar. The 
name of the illustrious author is asso- 
ciated with every species of glory, which 
has tended to raise the character and 
national splendor of Poland within the 
last fifty years 5 and he still continues 
his watchful care of the welfare of his 
country. He has pubJishod Memoirs to 
serve as documents for the History of 
Poland . A German Polish Dictionary, 
which an inhabitant of Dantzic has been 
compiling during the last thirty years, 
is also being printed at Warsaw ; also 
a curious work, called, the Sportman y s 
Dictionary. The greater part of new 
works are printed at GUigsberg, where 
they are brought out in the first style 
of excellence. It is to be. regretted, 
that the booksellers are restricted in 
their lutercourse with foreign nations. 
In general, the sale of books, particu- 
larly foreign and political works, is 
subject to many obstacles*; and the 
want of a general trade, which raises 
the price very considerably, is another 
inconvenience which retards the circu- 
lation of knowledge, and the progress 
of instruction. 

GERMANY. 

Mechanics — * The Government of 
Baden has offered a prize of from fifty 
to one hundred ducats, out of the Trea- 
sury, to any person who wjll invent a 
machine proper to scour the sands of 
the Rhine, which contain particles of 
gold; by means of which one indivi- 
dual may collect, in one day, as much < 
gold as two or three workmen can in 
the ordinary way. The new machine 
is to be const! ucted in such a manner, 
that a workman may handle it as rea- 
lly as the one now in use. The ex- 
pence of it lmifet jmfc exceed, twice 
oV thrice that of the old machine. The 


different, models must be publicly exhi- 
bited, so that the common workmen 
may scour the sand .with both instru- 
ments, and verify the results. 

ITALY. 

Archeology —A complete edition of 
the works of Visconti is being printed 
at Milan, without*note or comment ; the 
editors wishing to give them to the 
world in all their original purity. The 
last volume will contain an examina- 
tion of such of the opinions of Visconti, 
as have become the subject of criti- 
cism. Two German writers, M. M. 
Kohler and Bcettiger, have published 
a memoir, in which they, manifest pre- 
judices not calculated to place the pre- 
sent edition in a favorable point of 
view. They maintain, that the eirors 
of the celebrated^ antiquary ought to 
be expunged, but they do not seem to 
take into consideration, that these 
errors were, in a manner, unavoidable, 
in a work of such vast extent and that, 
notwithstanding these enors, Visconti 
may still pass for the most learned 
antiquary iu Europe. 

Vine Arts — The group of Math and 
Venus has been exhibited at the house 
of Canova, at Rome The group was 
executed for his present Majesty, the 
King of England. It is easy to per- 
ceive the difficulty ot such awoiU, and 
the immense distance between its first 
conception, and perfect execution It 
would seem, that the artist was desirous 
of uniting, at once, the severe and ten- 
der, or graceful style with each other. 
The contrast has produced a most de- 
lightful effect, and gives a character of 
originality to this new production of 
the Italian sculptor. The attitude of 
Venus, her tender and moving aspect, 
seems to indicate, that she wishes to 
prevail on Mars to desist from the mili- 
tary exploits Which he meditates. The 
connoisseurs regard the present pro- 
duction as one of the most distinguished 
which the artist has ever produced, 
whether we consider the merit of tl^e 
composition, the beauty ot forms, or 
the dignity of expi e^sion. 

Chemistry .—M. Pepe, Professor of 
Chemistry at Naples, has discovered 
a means of preserving fill sorts of me- 
tals, as iron, pewter, bronze, &c. from 
the effects of air and water, by cover- 
ing them with a metallic plaster, which 
can only be removed by the file, and 
which, after polishing, becomes as white 
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and brilliant as silver. He has pub- 
lished a treatise on this important dis- 
covery. 

A new Journal has lately appeared 
in Bologna, chtitled, Nvova Dottrina 
Medics Ifaliana. The new Italian 
practice of physic. The object of the 
editors is to explain the origin, pro- 
gress, and actual state of the doctrine 
of Contra Stimulus. They have com- 
menced with extracts from the works 
of M. Thomasini, and other eminent 
physicians; but particularly from those 
of M. Rasoui, who is regarded as the 
founder of this new doctrine. The 
first part of the journal is composed of 
these extracts ; and, under the head of 
varieties , are given clinical observa- 
tions, and polemical discussions. Italy 
possesses some other journals connect- 
ed either directly or indirectly with 
the diffusion of medical science ; but 
this is the only one which aims at tra- 
cing the progress of Italiau medicine, 
and at presenting the public with a 
complete treatise on the art. 

Count Litta has lately published, at 
Milau, a new chart of Ihe Southern 
Slates of the Church. It is divided 
into four topographical numbers, ac- 
companied by tw o numbers of explana- 
tion. The author has examined, and 
corrected all the general and particu- 
lar maps which were already publish- 
ed; and, piofiting by every thiug lie 
found in them worth notice, he has 
given one which is esteemed greatly 
superior to all the rest. He has point- 
ed out whatever is most remarkable in 
the different parts, relative to their 
learning, history, chronology, natural 
history, aud population. Ilis observa- 
tions arejmt, aud presented with great 
correctness of expression. What in- 
terests most, perhaps, is a table of men- 
suration, arranged iu a clear and per- 
spicuous manner, aud reduced to mea- 
sure. He has also laboured to ascer- 
tain the ancient Roman mile more 
correctly than any of his predecessors 
have done. According to his calcula- 
tions, it cousists of 1171, 23, or 1409, 
84 fathoms. 

PORTUGAL. 

A Society for the Encouragement of 
Rational Industry was instituted at 
Lisbon, the 27th of last April. Its 
principal object is to collect, and pub- 
lish all the discoveries useful to agri- 
culture, the arts, and to foreign and 
domestic commerce. It will distribute 
prizes yearly to such scholars, artists, 
mechanics, &c. as shall answer most 
satisfactorily to the questions proposed 
by the Society. It intends to form an 
establishment, to be entitled the Con - 


servatorg of the Arts , in which will 
be deposited the machines, models, aud 
plans of artists, in order to excite emu- 
lation, extend knowledge, and encou- 
rage talent. The minister of war is at 
this moment president of this Society, 
and has been chiefly instrumental in 
its formation. 

PRANCE. 

Oriental 1 Encyclopedia. The com- 
mencement of this work has been pub 
lished at Marseilles, in a quarto form, 
and printed iu two columns. It is 
principally intended to serve as a de- 
velopenient, errata, and continuation 
of the work of Hcrbclot. 

M. Huyot, architect, who has dis- 
tinguished himself by his “Restoration 
of Ancient Rome," is returned to Paris; 
after having, during five years, visited 
aud explored Greece, Asia-Minor, up- 
per aud lower Egypt and Nubia. He 
has brought back a great quantity of 
valuable plans and drawings of these 
countries, which it is expected he will 
publish with an account of his travels. 

It has been ascertained, with certain- 
ty, that the Zodiack of Denderah has 
been purchased by Louis XV111. out of 
his own privy purse. It is said, the 
Zodiack will be placed in tbfe ceiling 
of the Louvre^ but it will he extremely 
necessary in attending to the execution 
of this project, that the public and the 
curious may not be deprived of inspect- 
ing it with ease, and of the means of 
studying it. It is also necessary to 
make the hollow iu which it will be 
placed strong and solid, so that it may 
be conveniently handled. 

SWITZERLAND. 

The ecclesiastical counsel of tjie 
Canton of Berne has been directed to 
organize an Institution for the Educa- 
tion of deaf and dumb Children , borh 
in the country. The future director 
of this interesting establishment will 
be first seat to foreign countries to 
study, at the national expense, the par- 
ticular methods of instruction which 
arc adopted in educating the deaf and 
dumb. Independent of the ordinary 
instruction adopted in other schools, he 
Will have to give his pupils the elemen- 
tary instructions of manual labour, ei- 
ther of agriculture or of mechanical 
art. Children under the age of seven 
are not admitted without a salary, Which 
is to be determined by the ecclesiasti- 
cal counsel, and independent of the 
fixed salary allowed to the director*. 

Lithography,— -M. Charles Girardet 
ofNcuchate), having submitted to the 
Society of Artists of Zurich, and to the 
Society for the promotion of the Arts 
at Geneva, his beautiful lithographic 
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painting of the Transfiguration of Ra- 
phael, these two societies have expres- 
sed this inost fdvouiable judgment; 
« that it uuites,” accouling to the ex- 
pression of the seci clary of the Society 
of Artists, “ the eueigy of engiaving 
in lelief to the sweetness of dottiiig*.^ 

GREECE. 

Though the provisional seat of go- 
vernment is fixed at Coiinth, it has 
been rt solved, that Athens is to be the 
capital of all Greece. The national 
aims is supported by a Miuerv a, with the 
attributes ot wisdom. The colours are 
a light blue and white, uuited by a 
cross. The orthodox icligion is pio- 
claimcd the religion of the state all 
other religions, however, aie toleiated 
aud piotected. To be a citizen, it is 
iiecessaiy to be a Grecian by birth, and 
of some Christian coinnimuon. A fo- 
reigner may become a citizen by an 
act of naturalization, provided be pro- 
fess some Chiistian ritual. The legis- 
lation will be provisionally founded on 
the laws of the ancient emperors of 
France, but the present commei rial 
and military codes of France are pio- 
claimed to be the national laws. r i be* 
colours of the King of France will form 
a part of the arms of the Greek union. 
These resolutions have been adopted, 
according to the terms made use ol in 
the act of the Congress, as a testimony 
of grateful remembrance of the protec- 
tion, which the Consul of Trance ex- 
tended to all the Greeks at Patia^, in 
1821 , and have been signed by the pi r- 
aideut Maurocordato, the vice-presi- 
dent Mautomichali, and the secretary 
Theodore Negri. A resolution has 


been entered into to establish immedi- 
ately, at Athens, schools, museums, and 
libraries; so that the blessings of learn- 
ing and liberty will soon be extended 
over this ancient country of arts and 
civilization. 

A Journal, called the Grecian Trum- 
pet, which was oiiginally published at 
Calamata, is now being published at 
Corinth 

A Collection of the Acts of the Se- 
nate of Pelojwne^us — A collection of 
all the patiiotic proclamations and acts 
of this Senate, which have appeared 
from the commencement of the heioic 
struggle of the Greeks against their 
oppressors, has bceu tianslated fioin 
the oiiginal modern Greek into Trench, 
by M Mustoxydi, a learned Greek of 
the city of Corfu. It is said that Ihis 
tianslation, which has been transmitted 
to Paiis, will be shortly published. 

Population . — The Peninsula contains 
about two millions of souls ; the Moica 
and Negiopont, oue million; the Is- 
lands, one million. Making a total of 
tour millions. Of these the Gieeks 
may be computed at not less thau three 
millions, the rest being composed of 
7 inks, Mussulmeu, Albanians, Jt ws, 
and the iftived descendant* ol Roman*, 
Venetians, IS lapohlans, and othei Lu 
lope ms, known generally by the name 
ol 1 1 auks — The population of t he Sev cn 
Ionian Islands, now tiudei Jintish mle, 
has been estimated at *200,01)0, thi ma- 
jority of them Greeks Of tlic st ( oifu 
may contain tiotn 00 to 70,000 , t < pha 
lonid, 60.000 , /ante, 40,000 , Santa 
Maura, 18,000, Ithaca and Congo, < Ach 
8,000 ; and Paxo, 3 or 1,000. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Mr. Edward Blaquicre is engaged 
in a work ou the revolution of Spain, 
which will foira a sequel to his work 
upon Sic ily, now preparing for publica- 
tion at Pans. This work will contain 
a compendium of the history of Spain, 
to the invasion of Buonaparte ; an ac- 
count of what has pussed from the re- 
turn of Ferdinand, to the re-establish- 
ment of the Constitution ; and an exa- 
mination of what has been effected by 
the Cortes in 1820, with different anec- 
dotes and biographical notices of the 
most distinguished characters in the 
< peninsula. » 

* The .remains of the late Alexander 
J^ith Ross, A, M. of Aberdeen, with a 
memoir of lus Life, is nearly ready for 
implication. This volume will contain 
the Literary Remains of a young man, 
diatjtogutehed for talents, piety, and 


extensive attainments in geneial know- 
ledge, especially in onental litera- 
ture. 

Mr. Pontey’s Practical Treatise on 
Rural Ornament, which deduces the 
science from well known fixed princi- 
ples, will certainly appear in the eouise 
of the present month. 

The Odyssey of Homer, translated 
into English Piose, as literally as the 
different idioms of the Gieek and Eng- 
lish languages will allow, will soon be 
published with explanatory notes; by 
a member of the University of Oxford, 
in two Volumes, 8vo. 

Mr. Hogg has in the press a new edi- 
tion, with considerable improvements, 
of his u Concise Treatise on the Growth 
aud Culture of the Carnation, Piuk, 
Auricula, Polyanthus, Ranunculus, Tu- 
lip, aud other flower# in 1 Yol. 12mo. 
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Captain Manby, author of “The 
means of saving persons from Ship- 
wreck,” has nearly ready for publica- 
tion, a Journal of a Voyage to Green- 
land, in the year 1821, with graphic 
illustrations, in one Volume, 4to. 

IN THE PRESS. 

The Heir of Kcnuingmuir, a Tale, in 
■3 vols. by Thomas Angus Lyle. 

An Abridgement of Blaekslone’s 
Commentaries on the Laws of Eng- 
land, in a Series of Letters from a Fa- 
ther to his Daughter, chiefly intended 
for the Use and Advancement of Fe- 
male Education, by a Barrister at Law, 
JF.R. F.A. F.L.S. * 


Osmond ; a Tale, by the Author of 
“ The Favourite of Mature,” in 3 vols. 
12mo. 

The School for Mothers; or the Po- 
litics of a Village, a Novel, will shortly 
appear in 3 vols. P2mo. 

The French Primer, containing* a 
copious vocabulary of familiar words, 
illustrated by 250 Engravings, with 
interesting dialogues, arranged ill the 
most pleasing form, by Madame Doiiin, 
Is. sewed, and Is. (id. hds. 

The Second French Book, containing 
short Phrases, and easy Beading Les- 
sons, illustrated by 100 Engiaviugs, Is. 
Gd. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


ROTA NY. 

The Scottish Cryplogamie Flora ; or, 
Colon tod Figures and Descriptions of 
Cryptogamie Plants, growing in Scot- 
land, and belonging chiefly to the Order 
Fungi. By B. K. Grcville, F. R. S.E. 
M.W.S. &e. Royal Svo. No. I. 4s. 

DIVINITY. 

The Laws relating to the Clergy ; 
being a Piactical Guide to theCleiical 
Profession iu the Legal and Canonical 
Discharge of their various Duties, and 
tunning a body of Ecclesiastical Law- 
with Instructions to Candidates for Holy 
Oi dei s, &e & c . — A Iso, a Comprehensive 
Digest of the Laws of Tillies. By the 
Rev. David Williams, M A. late of Christ 
Church, Oxford Kis. boards. 

The Influence of Protestant Mis- 
sionuiy Establishments, in developing 
the Physical and Moral Condition of 
Man, ike. briefly delineated. Illus- 
trated with a large coloured Map, ex- 
hibiting the Progress of Chi i>t utility, 
and the Professed Religious of Man- 
kind in every Part of the World. By 
Thomas Myers, A.M. of the Royal Mili- 
tary Academy, Woolwich. 3s. 

Sermons on Subjects, Doctrinal and 
Practical. By the Rev. H. G. White, 
A.M. Preacher at the Asylum for Female 
Orphans, 2 vols. Svo. 24s. 

Baptism Discussed, containing Scrip- 
ture Principles, Precepts, and Prece- 
dents, in favour of the Baptism of In- 
fants and little Children, and Thousands 
of Examples in Proof, that neither John 
the Baptist, nor Jesus Christ, nor the 
Holy Apostles, ever required of a Can- 
didate as a qualification for the Ordi- 
nance, either a' Know ledge of the The- 
ory of Religion, or Repentance, or Faith, 
or Holiness ; with a Defence of Sprink- 
ling as the Word. By Daniel Isaac, 
J2rno. bds. 4s. 6d* 

J Eur. May. Vol. 82. 


Observations on the Metrical Version 
of the Psalms, made by Sirrah old, Hop- 
kins, and others: with a View to illus- 
trate the Authority with which this 
Collection was at first admitted, and 
how that authority has been since, 
regarded, in the public Service of tin' 
Established Church of England; and 
thence to maintain, in this venerable 
Service, the Usage of such metrical 
Psalmody only as is duly authorized, 
&c. By the Rev. Henry John Todd, 
M.A.F.S.A. Chaplain in Ordinary to 
liis Majesty, Svo. 4s. 

Three Sermons on St. Paul’s Doctrine, 
1. of Justification by Faith : 2. Original 
Sin : 3. Predestination : with Notes. — 
Also, a Synopsis of the Argument of 
St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans. By 
the Rev. Thomas Voting, A.M. Rector 
of Gil ling. Second Edition, enlarged, 
Svo. 9s. 

The Collects prefixed to the Epistles 
aud Gospels, in the Liturgy of the 
United Church of England and Ireland, 
emechof Ically explained. By the Rev. 
John Radclitfe, M.A. Rector of St. Anne, 
Limehouse, Middlesex ; Chaplain to 
the Lord Bishop of Bath and Wells, 
12mo. 5s. 

EDUCATION. 

Souter’s Schoolmasters’ General Ca*. 
talogue, containing upwards of Five 
Thousand School Books, iu all Lan- 
guages. Is. 

The Mother’s French Catechism for 
her Children ; containing those things 
most necessary to be known at on Early 
Age; illustrated by one hundred En- 
gravings; being a French Edition of 
Dr. Clark’s English Mother’s Catechism. 
By Mad. Doiiin, Is. sewed, and Is. 6d^ 
bound. 

The English Primer ; or, Child’s First 
Book to the'Elements of Spelling and 
Reading. By the Rev. T. Clark. 

L 
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Illustrated by upwards of Two Hundred 
Wood Engravings, fid. sewed, or lOd. 
bound. 

The English Mother's Catechism for 
her Children, containing those things 
most necessary to be known at an Early 
Age. Illustrated by One Hundred En- 
gravings. By the Rev. T. Clark. Co- 
loured, 2s. 6d. bound. 

Souter’s Semi Annual Catalogue, 
No. 4, containing a List of the New 
School Books published since Christmas 
last. 

FINE ARTS. 

Portraits of the British Poets, Part 15, 
containing six Portraits, four of which 
have never before been engraved. On 
Royal 8vo. paper, 14s.; Proofs, on India 
paper, Super-Royal, 4to. 28s. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

Remarks touching Geography, espe- 
cially that of the British Isles, with 
two illustrated* Charts, by Mela Bri- 
aunieus, 1 vol.Svo. 10s. Gd. 

GEOLOGY. 

An Introduction to the Study of Fossil 
Organic Remains, especially of those 
found in the British Strata. Illustrated 
with Plates. By James Parkinson, Fel- 
low of the Royal College of Surgeons, 
&c. 12s. 

HORTICULTURE. 

An Encyclopaedia of Gardening ; 
comprising the Theory and Practice of 
Hortihulture, Floriculture, and Land- 
scape Gardening, including all thelatest 
Improvements ; a General History of 
Gardening in all Countries; and a 
Statistical View of its present State, 
with Suggestions for its future Progress 
in tfie British Isles, with Six Hundred 
Wood Engravings. By J. C. Loudon, 
F.L.S.Il.S.&e. 1 vol.Svo. 21. 10s. 

H oil us Anglicus ; or, the Modern 
English Garden : containing a familiar 
Description of all the Plants which are 
cultivated in the Climate of Great Bri- 
tain, either for use or ornament, and of 
a Selection from the established Fa- 
vourites of the Stove and Green-house ; 
arranged according to the System of 
Li mucus. By the Author of “ The 
British Botanist," 2 vols. l2mo. 16s. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

A licw edition of Patterson’s Roads 
entirely reconstructed from new sur- 
veys and original communications. 

* A Gazetteer of the most remarkable 
places in the lVorld, with brief No- 
tices of the principal Historical Events, 
and of the most celebrated persons, 


connected with them: to which are 
annexed References to Books of His- 
tory, Voyages, Travels, &c. By Tho- 
mas Bourn, Teacher of Writing and 
Geography, Third Edition, enlarged 
and corrected to the present time, 8vo. 
18s. boards. 

A View of the present state of the 
Stilly Islands. Exhibiting their vast 
importance to Great Britain ; — the im- 
provements of which they are suscepti- 
ble ; and a detail of the measures re- 
cently adopted for relieving the Dis- 
tress of the Islanders, by the Establish- 
ment and Extension of their Fisheries. 
Embellished with an accurate chart. 
By the Rev. George Woodley, 1 vol. 
8vo. 12s. boards. 

The New Ready Reckoner, on a No- 
vel system of reduction. By William 
W right 

Elements of Chess; ora New Me. 
thod of Instruction in that celebrated 
Game, founded on Scientific Principles 
containing numerous Rules, Remarks, 
and Example?.. By W. Lewis, Teacher 
of Chess, 12mo. 7s. 

1. F. Set chel, of King-street, Co vent- 
garden, lias just published a Catalogue 
of 5,500 Pamphlets lately purchased 
from the Country. 

NOVEL. 

Vagras; a Talc of Spain, 3 vols. 12 mo 
18s. 

POETRY. 

Theatrical Portraits, with other 
Poems, by flarrv Sloe Van Ilyk. Fools- 
cap, 8 vo. Gs. 

Recreative Hours. By G.E. Liuley, 
.Esq. Foolscap, 8vo. 5s. 

The Apotheosis of Pitt, or the crowu- 
ing of the statue, a Masque. By Tho- 
mas Hanoi, 12mo. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

Enquiry concerning the Site of An- 
cient Pulibothra, Part IV. containing a 
Tour from Bhaugulpoor to Maudar, 
from thence to Curruekpoor and a Cir- 
cuit of the Hills, with an Account of 
the Site of the Ancient City of Jey 
Nuggur, and some remarks on the 
Jeyne Worship; made during the 
months of December and January, 
1818-10 — with a Map of the Route, 
Views, &c. By W. Fraucklin, Lieute- 
nant Colonel in the service of the Hon. 
East India Company, 4to. boards, 15s. 

ZOOLOGY. 

Zoological Researches in the Island 
of Java, &c. &c.j with Figures of Native 
Quadrupeds and Birds, No. IV. By 
Thomas Hov^field, M.D.F.L S. Royal 
4to. 21s. 
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AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 


The autumnal wheats, with the 
usual local exceptions, will be a great 
crop, perhaps considerably beyond an 
average, and the harvest is as early as , 
in the most favourable years, Some 
complaints still continued the rough- 
ness and intractable state of the clays 
and heavy land fallows, which had no 
winter frost to mellow and render 
them friable. The consequence will 
be, not only a bad tilth, but supera- 
bundant crop of couch grass for future 
seasons. On good and moist soils the 
potatoes look blooming and luxuriant ; 
on those of an arid description, the 
crop will be greatly defective : they 
are, however, cheaper now in some 
parts of England than ever before 
known. Sheep shearing hus been uni- 
versally early, and most successful. 
The wool, having had no impediment 
to its growth from the rigours of win- 
ter, and the sheep having been well 
kept, their fleece was early ripe, weighs 


well, and is full of condition. Not- 
withstanding the want of raiu, the 
crops of grass, natural and artificial, 
with some failures, were never earlier 
or heavier, nor the hay better preserv- 
ed, or of a more nutritious quality, 
being full of seed. Hop$,with all the 
usual defects of an uncertain season, 
are likely to prove a heavier crop than 
may be agreeable to some considerable 
holders. Many farmers, who continue 
the old practice of broad casting beans, 
tyill find the present season a corrective 
one. Soiling cattle and horses has been 
very successful. The advance on lean 
stock has continued, whilst the depres- 
sion of price in meat and corn has been 
regularly progressive, foreboding a still 
farther and, perhaps, considerable de- 
cline, Milch cows arc cheaper pigs 
and pork below every thing else in 
price. — The harvest is become general 
throughout the kingdom. 


COMMERCIAL REPORT. 


( London , July 23.) 


COTTON. — The Cotton Market this 
forenoon is particularly heavy, not- 
withstanding the favourable accounts 
received from Liverpool and Glasgow. 
The improvement in the demand and in 
the prices at Liverpool has little effect 
on this market; aud during the Iasi 
week, India descriptions were offered 
at a small reduction without facilitating 
sales. The purchases since our last 
are entirely confined to parcels for ex- 
port. 

COFFEE. — The demand for Coffee 
during the last week was brisk and 
very extensive; 1537 casks, and 830 
bags were brought forward, aud not 
withstanding the sales being continued 
till an unusual late hour, yet the bid- 
dings were animated, and higher prices 
were generally obtained at the close of 
the sales than at the commencement ; 
the market was rather higher. 

SUGAR. — The demand for Musco- 
vados continued general and rather ex- 
tensive till Thursday, when a public 
sale of 12G hhds. 13 tierces Barbadoes 
Sugar sold heavily at a reduction of 2s. 
per cwt and checked the market ; the 
business doue afteru ards was inconsi- 
derable, and the market last week 
closed heavily. 

There was a plentiful supply of new 
Sugars on show lids morning, and a 
great proportion of good quality, the 
consequence lias been a full attendance 


of buyers, and contrary to the general 
expectation (from the heaviness of the 
market last week), there have been 
rather extensive purchases, aud at 
prices a shade higher; the Refiners 
have appeared at market, and have to- 
day purchased rather ficcly. The esti- 
mated sales to-day, 1200 hhds. 

The supply of Refined Goods is very 
limited, and, from the trade lately doing 
little business, it is believed the quan- 
tity for some weeks to come will be 
quite inconsiderable; the demand is, 
however, on a very confined scale, and 
some low lumps sold last week at the 
reduced price of 7-ls. 6d. and 74s. In 
patent goods there is little variation. — 
Molasses were last week 26s.; to-day, 
27s. 6d. 

CORN. — -The Corn market will be 
governed entirely by the state of the 
weather for some weeks to come. Since 
our last it has been alternately rain and 
sunshine, and very favourable for the 
harvest. There were more enquiries 
made after fine fresh thrashed Barley 
at rather higher prices. Stained sam- 
ples dull and lower. Oats exceedingly 
heavy, at a small reduction.-- Beaus in 
extensive supply, and Is. lower. — In 
Boiling Peas, no alteration ; grey at a 
decline of Is. per quarter, llapeseed 
was heavy, and 21. per last lower. 

HEMP, FLAX, andTALLOW.— ' The 
prices of yellow candle Tallow declined 
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considerably during last week; since 
then, the market has advanced Is 
a Is. fid.; the nearest price to-day is 35s 
The trade are entirely out of stock.— 
In Hetnp or Flax there is little altera- 
tion. 

INDIGO.— -Since the sale at the India- 
House the market looks firm, and in 
some instances a small premium on the 
sale price has been obtained. 

SPICES. — Pimento has rather given 
way ; considerable parcels of middling 
sold at 8gd. and 8£d.; good, 8^d. a 9d. 

TOBACCO, — -There has been so little 
business done lately in Tobacco, that 
the quotations must be considered en- 
tirely nominal. 


RUM, BRANDY, & HOLLANDS.— 
The holders of Rum continue sanguine, 
in the expectation of higher prices, 
and an advance of about Id. per gallon 
must be stated since Tuesday last — 
Brandies are still heavy ; the prices are, 
however, still varied.— Geneva con- 
tinues neglected. 

IRISH PROVISIONS, &c.— There is 
little variat'on in Beef or Pork.— Bacon 
is heavy and lower, prime 34s.— The 
late rains have an unfavourable effect 
on Butters; the prices are 2s. a 4s 
lower. 

SILK.— The quotations of Silk arc 
nominal, on account of the sale at the 
India House. 


SOCIETY FOR THE PROTECTION OF TRADE. 


The Secretary to the SOCIETY of 
GUARDIANS for the PROTECTION 
of TRADE by Circulars has informed 
the Members thereof, that 
John Court is one of the firm of 
Fryer and .Co. No. 1 , Warwick-lane, 
Newgate- street, lately mentioned; — 
and that hills dated “ Dublin,” have 
been lately in negotiation, appearing 
to be drawn by 

E. and J. Cantwell, some on 
Thomas Gray, merchant, 3, Bridge- 
water-squaro, others on 
William Robinson and Co. 4,Stain- 
ing-Iunc, at both which places 
Richard CosTFRlias been frequently 
mentioned as resident. 


The Secretary has also informed the 
members, that 

Booker and Francis, ship agents, 
70, Coriiliiil, one of whom calls himself 

Captain Francis, and lives at fi, 
Roscberry-pluce, DaKton, are reported 
to this Society as improper to be pro- 
posed to be balloted for as members 
l hereof; and that 

Walwyn and Co. printers and pub- 
lislicrs, fi8, Wood -street, C'hcapside, 
give orders for goods, and refet for 
character to 

Richard Coster, 3, Bridgewater- 
square, so often mentioned. 


LIST OF PATENTS 


To H. S. H. Wollaston, of Clapton, 
Middlesex, merchant ; for a bolt or 
fastening, particularly applicable a 
night-bolt. Dated June 4, 182*2. 

To William Huxhain, of Exeter, De- 
von, linn-founder*, for improvements 
in the construction of roofs. Dated 
June 1, 182*2. 

To Henry Colcbark, of Broughton, in 
Furness., Lancashire, tallow-chandler; 
for an engine for cutting, twilling, and 
spreading of wick, used in the making 
of candles, by which a great saving in 
manual labour is accomplished. Dated 
June 4, 1822. 

To John Barton, deputy comptroller 
of the Mint ; for a certain process for 
the application ot prismatic colours to 
the surface oi steel and other metals; 
and using the same iu the manufacture 
of various ornaments. Dated June 4, 
1822. 

To James Frost, of Finchley, .Middle- 


sex, builder ; for a new cement or arti- 
ficial stone. Dated June 11, 1S22. 

To William Feetham, of Ludgatc- 
hill, London, stove-maker and furnish- 
ing ironmonger; for certain improve- 
ments on shower baths. Dated June 
13, 1822. 

To Dormy Gardner, ef Edmund-plaoe, 
Aldersgatc-street, London, manufactu- 
rer; for a stay particularly applicable 
to supporting the body under spinal 
weakness, and correcting deformity of 
shape. Dated June 13,1822. 

To Joseph Wass, of Lea Wharf, Ash- 
over, Derbyshire, millwright and Icad- 
srnelter; for an improvement that pre- 
vents the ill effects to vegetation and 
animal life, that has hitherto been oc- 
casioned by noxious fumes and parti- 
cles that arise from smelting or calcin- 
ing lead ore and other pernicious mi- 
nerals. Dated June 15, 1822. 
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LIST OF BANKRUPTS, 

From TUESDAY, JUNE 38, to TUESDAY, JULY 23, 1822: 

WITH TIIE ATTORNIES’ NAMES. 

Extracted from the London Gazette. 

N.B. All the Meetings are at the Court of Commissioners^ Basinghall-Street, 
unless otherwise expressed. The Attornies’ Names are between Parenthesis. 

BANKRUPTS. 


Allen. J Si. To wop ‘• tor, Northamptonshire, li- 
nen-draper, July 20, Aug. 6, 17. (Leigh, 
Chailotte-row, Mansion-house 
Abbott, S. Camming- place, Pentonville, mer- 
chant, June 22, 29, ami July JO. (Bovill 
and Co. Bride-court, New Bridge-street, 
Black! i iars 

Abbott, II. R.Throgmort on-street stock-broker, 

J uly 9, 10, and Aug. 13. (Montrion and Co. 
King’s Ariris-yard, Coleman-stieet 
Barnard, W. late of Frampton-upon-Scvern, 
Cloucostershiie, groeei, Juh 22, 23, ami 
Amr 24, George Inn, Stioml (Wiuteibot- 
b.un, Tewhesbun, and Bouslield and Co. 
Bomene-stieet, Fleet stieet 
Brothers. V. and J. Leith, King street, Covent- 
gaiden, annv agent?, July *20, Aug 6,17. 
(Whittaker, Bioad-eouit, Long-net p 
Beaumont, T. S and J Beaumont, Leicester, 
hnkeis, June 23, 2d, atul Juh 30, Tlnee 
Crowns, Leicester (Lowdliam and Co. 
Leieestei ; and Jeyes, Chancen-lane 
Bolton W Banbm \, (Kloidslme, and Bolton. 
T (Jiinebun Noithamptonslnie.roal-inei- 
«}». mt v June 2S, 2o, and Juh 30. Red Lion 
Inn, Banburv (iYle\iick and Co. lied Lion- 
s(juai(»; and (ioll>v, Banbuiv 
Bosisto. W lleaduur, woollen-diaper, Juh 2**, 
2o.and Aug. 7 at the Upper Slop Inn, (lead- 
ing. (Edmond^, Kxchcquei Ofliee ot Pleas, 
Lincoln' 1 — mil . and Cooper, Reading 
Bedsou T and U Bishop, Aston, Wat w ick- hire, 
hi .tss-touuilers July I, 2. and Aug 3, Stork 
Ta\ein. Bnninigliani (Edmunds, Bxi hc- 
quei OtTite oi Pleas, Lincoln .s-nin ; atul 
Mole, Birmingham 

Caitci.J \V r Meicej -sheet , Long-acre, eoach- 
platt ) , July 9, 16, and Aug. 17 (Ruliuid- 
son, C'ddon-sqnai e 

Coopei , J th os\ emu -mew s, Bond-street, hoi se- 
dealer, J uly 1.1, 20. and Aug 17. ( Field and 
Ain all. uns, Cliiloi d s-mii 
C’h.isiw, T. E.i-t Peunaid, Somei setshhe, Imt- 
f lie i , June 29, tod July I, 30, (,'eotge Inn, 
Shcpton Mallet, Somerset dine. (Bui toot 
Innoi reinple , iV Ili-'gnis, She]itou Mal'et 
Cma: J. Whitch.uen, noitmom-ci Jutvlo 16. 
aad Aug 10, Bl.uk I non li.u M’liiteh.i'.en 
(Clenmdl Stap’e’s-mn am! Mos-ii. Ailaui- 
•-‘iii and Co Whitehaven 
Calicll, \V Cot Ion-cud. War.vick. menhiian. Ju- 
h (>, 2*1, .tiul Aug 19 ( Ricliauhon , Lin- 

* "In s-nin-uehls 

t’n. uci , S and \ Jovee.BeckiMgton, Somerset- 
■ kii', moceis, July 20, White Bait Inn, 
Beth. July 23 end Aug 27, Woolpaek Tim, 
f te- kiagtoa (Parkins and Co. Uolborn- 
omiMiia.’ mm. and Millei, Pro me Sol- 
w«.o»l Some, set del e 

(Mi.i.t. Totne-s, Bevonsfuie, (milder, Juh 23, 
2;, am! Aug 21. Some. -el Anns, Bndge- 
tmu' (Blake, (Jipat Sun ey- stieet, Blaek- 
b ia) s* • and Ta>*nton, Tot ness 
Cioss. .J, llalewood, Lamnislme, brewer. July 
13, 17, and Aug 3, Y*ok M«»t-d, Lit ei pool. 
( Ad! tngton 1 egei v ,and Paulk oei , P.edU rd- 
unv 

Bavison, <i. Uppei Berkeley -stieet, Poitnian- 
Mjuare, upliolsteier, Jul} 2<i, 27, and Aug. 
17. (Audios and AMei son, Chancery-lane 


Deighton, T. Ravies-street, Berkeley-sqnare, 
saddler, July 2,9, and Aug. 10. (Hunt, Sur- 
rey-street, Stiaml 

Davies, J. late ol Carmarthen, spirit-merchant, 

J uly 4,5, and A ug. 6, Bi istol. (Clarke and 
Co. Chancery-lane: and Smith, Bristol 
Dicker, J . Ci ockcrnwcll, Devonshire, inn-keeper 
J ulv 16, 23, and Aug 13, King John Tavern* 
Exeter. (Andros and Co. Chanccry-lanc* 
and Pring, Crediton, Devonshire * 

El well. W. Westhroomwich, Staffordshire, che- 
mist., July 12, 13, and Aug. 17, Littleton 
Arms In n, Penkridge. (Wheeler, Castle- 
stieet. Holboni; and Smith, Walsal 
Ellis. B. late of Leicester, woolstapler, July 15, 
16, and Aug 10,11am Inn. Lutterworth, Lei- 
irstei shire. (llolme and Co. New-inn; anil 
Bond, Leicester 

Friend, I) late of Ramsgate, shipwright, July 
12, IK, and Aug. 20, Spread Eagle Inn, 
Ramsgate ( Bigg, Southampton-huildinga, 

C h ai ’cerv- lane; and Wight wick, Ramsgate 
Farquhaison, T Lime-street, merchant, July 2, 
13 and Aug. 10. (Score, Tokenliouse-yard 
Cray, W and E Birmingham, nail-ironmongers, 
Ang. J, 2, and 27, Ceorge Inn, Digheth. 
(Norton and Chaplin, CrayVinn-squuio; 
and Benson, Bii mmghain 
Cay leai d, J New Bond-street, liahit-maker, 
-July 2, 6, and A ug. 3. ( Bull, Holles-street, 
Catcmlish-square 

Ci egg, T R Watling-street, ’confectioner, July 
20, 27, and Aug 24 (Pearce and Son, St. 
Swithin’s-lanc, Lombaid-street 
Craugei, J.TookWouit, Cursi tor- street, press- 
maker, July 20, and Aug. 6, 24. (Timbrell 
and Co Macclesdeld-stroet, Soho-square 
Carrod, S Paddington -street, St. Marv-le-hone, 
bookseller, June 29, July 9, and Aug. 6. 
(Hill, Welbeck street. Cavendish-square 
Cnfhn, D Walworth, linen-draper, July 6, 13, 
•Si Aug 10. (Jones, Sise-lane, Queen-street 
Hai i is, J Bi istol, lithographer, July 29, 30, and 
Ang. 10, Commercial Booms, Corn-street, 
Bnstol ( Bridges and Co. Red Lion-square; 
and Cliisjett, Bristol 

Hams, E. Copthall-buildings, broker, June 25, 
July 2. & Aug. 3 (Hartley New Bridge-st. 
liai i ison.T. late of Pnnees-sti eet, Rntherhithe, 
ineu hant, July 20, 27, and Aug. 20. (Robin- 
son and Co. Austin-triars 
Heydon, W. late of South Audley-stvoet, plum- 
ber, July 9, 13, and Aug. 10. (Cveemvood, 
Manoh ester-street, Manchester-square 
Hat land. J. Bedford-house, Tottenbain-eourt- 
road, haberdasher, July 2, l(j, and Aug. 3. 
(Smith, Basinghall-street 
Henderson, R. Low thian Gill, Cumberland, oorn- 
dealei, June 2K,29,and July 20, New Crown 
inn, Peniitli (Addison, Verulam-buihlings ; 
and Hamsun. Penrith 

Leigh, T. Manchester, plumber, July 26, 27, 
ami Aug. 17, Star Inn, Manchester. (Lever, 
Ctny’s-irin-sijuare; and Ackers, Manchester 
Leigh, J. Jeileiy b-sqnare, St. Mary-axe, nur- 
chaiit, July 9, 23, and Aug. 17 (Knight and 
Fy-am, Basinghall-street $ 

L)all,G. North Shields, merchant, Julvl ,Cem ge 
Inn, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, July 16, and 30, 
Commercial Hotel, North Shields. (Francis 
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Sun-court, Comb ill; and Lowrey, Tyno- 
atrect, North Shields 

Luck, G. Shoreditch, hosier, July 13, 20, and 
Aug. 17. (Carter, Lord Mayor’s Court- 
office, Royal Exchange 

Lowry, J. Bunker's Hill, Cumberland, lead ore- 
ininer, June 26, 27, and July 30, Lion and 
Lamb, Carlisle. (C’iennell, StapleVinn; 
and 8. and (1 Saul, Carlisle 
Lloyd, G. Cumberland-street, and Stingo-lane, 
Mary-le-bone, brewer, July 20, 27, and Aug. 
24. (Hill, Welbeck-ntrcet, Cavendish-square 
Lucas, 11. and H. Southampton, linen-drapers, 
July 11, 27, and Aug. 6, Guildhall, South- 
ampton. (Clarke, Warnford-eourt; and 
Kirkpatrick, Southampton 
Lovegrove, J. Cranham, Gloucestershire, timber 
dealer, July 19, 20, King’s Head Inn, Ciren- 
cester, and Aug. 20, King’B Head Inn, Bird- 
lip. (Whatley, Cirencester; and Williams 
and Co. Lincoln's-inn 

M ingins, G. and J. Boothman, Carlisle, hat- ma- 
nufacturers, July 19, and August 13, Bush 
Inn, Carlisle (Atkinson, Carlisle; and 
Young and Co. Charlotte-row, Mansion- 
house 

Mendbam, S. late of Brvaustone-street, Port- 
man-square, merchant, July 2, 10, ami A ug. 
10. (Eicke, CornbiJI 

Matthews, I). Carlisle, mercer, Aug. 5, 7, and 24 
Coach and Horses Inn. Manchester. (Hurd 
and Co. Temple; and Wood, Manchester 
Nathan, L. Villiers-street, Strand, pen-manu- 
facturer, June 29, July 6, and August 3. 
(Isaacs, Mansell-strect, Goodman's-tields 
Oakley, J. Southampton, bricklayer, July 00, 
Augusts, and 24, GuUdhaH, Southampton. 
( Pepper, Southampton ; and Brundretl and 
Co. Temple 

Pycock, J. Doncaster, hosier, July 2b, 2f>, and 
August 17, Rutland Arms Inn, Leicestei. 
(Taylor, John -street, Bediotd-iow, and 
Lawton. Leicestei 

Pritchard, T Chepstow, Momnoutbsbire, Iiuen- 
ilraper, August 0, J, 17, Rummer Tavein, 
Bristol, (lldliui d and Hastings, Grav’s- 
inn-square , and Smith, Chepstow 
Pheue.W. iun andT. R. Gietrg, Wutlmg-stieet, 
conicctioners.Julv 20, and August 21. (Fo-s 
ami Son, Kssex-street 

Paiker.J andj KUuson, Bcluiount, Laucasbue 
ealieo-pnnteis, July 31 and August 1 Star 
Inn, Manchester, and August 20, Old Bull 
Inn, Blacklmin; (I)odp-s Blackburn ; ami 
! Milne and Co. 'IVmple 

Peell, W. Broimard, Herefordshire, builder, 
July 1, 2, 30, at Rein Deer Inn, Woicester. 
(Williams and Co. L’ncoln’s-inn ; and 1 lolds- 
worlh, Worcester 

Powell, T. Oldfoige, Goodiicli. llerefoidshire, 
corn-dealej, Aug 2, 5, 27, Swan Inn, Ross. 
( Pugh, Bei nurd— treet.Russell-.squaie and 
Budge, Boss 

Rangley, J. and B. H. Biggie*. Stone, Stafioid- 
shiie, iron-ioumlers July 1 K, 19, and August 
17, York Hotel. Lt\eipooI. ( Vdlington. 
Giegory, and Fuulknet, Bediord-tow; and 
Whetley and Co Li\dponl 
Robertson, G. Wapping, ship-cl. andlei , July 23, 
27, and August 21. ( Buuidillon and Co. 
B i ead-sti eet, Cheapside 


Ralfs, J. Freshwater, Isle of Wight, coi n-dealei , 
July 2, 3, 30, Guildhall, Newport. (Sewell 
and Co. Newport 

Rfdgway, J.C late of the Old Kenl-road, linen- 
draper, July 6, 20, and August 10 (Shep- 
herd and Co. Bartlett s-buildings, Holborn 
Reeve, G. W, Cia\ on-buildings, Burn -lane, 
dealer In music. June 29, July 2, and Aug 6. 
( H ubert.New Clement’s-inn Chambers, Cle- 
ment’s-inn 

Roth well, J. Mortlield Bleach works. Lancashire, 
whitster, July 9, 16, and Aug. 17. ( N ibletl , 
New-court, Crutchedfriars 
Rider , J. late oi Winchester-house, Broad -street, 
merchant, J uly 20, 30, and Aug, 24. (Lavie 
and Co. Frederick’s- pi ace. Old Jewi v 
Robinson. R. North Walsam, Norlolk, lmcn- 
draper, Aug. 6, 7, 24, White Lion Inn, Nor- 
wich. (Unthank and Co. Norwich, and 
Lythgoe, Essex-street, Strand 
Saunders, W. Beckington, Somerset, school- 
master, J uly 19, 20, and Aug 17. Castle and 
Ball Inn, Bath. (Budges and Quilter, Rod 
Lion-square ; and Tiley,Frome 
Snape, W. lateofOheadle, StalTordsliire, gioeer, 
July 31, and Aug. ], 24, Unicorn Inn, C bea- 
dle. (Bramlle, Cheadie; and Harbor, Bet. 
ter-lane 

Smith, J. Ilugby, corn-merchant, July 22, 23, 
and Aug. 20, Spread Bugle Inn, ilugby. 
(Fuller and Co. Cailton-chambers, Regent- 
street 

Twamley, Astnn-road, near Birmingham, mil- 
ler, August 3, 5. 22, Geoigeinn, Walsall. 
(Wheeler, Castle-street, Uolboi n , & Smith. 
Walsall, Staffordshmi 

Todd, W. ami F. W Court, hope, Lang bourn - 
chambers, Fencbereb -street, tunbei-mei- 
ebants, July 2, 9, and August 3. { Hodgson 
and Ogden. St. Mildied’s-comt 
Thomson, J. Leman - street Goodman s-fields, 
oilman, July lf>, 27, and Aug. 21. (Ghncs, 
Bun-street, East Smithtiehl 
Walei house, J. and J. Green late ot Rope 
makrts -stteet, builders, Juh 27, and Aug 
10 27.(Shuter,Milhank-stieet,Westir.instei 
Walls, sen. Riadhud, Wilts. dealei , July 21 2b. 
and August, 20, Commem.il Rooms. Coin 
stteet, Bi istol (Poole and Co Gia\ --inn; 
and Saundets, Bi istol 

Wilkin-, W. As|ih\-de-la-Zoiich, Leo rstci - hit e 
spint-nieii Ji.uit, Juh .; 1 , and Aug. t 20. 
Queen’s Head Jnn, Ashby -de - la - Zoneii 
( Long and (’o. Giay’s-inii, and Dewe?, 
AsJiby-de-l.i-Zoueh 

Wood croft, J. Cle\ eland-street, Fit'/roy-squate, 
linen-ill apei , July 20, and August 3, 21. 
(Nihlett, New-cmut, Ci utched-fi mrs 
Williams, S. latent Fendiureh-stieet, broker, 
July 20, 27, and Aug. 21. (i)inpci , Waleot- 
plaee 

W est i on, M . Wellington, Soineisetshu e, d i apei , 
July 2. 13, and August 3. (Adams and 
TiUem d. Old Jew i \ 

Waitiei, W. jun. North Wulsham. Noilolk, 
setiveuet. Angii-t 0,7.21, Castle and bum 
Inn, Noiwieli (Sewell and Co Noivsiih, 
and Tilbury and Co. Fait on-sti eel, Alder a - 
gate-street 


DIVIDENDS, 

From Tuesday, June 18, to Tuesday, July 2J, 1822. 


Adcock, D, Melton Mowbray, July 22 
Allison, G. Bishopwearmmitb, J utv 31 
Arnold, J. W. Great Town -street* July 27 
Allen , A . Pall-mall, J uly 27 
Atderspo, J. Luerponl, August 5 
Ansel! fW. Wantage, Berks, August s 
Anderson, A. Naltoi’s hnll-eourt. Jul\ 0 
Bairtock, W- J. London- wat), July ’to 


Baker, T. York, July 25 
Ruibeiy, J. Coventry, July 30 
Bmklaud, J. Chatd, Somersetshire, July 23 
Bonham, 11. High-street, Southwaik, July 23 
Burton, M. Woh erhamplon, July 15 
Rennet, S. A. Woiship-fet. Simieditch, Juh 20 
Bunker, J. Giattmi-stieet, Soho, July 2/ 

Boyce, G FAnalby King-ton-upoii-llull, July 13 
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Boyce, J jun. Wansford, Yorkshire, July 13 
Boyce, J. son. Anulby, Kingston -upnn-lfull, 
July 13 

Bone, J. Ti uro 

BurimvH, E. VVarsop, July ?t 

Chapman, W. Liverpool, July 24 

Chatcr, W Kingston-upon-Hull, July 16 

Clarke, J Liverpool, July 17 

Carter, J. jun Liverpool! July 22 

Colston, !) K. St.John’s Street-road, July 2/ 

Chubb, XV. P. Aldgate, July 27 

Cox, R. A W U. F. J. an«l C. U Littlc-britain , 

J uly 27 

Card. J. Lloyd’s Coflee-house, July 13 
Cosh.it t, 1*. and J J Cleineut's-laue, August 3 
Cope, It St Martin’s, VVorcestersluie, Aug. G 
Dixon. W jun. Livei pool, August l) 

Dixon, 11. L C. J &.C J. K. Liverpool, July 31 

Darwin, J . and W. T. Clement’s-court, June 27 

Dvo, R. Peek ham, July 20 

Dubois, J. and J F. Alderman's- walk, June 29 

Dixie, J. and B Falcon-square, July 20 

Elgar, W\ Maidstone, Juh 2 

Eames, VV Hay in uket, July 13 

Edwards, (Ml. Cra\en-stieet, August 10 

England . T. SinithlieM, July 27 

Feai, XV" Bath, August 6 

FomMet.T. William-st. Newington, July 27 

Fox, R XV and \V. P. S. Plymouth, August 8 

Flowei, D. Yoik. July 2ft 

Flow ci, T Ciisile-stieet, July 27 

Fostei E S andT. Y aiding, Kent, July 2 

Ften. h,J West Oieliaid, Wai w ickshire, July 13 

(.'at nett, J L.\ erpuol, August 12 

Doodwm, P Llaimvist, \ugn«t 7 

Uoidon, A and C Chiueli-stieet, Sobo, July 27 

Donige, J. Paik-st Hamuoi-squate, July 27 

timid, J London Jul > 27 

Ci.iy, J Bishop gat e-st Without, August 6 

Dale, Q Newgale- Mai kot, July 13 
Dieenuood.T inn. Pieslon, July 10 
( iaytoi , T Sitllolk, July 26 
C i eenhoiise, XV. Ludlow, July 19 
(iilbeit, J Maidstone, August 3 
Dari alt, D Poiisea, July 26 
Hague, J Challord July 31 
Hassell. J llo h.ud-tieet, Islington, July 20 
lleppe, T and 11. O. Von. Post , St. Alai y Hill. 
Jnl\ 2" 

Hoppei , C Little Timity-lane, Juh ?7 

I lot luMti.iii, 1 1 I’’ Queen-st Cheapside, July % 

Hoi nshv, T (’to nliill, Juh 27 T20 

Hipbiiis T an.it' c Sunoiei . Hillingdon, J uly 
i ioi iitnau, H F tioeen-st Cheapside, July 20 
Hilton, t SI 'VLkVtin's-le gi and, August 3 
llod-es, C Haiiipslme. August 17 
Hopwmtd, J and XV T J. llorwieb, August 2 
How kins, J M T and C. XV. Po-dai. July 16 

II unpson, R and T Ln «*i pool. July J6 
Hill, W Deaton gieen , Laneashii e, Juh 18 
Handley. J ( ottei , Ktaffhi dshiie, July 2b 
Hetnei ifk, J W Livei pool, July 31 
Johnson, T and T Lavstoft, Suffolk, July 13 
Jones, r |‘. P. Carmarthen, July 24 

Jacobs, T. and S. XV Oxfoid, July 27 
Jump, J and H. T Fore-stieet, August 3 
Jamison, T honmongei’s lane, Julv 20 
Ju.ld.J Dei l»v J uly 18 
Knowles, J and VV. U Sal lord, June 26 
Kendiiek, F. llolbom, & D. T. Aldgate, July 27 
Lippaid.J Deptloid. July 27 

Lubbien, F JX1. Newcastle, August l ft 
Lea, W A J. Paternostei-row, July 16 f July "7 
Lym. T. Jerusalem Collee-liouse, Coruhill, 
Lapage.S, Ciement’s-lane, July 27 
Lesinghain, T, Woicostei, July 23 
Mackenzie, A J amt Hopei, II Cross-st.Fms- 
bur\ -square, Juh V 

Maitland , D N e w Bridge-street, J uly 27 

Mat tin, XV Leadenliall-market, August 3 

i\1, illorie, W Leeds, August 6 

Mitchell, F. New Mai ton, Yorkshire, August 6 


Mackavoy, E. Urcenwhieh, July 27 
May, W N ewgate, J uly 23 
Merry, R. Birunngbain, July 20 
Man ’ 11. C. Rathbouc-place, July 27 
Morgan, U. M. Queenhitlie, July 27 
Nicliol, J. and VV. Old Jewry, August 3 
Norris, II. Bolton-le-Moors, August lft 
Neyvman, J. Clerkenwell, J uly 20 [22 

Norfolk, H. Mountsorrell, Leicestershire, July 
Outrarn, J. and W. W. Liverpool, July 29 
Parker; W. N ewark-upon-Trent, A ugust 1 5 
Parker, Whiteehureh, Shropshire, August 14 
Playfair, T. New Bond-street, August 3 
Phillips, E Narbeth, July 23 
Parsons, J . Whiteehapel,|July 27 [shire, July 27 
Peel, J H. C. and W. XV. Tageley, Stafford- 
Plaw.H. R. Riehes-court, Lime-st July 27 
Portlock, R. Andover, July 27 
Porter, S. Loudon, July 27 
Pardon, (1. Plymouth, July 20 
Page, W. F. High-holbom, August 3 
Parkis, XV Portsmouth, July 13 
Passmore, J. Farnliam, Surrey, July 13 
Poole, R. Leeds, August ft 
Ralston, J. North-shields, August 13 [July 27 
Robinson, J. Crosby'- square, Bishopsgat, e-street 
Relly, R. Southampton royv, Bloomsbury. 
July 27 

Rieket, 11. Shoreditch, July 2/ 

Kumlord, R. W. Bai tholornew-laue, July 27 
Rowley, M. Bear-street, Leiccster-sq. August 3 
Riley , J. Leieester . July 30 
ltudkin, T. II. lHiincton, July 13 
Roseoe vv.C J. & It s W’ Liverpool, July 16 
Reid, XV. BiNtol, Juh 16 

Reynolds, R Sliobiooke, July 11 [August 24 
Richardson, T Iron Acton, Dloncestetshire, 
Smith, (■ Pulteuham, Sun ey, August 3 
Stvan.W and A 1) London, and J. P. and II. 

Kensington, August G 
Sissell, T Jew m-stioet, July 20 
Simons, S Hilpei ton, July 27 
Scott, C. Manchester August 6 
Samson, T Lynn, July 27 
Simpson. R. Ciow’n-et.Thieadneedle-st. July27 > 
Shoehndge, C Kensington, July 27 
Sleevens, J. Station!, J uly 27 
Symomls.C andT W. XVatlmg-stieet, July 27 
Speai , J. Sheffield, August ft 
Stem, R.aud J Fenehureh-street, June 29 
Saunderson, It. Doncaster, July ]8 
Slier wood, VV. Liver pool, J ulv 27 
Snekett, T Ret mondsev, Julv 16 
Seager. S P. Maidstone, July 2 
Toll e i \ev, II. XV. Pmtsea, August 9 
Thompson, C. and P. Cmuhill, July 26 
T.iylm, F Adlington, August, 2 
'Fucker, J H. Jerinvn-stieet, St James’s July 9 
Ugane.de J>. Wilson-st. Finsbury -sq. Aug. 6 
Upton. U. Queen-stieet, July 27 
XVhittenbui v, N. Manchester, August 8 
Woodcock, C. Norwich, July 27 
Watts. W.Dysport, J uly 26 
Woodcm k, W Preston, July 10 
Woodcock, J. Truro, July 27 
Waddington, J. Reading’ July lft 
Wilson, XV. Shakspeare-u'alk, Nhadwell, July 6 
Watson, Tl and J. Fi iday-st ieet, J uly 20 
Watkins, W. Norton, August ft [August 7 

Whiteside, R. F. II. and H. T. Whitehaven, 
Woruell.W. Downton, Julv 22 
Webb, W. and H. Bristol, July 23 
Webster, J. Derby, J urn* 7 
Witehureh, J Worslnp-st. Finsbury-sq. May 11 
Wibberley, R. Liverpool, May 21 
Williams, XV. and W. A. New Bond-st. May 28 
Wuolvcn, T. Ando\er,May 30 
Wright, T. Stourporl, May 28 
Washburn, J. Ur cat Marlow, June 8 
Young, T Maebeen, Monmouth, June 3 
Young, Peter, and A. R. Wapping, May 1 1 
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INSOLVENCY REGISTER. 

Notice of opposition to the discharge of any prisoner must he entered in the 
hook at the office , 3.J, Lincoln's-Inn- Fields, three clear days, exclusive of Sun - 
day, before the day of hearing. Tlte schedules are filed and may he inspected 
every Monday , Wednesday , and Friday , between the hours of ten and four, up 
to the last day for entering opposition. 


London. 


Petitions to be heard at Westminster , 
Oth August , at nine, 

Benson, Joseph, of 0, St. John-atreet-road, 
Clerkenw ell, commercial-clerk 
Bird, James Harry, of George- yard, Lomlmid- 
Htreet, of JSxchange-hdgH ol the In m of Dia- 
per ami Bird, last of Tokenhouc-e-vd ami 
FiiniivalV-iim, llolhorn, Middlesex gentleman 
Broomfield, John, of 31, llamilton-row, Pentou- 
vllle, last of 2i, Grove place 
Colston, William, ol Ci own-street, Westmin- 
stei, piano- forte maker 

Pavis, David, John, or Deal, ffent, hatter, last of 
Mid(llebex-st, Aldgate, grocer and cheese- 
monger 

Pe Queibo 7 ,Joze Morel Moieia, of Alldon-pl. 

Chi istehurch, last of (it,. Smiey-st. mei chant 
Plniumck, Moss, late ol S, Boyv-laiie.Cheapsnle, 
London, stationer 

Fowler, Jesse, Soapei.ol King-<-t l-luu'ton, of 
PollardViow, Rethnal-giern, ot l.» and lt>, 
Churcli-row, Bcthual-giceu. ot the Spa mail, 
Bermondsey, ol t )/, Long-lane, Bei mnndsev , 
last of 2d, William-sfieet, Harper st Kent-id. 
blacking mannlaeltirer 

Gregg, Heim Roheit, of Fleet lane, London, 
refiner and mould tnakei 
Jov, William, ot Saxilhv , near Lincoln, farmer, 
thnhei and coal mei chant 
Mason, John Wilkes, of , r >, White Horse-street, 
Piccadilly, aeivant to a coach piopnetni 
Pearce, Thomas, of Pe» khiun, hncklaxei 
Peri in, Stephen, ot W lndleslmm, chandler-shop- 
keeper, last labouier and tanner 
Portas, John, of Hainton, last ol Mmten, both 
in Lincolnshire, farmer 

ItamsdcL, James, of .0, iiaker'A-row, Whitecha- 
pel, Middlesex, smith 

Savvtel, William, of Curry-Rhell, Somerset- 
shire, saddler 

Street, John, of Bursledon, near Southampton, 
shipwright and \ietuallcr 
Stuart, Jolm, ot Angel-et. Throgmort on-street, 
ot Strong’s-huildings, Poplar, saddler 
fiuter, John, ol Greenwich, eoaeh-proprietor 
Tarver George, ot Minestead, near Southamp- 
ton, farmei and dealer in cattle 
Wheeler, Gem ge, juu. of PliuMiix-torraee.Baok- 

road, Islington, salesman and dealer in cattle. 

August 12, at nine. 

Bell, W. of Brick-lane, Whitechapel, of Stock- 
ton-upou-Tees, Durham, of Long-lane, Ber- 
mondsey, last of Amelia-st. Walworth, t urner 
and leather-cutter 

Bellenie, W. of UreenhiH’s-rcnts, West Smith- 
field, tailor 

Blakey, E. ot Wiinpole-at. of George-st. last of 
Upper Bakor-st. Portumn-sq. milliner and 
dress-maker 

Elliott, W . of St. Marti n’s-st. Leieester-su, car- 
penter and eabinct-maker 
Evans, T, late of Dartmouth, master- mariner. 
Harris, T. of Kagland, Monmouth, tanner 


Ilenesey, Patrick, of f>, TTmon-st. Blackfi iar’s- 
road, breeches maker and dealer in fruit 
Knatchhull. J. ot Queen’s-row, Crompton, late 
captain in the navy 

Langdale, T. of Cloughton.of Stauton-dale, last 
of Hurustuu, Yorkshire, tanner 
Masters, 15, of Newcastle-st. Southwaik, ot 
Back-lane, Deptford, haker 
Millington, T. of 1, Snead Vcourt, Piccadilly, ol 
Id, Upper Baker-st. Paddington, of 31, Neun- 
Iium-st. Edge ware-ioad, ot Borset-oottagc, 
New mad, servant, and last ot 1, Juuction-pl. 
Hai row-road, Paddington, green-gioeer 
Moralev, H.ol Bermoiidsey-st. Soullivvai k, corn- 
ehaudlcr and labourer in the East India Com- 
pany’s warehouse, last oftlie Maze, BcimnnJ- 
se\ , green-grocer and labourer 
Paw, it. ot Tiovvluidge, Wilts, miller, lust nioal- 
uian and cheesemonger 

Neale, J. ot Blue Anchor-lane, and Bermondsey - 
wall, Suiry.ol Hounslow, ol Mitchell-st St. 
Luke’s, ot While llm«.e-coiirt, Boiongh, of 
Little Chai lotte-st. Blauvluai’s load, of the 
I sir ot Guernsey, last ot Newuigtoii-hutts, 
smith and iioii-toumler 

llad told, M r . ol Richmond, last of Acton Middle- 
sex, baker 

Kolleston, W of Cold Ashhv, last of Wold. 
Noi thainpt ousliii e, tax mei 
Tieneh, K. late ol Dowinug st and of ftheonV 
yatd.Pukest SI James’s, < alunet- maker. 
Wilke, II. B. of Moi ton, ucai Gniusboimigli, 
Lincolnshii e, timhci -mei chant, ship-lm ildei , 
and ship-oyvnei 

Walker, Kli/a. alias Eh/aheth Williams, of 
Buckii.gham-st Fit/ioy-sq o| Fottci-lam- ol 
Cm kmgham-st ot t’aimaithen-st of Thoiu- 
haugh-st ol Pam ins-lane, hist ol Gicsse ,1. 
Tottenhnm-i on 1 1 -road, spinstei 
White, J. S. ol Tolleshunt, Paicv, la^t of Gieat 
Bruxted, Es-e\, lai mei. 


Country. 


Guildhall, Dover , August 9, at eleven. 

Back, llciuy, of Deal, diaper. 

Town-clerk' s*ofiice, August 9, at eleven. 

Bates, William, ol St. Clement’s, Oxfoid, grocer. 

Shirehall, Carmarthen, Aug. 10, at ten . 

Thomas, Joseph, of Llanghvydwen-mill, Llang- 
l\vydyven, Carmarthenshne, uiillei. 

County-hall, Coventry , Aug. 12, at ten. 

Bainard, James, sen. oi Longfoid, Foleshill, Co- 
ventry, toll-collector ot the Coventry oanai 
navigation, last ot Coventry, lahouiei. 

Jury -room, Monmouth , August 13, at 
eleven . 

Evans, Walter, of St. Aryans, Monmouthshire 
farmer and butcher. 
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REMARKABLE INCIDENTS IN THE MONTH. 


IITRTII S A IIROA I>. 

R mural —Lady of tin* lalo rapt. Harris, of a son Palermo— Wife of C. Blackrilh.osq. a daughter 
Bumios-Avrcs — L<i'!\ ot Thns. Fair.c^q. ot ason St. IVterstmnrh — lion Lady Jtlagot, ol a son 
iifiocrai.i — Laly <»i CIuulcs Winy, c^q ol .mon Naples— Lady of C.SelwIn, esq. Down Hall, a son 


MARRIAGES ABROAD. 


Dixon, !\1r. Luke, ot Shoflirld.to 

ItniTue, Mi>-s, of London, at St Potorsburgh 
llodi< son, ,1. A. esq. of Auckland, to 
llamott, Mrs. ol BcdimI, East Indies 


Lottos W. T. e*q. of tlie dth Light Dragoons, to 
Medex, Miss.ot Adani-st. Adclphi, «t Paris 
Taylm, Major Slst Regt. Halifax, N A to 
Geoige, Alisa, daughtei ol Sir Rupeit George. 


DEVT11S ABROAD. 


A i ski'll, Major General Francis, at Madras's 
Hiough, (Lipf. ofthe Romhay E. Il.at H.iroda 
IL’si Igors., 1\1 r I*, of Hunter-street, drowned olT 
Anlmna 1/ -Donellv.F S esq. commanding 
tin* N:i|e!> Natne Regt. at Delhi 
Po-ln, 'I’lms. es(|, ot Jamaica, at St Dennis 
lloJIts (’apt \V. at Ammigahad, .‘53— Hall, 
Lieut, lilt AI N I at (huidipiiia.East Indies, lb 
Jukes, Audi ow M. D. at Lpaham, m Persia 
I,ut\ens, Ensign II. VP 33iri Regt. at Jamaica — 
Ludlow, A osq. ot lleywood-house, Wilts, at 
Rouen 


METROPOLITAN 

His Majesty lias finally resolved to 
visit Scotland this year. It is under- 
stood his Majesty will arrive in Edin- 
burgh eailyin the month of August, 
and his sojourn there, it is said, will 
not exceed a fortnight, during which 
time he will hold st Ih a wing- room or 
two at Holy rood! louse. His Majesty 
will proceed diivo to Leith, by water, 
and ri turn by laud, through the inte- 
rior ofthe country. The King embarks 
at Greenwich. His horses arc gone by 
land. His Majesty's suite and ser- 
vants embark in steam yachts. 

Rei muc — There is an increase in 
the y'*ar ending 5th July, of 780,000/. 
beyond the year preceding, in the de- 
partment of the Customs. In the Ex- 
cise, an increase of 701.000/. 'Flic 
Assessed Taxes are less by about 
155,000/. Ilian they were last year. 
In the Stamp Duties there has been an 
increase of 10*2,000/. In the Land Tax, 
an increase of 155,000/. and in the 
Miscellaneous Services, about 28,000/. 
hi the Post Office there is a small de- 
ci ease upon the whole year. There is 
a decrease on the present Quarte**, 
c ompared with the corresponding Quar- 
ter of last year, of 35,000/. — On the 
whole year the increase is somewhat 
above 1,600,000/. beyond the produce 
of the year before. 

The harvest this year will be as early 
as that of 1788, when corn of all kinds 
was housed befoiethc end of August- 
Summer Circuit — Cai marthenshire, 

J ?ui. Mag. Vol. 82, 1822. 


Mackenzie, Mr. A. K. of Southgate, at Jamai- 
ca, IS — Matthew, Miss 11. M. at Calcutta, 19— 
Mitchell, J. P. esq. of Gloucester- place, at 
Tar hare, near Lyons, 37 
Nicholls, Mrs, at Madras, 36 
Smith, Henrv.esq. at Nice — Sampson, Rev W. 

ot Petersham, at Upper Canada 
Thelluson, inhint son, and heir of Lord Rendle- 
sliam, at Florence 

Wells, W. esq. of Bickley-house, Kent, at Ma- 
deira — Webstei, Capt. J.E. of the 22nd N. I 
at Calcutta. 


OCCURRENCES. 

Aug. 21. — Haverfordwest, Aug. 27 — 
Cardigan, Sept. 2. — Radnorshire, Aug. 
10, at Presteign. — Ricconshirc, Aug. 
24, at Brecon. — Glamorgan!- hire, Aug. 
31, at Card ill- — Merionethshire, Aug. 

(>, at Dolgclly. — Carnarvonshire, Aug. 
12, at Carnarvon. — Anglesy, Aug. 17, 
at Beaumaris. 

Six thousand pounds is said to be. 
the* sum taken at the door of the Royal 
Academy, for admissions to view the 
late Exhibition. 

The sum subscribed in Ehiglnnd for 
the relief of the distress in Ireland 
amounts to upwards of 200,000/. 

The total amount of money paid by 
the county of Middlesex, for the last 
seven years, for expenses of witnesses 
attending to give evidence at the Old 
Bailey, was 38,390/. 19,?. 8 d. 

The Lord Melville steam yacht left 
her moorings at the Towel* on Wednes- 
day, the 17lh inst. at seven o’clock, 
with about 120 passengers on board, 
and six carriages, for Calais, which she 
reached at seven o’clock that day ; and 
havingdisembarked her passengers and 
luggage, took on board six chaldrons 
of coals, and between forty and fifty 
passengers, with their luggage, pro- 
ceeded for London, and arrived at the 
Tower on the following morning, at se- 
ven o’clock — The Margatesteam yachts 
frequently go the whole distance from 
Loudon at the rale of 14 miles an hour, 
Madame Catalani has exerted her 
extraordinary powers for the benefit of 
M 
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the distressed Irish— also Mademoiselle 
Noblet, whose benefit amounted to no 
less a sum than 2001. No class of peo- 
ple contribute so much in proportion to 
their means, either in talent or money, 
to benevolent purposes, as public per- 
formers. 

A memoranda of supplies of provi- 
sions which have been dispatched and 
oidcred to the Western and Southern 
Parts of Ireland 
About 5000 Tons of Potatoes. 

1000 Tons of Oatmeal. 

450 Bags of Flour. 

2000 Barrels and Bags of Wheat. 

21 Tons of Barley Meal. 

1100 Bags of Biscuit. 

The perfect bodies of a cat and a 
rat, the former in a watchful position 
over the rat, which was cringing in a 
corner, were found ill a hollow part of 
one of the buttresses or supporters of 
St. Olave’s Churcb, Southwark, which 
is now repairing, quite dead, but in the 
highest state of preservation. They 
are supposed to have been there some 
centuries, from tlie aperture where they 


must have entered into the buttress 
having been stopped up when that 
part of the edifice last went under re- 
pair. Both the cat and rat are now in 
the possession of Mr. Roberts, the ar- 
chitect, and arc considered great curi- 
osities. 

The following is the intended distri- 
bution of the cavalry in Great Britain 
for the present year : — 

King’s Dragoon Guards, Manchester, 
Birmingham, and Coventry, from Ire- 
land ; 2d ditto (Bays), York, Leeds, &c. 
3d ditto, Newcastle-upon-Tyne and 
Carlisle, from Scotland ; 4th ditto, from 
Scotland ; 7th ditto, from Manchester, 
&c. to Edinburgh ; Royal Dragoons, 
from Weymouth to Canterbury, and 
Ipswich ; Scots Greys, from Birming- 
ham, &c. to Glasgow; 31st Eight Dra- 
goons, from Ireland to Brighton ; 9th 
Lancers, to Weymouth, Exeter, &c\ ; 
10 Hussars, to Ireland; 14th Light 
Dragoons, to Nottingham, See . ; 15th 
Hussars, to Hounslow; the 16th Lan- 
cers are in daily expectation of er» 
barking for India 


BIRTHS IN AND NEAR THE METROPOLIS, 


Mr«. C T. F Coombe, Ttlackhoalh 

.Mis. Dowling, Mansion-house, 1 ligligato 

Mi* <•. ii.ulln*. Poplui 

Mr-. William Holt, Tlneadneedle-stieet 

Mr>> Iveudiicks, Queen Aune~st. Cavendish <*q 

The lady <>1 Capt Mam.it, K N. Cleveland-low 

Alls Niven Km, Pension v-phioe 

All*, iloiatio Leggatt, Ro)al Teirace, Adolpbi 


D4UG 

The lady of Sii T Noel Hrll, UpperBrooK-st. 

Lady Sheffield, Pint man-place 

Mrs, It olio it (('ream. Richmond 

Mrs J. 11, Lonsada.jun. Rt uimvick-square 

Mrs S. Smith. Weymouth-street 

The Huh ol Thomas Denman, esq. M.P. 

Mr*. J.S Wnistanley, Upper Tooting 

The lady ol Lient.J.A Collins. Jst Roval Rcgt 

Lady Jane Nev die, Audley-end 

M i s .1 etlei \ , We> mouth-street 

The lady ol Lieut-General, J. T. Layard, Rath 


S. 

Mis. Walford, Cnwei -sheet 

Mis. h \nig. ol J.iiuiiiea, llaile) -sheet 

r f he lady ol Sn C. Dalr\m|dc 

Alls Roves, CJiartei-linuse square 

Airs. Attliui Claike.Hishnp -.gate-sheet without 

Ladv Uhmloile APGiegoi Alnii.iy 

Mis Towei, Richmond 

The lad) olCapt DigH\, R N. llppei llarles sq 


II T KltS. 

The lady of Lieut.-Gen. Sir W, Anion 
A1 r.s. Ott v well Robinson, A 1 g yll-sf i eet 
The Huh of Sii Hudson Lowe, II. mover-square 
Airs H Donatos, Bientbud Butts 
A1 rs. Tilley. Chelsea 

Ah ■». Charles Shewell, New ington, Suney 
Alts Hai toid, R.ilham-hill 
Alls.,) II Mei uale, Wobui n-place 
Alls William Wightmaii, Euston-square 
Alts. David F. Jones, Ureal Russell *tieet 
Alls. C. D. Bowles 


MARRIAGES IN AND NEAR THE METROPOLIS. 


Alder, W esq Boswell -street road, to 
Ooppin, widow of the latet aptam Coppin 
Atkinson, Sir Geoi go, HiMioiough, lielaml, to 
Scott, Miss H. Haitmi-JIouse, Durham 
Andrews, R B esq. Eppnig, to 
Allies, Miss Emma Ann 
Balles, John, esq. Aldei -gate-street, to 
Alncklow, Alisa Alan, Old Brent lord 
Beauchamp, R.F. esq Tetton-House, Sum : to 
Westhiook, Afiss E Chapel-st Grosveuor-sq. 
Bonlnois, Ah. Willium, Tower-street, to 
Allen, Alisa Elizabeth, Ballingdon, Essex 
Bethune, H. L. esq. Kiloonquhar, co. Fife, to 
Trotter, Miss Couts, Durham -park, Herts 
Bulivftnt, Mr. Thomas. Kennington-commou, to 
Vigers, Miss Mary Chapel 
Burges, H. W. esq. to 
Stirling, Alias S. Eai ls-court 
Bruee, Robert N. esq Stafford- place, to 
VT illiams, Miss H. Albemarle-sti eet 


Bvles.Ali Samuel, lloule) upon Thames, fo 
Barbet. Miss Elizabeth, Old Artillei y Giound 
Capes, John. esq. Walworth, to 
Jones, Aliss, Prince-sheet, Lambef h 
Clarke, L. esq. A1.A F.R-S. Lincolu’s-inn, fo 
Alvers, AlissAI. John-street, Ameriea-squaio 
Couttraud, Air Samuel, Booking, Essex, to 
Taylor, Miss E. Fredenck-pl. Hampstead -id 
Clark, George, esq. Islcworth, to 
Spicer, Miss Ellen Saiah 
Carter, Air. Richard, Fnday-street, to 
Broadbent, Miss Diana, Lawrenee-lane 
Clandge, Mr. R. T. New Bond-street, to 
Green, Afiss Elizabeth, Old Bond-street 
Bodwell, Henry, esq. East India House, to 
Humphries, Mrs. LowestofTe, Suffolk 
Dolphin, Vernon, esq. Kvford, Gloucestershire, to 
l*avne, Aliss At A. Edstaston-houae, Salop 
Dunn. Lieut George, 23d R W. Funleers, to 
Aluiiay,Mi»b Al.duughtei oltheiateMajoi iM 
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East, J. B. esq. son of late C f Jst. at Calcutta, to 
Leigh, Miss C. Stoncleigh Abbey, Wai wkk 
Edwards, Mi. Hugh, London, to 
Lloyd, Mi»s E.A. Bala, Mcuoncthshiie 
Evans, Mr. Walter, Oxiord-strect, to 
Shcrriff, Miss p. Harrow-on the-llill 
Fowler, Chailes, esq. Great Ormond-street, to 
Crane, Miss, Maua, Paddington 
Gunner, John, esq. St. John’s, Southwark, to 
Gallilee, Miss M. Elm-row, Shadwell 
Harris, Mr. William, Kensington, to 
C'oombe, Miss Harriet, Somerset 
Higloy, Mr. Fleet-street, to 

Miers.Miss A. Chailotte-street, Fitzroy-sq. 
Houghton, Robert, esq. Conduit-street, to 
Darby, Miss Geoigina, Leghorn 
(meson, Mr. William, Shoreditch, to 
Catherwood, Miss Amelia, lloxton 
Kilby, Thomas, esq. Fenchureh-street, to 
Herbert, Miss Eliza, Wapping 
Lowell, Mv. J, C. George-lane, to 
Stenart, Miss Margaret, Thames-strect 
Mason, Captain of the late 100th Regiment, to 
Gordon, Miss, daughter of late Lt.-Col. Gordon 
IMarxllier, Mona. Jaques, Harrow-ou-tlie-lliH, to 
Aspland, Miss Sarah Middleton, Hackney 
Mitchell, Mr. Thomas. Bow, Middlesex, to 
Potman, Miss Cli.ulolc, Styko Newington 
ill usgi a\ e, ft A. esq Ghmccstci, to 
Lovvther. Aliss Katherine 
jNight»mr.iIe,G,esq. ot the Grenadier Guaids.to 
Know \ 1-, i\I iss Alai y f ,if Stool. well 
O’Kellv Edmund de Ponthenv, \cton House, to 
Anmidell. Miss M. Blanche, Kemhvoilh 
Openheim, Silicon, esq, Maii'd-'-tieot, to 
Lev y , Jliss Mantt 

I'csiose. Mi Kediutli, Cornwall, to 
Sims 'Miss, Jim kno\ -road 
Pet oh, Wm Heath, e-q lte<l Lion-square, to 
Phillips, Miss, daugliter of Su lid. Phillips 
P**gg. Mi Bledlow Mills, Bucks, to 
Jackson, Miss Mary Ann, London 
Peel, Lawience, esq. to 

Lennox, Right lion. Lady Jane 
Kavdcn, Ah Win Hams, to 
JMaiket Miss Saiali Anne 
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Ripley, F. P. esq. Veiiikun-biiildings to 
Nettidge, Miss M. Rose Hill, Sutlolk 
Rogers, Francis Newman, esq. to 
Yea, Miss J. E. Pyrland Hall, Somersetshire 
Rowley, G. I).I>. University College, Oxford, to 
Ripley, Miss J uliana 
Runciman, Mr. Welbeck-street, to 
Moreton, Miss, Lower Tooting 
Rumsey, Mr. J. R. Southgate, to 
Marshall, Miss E. Eagle Hall, Southgate 
Standlev, Edward, esq. King-street, to 
Rylev, Miss 

Sperling, Rev. H. Painvortli, St. Agnes, to 
Macnab, Miss A. Newton, Perthshire 
Sharp, W. Henry, esq. Weymouth-street, to 
Stone, Mias A. L. Brigbtwell 
Spence, Robert., esq. Camberwell, to 
Harmar, Mi^s C. Camion-street 
TStoptord, Lord, son ol the Earl of Courtown, to 
Scott, Lady A. M. sister to D. of Bueclcugh 
Stone, Rev. J. G. Rector of Stow, to 
Perring, Miss E. Portlaud-place 
St. Aubyti, Sir John, bait, to 
Viniconibe, Mrs. Juliana 
Travers, Joseph, esq. Park-street., Islington, to 
Taylor, Miss Mary, Finsbury -square 
Tichbomne, Robert G. esq. Hampshire, to 
Nunez, Miss Jl. Belmont Park- Hants 
Vaebell, Horatio, esq CoptJold Hall, Essex, to 
Honywood, Miss M. late ofMaiks llall 
Waller, Ed wind, esq. Clifton, to 
Sawkins, Miss, of Biampton 
Watei Held, Wm. llill, esq 7th Regt. Bombay, to 
Dow i mg. Miss M. Boulogne-stir-mer 
W.uth, Majoi C. ot the l/th Light Dragoons, to 
Jacobson, Miss Anne, Maidstone 
Western a, the I Ion. Ricbaid, to 
Siott, Miss, counts of Monaghan 
Williams, Mv E.Wm St MildredVcoui't, to 
Weston, M i»* Isabella Maryi 
Willey, Mi Tims pm set*, RN. to 
Paisons, Miss F M. Milk-street 
Withers, Mr. Ratbbone-place, to 
Ring, Miss, Wineanton 
Yates, Mr. John, Citv-ioad, to 

Bramweil,MihsF. Pi ospeet- place, Paddington 


DEATHS IN AND NEAR THE METROPOLIS. 


Allen, 'Miss M. Yoik-place, Cily mad. 

Baines, Mi 1 Ann Linrolii's-inn-liehU — Ban- 
mstei, Ah's (‘ Sh i‘ >! — Baekei, All. W. Twick- 
enham o-i Baiiftl an. Alls. Dppei Mitrbnm- 
♦ oioniou, HJ Beckwith, 'Miss J. I* daughter oi 
Su F S Bei kwitli, IS— Beulle. Rev. W King 
st jNut t.aii-so — 111 i /and, Lad \ M. Dev mishit o- 
-,| - Blau. J II. esq. Al.P. (Jordon's Hotel— 
Bonnei , Mi <' Fleet-sf. — BoUatid, Mr J. jun. 
Distatl-laiie — Bodkin, rtliss M A. Beckham — 
Blown, E. esq. Lomhm-st. Gieeiruicli, 

Can, Rev. ('. Vieai, Ealing, s2 — Champion, 
Capt C. F. Newmau-st.— Cbambeis, Mi. II. 
Dove-ct. Lombard-si — (Melanu, Capt. J. Il.N. 
Islington, So— Cotnewall, C. A. esq. -Cousins, 
Aliss M. Al. llaeknev — Collins, Alls. Gieenwieh. 

Davenport, Mr J. Sails bnrv-sq. 66 — Domville, 
All-", M. Higbgate, 14 — Edenborougb, Miss M. 
A. Clicapsidc, 17. 

Frames, Airs. Acre-lane, Clapham — Fiencb, 
Alts. I slu'gton, bite ot Sydenham, 9/ — Frost 
Mis Kensington 

Gloss, »p, Mrs. AI 1*29, High Holhoi n— Gomm, 
Mi's, II ill st,. Bcikelev-sq. — Grieison, J. esq. 
liOndon— Graham, Miss M. Piospeet-jd Soutli- 
vvaik, 19 — Gieen, Vfi T. H. Kennington. 

ll.unmetsloy. Alls Aubunes, / J— H aruson. 
Mi-. Islington — Headen, Ml. T. Islington, 24 — 
Dust, Alls (Beat Bussell-st. Bloomsbury-^ •. — 
H< ’Mill. Mi'. Suuey-pl. Kent-iil 7*2. 

tore, 1> esq. Boiton-street, 55 — Jacobs, P. 
esq New man-st 1*2— Jerningbam, Mis. relict ot 
15 Jei ningham, esq Bolton-row -Jones, Mr. T. 
Ludgale bill, 7t>—J-*' ii8tone,J C esu. Waddon. 


Kentish, All. J. Padddingfon-st. 

liangton, Mrs. M. C Wlutehall-pl.— Langton, 
J. W. esq. North-end, Croydon, 7<» — Llewelyn, 
11. B esq. London Hospital, HI — Long, Alls. C. 
Chelsea, 56 -Louch, 11. esq. Rotherhitbe, 65. 

Marks, Mr. J. Cumnmug-st. Pentoin ille, 65 — 
MiUmgton, Mi. J. Hayes, 35- Alooie, W. esq. 
inidHlnpman on boaid the ship Salisbury — Mor- 
mon, Mrs. widow of Gen. Morrison, Afanohes 
tei-sq. H6. 

Newton, W. esq. St. Mary-le-bone, 61 — Noble, 
Miss C Kentisli-tovvu,69. 

Olivei, Mis. J. 8. Thistle-giove, Little Chelsea 
— Olivei , Mi. G. Blackhcatli-hill.Hl --Oldham, J. 
esq. Montague-place, Russcll-square, 70. 

Potter, Mrs. S. Charles-st. Middlesex Hospi- 
tal, 73 — Piatt, Lady F. daughter ot the Marquis 
of Camden — Prichard, Mrs. Newgate-st. 

Reavley, Mrs. Isabella, Gower-st. 76 — Reid, 
J M.D.Grenville-st.Bruuswiek-sq. — Ross, Mis . 
R. Stock Exchange — Ross, Miss JV1. Howard-st. 
Strand, 12 — Rush, J. eldest, damrlitet ol R.Ilush, 
Envoy Extraonlinary, and Ministei Plenipoten- 
tiary fi om the United States. 

Satehell, Mr. J. Newington-pl. — Scott, Miss 
A. |Bedtord-sq. 36 — Shepherd, Mi J. Hyde at. 
Bloomsbury — Smith, T P esq. late of Stoke 
Newington — Smith, T esq. Cray lord, b2 — Smith, 
Mis. John-st. Oxford st. 

Tagg, Mr. S. Bell-yard, Temple-bar — Taylor, 
Mi. J. Maiden-lane, Chcapside, 54 — Tennant, J. 
esq. Denmark-hil), 62 

Waikei. Mrs. M. Hampstead— Weller, Mrs. 
Ciovdon 33. 
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BERKSHIRE. 

The consecration of the new Parish 
Church of Windsor, has been performed 
by the bishop of Salisbury Contri- 

butions for the relief of the distressed 
Irish flow in with encreasing speed in 
this county. 

CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 

W. C. Walters, esq. B. A. of Jesus 
College, has been elected a Fellow of 
that Society.— Mr. G. Hume, and Mr. 
J. Chapman, scholars of Ivinas College, 
lmve been admitted Fellows of that 

society The Rev. H. Pepys, B. D. 

Fellow of St. John’s College, has been 
presented by the Masters and Fellows 
of that Society, to the Rectory of 
Moreton, in Essex, vacant by the death 
of the Rev. W. Wilson, 15. 1). 

Doctors in Divinity — The Rev. W. 
Aiugcr, of St. John’s College, superin- 
tendaut of the Clerical Institution, at 
St. Bee’s, in Cumberland, the Rev. .1. 
Jeffery, of St. John’s College. 

Doctors in Physm. — C llewit, Esq. 

Downing, Professor of Mai. — J. 

Badoley, Esq. of Cuius College Sir 

11. Anstruther, Dart, of Trinity College, 
has beou admitted Honorary Master of 
Arts. 

CHESHIRE. 

The Rev.J. IS. Frame, A slit on -under- 
line, lias been presented to the per- 
petual lucuinbancy of Stayley Bridge. 

CORN W ACL. 

On the 9th June, ////;/ children were 
baptized in the parish Church of St 
Austle, and on the following day, 
nineteen — total sixty-nine in two suc- 
cessive days! Menlioliot and Gram- 

pound fairs have b< t .* fully supplied 
with cattle, which sold at very low 
prices.— —Throughout the county, the 
season promises abundant crops, and 
particularly fruits. 

CUMBERLAND. 

The Rev. H. Lowthcr, A. M. lias 
been presented, by the Earl of Lons- 
dale, to the rectory of Bolton, vacant 
by the death of the Rev.R. Watts. 

At a collection made in Cockermouth 
lor the Irish, nearly £50 was obtained. 
The inhabitants of the neighbouring 
villages are foliowing the charitable 
and humane example. 

DERBYSHIRE. 

Sermons have been preached with 
great success in the diifercnt places of 
worship throughout this county, for the 
relief of the Buttering Irish. 

DEVONSHIRE. 

* The Exeter fair pinduccd a good 
shew of cattle, at somewhat better 
prices thou of late, llu cloth fair 


has greatly declined, since every vil- 
lage has its shop, every road its tra- 
vellers, and long credit has succeeded 
to ready money.— A diving bell, 
under the direction of a sub-marine 
adventurer called C’rusoc, has been 
shipped from London for Holland, to 
recover the cargo of a vessel sunk 
there twenty-two years ago. 

DORSETSHIRE. 

A few days since, fourteen antique 
lances, or swords, were dug up in 
Wetlierbiiry Castle, Rings, near Mil- 
bourne, l>y some labourers who w r erc 
removing a thorn bush. They are in 
a good state of preservation. 

DURHAM. 

The subscription entered into at 
Stockton for the relief of the Irish, 

amounts to 13Ki 9.v. 7 d. II is Grace 

the Duke of Athoi, lias given fifty bni 
rcls of Herrings to the Liverpool Com 
niittcc for the relief of the disliessed 

Irish. 'The bones of the iainou.- 

lioise, Eclipse, in a case, arc now of- 
fered for sale at 1,000 guineas. 

rssr.A. 

n '(instead -Douse . — The influx ot 
persons to view this splendid mansion 
during the auction, was so very great, 
that, on an average, there were not lo^ 
than from three to five thousand daily. 
The furniture was of surprising lnugm- 
fioeiico, the carpets and hangings alone 
having cost £(>0,000. The family arms 
of Tiluey and Wellesley were < nibroi- 
dored on all the carpets. The walls, 
as well as the windows, were hung with 
the richest Genoa velvet, with three 
borders of gold face, at three guineas 
and a half per yard. — We understand, 
that the three magnificent paintings in 
the entrance hall, are destined to deco- 
rate the walls of the principal staircase 
at Leeds Castle, in this county. 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

A number of locusts alighted in a 
field atKiugswood, near Bristol, on tlu* 
18th of June. One was picked up, 
which measured three inches in length • 
it had horns shaped like those of a slag. 

At Gloucester Midsummer Fair, 

business was remarkably flat. Sheep 
were rather plentiful, and were dull ot 
sale at from threepence to iourpcucc 
per lb.— Pigs almost unsaleable. 

HAMPSHIRE. 

The sum of £158. 15s. 2d. has been 
subscribed at Lymingtou, for the relief 

ot the Irish. The pier at Rydc is to 

be carried five hundred feet farther 
into the sea forthwith. 

HEREFORDSHIRE. 

The produce of sixteen acics of 
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£00(1 land, in the parish of Rick- 
mersworih (containing wheat, barley, 
oats, and peas, with the straw, in 
stacks well secured from the weather), 
has been sold by auction, at the very 
low price ot 23/. being 1/. 11.9 3rf. per 
acre. -- ■ ■ On the 20th of June, the doors 
of Hereford prison were thrown opeu, 
there not being- a single pi isoner under 
confinement. 

HERTFORDSHIRE. 

A collection at Heinel Hempstead 
Church, for the benefit of the distressed 
Irish amounted to 3 01. 3 s. 3 \d. 

HUNTINGDONSHIRE. 

The harvest commenced early; the 
crops though not generally heavy are 
of excellent quality. 

KENT. 

Lord Petre has signified his inten- 
tion of making the very libcial reduc- 
tion of 20 jut Cent, upon the* Impro- 
priation ty thes. Ilis Lordship, has 

also given notice to his tenants, that 
20 p**r Cent, will be allowed on the 
rents due on Lady-day. One hun- 

dred and seventy silver coins of Henry 
VII. and VI II. and Edward HI. were 
lately found under the root of a tree, 
in Black wose Field, near llythe. 

LANCASHIRE. 

A gentleman of Loughborough lias 
collected from the Liverpool official 
reports of corn, flour and meal, im- 
ported from Ireland, during the last 
seven weeks, the following items 
— Wheat, 21,344 quarters; Oats, 
24,88 1 qrs.; Bariev, 906 qrs. ; Beans, 
279 qrs. ; Oatmeal, 984 qrs.; and Flour, 
8,433 bags; and all this time the peo- 
ple in that country have been perishing 
of famine ! 

■ LEICESTERSHIRE. 

A flock of sheep, consisting of forty- 
nine hoggrels, were found dead in a 
field ou the forrest, supposed to have 
been killed by lightning. 

LINCOLNSHIRE. 

Last month were taken from a rook- 
ery at lleirieugby, near Horneastle, a 
couple of milk-white rooks, with white 
bills aud legs, and without a tinge of 
any other colour whatever. 

MONMOUTHSHIRE. 

The remains of a Roman pavement, 
in a fine state of preservation, has been 
lately discovered ill the grounds of Mr. 

Stokes, atCaerwcnl. At Usk wool 

fair there was a large supply. The 
prices were, for coarse wool, from lls. 
to 13s.; fine from 13s. to 10s. per stone, 
of 1 31 hs -——The alarming practice of 
desertion of farms and driving off the 
stock is, in Monmouthshire, by no 
means confined to the little or insigni- 
ficant farmer, or to the Icabt lertile soils 
<>f the country. 


NORFOLK. 

At his last audit, Sir G. Jcminghani 
liberally took off 20 per cent, from the 
rent of his tenants. The Lynn elec- 

tion was concluded on Friday, June 28, 
when Col. Walpole was elected by a 
majority of sixty-five. We under- 

stand that it is the intention of the 
bankers of Norwich to reduce the inte- 
rest allowed by them from 3 to 2 * per 
cent. 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 

Earl Fitzwilliam has again made a 
liberal abatement of from 20 to 40 per 
cent, to his tenants in this county. 

N ORTIIUM UERLAN D. 

Skip ton fortnight fair, July 2, was 
crowded to excess with both fat beasts, 
sheep, aud lambs ; but in none of the 
above could last fair’s prices be obtain- 
ed. The workmen employed in dig- 

ging the foundation of the goal at Mor- 
peth lately, found at the depth of thir- 
teen feet from the surface, an oak tree, 
measuring thirty-eight feet in length, 
and nine feet in circumference, and 
perfectly sound. The skeleton of a 
deer’s head with fine branching horns 
was also lately found at the same place, 
about fifteen feet below the surface. 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 

Wc understand that at the last rent 
day at Winwiek, the worthy and re- 
spected rector made a return of one 
pound per acre, oa which occasion the 
tenants caused a merry peal to be rung 
on the bells of the parish church ; and 
spent the day with the utmost festivity 
and rejoicing — Sermons have been 
preached and collections made at all 
the places of worship in Nottingham, 
in aid of the distressed Irish — the do- 
nations were considerable, and highly 
creditable to the inhabitants of that 
town. 

SHROPSHIRE. 

Collections to a considerable amount 
have been made under the King’s letter 

in this county. At Shrewsbury Fair 

there was about an average supply. 
Fat sheep averaged 3^d. and some very 
prime 4d. per lb. Store sheep much 
the same as last fair. 

SOMERSETSHIRE. 

The quartern loaf of the best wheuten 
bread is selling at Frome at 5^d. ■■ ■ - 
Tlic ladies of Melksliam have formed 
themselves into a society for collecting 
articles of apparel for the distressed 
Irish. Taunton fair was fully sup- 

plied with stock. The demand was 
unusually flat, and the prices obtained 
very low. 

STAFFORDSHIRE. 

Wolverhampton Fair has been but 
moderately supplied with cattle and 
sheep. Fat stock of every description 
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sold heavily, except Iambs, which were 
quickly bought up. The shew of horses 
was a» usual large, and there was a 
brisk demand for them. 

SUFFOLK. 

Singular Occurrence —As Mr, Thos. 
"French, of liken Hall, was passing 
through Tunstal, a swarm of bees 
lighted on him and rolled into his coat 
pocket. Mr. F. had some scented herbs 
in the pocket at the time. 

SUSSEX. 

J. C. Pelham, esq. of Crowhurst, has 
ordered one hundred acres of good land 
to be set apart for the cultivation of 
deserving husbandmen, in suitable pro- 
portions for the benefit of themselves 
and families.— The hop plantations, 
at Breda, and other places, have lately 
improved in their appearance —A u - 
tuinnal fruits of every description, 
more particularly hazel and walnuts, 
filberts, &c. promise most luxuriantly. 

WARWICKSHIRE. 

The subscription in Birmingham, for 
the relief of the poor Irish, amounts to 

nearly 2,0007. A legacy of 507. lias 

been bequeathed to the Birmingham 
.Dispensary, by the late Miss Greatrix. 
—Warwick last Fair was well sup- 
plied with every description of cattle, 
but sales were extremely dull, and 
prices no better than at the last late 
fairs. 

WILTSHIRE. 

The down land, which commands a 
view of Salisbury, is now in a state of 
cultivation, the guardians of the poor 
employing' on that and other beneficial 
works, every able pauper.— The Rev. 
J, L. By tliesea, lector of Leigh, Dclu- 
inore, has reduced nK lit lies in the 
course of the List three yeais, 45 per 

Gent. There are now iu full bloom, 

in the liot-housc of T. Timbrel I, Esq. 
of Trowd ridge, two plants of the 
Yucca Alio folia, lipwaids of 8 feet ill 
height. 

WORCESTERSHIRE. 

At Pcrshore Fair, there was an un- 
usually large shew of horses; those fit 
for harness met ready sale at advanced 
prices; inferior ones little in demand ; 
and many driven away unsold. Not 
many sheep, and sold at reduced prices. 

-The Rev. W. Tindall, M. A. Head 

Muster of Wolverhampton Free Gram- 
mar School, has been presented to the 
perpetual curacy of Holme, in Lanca- 
shire. 

'YORKSHIRE. 

Mr. Stavely, the. Governor of York 
Castle, has received orders from the 
Magistrates of the County, to raise the 
walla of the prison, and to make such 
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other alterations as he may think re- 
quisite for the save detention of his 
prisoners. They have also ordered 
that the “ county dress,” which is now 
to be the same as that of Lancaster, 
shall henceforth be worn by all men in 
the Castle, excepting the debtors, and 
those imprisoned for misdemeanors. 
Irons will not be placed on any before 
trial, excepting such as the Governor 
may deem refractory and dangerous. 

- At the York Wool Fair, the sup- 

ply has been again extremely large, 
and the buyers numerous, but inade- 
quate to the supply. Hog wool, from 
lid. to 1#. per lb. Hog and Ewe wool, 
Dd. to lid. per lb. 

WALES. 

We are happy to hear that a College, 
for the education of such students tor 
the Ministry whose friends are not in 
affluence, is about to be erected at 
Lampeter, in Cardiganshire. The sum 
Uf 15,0007. three per cents, is already 
collected, and his Majesty has muni- 
ficently sent a donation of 1000/. ac- 
companied with a flattering letter. A 
Quarterly Magazine m the Welsh Lan 
guage, to be conducted upon the prin- 
ciples of the Church of England, will 
shortly be commenced. 

SCOTLAND. 

"Wo understand that the Directors of 
the Bank of Scotland^ following the 
example of the Bank of England, have 
adopted the resolution of discounting 

bills and notes at four per cent 

The subscriptions to Mr. Owen’s Expe- 
riment of Mutual Association and Co- 
operation at Motherwell, near Lanark, 
amounts already to more than 50,0007. 

IRELAND. 

The Royal Dublin Society have re- 
solved to erect a whole-length statue of 
the King, in marble, to commemorate 
the royal visit and patronage of that 
institution. It appeals by their reso- 
lutions, that they have selected Mr. 

Behnes for the distinguished task. 

We will not shock the feelings of our 
readers, by quoting the instances of 
unparalleled distress, that now pervade 
every part of this starving country — 
The work of charity is begun in almost 
every part of England, and a very large 
sum is already subscribed to alleviate 
the poor inhabitants of unhappy Ire- 
land ! 
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Price 

I 

Per 

Din. per, 

Ca >ki? \ 

£ 

: Shu te. 

! £ a. 

Ann. 1 

£. A. it} 

Ashton and Oldham ... 

— 

j 

100 

4 

Riuiesley -- 

H>0 


190 

10 

Bninmgham dn ided} . . . 

25 


580 

24 

Holton ami limy 

250 

1 

!»;> 

5 

I»re< knock and A hot gay. 

150 

1 

80 

4 

Airlisle. 

50 


— 

— 

Chest ei held 

50 

1 

120 

8 

<’ov< ntiv . 

50 
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44 3 
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100 
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14 
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2 

— * 
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b 
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j 

63 

3 
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! 
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58 
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1 
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1 
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— 

51 

2 5 

Yolk Buildings 

100 

21 

— 

Insurances. 




Allium 

500 

50 

2 10 

Allas 

50 

f, 

b 

Bat Ii 

— 

575 

40 

Birmingham File 

1000 

300 

25 

Butisti 

250 

50 

3 

O maty 

100 

40 

2 10 

Eagle 

50 

2 12 6 

— 

ihiuopcun 

20 

20 

1 

jGh.br 

loo 

— . 

b 


100 

10 



j Hope 

50 

4 5 

6 

1 m penal File 

500 

— 

4 10 

Ditto. Lite 

50 

11 

9 6 

Kent File 

50 

5.5 

— 

London Fue 

25 

— 

1 1 

London Ship 

25 

— 

1 

Piovident 

100 

17 

18 

Rock’ 

20 

I IS 

2 

Royal Exchange 

— 

— 

10 

Sun Fue 

— 

— 

8 10 

‘sun Lite 

loo 

23 10 

10 

Union 

200 

40 

1 8 

Gas Lights. 

Gas Light and Coke (Chait 

50 



Company 

Ditto, New Shares 

70 

4 

fiO 

65 

3 12 

City Gas Light Company. 

100 

— 

— - 

Ditto, New 

100 

— 



South London 

100 

112 



liu penal 

50 

6 15 

— 

Literary Institutions 

73gs 



London 

28 

— 

ltussel 

25gs 

11 

-- 

Smrey 

30gs 

5 

— - 

Misct llancous. 

50 



Auction Mail 

22 

1 5 

Bntish Coppei Company. 

100 

52 

2 10 

. froldcu Laue Bicweiy 

80 

10 

— 

Ditto 

50 

C 



London Com. Sale Rooms 

150 

15 

1 

C <unat ic Stock, 1st class . 

— 

92 

4 

Ditto, 2d ditto . 


74 

3 


Messrs. WOLFE and EDMONDS, No 9, 'Change-Alley, Cornhil'. 

Note.— T he List of East India Shipping and Pure oi London Mai kets are omitted this month n »i 
want ol loom.— They mil appeal ui the next number. 



PRICES OF STOCKS, COURSE OF ENHANCE, kv. 


GOVERNMENT FUNDS. 

Jlly 24. 

IRISH FUNDS. 

Jll\ lb- 

Bank Stock, div. 10 per cent 

428 a ...... 

Bank Stock 


3 perCent. Reduced Annuities . . .. 

.80.; a 3 .... 

Govt. Debents. 3.; pe» e| 

. 

00- .. ., 

3.] per Cent. Consuls Annuities .... 

Oj'j a 

Do. Stock .... 3£ .... 

"L .... 

4 perCent. Consols Annuities .... 

08 i a l .... 

Govt. Debents 4 

9 t 7 o 

Lous Annuities, expire 5th Jan. 1860 

20jj j ” 

Do. Stock .... 4 .... 


5 per Cent. 1707 ................ 


Paving- Dcbcns. 4 .... 




Govt. Debents. 5 .... 

10 P 1 

South Sea Old Ann. diy, 3 per cent. 


Do . Stock .... 5 .... 

10E' i 

3 perCent Consols Annuities .... 

70] a 80.... 

Gd. Canal Loan 6 per et. 

72 /. . . 

4 per Cent Ditto, New 

OS* a l .... 

Ditto ditto . * t 

18 

5 per Cent. Navy Annuities 


Pipe Wat. Debs*. 5 .... 

India Stock, div. 10,* per Cent 


Do. do. do. . . (> .... 


South Sea Stock, div. 3* 


City Debents .5 .... 

102;.... 

South S. New Anris, div. 3 per cent 


Grand (’anal Stock .... 


3 per Cent. Annuities, 1751 


Ro\<d (’anal Stock .... 


Imperial 3 per (’cut. Annuities 

70] a 80 

Exchange on London , . 

s; a ' . . 

4 per Cent India Ronds 

63 a 64 pm . 



Exchequer Rills, £1000. 2d. per day 

5 a 6 pm 

— 


Ditto £500. ‘ 

5 a 6 pin.. 



Ditto small 

5 a 7 pm 

BULLION. 

rut 07 

Rank for Account, 20th Aug- 1822 


Jw.v 23. 

£ .v, d. 

India for Opening, 20th Aug , , , , 


l’ori agul Gold, in Coin ,, 

. «i 0 0 

Consols for Opening, 28th Aug .. 

80 a l H 

Emeign Gold, in liuts . , 

, 3 17 6 

3} perCent. Consols 

0D 

N< w DoubJcous 

, 3 13 *> 

3 per perCent Reduced 

S4] 

New Dollats . 

0 4 '»* 

Imperial 

so 

Silver, ja Rats, Stand of 

! 0 4 n 

AMERICAN FUNDS. 

~ 

j FRENCH IT! 

N DS. 



London , July 23. 

A\ Yo'ih, June 21. 

Rank Shares . . , . . 

22 

105* 6 j 

7 per Cent 

■■) 

, 

3 pr. Cts. of 1812. 

02 8* . ( div. tr nu 

103 E 

.... 1 M3 

92 / dan D’25 

103 t i 

.... 1811. 


*01 .» f div.fnnp 

.... JS15 
3 per Cent. 

* / 

-“1 , 

«>S* 

; 0 ; ; .. / Murltvjo 

5 per Cent 

5 per Cent i 

^ 1 

95>; 

06 -i 1 

} 


Exchange on London, 8* pm. 


London, July 23. 

.'» p Cl An wti It <liv. 
Jno Mai oh 2 1 , are! 
September 2 J . . . . 
R.ank M .n oft, div. 31 
Doc. at»(l ,{0 .1 it .it' 
il< rounds. of \ hpu 
d.it’on di *ui. dee 
Mar. 21, & Sop 21 
Exchange on Lon 
(loti, 3 months , , 
Ditto I ditto 


92 f 25<\ 
f. ex hr. 
KiOOl. c 


f.. , r. 

2M ,\!0e. 
2 hi' AC V. 


PRUSSIAN STOCK. 

London, July 2d, 1822. 

5 per <Vnt. Bonds, largo NS- * 2 

Small . l)iv duo 31st March. 

and 30th Sept. 


RUSSIAN STOCK. 

London, July 23. 1822. 

0 per Cent. Inscriptions, 82. — Ex- 
change 11 pi p. Ro — Dir. due 301 It 
June, and JKt Dec — Metallic 5 per 
Cents 7" \ e\ d. — Exchange 3 } 1 p. 
Ro — !)i\ dm* 28th I ; eh. K 31 si Ace, 


COURSE OF EXCHANGE. Tt t s July 23. 


Amsterdam C. E 

12 

8 

Barcelona 


Ditto at Sight , . _ f 

12 




Rotterdam f . tT 

12 

<) 


30* 

Antwerp 

12 

&! 

Leghorn 

47 i 

Hamburgh 

37 

10 


43* 

A Ilona 

37 

11 

Venice Italian liv. 

27" 60 

Pans, 3 davs Sight 

25 

50 

Malta 

45 

Ditto , 

25 

80, 

Naples 

30J 

Bouidoaux 

25 

80 

Palermo 

. per ox. 117d 

Frankfort on the Main . . . . 

1561 


Lisbon 

...... bis 

Vienna effec 2 M . Jlo. 

10 

16 

Oporto 

52 

Trieste, ditto .... 

10 

1ft Rin Janeiro 

46 

Madrid 

36* 



60 

Cadi* t 

35>j 




Bilboa 

36 


Cork 

9; 


EXCHEQUER BILLS. 

All Exchequer Bills dated prior to Oct. 1821, have been Advcitiscd to be Paid OiF. 
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TO THE PUBLIC. ^ 


Although five hundred Copies of the last Number of this Magazine were 
printed in addition to the usual quantity, the whole impression has been found 
unequal to the demand ; and the Proprietors regret that they did not further an- 
ticipate; t lie success that has attended the elegant Engraving of u Psyche'’ and their 
improvements in general. Their Subscribers, however, are respectfully informed 
that, the Proof Impressions of the Psyche, with a Mythological account of her 
history, are nearly ready for publication. On account of circumstances, which it 
would be tedious and unnecessary to detail, these Proofs are far more elegantly 
executed and faithful to the original than the Engravings inserted in the last 
month’s Magazine, although they werp superior to any thing of the kind that 
ever appeared in this or any other Magazine. 

The Proofs on India paper, with descriptive letter press oh imperial quarto 
paper and hot-pressed, will be published at the latter end of the present month ; 
dedicated to His Grace the Duke of Bedford. Price 7s. 6d. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

The following communications shall appear as soon as possible : — 
Posthumous Vanity On Poetical Resemblance 

On the Advantages of Literary Correo- Humauitati Amicus 
tion Translation by Alexis 

Titian’s Picture Claribel, or the King's Daughter. 


We have returned the following articles to our puhlisht r, which their icspcctit r 
Authors may receive -on application ; — 


Sketches by Sea and Land 
Remarks ou the Higher Hanks of So- 
ciety 

Lines on Chelsea College 

Patterdale 

Scraps, No. I. 

Victim of Superstition * 

Walk to Wilsdon 
Youth 

Remarks ou Garth’s Dispensary 
Lines to H — u with a withered rose 


On Servility 

Lines on Friendship 

Lines to * * * by a constant R cadet 

Eliza j or, the Convicts 

Lines to N * * * by Half-existence 

Lines by Cantabrigicnsis 

Ou Pugilism, by W/r. VV. 

The Schoolmaster 

Pierce Egan and Lord Byron 

Critique on the u Charities of London.'’ 


ERRATA IN OUR LAST NUMBER. 

Page 21, read, a que riusurroction est organize a Londres, I'armec seduite, ct 
un gouvernemeut provisoire forrad chez le Lord Mayor. 1 ’ — Page 43, for u Cette, ’ 
read U cettc. u 
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MEMOIR 

OP 

GIOVANNI BELZONI, Esq. 

WITH A 

Retrospect of his “ Operations and recent Discoveries within the Pyramids , 
' Temples, Tombs and Excavations in Egypt and Nubia; and of a Journey 
to the Coast of the 'Red Sea , in search of the ancient Berenice ; and 
another to the Oasis of Jupiter Ammon.'' 


Mr. Belzoni is a native of the 
city of Padua, and descended from 
it Roman family, which resided there 
many years. The disturbed state of 
Italy, in lHOO, obliged him to leave 
that country, a circumstance which 
# led him to vhit different parts of 
Europe. His family, though not 
rich, sent him some occasional re- 
mittances ; but, unwilling* to he a 
burthen to them, he contrived to 
support himself by the knowledge 
which he had acquired in various 
branches, particularly hydraulics, •— 
a science from whiegg he derived con- 
siderable advantages, and which ul- 
timately led to his visiting Egypt. 
In 1803 he arrived in England, and 
married shortly after. He remained 
here nine years, and having a natu- 
Val propensity for travelling, he re- 
solved on making *a tour through 
the South of Europe, and visited 
Portugal, Spain, and Malta, whence 
Jie embarked for Egypt in 1815, , 
where he remained to 1819. The 
discoveries which he made in this 
country, and Nubia, are the subject 
of a work which he has published* 
since his arrival in England. He 
was chiefly led to engage in this 
work, in consequence of the many 
erroneous accounts which had been 
given to the public, after his opera- 


tions and discoveries in Egypt. The 
work is written in a simple, pleas- 
ing, and perspicuous style, though 
it may seem to want that nerve, that 
copiousness of expression and power 
of language, which seldom, if ever, 
characterize the style of an author 
who writes in a foreign tongue. The 
want of these higher beauties, how- 
ever, is more than compensated, by 
the importance! of the matter, and 
the plain, unaffected simplicity of 
manner in which the, author commu- 
nicates his thoughts. Though he 
had many causes of complaint 
against certain individuals, he sel- 
dom gives wav to the language of 
indignation. His reason always pre- 
sides over his feelings, but his feel- 
ings are not the less strong, nor his 
sense of mfyry less poignant and 
acute. As his travels in Egypt and 
Nubia form the most interesting part 
of his own life, we have, for the satis- 
faction of oar readers, given a history 
ift miniature of the most important 
transactions in which he was engaged, 
during his residence in these coun- 
tries. By this means, we make them, 
at once, acquainted with the history 
of his life, and the substance of the 
work which he has laid before the 
public. Mr. Belzoni sailed from 
Malta on the 19th of Mav, 1815, and 
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arrived at Alexandria on the 9th of 
June following'. The object ot lii>s 
visit to Egypt was to construct hy- 
draulic machines, to water the fields 
with greater expedition, and lesS 
expence, than the method usually 
adopted in that country. On arriv- 
ing at Alexandria, the city was in- 
fected with the plague, though it, 
was then on the decline. He ami 
his party, which consisted only of 
Mrs. Belzoni, James Curtain, an 
Irish youth, and himself, were, ac- 
cordingly, obliged to perform qua- 
rantine at the French Oceale, where 
they remained till the first of July, 
w hen the plague had entirely abated. 
The 24th of June, St.John’s day, is 
eagerly looked for by the Egyptians 
during the plague, as it then gene- 
rally begins to decline rapidly, — 
a circumstance which the natives 
attribute to the guardian- power of 
the saint, but which Mr, Belzoni 
justly attributes to the gredt increase 
of heat, which, like the extreme of 
cold, checks the pestilence. On the 
first of July, Mr. Belzoni and his 
party sailed'up the Nile, in company 
with Mr. Turner, anEnglish gentle- 
man, but were driven back by con- 
trary winds the same evening. The 
next day they re -embarked, and 
lauded at Abouliir, in consequence 
of high winds. They continued 
their vojjpge tin* same day,, and 
landed at Koaetta. In four days 
afterwards, they reached Boolak, 
within a mile of Oairo, to which they 
immediately proceeded fc , and as the 
monks of the convent of Terr ess ante 
could receive, no women within their 
walls, they were.accommodated with 
an old bouse in Boolak, belonging 
to Mr. ltaghos, the, principal inter- 
preter ot Mahomed All, and director 
of all foreign affairs. Mr. Baghos 
very courteously appointed a day to, 
present him to his Highness, the 
Bashaw, to propose the object of bis 
visit. In the meantime, curiosity 
led him to see the pyramids in the 
neighbourhood of Cairo, in company 
with Mr. 'Turner, who procured an 
escort of soldiers from the Bashaw. 
— They ascended the first pyramid 
before the rising of the sun ; and, 
though Mr. Belzoni deals not in the 
picturesque style, the scene, as he 
describes it, is grand and imposing 
beyond description. Our limits pre- 
clude us from entertaining our read- 


ers \vith the sublime prospects of 
which it was composed, and which 
lavish nature seemed to have scat- 
tered around him, in terrific though 
delightful magnificence. Mr. Bel- 
zoni returned with his friend to 
Cairo, strongly impressed with the 
influence of a scene which he hud 
long desired, bift never expected he 
should have the happiness to behold. 

* A few days after, be and a party 
of Europeans visited the pyramids 
of Sacara, by water, whence he pro- 
ceeded, accompanied only by Mr. 
Turner, to visit the pyramids of 
Dajjior; which/ though considerably 
smaller, are in much better preserva- 
tion than any of the rest, if oppor- 
tunity permitted, they would have 
visited the embalmed mummies of 
birds, but a Fellah brought them 
an earthen vase containing a bird, 
which appeared to be of the hawk 
species. The vase was so perfect, 
that they believed the Fellah only 
sought to impose upon them, and, 
refusing, consequently, to purchase 
it, ,the Fellah, to prove what con- 
noisseurs they were, broke it in their 
presence. 

Two days after their return to 
Cairo, Mr. Baglios accompanied him 
to the citadel, to introduce him to 
the Bashaw but as they passed 
along through one of the principal » 
streets, a soldier on horseback rode 
up to him, and gave him such a 
blow on the leg with his stirrup, 
that he imagined it cut in two. The 
wound was deep, and two inches 
broad, so that, instead of proceed- 
ing to the Bashaw, he was taken to 
the convent of Terrassanta, to .by 
cured. The stirrups of the Turkish 
soldiers are like shovels, cut very 
short. The Turks were, at this 
time, greatly incensed against the 
v Biwdiaw, for ordering them to learn % 
the European military evolutions, — 
a circumstance toSvhich Mr. Belzoni 
attributes the injury which he re- 
ceived, ' ,4*. 

After recovering* from liis wound, < 
he was presented to the Bashaw, 
who received him with great civility, 
tie seemed to think little about the 
wound in his leg! simply observing* 
thait such tilings were unavoidable, 
Hvhere there were troops, lie im- 
mediately entered into an arrange- 
ment with Mr. Belzoni, relative to 
the construction of hi§ hydraulic 
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machine; but he was not many days 
engaged in it, when a revolution 
took place at Cairo among the troops, 
who were hostile to the introduction 
of Ku ropean tactics ; and the Bashaw 
was obliged to take refuge in the 
citadel. Cairo and its vicinity re* 
mained a scene of pillage and con- 
fusion for several days, during which, 
our traveller was obliged to confine 
himself withindoors; but the troops 
who remained faithful to the Bashaw 
succeeded, at length, in restoring 
order, and the discontented troops 
were sent to encampments in various 
stations, at a distance from Cairo. 
The Bashaw, however, was obliged 
to relinquish his project of intro- 
ducing the military evolutions of 
Korop * among his soldiery. 

Alter tranquillity was restored* ' 
Mr. Belzoni proceeded with his hy- 
draulic preparations, in which he 
experienced considerable interrup- 
tion from the Turks, who were not 
only hostile to ail European im- 
provements, but suspected, that if 
this hydraulic machine should suc- 
ceed, it would deprive many of thpm 
of work. While he was thus en- 
gaged, he had many opportunities 
of becoming acquainted with the 
manners and customs of the Turks 
and the occupations and amusements 
of the Bashaw, which he very parti- 
cularly describes. The Bashaw is 
a great marksman, and diverts him- 
self every exciting, about sun-set, in 
shooting at an earthen pot, placed 
on th< opposite bank of the Nile. 
Mr. Belzoni saw him hit a pot, only 
fifteen inches high, across the Nile, 
where the river is. much broader 
than the Thames at Westminster. 
He is extremely lend of European 
arts, to wlrch his subjects have a 
proportionate aversion, lie has, how, 
ever, succeeded in introducing the 
fabrication of gunpowder, the re- 
fining of sugar, the making of fine 
indigo, and the silk manufacture. 
Why a ruler should he more studi-,. 
ous of those arts which benefit so- 
ciety at large, than those to whorq. 
the blessing is communicated, seems 
to be a question well worthy of 
philosophic investigation. As our 
limits will not permit us to enter' 
into the discussion, we can only ob- 
serve, that mere abstract philosophy 
can have little, or, rather, no hope 
of being able to resolve it'; and that 
no writer can pretend to he adequate 


to the task, who cannot place him- 
self in the sgme situation w ith the 
people, for the motives •£ whose 
conduct he pretends to account. 

Mr. Belzoni’s water machine was 
finished while the Bashaw happened 
to fie at Alexandria, and, on his re- 
turn, an experiment was made of its 
utility. Though constructed of bad 
wood and bad iron, and erected by 
Arabian carpenters, it drew six times 
more water than the common ma- 
chines. The prejudice, however, was 
very strong against it ; and the Ba- 
shaw, fearful to oppose the general 
feeling, decided, that it had only 
four times the power of the common 
machines. This, however, was all 
that Mr. Belzoni had undertaken, 
hut, an accident soon frustrated its 
adoption, and quieted the fears of 
the people. The Bashaw, to indulge 
a frolic, instead of oxen, put fifteen 
men into it, to try its effect, but the 
wheel had scarcely turned once, 
when they all leaped out, leaving 
James, the Irish hoy, alone in the 
machine. The wheel, which was 
consequently overbalanced by the 
weight of water, turned hack with 
such rapidity, that the catch was 
unable to check it; and the hoy 
was violently thrown out, having 
one of his thighs broken. The 
Turks have an insurmountable ob- 
jection to all new inventions which 
are attended with any accident; and 
the Bashaw, who liad not yet sur- 
mounted the fears of the late rebel- 
lion, yielded to their superstition, 
and renounced the adoption of the 
machine, so that Mr. Belzoni’s con- 
tract with him wasv consigned to 
oblivion. 

He now determined to leave Cairo, 
and, accord iitgly, applied to Mr. 
Salt, the British. Consul, to procure 
him a firman from the Bashaw, to 
sail up the. Nile. Mr. Salt, who had 
long deliberated on removing the 
head of the statue of the younger 
M^mnon, which lay at Gornou, a 
village near Thebes, availed him- 
self of this opportunity, and pro- 
posed to Mr. Belzoni the raising of 
the bust, and conveying it down the 
Nile to Alexandria*, with an inten- 
tion of sending it to London, and 
offering it as a present to the British 
Museum. To this proposal, Mr. 
Belzoni* agreed, hut denies, that he 
.was regularly employed by the Bri- 
tish Consul, as has been publicly 
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stated, and says lie received no re- 
muneration but the expenses which 
lie had incurred on the occasion. 

Having made tin* necessary pre- 
parations, Mr. Belzoni departed from 
Cairo on the XOth of June, and met 
Ibrahim, Bashaw of Upper Egypt, 
on his way to Siout, to whom he 
presented ids letters. The Bashaw 
politely requested of him to deliver 
them to the Defterdar, who was left 
in command at Siout. He reached 
Siout on the fitli of July, and found 
the Defterdar Bey from home. He 
'waited on Dr. Scot to, according to 
the instructions which he* received 
from the Consul, but found him un- 
willing to promote the success of his 
undertaking, observing, that “ the 
bust was a mass of stone not worth 
the carriage.” The Bev, however, 
on, his arrival, received him very 
politely, and furnished him with 
orders to the Casheft of the province 
of Ennents, who holds jurisdiction 
over the Fellahs of Thebes. Mr. 
Belzoni proceeded on his voyage, 
and reached Demlera on the iMth, at 
night; and visited the celebrated 
temple of Tentyra the next morning. 
It is the first Egyptian temple that 
presents itself along the Nile, and 
by far the most magnificent. Mr. 
Belzoni gives a very minute descrip- 
tion of this “ Cabinet of Egyptian 
Arts, the product of studies for 
many cenluries.” Here lie saw the 
famous Zodiac, which, we under- 
stand, has been purchased since Mr. 
Belzoni left Egypt, by the King of 
France, out of his o\vn private purse, 
toembellish the eeilingof the Lou v re, 
— For the description of this noted 
temple, we must refer, the reader to 
the work he tore us, that we may pur- 
sue Mr. Belzoni on his route. On 
the 22d, Ife landed at Buxor, and 
saw the ruins of Thebes, for the first 
time. x 

Mr, Belzoni descr ibes several co- 
lossal figures, which jj BB Set, with be- 
fore he reached the^Bust which he 
had to remove, particularly the co- 
lumns of Memnon, or Sesostris, or 
i >sy uni ndias, or Rhauienoph, or some 
other Egyptian monarch, for, as Mr. 
Belzoni observes, “ so many names 
have been given to it, that at last it 
has no name at all.” He says it 
would require more labour to convey 
this mass of granite by water than 
the obelisk Miown by the name of 
Pompey’s Pillar. He commenced 


his operations of removing the bust 
under very discouraging auspices. 
The only implements he brought 
from Cairo were fourteen poles, 
eight of which were, employed in 
making a sort of cart to lay the bust 
on, - four ropes of palm leaves, and 
four rollers without tackle of any 
sort. The want • of implements, 
however, was little in comparison to 
the difficulties thrown in his wav by 
the Turkish Cachefts and Culma- 
. kans, on whose word no reliance 
can he placed. E\en when a supe- 
rior sends a firman, tiscarrv, or or- 
der to ail inferior governor, though 
he will not positively disobey the 
order, he will endeavour to prevent 
its execution one way or other, un- 
less he receives a present from the 
person whose interest it promote. 
Mr. Belzoni, however, succeeded in 
removing the bust to the banks of 
the Nile, though he had considera- 
ble difficulty in’ getting the Arabs 
to work ; for they not only a clod in 
concert with each other, but seemed 
to have frequently private instruc- 
tions from the Uachefts to disappoint 
him when lie stood most, in need of 
them. Accordingly, if he had an 
hundred men at work one day, lie 
could not get one of them to appear 
the day following, though they hud 
strict, orders to attend him from the 
Uadi efts, and were regularly paid 
for their labour by Mr. Belzoni. 

After conveying, the bust to the 
hanks of the Nile, he went with 
some Arabs to a cave, where he was 
informed by M. Droucrti, the ex- 
consul-general of the late govern- 
ment of France, that a sarcophagus 
was discovered. The ex-consul 
himself endeavoured to remove it, 
but could not succeed, the Arabs 
having cunningly* stopped up the 
great entrance which led to It. Mr. 
Belzoni entered through a long nar- 
row" cavity, where he was frequently 
obliged to creep on the ground. 
They retched the sarcophagus at 
length, which nearly closed up the 
passage- One of the Arabs, how- 
ever, t^ndMr. Belzoni 's interpreter, 
succeeded m passing, and it was 
agreed that Mr. Belzoni himself, 
and the other Arab should w 7 ait 
there till the interpreter and his 
companion returned: They went so 
far that the lights entirely disap- 
peared, and a few minutes after the 
interpreter was h**ard to cry out, G 
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mon Dieu ! won Dien ! Je suis per- 
du, Mr. Belzoni immediately re- 
turned to procure help from the 
other Arabs, but lost hist way. At 
length, however, he miraculously 
got out, and found his interpreter 
at the entrance. It seems that, after 
leaving Mr. Belzoni, they came to a 
pit, winch they did not perceive till 
the Arab fell in. It was then the 
interpreter cried out, I am lost ; for 
the Arab, in falling, put out both, 
lights. The interpreter, however, 
^happening to see a small light at a 
distance, approached it, and after 
scraping away some loose sand and 
stones, got out of the cave through 
an aperture in the large entrance 
which the Arabs had stopped up. 
Mr. Belzoni immediately set the 
Arabs to work, and cleared out the 
large entrance, in order to remove 
the sarcophagus, but the Cacheft of 
Erments, whose permission he had 
heretofore in all his operations ^ sent 
him word to desist, as the sarcopha- 
gus was sold to the French consul. 
Finding he could not, at present, 
succeed in his design, and having 
no boat lit to convey the colossal 
bust to Cairo, he sent a courier to 
Mr. Salt, to send him a boat for that 
purpose, and determined,' in the 
mean time, to go up the Nile, and 
return before the courier arrived 
from Cairo. His. voyage up the Nile 
is extremely interesting, and places 
the character of -the Turks and their 
chiefs in a f ruer point of view than 
that of any other traveller. The 
principal places and remains of an- 
ihmity, which he describes, are Esne, 
Edfu, Assouan, the Isle of Blephan-; 
tine and its temple, supposed to be 
dedicated to the serpent Knuphis, 
the beautiful Island of Pbiloe, Taffa, 
the ruins of Kalabshe, Garba Dan- 
dour, Garbah Merieh, Garba Gyrshe, 
the tr opic of Dakke and its Greek 
inscriptions, Molnirraka* or Offelina, 
Seboua, Korobko, - Dcir, the great 
capital of Dower* Nubia, lbrim and 
its sepulchral chambers, Faras, Yb- 
satnbul a rnl its temple, half-burned 
in the sand. Wady Haifa, the Isle of 
Mainarty, and the' rock 'of Aspir, 
which commands a vjew of the se- 
cond Cataract. Here Mr. Belzoni 
was obliged to return ; but on Ids 
arrival at Thebes, he found that no 
boat had arrived from Cairo, though 
Mr f Salt had sent him a remittance 
of money. After considerable trou- 


ble and perplexity, Mr. Belzoni 
however succeeded in procuring a 
boat, and conveying the bust of 
Memnon to Cairo, where he received 
letters from the consul, who was 
then at Alexandria* to proceed to 
him directly with the colossus, leav- 
ing all the other articles he bad 
brought with him in the consulate. 
He left Cairo accordingly on the 3d 
of January, 1817, and reached Alex- 
andria in eleven days, where lie 
lodged the colossus in the Bashaw’s 
magazine to await its embarkation 
for England. 

Mr. Belzoni had left too many 
objects of curiosity behind him to 
remain satisfied with his first trip 
into Upper Egypt and Nubia. lie 
proposed accordingly a second voy- 
age to Mr, Salt, particularly with a 
view to open the temple of Ybsam- 
bul, which he attempted in his first 
•journey, but which he was obliged 
to give over for want of sutlieient 
money to pay the workmen. The 
consul readily embraced the propo- 
sal, and Mr. Belzoni set ofi' from 
Boolak on the 20th of February, in 
company with a Mr. Beechey, whom 
he took along with him at the con- 
sul’s request. On their arrival at 
Eshmouneir, they were informed 
that two agents of Mr. Drouetti, the 
French ex-consul, were making* a 
forced .march to Tliebes. Mr. Bel- 
zoni justly concluding that their ob- 
ject was to reach that place before 
himself to purchase up aH the an- 
tiques, that had been accumulated by 
the Arabs during the preceding sea- 
son, and also apprehensive they 
would take possession of a spot 
where he had made^excavations and 
discovered sphinxes and statues, if 
they reached Thebes before him, im- 
mediately determined to travel by 
land, and ordered a horse and ass 
to be got ready. 4 He took along 
with him a Greek servant, who at- 
tended on board, and leaving the 
boat in Mr. Beechey’s charge, he 
arrived in Thebes by forced marches 
ip five days and a half. It happened 
that the Defterdar Bey of Siout had 
given Mr. Belzoni a letter to the 
British consul, to which he expected 
an answer by Mr, Belzoni on his 
, return ; but the consul having ne- 
glected to write to him he was so 
enraged, that he went direct to Dux- 
or, agd ordered the ground where 
Mr v Belzoni had discovered the 
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sphinxes, to be dug up, and all its 
contents were afterwards given to 
the agents of M. Drouetti* who took 
every opportunity of conciliating 
the goon will of the Bey, ai\d irri- 
tating him against the English party. 
Mr. Belzoni, however, continued to 
make many important discoveries, 
though every possible difficulty was 
thrown in lus way. Among the re- 
lics of antiquity which he discovered* 
were two brazen vessels, which he 
purchased from one of the Fellahs, 
and which he describes as the finest 
and most perfect pieces of Egyptian 
antiquity he had ever seen. They 
were covered with engraved hiero-* 
glyphics, admirably executed ; and 
were about eighteen inches high, 
and ten in diameter, their sound re- 
sembling that of Corinthian brass. 
The French party, finding the suc- 
cess that attended Mr. Belzoui’s la- 
bours, succeeded at length m per- 
suading the Bey, who was already 
incensed against the English, to 
issue an order to all the Caehefts, 
and Caimakans who commanded on 
both sides of Thebes, not to permit 
Mr. Belzoni’s party to collect any 
more antiquities, nor to allow the 
Arabs to work, or sell any thing 
more to them on any account. Mr. 
Belzoni expostulated, and threaten- 
ed to write to the Bashaw, on which 
he counteracted the order, but short- 
ly renewed it again, so that Mfr. 
Belzoni finding it useless to remain 
at Thebes, determined to proceed 
farther up the Kile. He left a Sheik 
to guar/f his collection, which lie 
covered with earth, and encompass- 
ed with a mud wall before his de- 
parture. * ♦ 

Mr. Belzoni gives, not only a very^ 
circumstantial, but a very pleasing/ 
account of the various places, curio- 
sities, and antiquities which he vi-?' 
sited and expluJpd in his. second 
voyage up the Kile, among which 
may he particularly noticed his ac- 
count the Island of Philoe, and 
its effiosi ties. His opening the tem- 
ple of Ybsambul, however, excites 
the attention of the reader inore than 
all the rest, not only because it was 
half buried in the sand, but because 
its internal part was never seen by 
the oldest inhabitant then living. , 
He ‘Was twenty-eight d.iys in remov- 
ing the sand which closed up the 
entrance, ami had frequently up- 
wards of one hundred men employ- 


ed. On entering, he was surprised 
to find it one of the most beautiful 
temples in Egypt, enriched with 
beautiful intaglios, paintings, colos- 
sal figures, &c. We regret our li- 
mits will not afford us to give even 
an abstract of his description; hut 
it is well worthy the attention of 
every lover of antiquity. 

Mr. Belzoni, after visiting every 
place worthy the attention of the 
antiquary and inquisitive traveller, 
returned to Thebes, and commenced 
his operations anew. Finding 3V1. 
llrouetti’s agents making excava- 
tions about wornau, and knowing 
from experience he could not he at 
peace in their neighbourhood, he de- 
termined to make the sacred valley 
of Behan el Malook the scene of his 
researches; having previously ob- 
tained a firman from the Cache ft 
of Ohous, who was now ruler over 
Thebes, directed to the Sehciks of 
Cournou, commanding them to sup- 
ply him with twenty men. In this 
fortunate valley Mr. Belzoni made 
his grand discovery of the tomb of 
Psammuthis, King of Egypt. He 
caused the earth to be dug up at the 
foot of a steep hill, immediately un- 
der a torrent, where no vestige of a 
tomb appeared. He kept the men at 
work, however, for three days, and 
at length discovered an entrance into 
the solid rock, eighteen feet below 
the surface. The entrance led to a 
corridor, thirty-six feet two inches 
long,' eight fret four inches wide, 
Und eight feet nine inches high: the 
paintings on the ceiling and the hiero- 
glyphics, in basso relievo indicated 
that it was the entrance to some mag- 
nificent tomb. At the end was a 
stair-case twenty-three feet in depth, 
which led to another corridor, still 
larger and more sumptuous than tins 
former : at the end was a pit,, thirty 
feet deep, and fourteen by twelve 
feet wide, beyond which he descried 
a small aperture^ two - feet wide, and 
two feet and a half high. He con- 
trived, by placing beams across the 
pit, to reach the entrance, and open 
it: on .entering, Mr. Belzoni found 
himself ija a beautiful hall, twenty- 
seven fefet arid f* half long, and about 
twenty-six feet wide, supported .by 
square pillars. This entrance hall 
led to a chamber twenty-eight feet 
long, and twenty-five feet and a half 
wide, lilso .supported by. pillars. On 
one side of the entrance hall he dit- : 
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covered another corridor, thirteen 
feet long, which led to another beau- 
tiful corridor, thiity-six feet six 
inches, by six feet eleven inches. The 
paintings still became more and more 
perfect as he advanced. A descent 
of ten steps led to another corridor, 
seventeen feet by ten feet live inches, 
which led to a chamber, twenty feet 
four inches by thirteen feet, eight 
inches: in tins chamber was a grand 
display of Egyptian gods and god- 
desses. This chamber led to a large 
hall, about twenty-eight by twenty- 
• Teven feet, supported by two rows of 
square pillars: on each side of ihe 
hall is a small chamber, and the end 
led to a grand saloon with au arched 
roof, about thirty-two feet long, and 
twenty-seven wide. On the left of 
the saloon was a chamber about 
twenty-six ft* t long, and twenty- 
three wide: at the end of this room, 
facing the ball of pillars, -was an- 
< >thci grand chamber, forty-three feet, 
four indies by se\enteen feet and a 
half wide. In the centre of this 
room, Mr. Eelzoni discovered the 
mod perfect and valuable remains of 
Egyptian antiquity,-— a Sarcophagus 
ot the lined oriental alabaster, nine 
feet five inches long, and three feet 
s-'ven inches wide: its thickness is 
iw<» inches; and it is transparent 
when i» light is p! eed in the inside. 
It is sculptured within and without 
with several hundred figures and 
emblems. It was placed over a stair- 
case in the centre of the saloon, lead- 
ing to a subterraneous passage 'three 
hundred feet deep. 

Mr. Relzoni, with the assistance 
of IV!. Ricci, made drawings after- 
wards of all the figures, hierogly- 
phics, emblems, ornaments. Sec. m 
the tomb ; and took impressions 
of every thing in wax, a task 
w hich occupied him more than twelve 
months. The paintings. Sec. arc all 
minutely described in the work be- 
fore u* : the description, though 
brief, takes up fourteen pages. 

Shortly after the discovery of this 
celebrated tomb, Mr. Jlolzom left 
Thebes for C airo, to which he con- 
veyed h'.s second collection of anti- 
quities. Even here the spirit of curi- 
osity would not sutler liiin to be at 
rest — he formed a project of opening 
the second pyramid of Ghizeh — that 
enormous mass, which has battled the 
conjectures of ancient and modern 
writers. Having mentioned his in- 
Eur. Mot}. VoL 82. 


tention to Gount de Forbin, who was 
then at Cairo, he sarcastically re- 
quested of him to send him n plan of 
it, to France, when opened. The 
Count thought the thing impossible, 
but he was mistaken — Mr. Kelzoni 
opened the pyramid, and sent him 
the plan. A* paragraph appeared 
shortly after in a French paper, stat- 
ing that Count /le Forbin, Director 
General of the Royal Museum of 
France, penetrated into the second 
pyramid of Ghizcli, and brought the 
plan of the discovery along with him 
to France. The expenses of opening 
the pyramid Mr. Relzoni paid out 
of his own pocket; all his other ex- 
penses were paid by Mr. Salt, to 
whom he delivered both the collec- 
tions which he brought from Thebes. 
He therefore determined, after open- 
ing the pyramid, to make a collection 
on his own account, and to make the 
drawings of the tomb of Psammu- 
this, and the wax impressions of 
which we have already spoken : hav- 
ing, accordingly, arranged his affairs 
with the Consul, he set off once mom 
for Thebes. On his third journey to 
Thebes, he visited the Defterdur liey 
of Siout, whom lie found exercising 
his soldiers and young Mamelukes 
in gunnery and horsemanship: — 
having obtained a firman from him, 
he continued his voyage to Thebes, 
where lie commenced his drawings 
and models of the tomb as before 
stated, the moment he arrived. 

It is disagreeable to revert to the 
difficulties he had here again to en- 
counter, and the obstacles illiberally 
thrown in his way, not only by M. 
Drouetti and liis agents, but by Mr. 
Salt himself. So determined were 
they to put a stop to his researches, 
that on his arrival at Thebes he 
found the ground on both sides of 
the Nile marked by the agents of 
one party or the other. “I verily 
believe,” he says, 44 if 1 pointed out 
one of the sand banks or solid rocks, 
they would have said they just in- 
tended to have broken into it the 
next day.” Perceiving the difficul- 
ties of making researches on his 
own account, without quarrelling* 
with some of the parties, be retired 
to his tomb, and devoted bis time to 
bis drawings and models. His thirst, 
for discovery, however, prompted 
him to divcisify bis pursuits by oc- 
casional excavations, whoever might 
reap the benefit of liis> discoveries. 
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Accordingly lie dug, between the 
Memnonium and Medinet Aboo, a 
place which had been already exa- 
mined by Mr. Salt and' Mr. Drou- 
etti to no purpose. He set his men 
to work where be imagined the Sc 
kos and Celia, must have been, and 
in two days came to a large statue 
which proved to be the finest he had 
yet found. It was a sitting figure 
of a man, at all points resembling 
the great colossus of Memnon, nearly 
ten feet high, and of the most beau- 
tiful Egyptian workmanship. 

Having made tills addition to bis 
stock, Mr. Belzoni re-commenced 
his drawings, determined to return 
to his excavations the moment he 
had an interview with Mr. Salt, who 
had marked all tills ground for him- 
self. He took off many of the 
figures in basso relievo, an hundred 
and eighty-two of which he found 
to be as large as life. The smaller 
figures he computed at about eight 
hundred, and five hundred hierogly- 
phics, which he faithfully copied 
with their colours. Though he had 
ceased his researches, he still conti- 
nued to purchase from the peasants 
of Gournou whatever he found of 
greatest value in their possession, 
by which means he was enabled to 
make a valuable, though small, col- 
lection. 

About this time, Mr, Caliud, a 
silversmith, who had been recom- 
mended to the Bashaw of Egypt 
by M. Drouetti , was sent to exa- 
mine certain mountains on the bor- 
ders of the Red Sea, which were 
reported to contain a number of 
mines. On his return, he happened 
to reach Sakiet Minor, situated in a 
valley, a few miles from the moun- 
tain ofZabara, which he described as 
containing eight hundred houses and 
several temples. In a word, it ap- 
peared to him like the ruins of Pom- 
peia. This led the antiquaries of 
Egypt to mistake it for the ancient 
Berenice. Mr. Belzoni happening 
to meet with one of the miners, who 
had been sent from the mountains 
to the Nile for provisions, received 
such information from him relative 
to Sakiet, as convinced him it could 
not be the Berenice mentioned by 
Herodotus and and that it 

did not lie as far south as Berenice 
is marked by the geog*rapher D’ 
Anrille. Determined, however, to 
judge for himself, he set off, in 


company with Mr. Beechoy, an Eng- 
lish doctor, two Greek servants, the » 
miner from whom he received his 
information, and two hoys. During 
their passage up the Nile, it rose 
three feet and a half higher than it 
did during the former inundation, 
and spread desolation over the face of 
the country. Having arrived at the 
island of Hovassie, he made prepa- 
rations for crossing the desert, and * 
in a few days reached Sakiet, a mi- 
serable village, containing only 
eighty -seven houses, out of which 
only one could he considered thd 
habitation of a person of any di*- 
tinction. Satisfied that this could 
not he the ancient Berenice, Mr. 
Belzoni, without halting* a moment, 
continued his course, hoping every 
moment to come within sight of it; 
but, after several days’ journey, he 
found himself suddenly on the coasts 
of the Red Sea, surrounded by “ one 
of those moles of ruins which shew 
the spot of ancient towns, so often 
seen in Egypt.” From a number 
of observations, which our limits do 
not permit 11s to mention, Mr. Brl- 
zoni concluded that these; were the 
ruins of the ancient Berenice. The 
temple was Egyptian, the first of 
the kind discovered on the coasts of 
the Red .Sea. Mr. Belzoni and his 
party, being almost destitute of pro- 
visions, returned to Mr. Caliud’s 
Sakeit, a village which he thinks 
was built for the ancient miners, who 
worked in the adjacent mountains 
in search of emeralds. Mr. Belzo- 
ni, to convince himself whether 
there was any landing place besides 
that where he had discovered the 
ruins, returned again to the Red Sea ; 
and, having satisfied himself on this 
point, returned again through Sa- 
kiet to Gournou, where he arrived 
after an absence of forty days. 

Shortly after his arrival at Gour- 
nou, Mr. Rankes solicited him to 
ascend the Nile, as fur as the Island 
of Pliiloe, to remove the obelisk of 
which he had already taken posses- 
sion in the name of the British Con- 
sul, who had afterwards ceded it to 
Mr.Bankes. With this, Mr. Belzoni 
gladly complied, but M. Drouetti, 
on hearing of the design, sent Mr. 
Lebulo, one of Jiis agents, to the 
Aga of Assouan, to persuade him 
not to suffer Mr. Belzoni to remove 
the obelisk. Finding the Aga paid 
no attention to him, knowing that 
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Mr. Belzoni hud long since taken 
possession of it, lie went direct to 
the Island; and affecting to the simple 
natives that lie could read the hie- 
roglyphics, pretended, that they 
indicated the obelisk to belong to 
M. Drouetti’s ancestors. Bv this, 
and several other means, added to 
some presents, he nearly frustrated 
Mr. BelzonPs design of removing 
the obelisk ; hut he was not of a 
character to bend before dilliculties, 
^md he succeeded in carrying it to 
* Thebes, where he met with Mrs, 
Belzoni, who had returned from 
Jerusalem. From the moment of 
his arrival, M. Drouetti took every 
opportunity of coming to an open 
quarrel with him ; hut finding he 
would not he provoked, he employed 
his two agents, Lebulo and the ro- 
negado Uossignan, to assault him 
publicly at the head of thirty Arabs. 
— They wore soon joined by M. 
Drouetti himself, hut several other 
Arabs who happened to he passing, 
stopped to see what was the matter, 
and took Mr. Belzoni’s part. Find- 
ing it dangerous to remain any 
longer in Alexandria, Mr. Belzoni 
determined to lea veEgypt altogether, 
and having conveyed his collection 
of antiquities, his sarcophagus, mo- 
dels, drawings, &c. on board, he 
sailed for Alexandria, where lie 
found letters, on his arrival, from 
the t'onsul, and Mr. Bankes, who 
were then absent. The Consul re- 
quested ot him to stop in Alexandria, 
till he had an answer from England, 
and obtained redress for the manner 
in which he was treated. In con- 
sequence of this delay, Mr. Belzoni 
purposed making a journey to the 
Oasis of Ammon, He set off, ac- 
cordingly, and visited many of those 
places whose primitive glory is long 
since set, but which still derive an 
importance, from the splendour of 
their ancient fame. Amongst others, 
we may note the lake Moeris, the 
town and temple of Haron, the an 
rient town of Denay, the ancient 
Bacchus, the ruins of Arsinoe, &c. 
— With the present state of these 
places he makes us particularly 
acquainted, and his opinions, with 
regard to the relations which they 
bear to others, mentioned in ancient 
history, are peculiarly interesting. 
Having procured a guide through 
the desert, he pursued his course 
westward ; and, after a journey of 
two day s > came to various tumuli. 


which he considers to he the graves 
ofCamhyses’soldierSjWho are known 
to have perished in the desert. 

Having passed on, he arrived at 
the village of Zaboo, where he was 
indebted to his address, and the 
experience he had acquired from 
travelling, for his reception among 
the natives; who manifested, at first, 
very great unwillingness to admit 
him among them. Having, how- 
ever, succeeded in conciliating their 
friendship, he made many excur- 
sions round the country, in search 
of antiquities. The natives, how- 
ever, took care to search him all 
over, whenever he returned from a 
cave, imagining he had found a trea- 
sure, which they supposed all these 
caves contained, but which they 
dared not examine themselves, be- 
lieving them to he the resilience of 
devils. He had more difficulty, how- 
ever, in bringing the Sheik, Cady, 
and inhabitants of Kl-Cassar, to ad- 
mit him into their village, as they 
could not he persuaded, that any 
man would have travelled so far in 
search of old stones ; and, conse- 
quently, that it must be treasure 
alone, of which he was in pursuit. 
He obtained permission, however, to 
enter, on condition, that he should 
not write a single word, nor prac- 
tise any sort of magic, during his 
residence among them, lest they 
should fall sick and die. Having 
agreed to these conditions, he was 
permitted to pursue his researches. 
He visited, among other places, the 
tombs and fountain mentioned by 
Herodotus in Melpomene, and which 
he places near the temple of Jupiter 
Ammon. Having explored every 
thing of note here, and in the adja- 
cent country, he returned once more 
to Rosetta, and thence to Alexandria. 
Having obtained no redress for the 
assault, committed on bis person by 
Drouetti and his agents, he jailed 
for his native country, where he 
passed over to England, as already 
related. Since his arrival, he has 
published an account of his travels 
and discoveries, from which we have 
collected our materials for the pre- 
sent memoir. Our limits, however, 
do not permit us to enter into the 
spirit of the work, or the reasonings 
of its author ; and we have, there- 
fore, confined ourselves chiefly to 
such matters as related to the active, 
and not to the speculative part of 
his life. 
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ESSAY ON THE GENIUS OF COWLEY, DONNE AND 
CLIEVELAND. 

( Continual from prtye 48.^ 


Tub feelings of nature become, 
consequently, extinct ; their voire 
is riot heard : their impulse is dis- 
regarded ; and we consider them 
just and natural only, when they 
agree with those from whom we 
think it impious to dissent. This 
appears to me to he the reason, why 
all natural feeling is destroyed, while 
we are travelling from the state of 
nature, where we have no authority 
to direct us, to the state of perfect 
knowledge, where we are enabled to 
estimate the real value of every au- 
thority to which our assent is re- 
quired. It is only in these two 
states that we can exercise a perfect 
freedom of opinion and of language, 
because, in the one, we know not. 
what restriction means, and, in the 
other, we despise the restriction to 
which the tyranny of authority would 
endeavour to subject us. 

These appear to me to he the rea- 
sons, why every trace of natural feel- 
ing seems to he extinct in the writings 
of Cowley and his contemporaries. — 
Perhaps I do not assert more than I 
could easily prove, when I say, 
that every line, every idea, every 
sentiment in Co». ley, Donne, Clieve- 
land, See. can he traced to the philo- 
sophy, the metaphysics, or the liter- 
ature of their predecessors. They 
never venture to think for them- 
selves, and their highest aim is to 
present the thoughts of others in 
a d liferent aspect. They never con- 
sult their own feelings: they even 
address their mistress as if she were 
totally destitute of all natural feel- 
ing, — as if she were an intellectual 
being, who was not in the least sub- 
ject to the dominion of the senses ; 
and as if she could only esteem the 
man, whose Jove was a mere hetero- 
geneous compound of conceit and wit, 
— not the man who loved her as a 
man, and whose love had not the 
remotest alliance with metaphysical 
combinations. Win) can trace the 
least spark of natural affection in 
the following comparison, which 
Donne makes between hiiuself who 
travels, and his wife who stays at 
home, to a pair of compasses ? 


Our two souls, therefore, wh ich arc one, 
Though 1 must go, endure not yet 
A breach, but an expansion. 

Like gold to airy thinness beat. 

If they are two, they are two so, 

As stiff, thin compasses are two; 

The soul, the fixed foot, makes uo sliov. 
To move, but doth if the other do. 

And though it in the center sit, 

Yet, when the other far doth roatn, 

It leans and hankers after it, 

And grows erect as that comes homi . 

Such wilt thou be to me, who must v 
Like th’ other foot, obliquely run ; 
Thy firmness makes my circle just, 
And growB erect as that comes home. 

Such wilt- thou be to me, who must, 
Like tip other foot, obliquely run; 

Thy firmness makes my circle just, 
And makes tnc end where I begun. 

Dryden very justly observes of 
Donne, that 11 be affects the meta- 
physics, not only in his satires, hut 
mills amorous verses, where naluie 
only should reign, and perplexes 
the minds of the fair sex with nice 
speculations of philosophy, when he 
should engage iheir hearts, and en- 
tertain them with the softness of 
love.’* 

Donne has not confined his met a 
physical jargon to his poetical pro- 
ductions. — It is equally characteris- 
tic of liis prose writings. Even in 
the dedication of his poetical works 
to Lord Graven, where it might na- 
turally be expected be would have 
laid aside his eoiueits and witti- 
cisms, lie concludes, by representing* 
the collection of his own poems as 
a pyramid on which his Lordship’s 
statue might rest secure; in which, 
by the bye, the whole compliment is 
to himself, and not to his Lordship. 
— He leaves it doubtful, however* 
whether if he his Lordship’s statue 
or himself, that is to rest on this 
pyramid. “ Although these poems,” 
he says, “ were formerly written 
upon several occasions, to several 
persons, they now unite themselves, 
and are become one pyramid to set 
your Lordship’s statue upon, where 
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yon (not the statue) may stand, like 
armed Apollo, the defender of the 
Moses, encouraging the poets now 
alive to celebrate your great acts.” 

Indeed, it is difficult to think 
well of the national character of the 
English nobility, at a time when 
such puerile absurdities were re- 
ceived as compliments. There is 
great reason to believe, that we owe 
little to our ancestors for that dig- 
nity and true pride of character, of 
which wc justly boast at present; 
nor would it, perhaps, be wandering 
far from the truth, to assert, that we 
an* more nearly allied to the French, 
the Germans, or the Spaniards, of the 
present day, in point of national 
character, than wc are to our own 
great grandfathers. Wc hear no 
longer of that prostitution of genius 
which was so common in England, 
down to the commencement ot the 
eighteenth century. Patrons were 
at this time addressed as demi-gods. 
The hmguageof adulation could not 
he too servile, and, indeed, it is dif- 
ficult to determine, which is the most 
offensive and revolting to our nature, 
— the poet who basely sacrifices at the 
altar of wealth, or the patron who 
Miffeis himself to he exalted almost 
int<» the throne of omnipotence, — 
where he 

K Assumes the God, 

Affects to nod. 

And seems to shake the spheres.’* 

Happily, these lords of the crea- 
tion have no existence at present. 
— English noblemen are too en- 
lightened to think themselves ho- 
nouied by being elevated above their 
own species, and endowed with at- 
tributes of excellence, which are 
placed beyond the reach of human 
attainment. Reason has so far es- 
tablished her dominion amongst us, 
as to remove the veil which had 
been woven in the loom of feudal 
despotism, and interposed between 
the higher and lower classes of so- 
ciety. This veil prevented tnein 
b oni being mutually acquainted with 
each other; for the 'former class not 
only believed themselves to be of a 
superior order to the latter, hut even 
the latter themselves became con- 
verts to the opinion. In many parts 
of Ireland, this blind homage to 
ancestry, arising from a belief that 
they inherit a sort of superior nature, 


prevails at tlie present day, — a fact 
which it is so difficult to reconcile to 
reason, that few can give it credence 
who have not actually resided among 
them. The English nobleman, how- 
ever, has long ceased to believe, that 
nature has drawn any line of dis- 
tinction between him and the pea- 
sant. lie lias, indeed, frequently to 
pity the ignorance of the latter ; he 
finds himself possessed of many en- 
dowments which are entirely denied 
to him ; lie finds himself removed 
from him bjr a vast expanse of men- 
tal illumination; hut he places none 
of these differences to the account of 
nature; and lie justly attributes them 
to the advantages of education and 
cultivated society ; — to the agency 
of circumstances, and the influence 
which they exercise over the human 
mind. 

The genius of the literature of 
every age is considerably influenced 
by the moral character of the people. 
Poets and historians are scarcely left 
any alternative hut that of writing 
what will please, or of not writing 
at all. They cannot please, how- 
ever, without accommodating them- 
selves to the political prejudices and 
national character of the people for 
whom they write. A nation that le- 
spects its own character will produce 
chaste and moral writers, but where 
this character is forgotten, where 
every individual consults only the 
propensities of his own nature, the 
genius of morality and patriotic vir- 
tue wings her flight to some happier 
confines, and a swarm of licentious 
writers, sensual poets, and time- 
serving historians immediately suc- 
ceed. The stage, particularly, be- 
comes a theatre of profanation and 
impiety. This licentiousness seems 
to have infected the English na- 
tion, and, consequently, the English 
writers, from the middle of the seven- 
teenth to the middle of the eighteenth 
century, more than any other country 
in Europe. The prostitution of ge- 
nius was no where more evident than 
on the stage ; and the writer, wbo 
could not accommodate himself to 
the rage of the times, had no elunce 
of advancing himself in publh esti- 
mation. If we were to judge of 
Dryden’s character through the me- 
dium of his dramatic works, -the 
sensuality of his muse would convey 
but a faint conception of that diiii- 
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deuce and real modesty which cha- 
racterized his life. The impressions 
of virtue, however, were too feeble 
to resist the strong" pleading's of 
necessity, and he yielded to that 
licentiousness of manner, and ob- 
scenity of dost ription, which could 
alone crown his dramatic composi- 
tions, if nol with fame, at least with 
success, lie lived to lament the 
immorality of his plays, but he did 
not live to behold the stage re- 
formed, or disposed to reject profli- 
gate characters, and indelicate scenes. 
The English stage, or rather the 
English nation, has surpassed all 
other countries for its indelicate 
comedy. “ Accustomed to the in- 
delicacy of our own comedy,” says 
J)r. Blair, “ and amused with the 
wit and humour of it, its immorality 
too easily escapes our observation. 
But all foreigners, t lie French espe- 
cially, who are accustomed to a bet- 
ter regulated and more decent stage, 
speak of it with surprise and asto- 
nishment.” Voltaire, who is, as- 
suredly, none of the most, austere 
moralists, plumes himself not a little 
upon the superior bienseatice of the 
I' reneh theatre ; and says, “ that the 
language of English comedy is the 
language of debauchery, not of po- 
liteness.” M. Moralt, in his letters 
upon the French and English na- 
tion, ascribes the corruptionof man- 
ners in London to comedy, as its 
chief cause. “ Their comedy,” he 
says, “ is like that of no other coun- 
try ; it is the school in which the 
youth of both sexes familiarize them- 
selves with vice, which is never re- 
presented there as vice, but as mere 
gaiety.” u As for comedy,” says 
Diderot, in his observations upon 
dramatic poetry, “ the English have 
none ; they have, in their place, 
satires full, indeed, of gaiety and 
force, 1 ‘hut without morals, arid with- 
out taste , — Sans nururset sans gout” 
Lord liaiines, in his “ Elements of 
Criticism,” has censured the indeli- 
cacy of English comedy in terms 
still stronger than Dr. Blair’s, con- 
cluding his invective against it in 
these words: — u How odious ought 
those w riters to be, wbo thus spread 
infection through their native coun- 
try, employing the talents which 
they have received from their Maker 
most traitorously against himself, by 
endeavouring to corrupt and dis- 


figure his creatures ! If the comedies 
of Congreve did not rack him with 
remorse, in his last moments, he 
must have been lost to all sense of 
virtue.” We cannot, how ever, agree 
with Lord Kaimes in laying the en- 
tire blame on the writers of comedy. 
If the taste of the nation at large 
had not been vitiated, immodest 
writers would find no encourage- 
ment, and, consequently, would not 
cultivate that species of comedy, 
which tended neither to increase 
their wealth, nor their reputation — 
at least, the greater censure must 
attach to the nation, for what will 
not a writer do, who lives by bis 
profession ? That excuse, which 
Churchill pleads in his own behalf, 
will always he found stronger in de- 
fence of writers than any plea which 
the nation can ever advance in de- 
fence of itself. 

(i What proof might do ; what hunger 
might effect. 

What famish'd nature looking with 11c 
gleet 

On all it once held dear; what fear, at 
strife 

With fainting virtue for the rucuus of 
life, 

Might make this coward flesh, in love 
with breath, 

Shuddering with pain, and shrinking 
back from death, 

In treason to my soul descend to hear. 
Trusting to fate, I neither know »e* 
care.” 

We do not, by this, mean to advo- 
cate profligate writers ; we only 
mean to say that, culpable as they 
are, they are still less so than the 
nation that encourages them. While 
the stage continued to he the great 
nursery of voluptuous writers, it was 
not wonderful, indeed, that those 
who frequented it, did not escape 
the contagion which it was so highly 
calculated to infuse. Of this plea- 
sure it may be truly said, — 

Prineipium dulce est, at finis amoiis 
amarus, 

Lceta venit Venus, tristis abire solet. 

Buchanan. 

Ovid himself, the prince of ama- 
tory poetry, confesses the danger of 
the voluptuous muse, though he 
says, in making this confession, he 
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brings discredit on hi*, own produc- 
tions : — 

Kloquar iuvitus,tcncrosnetauge poetas, 
Submovco dotes impius ipse me as. 

Even Shakspeare, who is, at hot- 
tom, perhaps the most moral of all 
writers, is so replete with that in- 
delicacy which was the growth of 
hi** own age, and with which he was 
necessarily obliged to conform in 
p.ut, that he is too gross for his 
greatest admirers at present; and, 
accordingly, we have an edition of 
his works, m which the obset ne pas- 
sage** ,p'- expunged. When the 
mental poweis arc once vitiated in 
any of their functions, and become 
subject to an improper or immoral 
inilu, nee. the contagion becomes, in 
it manner, universal, and the mind 
takes a false and distorted view of 
all it-, objects. Accordingly, we find 
th it the perversion of moral senti- 
ment which sacrificed truth and 
modesty to obscenity and licentious- 
lies'-, banished nature altogether 
from tin* literary productions* of the 
lime; and servility became; the na- 
tural c> mi, sequence of false sentiment 
and conceit. Cowley, Donne, and 
1 'lle\ eland unite, perhaps, more than 
all the rest, this prostrate servility 
of adulation to i total abandonment 
of nature, who>e modesty they left 
at, an immeasurable distance behind 
them. Donne, not satistied with 
tiansformieg the Collates* of Bed- 
ford into a goddess, endows her with 
dial <li\ iiiity which is the object of 
Christian adoration. In one of his 
epistles, be addresses her in the fol- 
lowing unintelligible rant: — 

Reason is our soul’s left hand, laith 
her right ; 

By these \vc reach divinity,. — that’s* 
you: 

Their loves, who have the blessing* of 
your light, 

Drew from their reason; mine from 
fair faith grew. 

Therefore I study you first in your 
saints, 

Those friends whom your election glo- 
rifies ; 

Thru in your deeds, accesses, and re- 
straints, 

And what you read, and what yourself 
devise. 


But soon the reasons why you're loved 
by all 

Grow infinite, and so pass reason's 
reach ; 

Then back again to implicit faith I fall, 
And rest on what the Catholic voice 
doth teach. 

Donne’s “ Hymn to God in his 
Sickness,” gives us so clear a por- 
trait of his manner, his total want 
of nature, and the length to which 
he carried pun and conceit when he 
could not avoid them, even in so 
sacred a subject, that l shall dismiss 
him with the following quotation 
from it : — 

Since l am coming to that holy room, 
Where with the choir of saints for ever- 
more 

I shall be made thy music, as I come 
I tune the instrument here at the door, 
And what 1 must do then, think heie 
before. 

Whilst my physician* by their love are 
grown 

Cosmog rapli era, and 1 their map. who 
lie 

Flat on this bed, that by them may be 
shewn 

That this is my South-west discovery, 
Per fietuni febrts, by these straits to 
die, 

I joy that in these straits I see my West, 
For though those cm rents yield return 
to none. 

What shall my West hurl me' As West 
and East 

In all Hut maps (and I ant one) are one, 
So death doth touch the resurrection. 

We think that Paradise and Calvary, 
Christ’s cross, and Adam’s tree, stood 
in one pjacc ; 

Book, Lord, and find both Adams met 
in me; 

As the first Adam’s sweat surrounds my 
face. 

May the last Adam’s blood my soul 
embrace. 

Were these lines addressed ironi- 
cally to some Pagan idol, they might 
pass for wit : addressed to the God 
of his faith, they are impious in the 
highest degree. 

Of Clieveland, little remains to be 
said, as all our observations on Donne 
and Cowley are applicable to him. — 
He has not a single poem worthy the. 
attention of a reader of taste ; ami it 
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is doubtful, whether a copy either of 
his or Donne’s poems will he extant 
at the close of flu* nineteenth cen- 
tury, if nuliiic, united with a correct 
nnd elegant taste, continue to he cul- 
tivated and progressively improved. 
At present, indeed, we have so many 
sehoois of poetry, so many heresies 
in matters of taste, that little run he 
s;i id with certainty with regard to 
1 he future; hut if false taste, and 
arbitrary notions of poetic heautv 
were once exploded, the works of 
Donne, Clioveland, and their meta- 
ph\ sieal contemporaries, would soon 
glide into oblivion Their names, 
no doubt,, will travel down to pos- 
terity, while antiquarian rescan h 
lontinurs n> hoard up the useless 
lumber of ancient times, ffinl if it 
ever becomes popular to reject what- 
ever is not stamped with the impress 
of native excellence, — if it ever he 
deemed wise not to encumber the 
mind with useless knowledge, and 
to pervert the taste by the perusal of 
false models, we have no hesitation 
in piophrsying the fate of their 
works. The following lines from 
(flievekmd w ill shew how exactly his 
genius and manner correspond with 
those of Donne and Cowley. 

To Julia , to expedite her Marriott?. 

Think hut how soon the market fails; 
^ our sex lives faster than the males; 
Now since you he?:’ •* (late so short, 
1/ivc double for’t. 

Mow ran thy fortress ever stand, 

If it be not manned ? 

The siege so gains upon the piano, 
ThouTt find the trenches in thy tuce. 


Pity thyself, then, if not me, 

And hold not out, lest, like Ostend 
thou be. 

Nothing but rubbish at delivery. 

To the Memory of Mr, Edward Kiuy 9 
who wan Drowned in the Irish Scan. 

1 am no poet, here iny pen ’s the spout 
Where the rain water of my eyes run 
out, 

In pity of that name whose fate we see 
Thus copied out in fate's hydrography. 
The muses are not mermaids, though 
upon 

His death the ocean might turn Helicon. 
The sea’s too rough for voise, who 
rhymes upon’t, 

With Xerxes strives to fetter the Hel- 
lespont. 

My tears will keep no channel, own no 
laws 

To guide their streams, but, like the 
waves, their cause 

Ilun with disturbance, till they swallow 
me, 

As a description of his misery. 

Peihaps it would he wrong to 
conclude, that ITievrluud felr no 
real sorrow for tin* loss of his fririrti ; 
hut if the greatest scribbler of the 
present day wrote such lines, they 
would he deemed an impious moekriy 
of flu; dead. Itmay he safely asserted, 
that many poets of our own time, 
whose works never pass beyond one 
edition, and who are nexcr more 
destined to he heard of in the lists 
of fame, are not merely superioi to 
Donne and Cowley, but possess merit 
which would become the theme and 
the admiration of future ages, had 
they lived at the same time. 

M. M. I). 


►SONNET, llv Rvondelmonte. 

Spesso amor sotto la forma 
D’amista ride, e s'ascondc : 

Poi si mi seh ia e si eon fo ride 
Con lo sdegno e rol rancor. 

In pietade ei si trasfornm : 

Par Uustullo, e par dispetto : 

Ma nel suo di verso aspetto 
Tempi*’ egli e 1’ istesso amor. 


TRANSLATION. 

Oft will Love Ids radiant eyes « 
("unreal in friendship’s simple guise; 
Disdain or anger oft he wears. 

Or melts in pity’s soothing tears: 
Devotion’s name lie borrows now; 

A joyful face or pettish l»row T : 
lint let him take what shape he; will, 
’Tis Love that hovers round you still ! 

Clio. 
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How often aie persons led to de- 
tract fiom flio merit of others, hy 
a feeling of competition, of which 
they are wholly unconscious. — 44 l 
can have no envious motive for un- 
der* a hiiug Selina ^accomplishments, 
because 1 have no pretensions to ac- 
complishments myself,” says Lavi- 
iiia: 4t therefore we come into no 
competition.” — ke As 1 do not sing, 
I cannot he envious of Lcaiuler’s 
singing,” dies Sophia, t4 because 
nr < nine into no competition.” Cer- 
tainly ?! ry come into no particular 
competition, but there is a genet at 
one, v, hirb answers the same pur- 
pose .ind e\cit'*> equal envy; name- 
ly, competition for notice. While 
Ssfina is displaying her arrnmplish- 
nn*nts, l«a\inia obtains no iu>ti**e. 
While Grander is singing, Sophia’s 
powers of conversation a re mnh - 
sired and un\ah>'*d, and she is md 
attended to. 'To he noticed, if not 
admired, is tie* general wish ; and 
m no, Jmwrur insignificant in the 
eyes of their acnsiahitam es, ar** suf- 
hriiuth s< in tYdr own as to he 
: ..*( • -tied, v. Idle a, display of the 1a- 
J'Mi?' n! o*he’*s causes them to he 
u h'»lly disregarded. 

The pi vsou ho lies, in order to 
t.eicjl - or wb i ed actmn Is 

no ,-r.rr id • if rting the pm* 

po.-c, *»hen tie* slattern, who ties a 
clean apjoo »»w*r a dirty petticoat, is 
oi louii-diioj her nntidiiu : .*■ — the 
o » g I* test gM'si of v iod may blow 
tic ap;on aside; and the sbght’*st 
cios*> e\am nation may detect the 
lie. 

The \ain man is he, uho\ahns 
iiims( |f on the ipia titles and a(i\an- 
tag'es which he really possesses; — 
the conn ited man values himself on 
qualities which he has not, and adds 
poverty of intellect to arrogance of 
pretension. 

Someone has said, and said tiuly, 
that, a woman ran he handsome only 
one way, hut she can be graceful a 
ihonsanl i and the French expres- 
sion of 44 la grave plus In lie rut ore 
tf tie fa heautf” (g* ace still more beau- 
tiful than beauty), is a sort of kind- 
red observation to this. But what 
is grace: Not external conforma- 
tion certainly; — the finest form may 
he devoid of it, and the cluiUbic&l 
Eur, Mag, VoL 82. 


may possess it. One deiindion of 
it is, the power of moving with ease 
and dignity, and with appropriate 
gesture; and it requires a discrimi- 
nating' mind to teach and to bestow 
this power — without it, the best, 
made n an, or woman, would be no 
more than the well-made, well-stuf- 
fed, and well-coloured day figure in 
the room of the artis* ; w hose beauty 
is powerless and valnclcs*-, till the 
creative mind of ihe painlm* puts its 
limbs into graceful and apprnpiiate 
attitudes. 

u Before such genius all objections hy, 
IhrttchardVgviifcel, ami Garrick six feet 
high,” 

says ('hmcidll; hut ns 44 genierl” is 
now he, omc a \ nig n i mi, and fashion 
is urhhraiy over word-* ,«s \w!i as 
diess, ( would rathei tea i ir thus; 

a Pritchard e gi,m' fid, < lan ick siv 
feet iegh.” 

If 1 n ere no? wViueM from lying 
by unv hmter mo'I.i*, 1 should he 
dclrircd fiom it, h % i's Icing con- 
temptible, luraus*' k 1 soe-sy: ucy, 
t lie very neiol in n>f m ns'uie: Sot 
ehihhen ami foo l s , \ t el in • . Glob 
diiui are no* coil 1 ., ions of the pi *d>a- 
hle mischiev oils coi>" , ( oi m is ol tin* 
disgrace of \* las acd looks leg.ird 
them not. Those uho aie old »r ind 
\\ c.ei\ loo weak' to resid temptatiou 
to falsehood, yet too strong not to 
s'"* t!ie dijncuhies end da tigers v\ nil'll 
surrocod it, ate apt to betray them- 
sidies, even while < ominitting the 
\ i< <• of lying: and by an imoluu- 
; i y blush, a snapping i ye-lid, and 
u downcast eye, do homage to that 
truth, against which they are re- 
belling. 

Though no one ran deny that va- 
rious evils are mingled with the 
blessings of existence ; still, if we 
were to take from the catalogue of 
miseries those, \\ hich aie merely the 
result of our own diseased imagina- 
tions, and the distorted or mistaken 
view which we take of circumstan- 
ces and persons, I am com hired that 
ihc list would he astonishingly di- 
minished. 

I have often heard the cry of ' 4 tin: 
church ife in danger and I always 

)’ 
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womlcr tliitl it lias stood no long : — 
for what ed’dice ran lu» considered 
secure, of which no many of the 
newest plJiais are rotten r While 
the dutiee, the idler, the spendthrift, 
the piofliyalc, of whom nothing else 
Vli n f»t* made, is thought good enough 
foi a < lergyman ; and he is licenced 
to take care of the souls of others, 
nim lias notoriously proved that he 
i annul, take care ot his own. Well 
may the friends of the establishment 
exclaim that “ the church is in dan- 
ger for the traitors are within its 
wails, and far inoie formidahle than 
all the conventicles of sectaries, and 
the oiations of demagogues and in- 
fidels. 

Enviable, indeed, are those who, 
when flie hand of faithlessness, trea- 
chery, or death has blighted all their 
own prospects in this life, can delight 
to busy themselves in promoting the 
puhlie or private welfare of their 
fellow-e realm es. Though bankrupts 
themselves in happiness, by trailing 
on commission for others, they will 
by that means gain in time a, small 
capital of their own. 

1 always consider the sceptic, who 
endeavours to deprive his compani- 
ons of their religious belief, by his 
arguments and his eloquence, us in- 
iluenced by the same motives as the 
fox in tin* fable; who having lost his 
tad, and feeling the misery ol the 
on valioi), lonhl not hear that his 
In et hi en should possess an advan- 
tage of which he was deprived; and 
therefore selfishly endeavoured to 
persuade them to cut olf their brush- 
es in imitation of him. 

Rlen and women of talent, who live 
in the i ountry,orina provincial town, 
are veiy apt to overrate their own 
abilities, and to become conceited; — 
those who are in retirement have no 
one to compare themselves with, and 
are, therefore, ignorant of their de- 
ficiencies ; — and those who live in a 
country town have, generally, only 
pigmies to ineasme wilh, and natu- 
turaliy enough, therefore, suppose 
themselves to lie giants. 

Which is the happiest, or most en- 
\ table prison — that being who, hav- 
ing just pretensions to fame and 
nuiveisal homage, is ill full and un- 
disturbed possession of them; or 
that being who having* possessed 
them, and feeling their emptiness, 
has iiutsen to resign them, and re- 


tire from tin* tumult of the woild to 
the quiet of letircmmit? 

There is nothing which require*- 
so much mental courage, and so 
much firm principle, as to tell (hr 
strict truth, in spite of strong temp 
tat ion to tell the lies of interest, id 
pride, and of complaisance ; because 
no fame, no honor await the person 
who so does ; as there is scarcely an 
individual in society who valius 
spontaneous truth, or indeed any 
truth: — to tell a little lib, a vvhiti 
lie, is thought even meritorious on 
some occasions ; while a stint ad 
hcrenoe to truth on small, as well us 
on great points, exposes ihc prison 
who so adheres to he ridiculed, if 
not despised, by people in genet a I . 
therefore, he who can act up to Ids 
own sense of right, in defiance ot 
ridicule and example, and also, nn 
stimulated by aught but tbe whisju-i 
of conscience, is capable of wbal i 
must call the umst difficult moral 
heroism. 

A man of moderate talents !■> a 1 
ways contented with hinixclt— a man 
of sterling talents, on the < ontr.uy, 
is always discontented, because he 
continually discoveis powers and 
acquirements beyond what he pus 
sesses : — thus is the ha 1 i m e in life 
kept even — and those who an the 
hest gifted, are not the moM happy 

How very easy, and how very com 
inon it is to become ridiculous, and 
a mark for petty detraction, though 
possessed ot great personal qualities, 
ruie talents ami superior wit, unless 
a constant watch is kept ovei tin* 
vanity; and how often does one m c 
superior men or women rendered 
objects of ridicule by an interior and 
contemptible one, who lias the povvci 
of playing ihem oil’, as it is tailed, 
and of putting the springs of theii 
vanity, unconsciously, in motion: — 
when so played upon, they lose theii 
shining and marked superiority of 
character, and arc levelled, for the 
time, with the most ungifted of then 
companions — as the toy called tin* 
whiz-gig, however rich and hand 
some it may be from the out warn* 
decoration bestowed on it, when it 
is whirling round under the hand ot 
the player, loses every trace of its 
external beauty, ami looks no better 
than one made of the most common 
materials. 
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l ako'K rally in tin* morning, and 
alter tak in o' a good bieak fast, set 
out f i out luuiii'; — 1 was furnished 
with an oaken cudgel, wliieli I deem- 
ed mii» lit, towards the latter end of 
my journey, he useful: — on the end 
of it was slung a small matter of 
provision, packed up in a haiclker- 
< hief, and then hoisted over my left 
shoulder. A good quantity of rain 
had fallen in the night; it was, how- 
ever, fair when 1 commenced my ex- 
pedition, and I wished it so to re- 
main: for it was no pleasure to an- 
ticipate a wet day, and a journey of 
ihiity miles on foot before me. 

'idle morning was still and beauti- 
ial~ it uas.it the early hour of four 
— I * ou Id not \ r ct distinguish the 
>iin, tho"ih I was sensible he had 
h'fi Ids orean-hed, fiom the beautiful 
stu.iks of colouring in the eastern 
skv Tm express the softnc s mild- 
and l almue s of the scenery at 
that hour, I eannot find adecpiate 
u oids ; those only can eoneeive it 
u ho have witnessed the same. I had 
m>t proei eded more than two miles 
hefoie a few drops alarmed me with 
sppicheii ions of a soaking shower, 
n*m a heavy black cloud that was 
dtiwlv sailing over my head; and 
m\ fears weie mmii realized by a very 
t hick descent , hat followed, on which 
1 betook myself with all speed to a 
that* lied M*1tage that I saw at some 
flisiamc for shelter: its humble in- 
habitants were not vet risen; and 
the only shelter I could obtain was 
Jhat, which the eaves if the dark 
brown thatch afforded: — partially 
■wreened, 1 there wah lied the pro- 
xies', of the shower, which alter- 
nately abated a little, then increased 


with redoubled fury, then shu kened, 
until the dense cloud totally dimi 
liished ; its heavy, dark colour gra 
dually changed to a livelier hue ; the 
drops crew smaller, and fell at u ilm 
intervals; and the sun hurst forth 
in all the glorious refulgence of un- 
clouded splendour: — 1 then pursued 
my journey. It was now lighter: 
and the feathered warblers were 
chanting melodiously among the 
dripping leaves and hianciies of the 
trees; and, flitting from spray to 
spray, seemed to rejoice at the ap- 
proach of morning. I now ami then 
met a solitary rustic, just issuing 
from his cot and hastening to his 
labour, wfio interrupted m\ medita- 
tions no longer than while I icfurn- 
cd his friendly salutation. Tor two 
hours 1 proceeded on in this maimei : 
when thinking it time for another 
breakfast, my former being pretty 
well digested ; and my appetite be- 
in sharpened hy the caller air, I 
turned into a pot-house hard by the 
way side, ,4 keepit hy Maggy Do- 
naldson,” noted for selling g uid auhl 
Scotch drink, a diap o’the rix lit sort ; 
a house where there had been many 
a good splore kicked up hy the de- 
votees of the above liquor. On en- 
tering, Patty, who had cleaned up 
the house, and who was now busy at. 
the kirn, left her task, and lowered 
the tone with which she was sinning 
a song of Hum’s, to attend me; 
though, while sin* placed an old three- 
legged worm-eaten oak table hy tins 
side of the settle on which l had 
seated myself, and furnished it with 
a foaming jug of nut-brown, l caught 
the following: 


u Hut warily tent, when you come to court me. 

And come tin unless the haek-yett be a-jee; 

Syne up the back-stile, and let naebody see, 

And come as ye were na cornin to me: 

And come as ye were na conun to me, 

“ O wliistle, and I’ll route to you, my lad, 

O wliistle, and I’ll come to you, my lad : 

Tlio’ lather and mither and a’ should gae mad, 
O wliistle, and I’ll come to you, my lad. 

1 At kirk, or at market whene’er ye meet me, 

Hang hy me as tlm’ that ye ear’d na a Hie; 

Hut steal me a blink o’ your honnie black e'e. 

Yet look as yo were na lookin at me: 

Yet look as vc weie na lookin at me/ 5 
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Auid Maggy, who sat by the fugle 
with a pipe in her mouth, now ac- 
costed me ?,;<!» “ how' far earn ye this 
nmrnin, glide man.''’ 5 When l had 
.satisjinl he? in this paifimlar, she 
cmpiijid, “ Where 1 was gauu?” 
And when I told her ! was going* to 
visit old Andrew' Gillespie, my un- 
cle, wdm was supposed to he near 
death, she broke out, “ What! Auld 
And iew (Gillespie, that dwells at 
I' 1 1 in ty Kimwe, umang the luuirs, 
sure he's na ill! i should amidst 
greet out h dlh my e'en if we wen* to 
tine him: there is u i u mail* an hi fur- 
ran! fallow in the hintr.i than honest 
auld Andnwv (ijllcqiic : — 1 Lent him 
lung syne, and a’ his kith and kin : 
he ne’er emu I*? the town hut lu* ea’t 
for n cog o’mv nappy, for he was a 
Millie auld rail; shame to the rogue 
that would injure him in word or 
dei'd; an'i hope the to Y ye hue heard 
is riot true, ;;u tint yell find him 
hale and wee], and as runt ie as ever; 
hut if you are geun to Andrew < Gil- 
lespie's tire da\, 3 i 'll find it a king 
step tili’t ; and s ie far’.. 1 run see, 
ye'll hue a v. et day o’f.” I was 
umeh pleased wi’h this enlogl.i.u on 
my reluthe; and 1 eon Id hove stay- 
ed with the .odd Hostess much 
longer, very willingly: for I lo\e 
auld Scoteh songs, auld Seotch tales, 
and auld Scotch diiuk; tlie one of 
whirh auld Mag'V was well noted 
for singing, me ether for telling, 
and the olhti fn soliin:**: — but it 
wf»s absolutely no. es^uy i should 
pioceed, which 1 did, alter exhaust- 
ing thi' last drops of the preeious 
ex hi I i ru ti ng na j > py, g at 1 w ri n g tip t he 
lelies of my repast, and wishing my 
hostess a gude morning. 

Ilefveshed with my rest, I now 
travelled on wkhgre.it vigour, until 
another shower drove me for shelter 
into a. blacksmith's sited ; — after con- 
versing* awhile with honest Hurne- 
win about, the “ v.ee dwarf Davie,” 
or canny elshie of Murk* Istane 
Muir,” who sal for his picture in the 
author of the Popular Novels; and 
wring n«» signs of better weather, 1 
again s t t lot ward. 

Nothing further occurred on my 
journey tor some lime, nor was the 
scenery such us to tempt me to give 
a description of ir: one reason, how- 
eyer, ilia) be, I was anxious to ar- 
rive a: my journeys end; and the 
day was not such as would peimit 
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of a minute examination of many u 
fine scene my course of travels, I am 
sensible, displayed. It was lower- 
ing dark — the whole atmospheri 
was loaded with immense watery 
clouds— the wind was wild and 
boisterous — and with short intermis- 
sions the rain descended in torrents; 
so lluat 1 was soon thoroughly drench- 
ed to the skin. I now stopped again 
for another refreshment, as I was 
arrived at the last inn before a see mb 
iug* the mountains, through which I 
had yet a lotigjou nicy, and not one of 
the best roads. After leaving the inn, 
I began to ascend a very steep path, 
whh h h'ads several miles through 
a wild range of heat by hills, and bar- 
ren moors ; and w hile on this part <A 
my journey, Ireipientlv those line., 
of 1 Suni’s forcibly impressed my re- 
collection : 

w Admiring nature in her wildest grace. 
Tuese uoithei" scenes wit U weary ieef 

i tract; ; 

O'er inauy a winding dale and painful 

TV abodes of covey’d grouse and lunhl 

sheep.” 

The scenery before me u as mop*- 
tie and sublime : not from extent ot 
pruspei 1, but the hr.eh; ot th ■ hhu I 
hills, the depih nud «. h, .♦>,» ?ic -s , *1 
the rallies, tile ru fcge , ha nr li- 

ne* s ami d; sert-lii-e .t o-v uii.g 
all around ; — Ineubob roumiv was 
reui and tossed into mountain**, sub- 
li ee in harrcime? ; an ! mam* mme 
particularly impressive by a Ihhh 
mist, or rain mg, uhcb *at Milieu 
upon tie* sum,. ii ot tvri\ hill, and 
obscured with i'. misty mantle, much 
of the heathy dcrli\ ities:--frr<pieuf 
ly, however, huge poitmns of it 
would be ik taciied, and driven ra 
pidlv along* the mountain-sides, by 
the iuriotis breeze. 

Tie* weather in a si u»rt lime clear- 
ed up, and the sun broke out again 
in his meridian splendmu. ( '-I leered 
with the aspect of the sky, and the 
purr mountain-breeze, which had lost 
a good deal of its chiltness in tin* 
warm sunheaftn.itliai. now burst forth, 
I quit keued my pace, and soon gam- 
ed the top of the hill: ! had a grand 
and extensive prospect of country 
before me for many miles. There is 
certainly nothing that can so pow- 
erfully affect the mind with a kind 
of indescribable scimaliun, as a view 
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from a lofty mountain of one’s own 
and native land — there is in it some- 
thing so thrilling and exlatic, while 
the eye roams over the spat e stretch- 
ing to the utmost boundary of the 
horn/on, on which are scattered the 
thatched mansions of rural inno- 
renee; traces the winding 1 river 44 or 
hum, stealing under the lang yellow 
hroom gladdens at the prospect 
of a thousand healthy pastures, che- 
quered o’er with (locks and herds; 
and distinctly notes its own village 
Spire, embow er’d cot, and well known 
meads; while memory hastily recalls 
the days of careless childhood, its 
youthful compeers, and the romantic 
notions and feelings of youthful ima- 
gination; — while again the nohle 
hindsc„pe, the stupendous harriers, 
and the vast blue concave of heaven, 
with all il'v host of clouds, attract 
the wondrous gaze, the emotions of 
tin* mind acquire an elevation and 
sublimity, w bich no other situation 
<an produce; ami tin* soul dwells 
and expand-' with the grandeur of 
it' sensations, until it again subsides 
in di* appointment. that it cannot in 
u.»rds t ive bitth t«» its inexpressible 
and mint o calrh- impressions. 

■\ 1 1 hoe v b ) r t sat h baste to airive 
at fbe end of my jjourne\. i could 
not toibeai sto mug now and then 
to i I'lJemeialc a* charming ]noh- 
pe»t, which w:-** not. however, rc- 
maiknhb* for fcilihty <u lusuriniit 
clothing , bn 1 ehielly foi its hold out- 
line, and uatuidl. though lather 
it iked leagues The cots of the 
nea • entry weir, in geneial, m utter- 
ed at a good dista in e from -ach otln r; 
<atb defended in some degive fiom 
lie- rude niounii i'i winds by a few 
u*ees, which towered high above the 
humbl root oi f.tdul th;«t< h, and was 
surrounded with the necessary ap- 
pendages of a haru and a byre. 1 
proceeded on, and soon descended 
the s*eepv bill: at the bottom was a 
small clachan, or liaodct, containing 
a pot-house, where I devoured the 
remaining fragments of provision, 
and *ml. forward again with renewed 
v igor v . 

Crossing the n otow stone bridge 
at the extu mity of the village, I 
entered a dt*cp and romantic glen ; 
on tin* edgeot which, at Ihe distance 
of four miles, was the humble man- 
sion ot my uncle Andrew. The hr- 
fumnentioutd stream lucuiupunied 


me on my way; sometimes gliding 
between green banks with an' ahno^r 
iinperceptahle motion ; sunii'times 
rattling along clear, broad and shal- 
low, showing its round smooth peb- 
bles; and sometimes rushing with 
deafening noise down its deep-worn 
bed, and toiling its waters to foam 
among* the huge masses of rock, 
overgrown with moss, which had 
been severed by some convulsion of 
nature from the enormous dills that 
protruded from the sides of the val- 
ley : — these were high and precipit- 
ous, and in most places rocky, with 
here and there u shrub or stunted 
tree; and one might now and then 
discern a few sheep, nibbling the 
scanty grass among the craggy elitfs 
above, which as one passed, looked 
down with ail earnest ga/e, gave a 
solitary bun, and then quietly resum- 
ed their eating. 

The vale wound about in a sei- 
peulinc direction ; and fiom the va- 
rious aspects of every turning point, 
which w leu at a dislao. «» it dispki\ 
ed, much was given fur speculation 
Us to the conise which it would Take 
among the h.bynnth of mount on- 
bases, where ojiiei dells or glens 
one tied from this : — 1 however gain- 
ed point itUt r point, until I sau\ w it**, 
mingled ■ en* atiou » of phasure and 
pain, fin* *dej ping-doiies ovci lire 
hiook, .mil the steep /ig-zui' {Mill 
which 1 must leave tin valley. (>\, 
taking this path, passing through 
the Jiltle h.«ndel at the top of fh< 
mount. fin, and descending on the 
other side, I came to i he lev el, w hence 
it w v as ''ii! a few fields length of gen- 
tle asecnl, up to luy uncle’s* by 
which 1 should cut my journey short 
ei a few furlongs. When l arrived 
at the hamlet, I enquired of a shep- 
herd the nearest way to the Flinty 
K ii owe : 44 Ye maun gac hack the 
gate ye cam again,” said he; 44 down 
the brae, and over the hurt), and hep 
the left ban’ ; and when \e aie by 
<h’ meikle stane, gae through the 
wee yelt, and follow the burn till vc 
get to the mill, and then ye’ll he at 
the bottom o’ the Flinty* Knovve.” 
44 Th ink ye, friend,” replied I ; 4w hut 
I’m na** for ganging that gate sue 
long as l ean tin’ a shorter Way, \e 
ken there is a nearer way git v e'wad 
t« H- 1 onus now, just, shew ‘me the 
load.” 44 Weel,” answeu d he, *■ ye 
may gang thiou-U the stile oui oVi 
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tho ground, an by the thorn an then 
ye’ll see, its a tharhit house aiming 1 
the trees, ve canna iniss’t.” “Thank 
ye,” said h and away 1 went ; in a 
quarter of an hour 1 found myself 
going up the held that led to the 
house, and a crowd of sensations 
rushed into my mind. 

Many years had elapsed since I 
had wandered about tins very mea- 
dow in careless infancy; and the 
pretty secluded cot to which 1 was 
advancing had been my home; 1 
looked around on the lulls anil dales 
and could easily recognize them as 
my old acquaintances. “ Ha!” said 
I, “ye change not your appearance ; 
ye grow not old in the course of 
time; the feebleness of age cometh 
not upon you ; ye still smile in the 
brightness of summer, and frown in 
the lowering winter. For ages ye 
have reared your towering crests, 
and given food to the Hocks and 
herds that have chequered your dark 
surface ; ye have given a direction 
to the murmuring brook that pro- 
ceeds from you, till it seeks, far dis- 
tant, the mighty ocean : and while 
generation after generation hath 
passed away, ye have preserved un- 
varied the features ye possessed in 
ages gone — even now, as in years 
past, my eyes behold the still sun- 
shine sleeping upon your gentle 
sloping declivities, interrupted only 
when the light cloud of spring for 
a moment casts over them its pass- 
ing' shadow.” 

My cogitations were suddenly in- 
terrupted the gate at the end of 
the pasture, which 1 opened. In 
another moment I was in the porch 
of the cottage. I lifted the latch 
and went in; the house appeared 
just the same as I had left it ten 
years ago. The furniture was the 
same, and each piece occupied the 
same position. The old clock stood 
ticking in the corner, as it had done 
for fourscore years ; the oaken settle 
remained behind the door, and my 
uncle’s antique two-armed chair by 
the fire-side : but I saw no Hying 
creature in the house besides the cat 
on the hearth-stone, I listened 
awhile, hut could hear nothing. — 
At this 1 rather wondered, as of 
yore the house was seldom, scarcely 
ever, totally deserted, j then went 
forward into the spenee or country 
parlour, wheie I iound several 


neighbours, cousins, and the ser- 
vants, all standing in deep silence 
around the bed of my dying uncle. 

On entering, all eyes were turned 
upon me; I was a stranger to most 
ot them. There were, however, one 
or two who remembered me — I ad- 
vanced to the bed-side, and the coun- 
tenance of my uncle for a moment 
brightened up at my approach, Imt 
soon subsided again into a cold 
tranquil indifference. 

it was plain that death was rapidly 
approaching. He had been speech 
less several hours, consequently we 
could hold no conversation. He 
however put out his hand, which J 
grasped with an affection redoubled 
by the prospect of soon losing him 
for ever. In my younger days I 
had lived with him ; and he, having 
no children of his own, was then 
remarkably fond of me. Subse- 
quently that affection was strength- 
ened between us, and although Fro- 
vidence had cast my lot in another 
country, yet we had kept up a 
friendly and affectionate intercourse; 
some time previous to this indispo- 
sition 1 had again removed to within 
thirty miles of his residence, whit h 
was the place from whence I set out 
on tli is sorrowful visit. 

My uncle was a man of sound 
judgment, keen observation, ami 
cheerful, social disposition; joined 
to a thorough knowledge of man- 
kind — he loved a cheerful glass : — 
he was kind to his servants and de- 
pendants: — and, though rather of 
frugal and saving disposition, yet 
he was charitable to his poor neigh- 
bours. In his friendships he was 
rather capricious, hut firm in his at- 
tachment to the kirk and the go- 
vernment of his country. He was 
apt to be a little passionate and hasty 
in his temper; his resentment, how- 
ever, was seldom of long duration: 
on the whole, he was well beloved 
by those among whom he dwelt; 
and might be pronounced a good 
neighbour, and an excellent subject. 
Hy a long course of industry in his 
profession he had amassed a pretty 
good property, the knowledge of 
which had drawn around him a host 
of needy relations ; chiefly, however, 
consisting of nephews ; who besieg- 
ed him with flattery and professions, 
but whose attentions were chielly 
drawn forth by their hopet of inlie- 
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riling the old man's property; — 
how lie had willed his property was 
not known: lie was a man of pru- 
dence, and seldom blabbed out his 
private affairs when there was no 
especial need of such promulgation. 

On my arrival 1 consequently 
found all the friends about him re- 
markably attentive, and duteous in 
1 hoit behaviour; though it was very 
evident that a good deal of their 
a (feet ion was assumed for the occa- 
sion. Shortly after my arrival, he 
ftdl into a kind of doze, and all left 
(ho room, save an attendant or two. 
Peggy, the servant who had lived 
with my uncle fourteen or fifteen 
years, now insisted on my taking 
some refreshment, and accordingly 
set. meal bcfoie me. 1 was too much 
agitated to feel any thing like plea- 
sure in m\ **epast, and what 1 ate 
was more to please the faithful old 
domestic, than from any inclination 
of my own ; accordingly, when my 
slight meal was over, 1 got up and 
went to the window in a serious and 
reflecting* mood. The afternoon 
was far advanced, and the scenery 
without tv as wrapped in tranquility. 
a Tin* sunshine, cloudless, bright, and 
still, 

SI* pi on the lawn and heathy hill ; 
And gently stole fiom leaf and flower 
The moist me of the morning shower. 
At tiinop. the soft and zophyry breeze 
Moved ihe ligh! branches of the trees, 
Which, while they shifted to and fro, 
Waved us exact their shades below ; 


Then taking o’er the lawn its course. 
The waving grass confessed its force T 
And every flovv’rct on the mead, 

Bent while it passed a trembling head.' 

I was soon summoned from my 
station to the parlour, my uncle had 
somewhat revived, and his speech 
had returned. He told us death was 
making* rapid advances, and that we 
might mm n expect the moment of 
his dissolution, lie informed me 
where we should find his will, and 
gave us some excellent advice on oui 
future conduct. 

Some things he requested us to 
perform which I thought were a lit- 
tle odd : — lie wished us to read his 
will in the room where he was, im- 
mediately after he had expired, lie 
desired that he, might not he laid 
out, as it is commonly called, mPil 
at least twelve hours after his depar- 
ture; and that his Jargv two-armed 
oaken chair might he placed in all 
order and solemnity at the head of 
the table every meal, and that it 
should remain unoccupied till after 
his funeral. He also wished to be 
interred in a very deep grave. All 
these requests we promised faithfully 
to observe: when after taking an at* 
fectiouatc farewell of each, lie qui* 
etly resigned himself to his pillow — 
his breathing became more and more 
faint — till at last we could perceive 
it no more. 

(To be continued.) 


A ntllUJTK TO THE MEMORY OP MISS E N , 

Who died in 1.S22, a [fed 17. 

IX rkb let a stranger, who well knew thy worth. 

Save from devouring time thy spotless name : 

A stranger, far removed from rank and birth — 

His muse unlettered, and unknown to fame. 

Sweet Ellen ! — loveliest hud that ever blew. 

Or spread its fragrance to The blushing morn ; 

Affection's child,— -to every virtue true, — , 

Ah! why from hearts that loved so early torn ? 

Oft shall the hand, that pens this mournful lav. 

Cull from each stem fresh liow’rs of earliest bloom 

To deck thy urn, long ere the dawn of day. 

And shed their dewv tears on Ellen’s tomb. 

1 F, 
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CHOOSING A WIFE; OB, THE BACHELOR’S NOTE-BOOK. 


Seventeen. — F irst love — virgin 
heart— Mushes and baxhfulness — too 
young — in love for the romance of 
it— not know her own mind — no ho- 
nour in captivating fifty girls at 
s i x teen — fi ve-an d-twcn ty, cl laraeter 
formed — prudent, discreet — too old, 
chances going hv — glad to catch at 
any — twenty-two, i. e. called nine- 
teen — blue or black eyes indifferent, 
dark blue preferred — quite pule — no 
deception, ronyc hard to detect some- 
times — blush better seen — beauty of 
blush chiefly in the sentiment of it 
— fmc teeth and hair — rarely com- 
bined — good ancle — no display of it 
— not from hoarding school — not 
passionately fond of dancing — sing- 
ing great recommendation — warm 
hearted and affectionate, not enthu- 
siastic — fond of the country — thou- 
sand or two highly desirable. 

Any. 7.- — Tunbridge Wells, Smith’s 
Hold — only two pretty women at 
table — one* called Caroline, quite to 
my taste — light as a fairy, true sym- 
metry, noble creature sat next to 
me — Miss Dash wood finest bust 1 
ever saw — beautiful hair — braids 
and curls different shades — might be 
natural, helped twice to fish, besides 
poultry and pastry. Mem! mark 
that. 

Any. 10.- Miss Dash wood engag- 
ed to a silversmith in London — sorry 
for it — too good for a tradesman’s 
wife; thiel; ancles, though — cats im- 
moderately. 

Any. 12. — Tickets to the assembly 
— Caroline and Maria and her mo- 
ther — Cary best dancer in the room 
— looked lovely, afraid she had co- 
loured a little — very pettish about 
the rain — don't like the sly looks 
die casts at Maria, as if to say, I’ve 
caught him — think she’s fond of me 
— some doubts about temper. 

A up. 15. — Joked Cary about mar- 
riage — -just as 1 wished, renew it 
again — don’t think she has any for- 
tune. 

Any. 17-— Lucky escape, Caroline 
a termagant — slapped the chamber- 
maid — talk of the whole house — 
won't go to the rooms to-night, glad 
of it — go myself. 

Auy. IS. — Nicisli girl the first I 
danced with, Miss Corlcs-t-cxqumlc 
complexion— red hair— talked too 


much — not in the humour for it— 
disappointed about Caroline — Ladies 
always before hand in extending 
their hands in quadrilling — feel ra- 
ther auk ward with Caroline — hope 
they leave soon— Mrs. Smith says 
to-morrow. 

Any. 22. — This day Mr. Mrs. and 
Miss Morrison joined our table — 
Fanny Morrison quite a Hebe — 
mouth like a rose-bud — fare full of 
dimples — sufficing plumpness — ra- 
ther trussed — all smiles and good 
humour* — only laughed when the 
dog tore her gown — mother ill health 
— very fractious — Fanny sweetly 
assiduous — good daughter — good 
wife — only child — father a coal mer- 
chant — rather objectionable — no 
lack of money, 

Any. 2fi, — Fanny improves daily 
— never liked any one so well since 
Eleanor — to call in London? No — 
City road — no attempts at hooking 
in — the likeliest I’ve seen. 

London, Scpl. i2. — Called at Mor- 
rison’s — no one at home — veiy un- 
lucky — house rather dirty — otten 
the case where there's sit kness — 
can’t call again well without a pre- 
tence — purchase four orders for the 
play, 1 1. 8s. 

Sept. J 5.— Coach to Coven Nga rden 
Theatre four shillings and sixpence 
—sixpence too much — verv illyof 
Fanny to say she would rather pay 
double than dispute it — no lmml — 
no necessity for it — gaped at Julius 
Ciosar, laughed at lllue Heard — not. 
read mu m — proyidi/ — venildlihj — 
no time to span* — augeliedisjiosition 
and temper- — mad* 1 me say more than 
I intended — don’t think i committed 
myself — serious thoughts of propos- 
ing — wish she had not miscalled 
those words — call in City-road to- 
morrow — going to office. * 

Sept. !(>.-— breakfast cups differ- 
ent patterns — Fanny rather insipid 
- — hair in papers — neck-frill dirty — 
half engaged to dine on Thursday 
— Fanny to write — wonder how— sir 
—dear sir — dear Mr. Price — Miss 
Morrison’s compliments — Tom to 
sup to-night— consult him. 

Sepl. 16.— -That infernal letter— 
Tom to see it too — Mr. Price , fisq.~ 
confounded ignorance*— could not 
marry a Venus with a vulgar soul— 
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all off — say I*m going to Wales — 
stay uncertain.— Poor Fanny! think 
she cried at parting — may do after 
all — Mayor’s spelling hook — quite 
young still. 

Sept. 22. — Saved ail old woman 
from being run over; daughter 
fainted in my arms — bewitching 
hlark eyes— Jewess — Rachel— augh 
— like to meet with my wife by acci- 
dent — stage coach — play. 

General observations and senti- 
ments — begin to understand the ie- 
•male character — woman devoid of 
vanity a non-entity — expect flattery 
like* food — few receive it gracefully 
— manners seldom entirely natural- 
different in the company of their 
own sex and ours — generally affect 
coync-s — not always assumed — never 
could make Eleanor confess she lo\« 
ed me— Middleton says his wife ne- 
ver kissed him till she was his wife 
—gentle ♦juiet demeanour preferable 
—vivacity apt to degenerate into le- 
vity-better tempi rs on the whole 
than we are— distinguished talents 
»»f any kind no advantage to a wo- 
man unless she makes money by 
them— rather a wife who wrote Greek 
than one who studied stock-jobbing 
— when politicians always opposition 
— don’t think they talk, on the whole, 
more than me", only longer at a 
lime— great art, knowing when to he 
silent — not aw.«re of the extent of 
their influence — don’t use it skilfully 
—every one desirous of being mar- 
ried— m ver an old maid at five-aad- 
forty f»um choice— never met with a 
•woman who was at once very pretty 


and witty— don’t like visiting where 
number of daughters, down right 
snapdragons with mothers and aunts 
— great many pretty portionless 
misses on hand at present — wonder 
any man should prefer a widow 
where money is not in the case — fe- 
male youth so sweet and engaging— 
wonder if I could meet w 7 ith a girl 
who had never heard of Moore or 
By run. 

Lime , Dorset ,Oct. 2.— Like to know 
who that lovely creature was that 
opened her pew for me on Sunday— 
Miss Leeson. 

Oct. Uh — Lucky business brought 
me down to Lime — very true, “mar- 
riages made in heaven” — Miss Lee- 
son perfect divinity — reminds me 
of Johnson’s Fidelia, in attention 
to her grandfather— manners, per 
son, mind, fortune, disposition, tem- 
per, connexions — all 1 could desiia 
— cannot suppose what fault sh» 
lias — must leave some — surprised 
she is disengaged — many deserving 
girls lost in seclusion. 

London, M(Uf 12.— Married at St. 
George’s, Southwaik, to Martha Lee 
son — happiest day of my life — biide 
cake Hying — Msitors calling — om- 
hundred at hou^e-vvanniug--toldTom 
ail bachelors should he taxed dou- 
ble, who said they ought among othe\ 
luxuries — impertinent fellow — ecli 
bury to matiimouy like ha i ley watci 
to rich burgundy— caudle and ei ring 
— christening and comjdimenN - 
clean fire-side— gout and good dm 
liers— O ! rare aunt Uoroth\ , 

Akictta 


LINES TO LAURA, 

Think not from me thy cause of grief to hide. 

For well 1 know the secret of thy breast: 

Love reigns triumphant there in all his pride. 

Thy sighs, thy looks betray the tyrant guest. 

Nor deem it strange I’ve read thy tender woe. 

Though well conceal’d by womans modest art ; 
Love’s pupils must their master’s language know; 
And my instructor was— my own fond heart. 

Amelia Out r 

a 


Eur, Matf VoL 
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SKETCHES OF SOCIETY AM) MANNERS TN LONDON 
AND PAULS. 

LETTER II . 4 

Th( Margins de Vermont in London, to Sir Charles J)arnlei /, Bart., at Paris, 


You English arc sucli ramblers 
that, perhaps, of all places home is 
the last, where your frieruls have any 
ehanre of finding you. Deeply, 
therefore, as I share the disappoint- 
ment, my dear Darnley, which you 
have had the .kindness to express at 
our separation, 1 eoufess I am more 
grieved than surprised at your ab- 
sence. You are very philosophical 
in discovering, that we may both 
derm* some advantage from the sin- 
gular coincidence, which sent, you 
by one road to Pirns, while J took 
the other to Loudon. Tills kind of 
moralizing, and drawing good from 
evil, is quite characteristic of your 
national disposition. 1 cannot he 
so reasonable, nor shall 1 ever cease 
to regret the Joss of your valuable 
assistance, in viewing' this interest- 
ing country. Rut as hate lias de- 
prived me of so able a conductor, 
l must grope my way in the dark as 
well as 1 can; and, after having 
done so, I shall avail myself of your 
permission, and submit my remarks 
to the examination and correction 
of your superior judgment. Nor 
shall 1 hesitate when 1 perceive, in 
your observations on France, any 
error which my local knowledge 
fiui set right, to point out to you 
the supposed mistake. 

In reading your letter, I could 
not, help smiling at some of yonr 
critiques. No one is more liheial 
than yourself; yet so difficult is it 
to divest oneself of early prejudices, 
that even you seem to consider all 
those incongruities whit h drew your 
notice on the road to Paris, as pe- 
culiar to the country which you are 
visiting; forgetting what a modern 
writer observes, with equal truth 
ami neatness, “ that inconsistency 
is the grand characteristic of man.” 
J do not pretend to assert, that no 
absurdities can he found in our 
usages and manners ; hut in what 


region, inhabited by human beings, 
will no similar imperfections be dis- 
covered? Jn general, 1 believe, it is 
true, that in your favoured island 
more pains are taken to preserve 
a corresponding propriety in all 
you do or undertake, than else- 
where ; hut even in England, do 
you think there are no inconsisten- 
cies ? 

I have, as yet, only spent one 
week in this proud Albion, yet 1 
have not done so, without perceiv- 
ing that, in spite of its freedom, 
moral rectitude, and diffused know- 
ledge, thi' country has still its con- 
tradictions. 

To begin with the Inns, which 
are generally, and perhaps justly, 
considered as superior to those on 
the Continent, and which some tra- 
vellers have compared to the Palaces 
of Princes, l confess that, in many 
respects, they deserve the praises 
which have been lavished on them. 
The civility of tin* landlords, and 
the almost troublesome attention of 
the waiters, — the well-carpeted and 
well-aired rooms, into which the 
fatigued stranger is conducted on 
his arrival, — the blazing lire, — the 
dose -drawn curtains, — the hand- 
some and easy soplia, — the side- 
hoard covered with glass and plate, 
and the general cleanliness of all 
around, are circumstances well cal- 
culated to justify such encomiums. 
Now, notwithstanding these varied 
conveniences, your most celebrated 
Inns are deficient in many things, 
essential to the comfort of a person 
accustomed to the manners and ha- 
hits of the Continent. 

When after a boisterous though 
rapid voyage I landed at Dover, 
(after having been much indisposed 
on the passage) I took up my quar- 
ters iri one of tin* best hotels of that 
town, I was no less surprised than 
delighted at the manner in which 


Translated from the original French 
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1 was welcomed in this house of 
public entertainment. The master 
of the establishment met uie as 1 
left the packet ; and, hearing that 
J intended to he his lodger, insisted 
on being my guide, and walked 
before me to his dwelling, promis- 
ing, at the same time, that he would 
himself see my luggage conveyed to 
the Custom-house, and would super- 
intend the examination of its con- 
tents. 

At the door of the inn I was re- 
ceived hy his wife, a smiling and 
well-dressed young woman, who 
conducted me into a small hut com- 
fortable apartment ; and in less than 
live minutes l found myself quite at 
home, while half a dozen waiters 
busied themselves in anticipating 
my wishes. One stirred the lire, 
a second drew down the curtains, 
a third placed on tin* polished table 
a paii of wax randies, a fourth 
lighted them, a fifth brought r* news- 
paper. and a sixth, on my enquiring 
about dinner, ran for a bill of fare. 

“ Well,” thought I, tins Eng- 
land seems, indeed, a most delight- 
ful place, and a simple traveller is 
better treated here than an Ambas- 
sador or reigning Prince in other 
countries. Nor did 1 forget to con- 
trast all these civilities with the 
cold and bang! ly manner in which 
you and 1 were so often received at 
similar houses in America. When 
the bill of fare, which was as long 
as la carte at a French restaurateur's* 
was produced, some of my miseries 
began. — It contained a list of every 
kind of butcher’s meal, every kind 
of poultry, every kind of fish, and 
every kind of vegetables ; but all 
these tilings were to dress, and no- 
thing was ready, though the hour at 
which l arrived was precisely that 
at which I know the generality of 
Englishmen arc in the habit of din- 
ing. The necessity of waiting, while 
my meal was preparing, did not 
very well accord with the ravenous 
appetite of a man who had not eaten 
since sun-rise, and who, in the inter- 
val, had crossed the Channel : hut 
compelled to do so I requested, 
without making any selection, that 
my landlady would have the good- 
ness to order for me whatever could 
he most expeditiously conked. No 
time was lost in executing iny or- 
ders ; hut when, on being infoimed 


that the dinner was ready, l begged 
that the soup might be brought in. 
I found, to my great disappoint- 
ment, that that usual, and almost 
from habit necessary article in a 
Frenchman’s meal, had beenomitted. 
“Then,” said 1, “ let me have what 
you have substituted.” A slice of 
boiled cod, with a very insipid sauce 
made of oysters (which I happen 
particularly to dislike) was followed 
by a plate of mutton chops, which 
were so hard and so raw, that J 
could with difficulty persuade my- 
self to taste them ; and the potatoes, 
which filled another dish, were 
scarcely more inviting. J requested, 
therefore, to have some other veget 
ahles, when some greens were placed 
on the table — hut they, too, wen 
underboiled. One of the waiters, 
perceiving that 1 did not seem t<* 
relish the dinner which he had set. 
before me, said, very civilly, “ Sii, 
would you choose something else? 
— Perhaps you would prefer a beef- 
steak, a veal cutlet, or a slice of cold 
ham ?” 

“ Oh, no: — cannot 1 have a par- 
tridge — some pigeons — a pan lei an 
rift - — a friettndeau — or a vol-au-vcnl ? ’ * 
(mentioning some of the articles 
which in France are met with in ihe 
commonest inns.) His answer con- 
vinced me that nothing of the kind 
was here to he had without several 
hours previous notice. In despair • 
called for pastry: when an ill-inude 
apple-tart and some tasteless jelly 
were brought in; — and u hen 1 asked 
for a desert, a few oranges, a dry 
biscuit, and a dish of sour apples, 
were all which 1 could obtain. In 
respect to wine I was equally unfor- 
tunate: 1 first tried the pint, hut it 
appeared so very strong to my pa- 
late, that 1 seemed to he swallowing 
liquid flames of fire and ether: 1 
changed it for claret; the beverage 
thus denominated proved so adulte- 
rated, that I could scarcely recog- 
nise in its taste the most distant, re- 
semblance to my favourite Bordeaux, 
But to conclude the tale of mes pet - 
its malheurs , ray next demand was 
for coffee:— after I had waited half 
an hour, a silver salver was placed 
before me, containing an elegant 
vase of the same metal ; and by its 
side a china disli, with a well-butter- 
ed muffin, and a cut-glass jug full 
of the richest cream* All these pie- 
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aralions promised weil; hut when 
hega n to pour out the coffee from 

the ornamental ]>ot winch held it, I 

found it «■/» ill-made, and so diluted 
with water, that it was not without 
disgust that 1 swallowed a cup-full. 

Git! le refreshed by my dinner, and 
exhausted with the fatigues of the 
day, l expressed, at an early hour, 
my intention of retiring to rest; as 
soon ns 1 told the waiter that such 
was my wish, a pretty and well- 
dressed young 1 woman, who said she 
was the chamber-maid, made her ap- 
pearance; and carrying a wax ta- 
per in a silver candlestick, led me 
through the intrirate mazes of an 
old staircase, which seemed to run 
from one end of the; house to the 
olhrr, into a low-roofed room, where 
a small Imt neat bedstead, with fur- 
niture of snowy-white linen, aeceom- 
panird with e\rvy other apparent, 
comfort, seemed to promise that if 1 
hud not dined very luxuriously, L 
should be indemnified by the enjoy- 
ment of a good night’s repose; think 
then of my disappointment, when 
on lying down that, instead of the 
pile of mattresses to which we are 
accustomed in France, there was 
nothing here hut a down feather-bed, 
tin* heat of which was intolerable; 
while the sheets had been so highly 
mangled, that I could not find a 
resting place. After tossing about 
for sr\rral horns in a state of fever- 
ish imitation, I had at last sunk into 
an uneasy sleep, when I was sud- 
denly roused by tin* sound of a horn, 
which announced, as 1 was informed 
the next day, the arrival of the Lon- 
don mail-coach. Again 1 attempted 
to uvmpiillize myself; and, after an 
tut enul of some time, fell again into 
an impel te**! slumber, when I was a 
second time disturbed by a still loud- 
er noise than that which had at first 
awakened me: it was occasioned by 
some late tra\cllers, who finding the 
gate of the inn closed, which was 
directly under inv windows, were 
Knocking at it, and demanding post- 
horses, 

Much was my first night at an Eng- 
lish inn ; and such my experience of 
the comtorts, the much vaunted com- 
hms of a < ountry winch, in this res- 
pect, is said to be superior to all the 
world. 

You will acknowledge that, if be- 
fore you hud been a week in Fiance 


you discovered somo inconsistencies, 
before 1 had passed twenty-four hours 
in this island, I had sufficient cause 
to make a similar complaint. My 
hill, too, for these wretched accommo- 
dations amounted to something more* 
than two guineas; for which sum at 
Paris, after eating the most luxuri- 
ous dinner at Leauvilliers’ or Her- 
berts’, you may sleep at any of the 
most expensive hotels, in such a bed 
as a Roman emperor would not have 
disdained. Nor were the circum- 
stances which I have mentioned pe- 
culiar to Dover — -wherever 1 stooped 
on the road I found similar advan- 
tages, and similar disadvantages. At 
every inn I enjoyed on my arrival 
the comforts of a good fire, and a 
well aired room; and in all of them 
the charm of extreme cleanliness, 
and great ci\ ility hut when wish- 
ing to satisfy my appetite 1 called 
for the hill of faie, 1 unifoimly re- 
ceived a long list of mutton, veal, 
beef, lamb, poultry, and fish to dress ; 
and I soon learnt that, unless l wa. 1 * 
disposed to wait three or four hours 
for the preparation of a dinner, and 
to treble the already heavy charger* 
of my travelling expenses, that the 
only real choice was between a tough 
mutton-chop and a hard heel-steak, 
between an ill-cooked veal cutlet and 
a raw leg of roast lamb, and between 
stale pastry and insipid jelly. 

Having thus spoken frankly of 
the inconveniences which i have ex- 
perienced, it gives me great pleasure 
to reverse the picture, and to speak 
to you of the satisfaction which my 
journey has already afforded me. 

Ingoing from Dover to London. 
I was delighted with the rapidity of 
the posting, the beauty of the horses, 
and the civility of the drivers— tin* 
excellence of the roads— the rich va- 
riety of the landscapes — the orna- 
mented grounds and elegant villas 
of the, gentry — the white cottages 
and neat gardens of the peasantry — 
the picturesque villages — the appear- 
ance of comfort so generally dis- 
played in the dresses and dwellings 
of all orders of the people — and 
with the first sight of your renown- 
ed Thames, flowing majestically be- 
tween the counties of Kent and Es- 
sex; and so crowded with vessels, 
that 1 seemed to behold a forest of 
masts. I was also much surprised 
at the multitude of travellers, whom 
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I met, in private and public carriages 
of all descriptions. You arts indeed, 
rt wandering nation, par eminence . 
I am persuaded that, between Dover 
and London, 1 saw twice as many 
persons as will be found at any time 
in the road between Paris and Gene- 
va ; though the latter journey is at 
least tour times longer than the 
former. 

As I approached London, I en- 
deavoured to discover the dome of 
St. Paul’s. It was at last pointed 
out to me, but it was so enveloped 
in a cloud of smoke, that with dif- 
ficulty I perceived its mighty top. 
In driving over Westminstrr-bridge, 
I lamented, that a nearer view of 
the river was impeded by the lofty 
parapets; but what I did see ex- 
eited my admiration. In entering 
the town, l confess I was disap- 
pointed. After traversing a shabby 
street, formed almost entirely of 
shops, 1 perceived, it is true, a band- 
some opening to the left, the striking 
feature of which is the Abbey ; but 
its ancient magnificence seems little 
to anord with the modern garden 
adjoining it, and still less with the 
low and jetty buildings which we 
passed in approaching it. Evening 
was coming in at the moment of my 
arrival, and a dense and yellow fog 
ibtew a, gloom on all around. The 
lomriiirnre, however, of your trot - 
ton's . for which it is curious that 


we, who do not generally possess 
the advantage, have invented tlu; 
only appropriate name, did not es- 
cape my notice. On these trottoirs 
crowds of well-dressed pedestrians 
of both sexes were hastening to 
their respective avocations, in spite, 
of the unfavourable state of the 
atmosphere, and of the approaching 
night.— Nor did 1 fail to remark the 
numberless elegant carriages and 
loaded carts, which impeded our way 
when we came to L'ha ring-Cross, 
while the richness and variety of the 
shops, which were just lighted, daz- 
zled my eyes, and distracted my 
attention. 

Hut more of all this hereafter. 
I have, for the present, taken up 
my quarters at Brunet’s, in Leiecs- 
ter-square; for though I hope, by 
and by, so to accustom myself to 
your usages as to feel perfectly at 
my ease in an English hotel, 1 think, 
for the moment, I shall he more 
satisfied at the house of a country- 
man, where 1 shall he able to com- 
mand all those conveniences which 
early habit has rendered indispensa- 
ble, For my next letter, I flatter 
myself I shall find a more interest- 
ing topic than that of soups and 
waiters, to which this has been nr 
eessarily confined. Adieu, 

And believe me ever you i s, 

Le Mah^lis de Vlkmont 


SONG. 

Tih tu/s not a look of those dear exes 
That I shall e’er forget ! 

Ami, more Ilian al* my days, I prize 
The day when fiist we met. 

There's not a tone of that soft voice 
But 1 shall ever hear, 

l Inti! it shall again rejoice 
My fond, attentive ear. 

There's not a wish you e’er expiessM 
But l would fain fulfil ; 

Nor can this anxious bosom rest 
Till I’ve obey'd your will. 

There's not a foe you’ve cxer known. 
But has my anger fired ; 

'There's not a friend xou’ve joy’d to oxvu. 
But, fondly, I’ve admired. 

If signs like these true love reveal. 

You mine distinctly see ; 

But dare 1 hope that you can feed 
A Hame like this for me ? . 


A.mkija Oi it. 
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Act I. Scene 1. 

MILAN. 

An Apartment in the Palace of Sforza. 

Enter Sforza and Contarino. 

Contarino. Why sits that cloud of sadness on your blow r 
My royal Prince, why shrouds its august front 
Heart-breaking care, and melancholy gloom ? 

Sure, if there ever was a time for mirth. 

That time is now, when universal Peace 
Spreads high her olive-branch, and Janus’ gales 
Now dos’d imprison war and tumult's clang. 

No more the earth bemoans her slaughter’d sons, 

As erst in Pyrrha’s time, but harmless sports 
The leopard with the kid, and Ocean's goddess. 

Imperial Venice, waves her Hag to us 
As a kind welcoming. 

Sforza . Venice, sayst thou ? 

Oil, how I hate that name ! To me it sounds 
As the enchanter’s spell, whose circle's hound 
Enchains the mighty ; or, as that fell plant. 

The Upas-tree, which withers all around, 

And poisons vegetation’s kindly powers. 

Blighting Ambition’s buds. 

Conlarino. But why distract 
Your mind with these suggestions? These well suit 
The battle’s onset, and the busy field. 

Where high the faulchion waves, and the red sword 
Is glutted with the slain. But now they come, 

Like the arch enemy, to our parents’ bow’rs. 

To taint the joys of Eden. 

Sforza . r Phink not, friend. 

My mind is like the giddy multitude’s. 

Or that the name of peace is as a charm 
To sooth its fiery heat : let others choose 
Such maiden softness, and to souls like mine 
Be the bright lance for sport, and the loud dtum 
For music, and the cannon’s louder roar ; 

The chargers’ back for rest. 

Contarino. And such, indeed, 

Was ever thy soul’s bent, my Prince, but I 

Came hither on another errand 

Sforza . What is that? 

Contarino. Returning from the palace yesternight. 
Musing upon the actions of the day. 

Thinking on state affairs, my steps I bent 
Past that sequester’d olive-grove, which grows 
In yon fair garden, by the side of which 
A splashing jets its silvery spray ; 

At whose bank 

Flowers gush forth, and the dark green-cloth ’d moss 
Spreads its soft mantle o’er the moisten’d earth ; 

There you may note it well. Mv Lord, there is 
A ruin’d turret, o’er whose mouldering sides 
The kissing ivy creeps. 

Sforza . I know jt well ; 

A calm retreat, but it I’ve never visited. 
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Save when vexatious cares have troubled me, 

And my perturbed soul has sought for rest. 

Pi •orecd, my L'ontarino. 

Conlarino . Pausing there, 

T’ inhale the balmy fragrance of the breeze, 

Pool’d by the fountain’s waters.—' There, metliought, 

I heard a tender sigh. 

Sforza. A sigh, indeed!— 

A whisper of tlic wind !-iAnd was that all . 

Conlarino. 1 started back, for in that lonely place, 

I know not how, I felt afraid, for I 

Have heard that spirits 

Sforza . Pshaw !— And was that all ? 

Conlarino. My Lord, if you'll allow me to proceed 
Sforza. Well, Sir, speak on. 

Conlarino. A voice, then, broke 
i hi my attentive ear. 

Sforza. How — what — who 

Who could have dar’d thus to profane my groves 
With their unhul low'd converse? — Whoso was the 

Conlarino. My Lord, I fear- 

Sforza. Speak quickly. Sir, for l 

Conlarino. It was the voice ot — — 


Sforza. Whom ? 

Contarino. The *Ymcess Julia, 

In convocation with some stranger, and. 

As I perceiv’d, a man. 

Sforza. A man ! 

Contarino. Yes, such, my Liege, 

]n amorous conference; and kisses sweet 
Were interchang’d between. 

Sforza. Knew’st thou the man . 

Conlarino. I did, my Liege : ’twas young Lonzaga, 


Now ' • t rying in your court. 

Sfn az. Hut art tliou sure ? I scarce can crcdit- 
Contarino. Believe it. Prince; 

I would, inde. d, ’twere false ! 

Sforza. Then curse upon her ! 

So ‘young, vet so deceitful, 1 did think 
That not a thought could enter in her mind 
Hut I could fathom it. Were he her equal 
l could have pardon’d her. 

Conlarino. lie is her equal . 

Sforza. How, — do you insult me ? 

Contarino . !No, my Lord. 

He is the son of Posrari. 

Sforza. Thank ye, heavens! 

I tliauk ve for this opportunity 

Of crushing his vile race !-A glorious prospect 

Just opens to my mind of sated vengeance. 

And gladden’d ire. Now, m my artful nets 
This youth 1 will entangle, and then dart 
Upon him as the tiger seeks his prey. 

Julia, I pardon thee!~Thy love-sick folly 
Shall lure this rash adventurer to his doom. 

For haie is all to me. My daughter, 

J >ear as she is, is but an atom small. 

When measur’d with revenge. Nowhoscari 

Have at thy hated branch.— But stop my friend ; 
How art thou certain this young man is such 
As thou dost call him? 

Contarino . Well l knew his face. 
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For I was at his father’s oft when last 
Commission'd in my embassage to Venice. 

A servant who deserted him, my prince. 

Inform’d me all.— That having' heard at home 
Of your fair daughter’s beauty and sweet face, 

He straight became enamour'd, and procured 
Her miniature, with which his heated mind 
Daily consoled itself, till ardent passion 
No longer bearing to remain Content 
With the mere picture, when at bright Milan 
Was the original, incited him 
To leave his father, and set out, unknown, 

Upon his pilgrimage to the fair saint, 

To whom his heart was pledg’d ; and hither came. 

That idol to adore. While bis old father, 

Unable to discover where be lied, 

Was left to weep for bis lov’d son’s return. 

Sforza. Didst thou not gather from their stolen talk, 

When thev appointed to hold conference 
Again ?—— 

Contarino . I did, my lord, Gonzaga said, 
tv You will not fail me, dearest, at this hour 
“ To-morrow even — when the myrtle throws 
“ It’s sweets around, and gondola soft gliding 
“ Adown the stream like to a fairy vou » i . 

Leaves as it goes a melancholy sound, 

“ Gentler hy distance — and with dying fall, 
u Diminishing away — when nought is heard 
M Hut the soft voice of music geutly moving 
“ Over the surface of the trembling \va\e, 
u Galling thee to remember love and me.” 

“ I will not fail thee,” said the princess, “ then.” 

Sforza. Ha ! is it so ? then they shall have, hy hea\ < u 
A witness little look’d for, Conlarmo. 

Mark that thou meet’st me, then, beside the tow'r, 

Embroidered with wild flowers, where unporceiv’d 
We may steal on them and he auditors 
Of their love-converse. — Then will 1 determine 
How I shall lead this youth to his destruction ; 

He punctual. 

Cotilarino. I will he there, my Lord. [Exeunt, spparot rh/. 


Scene II.— A Stmt In Milan . 

Pisan i and Vitelli meeting. 

Pisani. Hail to thee, friend ! Mctbinks thy look . lo-d.t} 
Are not so blithe as heretofore — what news 
From Venus’ busy court hath anger’d thee ? 

Thy looks, so full of sweet placidity. 

Have grown as ireful as the Gorgon’s sconce, 

As gloomy as the night. 

Vitelli. Hy heaven’s bright face, 

And Julia’s too, thou hast not augur’d ill; 

For unaccustom’d as I am to brook 
The scornful airs of beauty, I did feel 
Last night, when at the ball, the flippant princess 
Did leave me for her minion Gonzaga, 

A something worse than torture. 

Pisavi. (laughing). What, Vitelli? 

Poor iealous soul! art thou at last, then, struck r 
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I thought you boasted yesterday you were 
impregnable to L'upid'.s shafts, and that 
The iil tie urchin ne’er should have the j>o\v'r 
7’o wound thee. — llal ha ! 

Yitrlh . Truce to thy sneer-* 

Tisani : what rare I for prince or princess : 
l>(il so perceiv’d, so Has* rant an affront. 

Is ne’er to be forgiv’ii — it. is pride, 

\«t rupid, that lias wounded me. For her, 

I deem her but a toil to set me off; 

\ kind of puppet 10 m\ will and pleasure : 

And think of her no more 
Pisani. i have too 

M\ grounds lor slight, which ] shall ne’ei hug.*; , 

'T was but tin* other day she left my talk, 

And trapp’d away to where (ionzaga stood; 

urn on my knees 1 woo'd her haughty glann. 

And pour’d my studied diction in her ear ; 

Such and so are.it About 1 ne’er recei\ ’d. 

VUrUt. Hut why should we ourselves dis.juict thus? 

Let e». east oh the galling marks of seoin. 

An., tear them Irom our minds, leaving them ail 
' o rapid s warmer rot ‘lies. 

Ph tn i t • - v z \ w \ (ntdYu v. \ t i 

G'oirnyu Bond uen, Signiois 
Ptstt fit « II I ! good Sir*! 

How have you borne the labours of the nit; I* 1 
V » e \ e at length recruited ? 

Vff rrft. Wh .it. good sirs ? 

i all y*‘ ‘iie sprightly dance, the merry <pnp. 

Am 1 (’upids sport-., a labour? you, in f.uih, 

M nst 1 * e hut erav eu In arts. 

Pi\{ i, K\< use ns, sirs; 

U e ar> not gallants of the rank tiiat vou he, 

..ones monopolists. We ai e obliged 
To 'omejn loi the second course, while von. 

Love's standard-bee rei s, ever carry off 

idle foiemost place of glory — hut we will not 

Ibsturb your ronvertse by our presence longer. 

[P. remit lbs \ \ T i and Vi ri: i i i, 
Gonzaya. Their go two (‘ourtieis, title as ever wore 
Their ensigns on their brow — two precious fools. 

Who love their own dear selves too well to need 
The armour that repels the daits of love. 

Ytccalt. Weak as they are, my lord, they’ve vet the povv r 
To harm your purposes; for the tell asp, 

Small as it was, could wound the beauteous breast 
Lov’d ol Mark Anthony. 

fionzaya. 1 fear them not ; 

They are too weak to do me injury. 

Y iccn If . But they have yet the will — O my dear piince, 

Let my entreaties now prevail upon you 
To hasten hack to Venire, and your father. 

Whose aged eyes are almost blind with weeping 
For his dear son; and ere his sorrow kills him. 

To light his face with joy. 

Gonzaya. My good \ r icenti, 

Thiukest thou this absence from my home delights me, 

Hut as it suits my love? — Wer’t not for Julia, 

My father ue’ri should mourn his absent sou ; 

Pur. May, Yol. 


It 
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Xor will that absence be lamented by him, 

Wh»*n the world's paragon, my lovely Julia* 

Shall greet bis aged sight., and the Realto 
Shall sound with admiration’s loud aerlaim. 

Vieenli . Rut know you not what perils here await you. 

Where Nforza, deadly foe to all your rare, 

Dominion holds, who would no more his daughter 
Wed to your arms than would the crocodile 
Lodge with the crested snake. 

Gonzayn. JVril, however, 

Must, not be thougul of, was tin* golden fleece 
The guerdon of the slumherei ? what were hoauly. 

Did not encircling danger guard its charms? 

Vicvnli. Rut tell me, has tin* beauteous princess yet 
Consented to aceoinpany your flight 
To Venice, and become your consort there? 

Gonzaqa. She lias not yet, but 1 have long intended 
To mow* my suit with her to take that step: 

And knowing, as she does, that from her father 
To seek consent, were madness, she will listen, 

I have no doubt, unto mv fond pioposal : 

To-night 1 have appointed for our meeting. 

Within the garden of the palace, where 
You must wait for me, then we will resolve 
What measure to adopt. 

| F.uunt 1 k , n rr. 

Gonzaya. Delightful Julia! fairest of thy *« \ ! 

And ever most sincere: what other lovers 
Rain but by inroads and cold coquel n. 

Thou bast .it once bestow'd ; pure as the snow. 

Vet not to comfort b ss stiiJ ever prompt t < > giant 
What generous ltohlcie ss of heart may give; 

Vet ibaste as Rian's priestess: what can jiay 

Thy m.itehhss bouui\, or suilice to shew 

Thy zeal and adoiatmn? he it mine 

To strew foi e\er round thv lovely path 

lab’s sweetest roses, ami defend thy fotm 

From <1 ie rude gales that might perchance destroy it 

Rut now to Ntrozzi's palate, who liatli bid me 

To his carousal ; and horn thence I go 

With rapture and with transport to my love. 

[F.vnmt. 

S< fn’E ill. — 77ie Garden y as before described. — DJuonltght, 

Enter Skou/a and ('ontauino. 

Sforza . Tliis was the place? 

I'outarnio. It w r :is, iny Lord. 

Sforza. Here will I wait until they come, as waits 
The fierce impatient panther, be lurks 
Rebind the hush, and marks his prey approaching ; 

And though with famine furious, still lie keeps 
His post conceal'd, and recks not of delay. 

So t licit be gain bis destin'd victim’s Mood, 

To glut bis ravenous hunger. 

Contarino. W by these words, — 

Why do you harbour such a vengeful hate 
’Uainst Tuscan's cursed race ? 

Sforza. 1 hate them all 

Venice, and Tuscan, all. 

Contarino* Why so, my Lord ? 
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Sforza. And dost thou ask, thou ask that foolish question? 
Until he not overstepp’d me, gain’d my all? 

Did hr not, when I woo'd Vittoria, tear 
Her from jny arms, and gain her as his bride? 

And in the war when last we were engag'd, 

Did he not tear the laurels from my brow. 

To make a wreath for him ? And ran, I then. 

Forgive him? Yea, I will have his blood, 

And the blood of his son, dearer than bis, 

To glut my stern revenge. 

Contarino. And ran you purpose 
So shallow a revenue, as to destroy 
Gonzaga in the presenee of bis mb tress? 
lb* lias a friend with him, who will, no doubt. 

Should he be missing', carry straight the news 
l r r<to the Doge, who, to revenge his fall. 

Will rouse his people, and create a war 
Destructive to you both. 

Sforza. No, Conlarino. 

That would he compensation small indeed. 

For injuries so great. 1 will proceed. 

Mole-like, in m\ revenge, and undermine 
Then boasted happiness Yes, Sir. m\ plan 
Is sure ; though I go meh by inch, vet, still. 

When onre it is accomplish'd, all will fall 
Like the last consummation, when the woild 
Shall fall to ashes — eriimbh into dust. 

Conlarino . Hut hist, my Lord, — their footsteps now 7 appt ua« h 
bet us conceal oursehes. (J'fun irtin. * 

{'inter Ji nr \ and l.>uti u v. 

Julia, flow still is all the se» ne ! See, w licit' the uion,, 

Illumes , ith paly lustre, the bright sheen 
Of venta • .1 leaf and iosy blossoming, 

'shedding .1 Hood of day. f’ynthia, hail ! 

Oli, how I lo\e to view thy halcyon light ! 

(’aim less itself is slow: to look at thee. 

And think of deeds of bloodshed, wen*, methinks 
impossible: so pure and virgin-fair 
Is thv clear beam. 

Isabella. To yon, my honour'd Lady, 

Sueli contemplations may he profitable. 

Hut i feel nothing hut the damp night-ait. 

And think of nothing' hut the midnight ruMian, 

Who links to stab the lonesome passenger: 

But heaven protects u.->. Why delays so long 
The Cavaliei Gonzaga ? 

Julia. Hark! J hear hi: tread. 

( i ONZAd \ Without. 

Gonzaga. Wait, good Vironti, until I return. — 

( Entas. ' 

Health to thee, my sweet Julia! Never bent 
A Persian t > his God with more devotion. 

When lie, new-horn, ascends the lirmameut. 

Than I to thee; nor ever did there come 
A Dervise with more sanctity of love 
To Mecca or Medina's holy shrine, 

Thau now comes thy Gonzaga 

Julia. Arise, my Lord, 

^or think that mv affection glows less warmly 7 . 
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If it tu ft* not that virgin modesty 

Did liih with tyrant, pow’r, a maiden's heart 

f imdd say something, too, of panting hope. 

Ami anxious expectation, such as feels 
The turtle, when her mate, awhile departing, 

Lea\es her tt» wait and weep for his return. 

(ronzaga. How can f thank thee! Words to thy dv.sen 
Ate weak ami powerless as a tiny halance. 

To weigh the vast, and boundless universe. 

Oil, for that hour, when holy marriage rites 
Shall give a husband's title to my love ! 

Then let me now entreat thee to assent to 
The plan whieh stern necessity compels: 

To join my flight from hence without delay, 

And leave a father whose lelentless breast 
Would cut our loves asunder, for the gay. 

The gallant, and the gorgeous halls of Venice 

Julia. I love you much, — I love my honour more ! 
What ! — shall our lo\es heroine the common talk. 

The theme of Malversation ? Men will cry. 

Where'er l go, “ that is the recreant child. 

Who left her fathei foi her paramour.’ 1 

(tovzafja. Dear Julia, say not so; and do not thwar: 
A lover's hopes; let Cupid » laim hiv oinr>ir'\ 

O’er youthful vow* and wishes. 

' DcmiTm Lou 

l ha\e a story for you .—there was once. 

Some hundred years ago, as legends tell. 

A lb •imv, who dwelt in Mantua — by chain# . 

Viewing the u orks of a skill’d painter, lie 
Beheld a picture fairer than the host 
Of sculptur'd tlre'dan forms — more heamitul * 

Than those bright Phidias design'd, or the hold ham* 

Of great Apt-lies drew. — Its beauty struck him. 

And straight he sought to learn the name and rank 
* V the fnr maid for whom it uas design'd ; 

And. ha\ n \ learnt them, found she was the < hi Id 
Of Ins siie's direst for In the mean garb 
Of a poor courtier, then, he sought her coiut, 

\nd won her love, and 

Julia. And what, (lon/aga, a — 

What did he do ! 

fronztit/t i. lie fell, my dearest Love. 

Kell at hn feet, and told her all — hut she. 

When tliat she found she had bestow'd her hen it. 

A.» sh< thought, on her enemy, lose up, 

\nd h.ule him ne\ev, on his life, presume 
\pproach her presence more. The youth, abash d 
Stood like a statue, rooted to the ground. 

Kir'd, then, hy dire astonishment, he spoke, 

Alas, hut once! 

Then, ali his grief rush’d on him like the tide. 

The foaming tide: his heart could hear no moie 
As the swift eagle cleaves the vaulted skies. 

He hurried onwards — darted to the brink 
Of a steep precipice, down whose rugged side 
He frantic cast himself, and headlong* fell 
Into eternal night ! 

Jnha. Poor soul ! He was 
Heautituk uo doubt. 

(luHTurfu. \ cannot say. Love. 

Julia. But, ah! how cruel was that lair who could 
Nc< such a lover perish ! 
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(ionuuja. Ho you think so? 

Julia. I do, indeed ! 

tionznya. Then, Julia, io ! That man. 

That nun now stands before you ! — I am he ! 

Juha. Impossible! — 

(innzat/rt. Vet it is true, by heaven ! 

I am the soil of Foseavi. 

Julia. You! — Gonzaga 

(innzaaa. Yes, I ,uu lie, my Julia ! It is he 
Whom your stem lather hates, as he hates death. 

Xow, then, pronounce my doom! — Away with me 
To Venice, and my father. — Hut, if not, 

This is the last, the last, s.td night that we 
Shall ever meet together! 

Juha. Oh, (ionzaga! 

Ilai k me not thus ! — 1 will not yield to you ! 

Tuere better, far, that we should ever part. 

Than wed against a father's stein decree. 

t/onzuya. Farewell, then, Julia! — 1 have lov'd you well ! 
Tlettcr than e\er woman was helovM 
Hr fore by man. Xow, beauty, hear my last, 

Mv last, i*f ‘i| m si. 

W hen you ‘hall hear of poor Gouzaga's death. 

Ucfuse not owe sad ti ilmtary teai. 

1 i .m no mon* — one hiss, ( iinl then faicwell : 

Fan will to? ever, love — ( Coin y.J 

Juha. Hold, tempter, hold! 

Juihi is thine ; her tender heart, would hurst 

To see thy wretchedness. All must give way to love 

Me is powerful tyrant, who possesses 
Mi i, oil'iil supietmiev o'er all our hearts. 

I’uttz.tya. Thanhs, love, ten thousand thanks, for thy kind .speech ; 
* would teward \ on, if 'twite possible* 

X e- how can 1 rewind you: as tin* last, 

TI . ..ear proof of lo\e let me heseet it you. 

\\ 1 1 n the white mists arising ftoui the giountl. 

Xml the (iis f golden beauts of Plmbus’ ray 
Announce uppioaching morn, and when the laik 
Siii^s his gay earol to the pale blue sky, 

Fxpmt Gou/aga, and a faithful friend. 

With tw o fleet steeds, to hear you heme away 
{ ntn In'- father's court 
Juha. 1 know not what. 

Must it he so, (ioiizaga r 
(ionzaya. It mu .i. indeed - 
U’e have hut that resouiee. 

Julia, i la ! Iiow mv heart 
Thiolis in my bosom — this is the first art 
Ot disobedience tliat 1 ve ever shewn 
In word oi deed unto the duke, my si re- 
lit!) if it must he so, no matter 
(ionzaya. Sweet — 

iiv the grey mantle of the morning shrouded. 

We 11 «|tm Milan— Do you consent? 

Juha. I do 

O'vuzaya . Till then auspicious fates attend you. 

[£j7*k«£ Ji M a, Isabella, and Gonzaoa 

Sfokza and Gontarino advance. 

Sfm :a. M\ breast boils out with fury ; can it be r 
My daugbtei, like some courtezan, has giv’n 
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Herself unto the first who woo’d her--are my ears 
And all my hopes reduced to this ? 

Unworthy strumpet— Now thou art become 
As something alien to the line of Sforza. 

Contarino. But you will stop this assignation, prince 
Will you allow your daughter tnus to leave you ? 

Sforza. Yes, my good friend, for 1 have cast her off ; 

And now to me she’s nothing, let her go 
Where love and lust persuade her, I will follow 
Immediately to Venice, where I’ll weave 
My nets of fell destruction for the race 
To which she’s linked herself— and not a scion 
Shall of that stem survive to tell the tale 
Of my dark, deep, and terrible revenge— 

Say not a word — 

Contarino . My lord, l am obedient. [Exeunt srpufuttiy. 

End op Act I. 


THE RIVALS. 

In Grosvenor-square, not long ago. 

I went by invitation, 

To a kind of intellectual show, 

A rout for conversation. 

Shells, fossils, books, the last new pi,*u 
Are scatter’d round the room ; 

While statues, hearing lamps from Gie<*<»- # 

The classic dome illume. 

Women of genius, men of sense. 

Among the guests appear ; 

Wit, fancy, learning, eloquence. 

Are found concentred here. 

Who is that lady ? What a throng 
Her every step attend, see ! 

What buzzing, laughing, what a tongue I 
From such a wife defend me ! 

Of wit refin’d, of talents rare. 

So wond’rous clever reckon'd ; 

In compliment, the talking fair 
Is call’d, De Stael the Second. 

And who comes here so full of grata . 

With step so fairy light r 
What eyes,— wliat hair! Hods, what a fate * 

Iler teeth how pearly white ! 

Presto ! — A host of swains are seen 
Obsequious at her side ; 

And the heart’s homage, mind, and mien,, 

Now equally divide. 

An hour scarce past, lo ! dazzling wit 
1 see left sad and lone. 

And radiant Beauty pouting sit 
On a deserted throne. 

What fascination’s this, what spell 
Draws all the crowd out yonder ; 

Who is this new, attractive belle ? 

I ask in eager wouder. 

She doesn’t seem pretty, young she’s not*’ — 

Our host turns fiercely round, 

** Why, zounds ! sir, don’t you know sheYgo< 

A hundred thousand pounds?” C&itEB*. 
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THE ROCKY LABYRINTH OF ADERSBACH, IN BOHEMIA. 


Tin; village of Adersbach, in Bo- 
hemia, situated, in a valley, at the 
loot of the Giant Mountains, at the 
extreme confines of Silesia, is cele- 
brated for the extraordinary groups 
of rock which rise in its environs, 
and extend, though with frequent 
interruptions, as far as Heuscheuer . 
The village borders on a most beau- 
tiful mead, watered by a small rivu- 
let, which basils source in the midst 
of this rocky labyrinth. It is hound- 
ed on the south by large masses of 
rock which stand upright, contigu- 
ous to each other, and separated only 
by crevices of different widths. The 
gre.t‘°r number of them are one hun- 
dred fee f high or upwards, and pre- 
sent forms which are singularly di- 
versified. Some of them resemble 
wnrUs of ait, as columns, walls, 
toners; some are hounded at the 
top hv irregular « urve lines, though 
their sides aie as perpendicular as if 
they had been cut by a level. Others 
are bent in all directions, and their 
craggy summits, which hang in the 
air, threaten to descend every mo- 
ment from their peiilous abode. 
Some of them stand upon an im- 
mense base, ; diminish as they 
rise, while otic rs retain the same 
uniform dimem ions from their bases 
to then summits. 7’J»e bases of 
many of them are rounded by the 
action of the waters. The most re- 
marknl lc of these rocks is that com- 
monly called the inverted sugar loaf, 
an appellation which sufficiently de- 
signates its singular form ; and many 
isolated pillars which, though only a 
few feet in diameter at the base, ele- 
vate themselves amid their compeers, 
like a jtange of ehimnies. 

The moment we enter this laby- 
rinth, we perceive on all sides groups 
of rock, which surprize us the more, 
because we are not in a situation to 
examine their height and extent. 
They encircle a beautiful mead, 
which may he considered the vesti- 
bule of the labyrinth. 

An old honest forester generally 
serves as guide to those, whose curio- 
sity leads them to explore this ro- 
mantic labyrinth. They follow a 
path which is covered, in many 
places, with sand and rubbish form- 
ed from fragments of the rock. This 


path, which is sometimes twenty feet 
wide, and sometimes not more than 
two, continues its course through 
innumerable windings between the 
perpendicular groups, and those 
masses which, like walls, enclose 
them on the right and ‘left. A per- 
son is frequently obliged to crawl 
across the intervals, above which the 
rocks lean one against the other. 
The imagination of the old conduc- 
tor has discovered in the most irre- 
gular masses resemblances to a pa- 
lace, a church, a monastery, a pulpit, 
and an infinity of other objects. By 
this happy discovery, he hopes to 
render them more worthy the obser- 
vation of the curious. 

In this labyrinth, a person is 
obliged to go continually zigzag, 
one time he walks on the naked sand, 
at another on the moss and flowery 
turf: at one time he passes under 
low saplings, at another, he pursues 
the course of little rivulets, whose 
smooth and limpid waters follow the 
multiplied sinuosities of their course. 
These little streams are, in many 
places, provided with little bridges, 
or crossed by planks, for the conve- 
nience of t1m.se who explore this little 
mysterious v\ orld. Alter journeying 
ahonta league and a half, the traveller 
arrives at a place, extremely cool and 
agreeable, ornamented with saplings, 
hung* with all sorts of mosses and 
plants, and closed up, on all sides, 
by tremendous rocks. The loud 
murmuring of a rivulet, which pre- 
cipitates from a sort of basin, adds 
a n inexpressible charm to the delights 
of this solitude. Underneath two 
lofty saplings, near a fountain as 
cool and transparent as imagination 
can conceive, stands a table, a bench, 
and some seats formed out of the 
rock. This place is frequently ren- 
dered the scene of festive happiness ; 
and is frequently greeted by morn- 
ing visitants who come to breakfast 
there. The repast is rendered deli- 
cious by the agreeable coolness of 
the place, which invigorates the ani- 
mal faculties in a surprising manner. 

From this resting-place there is 
an ascent by a narrow opening. The 
way is difficult, as it leads over heaps 
of sand, produced hy the wrecks 
continually falling from the rocks. 
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and which are as friable as the ashes 
near the crater of a volcano, for at 
every step the traveller loses his feet, 
and sinks in the uncertain sand. Hut 
when he arrives at the top, he is 
more than recompensed by the sight 
of a cascade which precipitates from 
the summit of the rocks. The water 
falls, in its first descent, from a height 
of twenty fefet, on a rock which im- 
pedes its perpendicular course, glides 
-afterwards down a gentle descent, 
and completes its course by Hinging 
itself into the lower basin. Near 
this stream the rocks have formed a 
dark and lofty vault, which presents 
a most majestic and terrible aspect. 

It is a work of many days to tra- 
verse all the different, paths which 
cross this labyrinth, hut next to the 
natural beauties which we have al- 
ready described, is an ancient castle 
in ruins, situated in the midst of 
those masses of rock, and which, in 
all probability, served as an asylum 
for robbers. The guide, before lie 
takes leave of his company, gene- 
rally fires a pistol near the narrow 
opening by which it is entered. Tin* 
sound, which is reverberated and cn- 
creased by the distant echoes, resem- 
bles the rumbling sound of thunder. 

The learned are generally agreed 
as to the origin of the singular lorms 
of these rocks. They imagine that 
the whole space which they cover 
was formerly a mountain of sand, 
and that a violent irruption of water, 
forcing a passage through the parts 
which were less compact, carried 
them away, and left, consequently, 
deep spaces between the solid masses. 
Such is the general opinion, lmt it is 
still doubtful whether the effect has 
proceeded from a sudden irruption, 
and whether it may not be more na- 
turally traced to that slow but unre- 
mitting action of nature, which me- 
tamorphoses every thing after a cer- 
tain lapse of time, though its imme- 
diate agency excites no attention. 

The mountain known by the 
name of Ileuseheuer, or Ifeuschaar, 
forming the southern extremity of 
this chain, is in Silesia, in the 
county of Ulatz, about two miles 
and a half north-east of the town 
tif this name, and a mile and 


half to the north of the little town 
of Reinerz. In approaching the 
mountain in this direction, a most 
delightful meadow opens at its feet. 
It is difficult, to reach it on this side, 
though considerable efforts were 
made in 1 to facilitate, the access. 
The traveller passes constantly ovet 
ledges of rocks which are detached 
and laid one over another, in all di- 
rections. Some of them are as large 
as houses, others equal douches in 
magnitude, nor can imagination give 
its creations a gi eater diversity of 
form than these rocks prosenl. The 
greater part of the rocks are naked, 
hut at a considerable height we meet 
a space which has been culled the 
garden, and which contains trees 
and plants of various kindfe. The 
rocks lift tlnmisehes all around, 
piled one over another. On the 
summit of Tafelstcin, which is om 
of the most elevated, there i-* a most 
interesting* ami romantic jmejici I, 
The rock on which it is b\ed is 
cut perpendicular, like a nail at a 
depth of many hundred loot, and 
extends throne h various windings 
along the frontiers of Bohemia. A 
balustrade has been erected there, in 
consequence of its Indue honoured 
with a visit by the Prince of i'ru-sia 
This balustrade leads to the verv 
extremity of the loch, u here the 
spectator may contemplate with se- 
curity the delightful prospect which 
opens before him, in all directions. 
Under his feet he beholds the lofty 
mountains extending south and west, 
and presenting* summits which .ire 
sometimes rounded, and sometimes 
terminated in a point. The exten- 
sive prospect cariies the eve of the 
spei talor over the distant Brauiiau, 
Nachod, and a great number of other 
places in Bohemia, immortalized by 
the annals of the* thirty, and of the 
seven years’ tear. The traveller has 
some difficulty however, in believing 
that he has Bohemia actually before 
him, for at this immense height the 
mountains, which separate* the* towns, 
castles, villages, and convents, dis- 
appear from the sight, so that lie 
imagines lie perceives nothing but a 
level and extensive plain. 
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ANALYSIS OF THE TRAVELS OF M. AMEDEE JAUBERT, 
IN ARMENIA AND PERSIA, IN 1805 AND 180G. 

By M. Jomard, Member of the National Institute of Fiance . 


The author of this work is that 
intrepid traveller who has underta- 
ken a journey to Kirgius for the 
purpose of importing- the Cachemire 
goat into France. He was previ- 
ously known for several excursions 
into 'Turkey and Persia, and for the 
part lie look in the memorable expe- 
dition to Egypt. 

There has appeared during the 
last twenty years a multitude of ac- 
counts relative to Persia and the 
surrounding countries; and the au- 
thors are in general worthy of pub- 
lic w teem and gratitude for the care 
they have taken in observing and 
describing these di/rerent countries. 

M. Jaubert had an advantage 
over most of them by which he has 
profited : the diplomatic office lie 
held g.ive him at cess to every per- 
son of consideration; and it is only 
by the help of powerful men, that a 
European can break through the 
restrain Is, which in the East must 
prevent him from studying, and ob- 
serving deeply, places, men, and 
tilings. The ability to converse with 
the natives in their own language is 
also another v vy important advan- 
tage, which J\t. Jaubert possessed; 
and hew as thereby enabled to collect 
a thousand anecdotes which must 
otherwise have escaped him. This 
advantage is not less precious to the 
traveller than the sextant and the 
compass. 

The principal object of M. Jau- 
bert’s travels was to ascertain at the 
court of Persia, if it were true that 
the king desired the assistance of 
the French government against his 
enemies. Several motives rendered 
secrecy and diligence necessary, and 
he went from Paris to Constantino- 
ple in thirty-five days. Selim, who 
at that timefilled the Turkish throne, 
recollcc ted the traveller, who had ex- 
ecuted a commission for him ; and, 
in spite of Russian influence, our au- 
thor obtained finnans which enabled 
him to travel over the Turkish pro- 
vinces. An Armenian who had 
brought the letter of the king of 
Persia joined him, as well as a Tar- 
tar of the Grand Signior, and a 
French servant. They embarked 
Fur. Mag . Voh 82. 


for Trcbizond, whence they departed 
directly for Erze-Roum. There M. 
Jaubert was recognized by a certain 
Ahmed Agha, intendant governor 
of the custom-house, who six years 
before had received many civilities 
from the French army m Egypt, 
after having been stripped of every 
thing by the Arabs ; fortunately it 
was our author, then secretary to 
the interpreter, who had transmitted 
to him the papers of the French ge- 
neral. The gratitude of Ahmed 
procured M. Jaubert, ou his return, 
the means of entering the Persian 
territory. 

Erzc-Roum, the principal city of 
Armenia, has seventy thousand in- 
habitants, and is situated a short 
distance from the sources of the 
Araxes. The , country, though de- 
prived of trees, is extremely fertile ; 
but it is exposed to the incursions 
of the Kourdcs, a wandering people 
resembling in their manners the 
Arabian shepherds. The borders of 
the Araxes and the Euphrates are 
laid waste by the Kourdes, as those 
of the Nile are by the Bedouins. 
To avoid Hayazid our traveller, who 
had prudently adopted the Armenian 
costume, directed his course towards 
Mount Ararat, and arrived towards 
night at a large village named A rzab; 
where the Kiahia forbad him to pro- 
ceed, in the name of Mahmoud, Pacha 
of Bayazid. lie was surrounded 
by seven soldiers armed* with pistols 
and poignards, and desired to ex- 
plain the purport of his journey. 
“ I. am an Armenian,” replied lfe, 
“ and I am going to Erivan to per- 
form a pilgrimage to the convent of 
the three churches.” The chief of 
the troop, who had acted by the se- 
cret orders of Mahmoud, made the 
travellers prisoneis. M. Jaubert 
took advantage of a favourable op- 
portunity, and secreted the papers 
and presents of which he was the 
hearer. An hour before day-break 
he was taken to Bayazid. I 11 he Pa- 
cha, a deceitful and cruel man, pre- 
tended to set him at liberty, anu re- 
tained the Tartar and Armenian 
us prisoners. This latter, beinff put 
to the torture, confessed the object 
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of the journey, and was soon after 
strangled. Oar traveller, obliged 
in his turn to make some confes- 
sions, was reassured by the insinuat- 
ing manners of Mahmoud ; who de- 
clared his zeal for the court of Per- 
sia, promised him help and protec- 
tion, and even gave him an escort to 
accompany him to the place of his 
destination. “ 1 hold thee.” said he, 
“ in my hands as a flower that I wish 
to keep from every breath of wind,” 
and he added some perfidious words, 
whose covert meaning M. Jaubert 
could not understand. He refused 
the usual presents, and in order to 
procure a list of those persons whom 
our traveller intended to take with 
him, he carried his dissimulation so 
far, as to declare himself responsible 
for their safety. After all these de- 
monstrations, human prudence could 
not foresee the Pacha’s design. 

Our traveller then departed under 
an escort of Kourdes, accompanied 
by the Tartar and two servants, hut 
deprived of the assistance of his Ar- 
menian guide. The escort soon en- 
creased ; every moment fresh sol- 
diers arrived. At length they cross 
the river which runs at the foot of 
Mount Ararat, and serves as a fron- 
tier to the Turkish possessions ; they 
land, and while M. Jaubert was 
congratulating himself on his arri- 
val In the Persian territory, he was 
suddenly surrounded by the Kour- 
des; one seized him in the middle 
of hjs body, another tied his arms, 
and a third disarmed him. They 
blind-fojded him, turned his face to- 
wards the ground, and bound in the 
same manner his servants and the 
Tartar. They then carried them all 
into a solitary valley. Some hours 
after, M. Jaubert and his attendants 
%vcre conducted to a lonely castle, 
where Mahmoud expected them— lie 
pretended to have received from Con- 
stantinople an order to seize the per- 
son of the traveller, but protested 
that no attempt should be made on 
lus life. He afterwards caused him 
to he thrown into a frightful cave, 
thirty feet under ground, with his 
three companions. This cavern, five 
feet wide, and sixteen long, had nei- 
ther bed, table, nor chair; and\ipon 
the ground lay the dead body of a 
vBey, recently assassinated by order 
of the Pacha. 

In the morning a feeble light pe- 


netrated to the pit. The jailor raised 
the trap-door, and by help of a cord 
let down some ounces of bread and 
sour milk for the use of the prison- 
ers : such was their only support 
during a captivity of four months. 
The air of the prison was suffocat- 
ing and infectious ; and every day 
they expected would be their last. 
To all M. Jaubert’s misfortunes were 
added the complaints and reproaches 
of his fellow-sufferers, and while his 
time passed heavily in this cruel 
anxiety, several of the Kourdes, 
who had taken them, came to him 
from the Pacha ; who, not under- 
standing the papers which he had 
found in the boxes, and being igno- 
rant of the use of the arms, the 
spectacles, and other objects of cu- 
riosity, wished to have them explain* 
ed. After having satisfied the en- 
quiries of these wretches, M. Jau- 
bert was sent back to his dungeon, 
A relation of the governor of the 
castle ami the governor himsi If, who 
took pity on the prisoners, came 
sometimes to console them, ami 
brought them news ; hut the Pacha 
had vowed their destruction. Three 
months expired in this manner, their 
clothes were all in rags, sleep had 
forsaken their eyes, and their situa- 
tion was desperate. The Pacha, to 
avoid the reproaches of the Porte, 
or the vengeance of Persia, propa- 
gated false reports ; hut he still he- 
sitated to make an end of his vic- 
tims. Su'h was their horrible situ- 
ation, when all at once the plague 
broke out at Bagazid, It had not 
appeared for twenty-four years. The 
Kourdes fell victims to it, and Mah- 
moud was attacked; in his delirium 
he condemned the strangers to death, 
but he himself died before his rage 
was satisfied. 

His son Ahmed succeeded him, 
and also condemned the prisoners to 
death, but as he knew the governor 
was averse to it, he* found a pre- 
text to get rid of him : all was over 
with these unfortunate men. In his 
turn Ahmed was struck with the con- 
tagion. Terror and superstition in- 
duced him to revoke his sanguinary 
orders ; two hours after which he 
died, and his uncle Ibrahim was 
acknowledged by the Kourdes.— 
Through the care of xhe governor’s 
relation a letter from M. Jaubert, 
written to the court of Persia, 
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arrived at its destination. The go- (a reflection worthy of notice), that 
vernor of Erivan had sent for him the traveller amongst the Kourdes 
to Bayazid, and the Chah of Petsia ought to fear in proportion to the 
menaced the town with the whole extent of their hospitality. “ You 
weight of his vengeance if they did arewelcome," says thcKourde, whose 
not restore him to liberty. Ibrahim hut the traveller passes ; “ the stran- 
being frightened consults the Porte, per is a present from God: let him 
and in the mean time takes the pri- want nothing: misfortune is sacred." 
soners from their cavern, and con- This very man, when traversing, the 
fines them in a stable. The answer mountains or deserts, is a ferocious 
of the Port soon arrives from Con- robber, who Strips his guest without 
stnntinople, and the Pacha, for once mercy. The secret, which distin- 
faithful to the orders of the Grand guishes the Kourde robber, is, to 
Signior, sent M. Jaubert to the camp know how to flatter and deceive him 
of Youssuf Pacha, who was then ad- whose wealth they covet, 
vanring towards Armenia at the Oil the 19th of February, 1806, 
head of an army. Thus was Afl. Mr. Jaubert left Bagazid to go to 
Jauhert miraculously saved from an the Turkish army-, and he met with 
apparently inevitable death. mountains at the defile of Kusseh-day 

The country inhabited by the that were covered with snow, whose 
Kourdes is one of the most interest- brilliancy caused a painful opthalmia 
nig the author passed through; it in all who did not wear a black veil, 
belongs, unequally, to the Turkish and neglected to stop up their nos- 
and Persian empires. Its extent is, trils. The hurricanes were also very . 
in length, from Mount Ararat at dangerous. The ten thousand Greeks 
thirty -nine degrees and a half north under Zenophon met with the same 
latitude, to the Kamevin chain of difficulties at this passage. Youssuf 
mountains at thirty-four degrees; Pacha knew the author personally, 
and in width from Mount Ormiah having seen him in Egypt- after his 
to the Tigris. <>n the north is the fatal loss at the battle of Heliopolis, 
ancient Colchis, on the east Media, He gave M. Jaubert a very distin- 
and on the south Chaldea. gnished reception, inconsequence of 

lvourdh*.ui produces numerous having just received news of the 
herds of gi ats dicep, and oxen, great victory gained by the French 
which comlitufe its chief wealth; at Austerlitz. He promised to send 
and the management of bees is at- him safe to his destination, and, at 
tended to. The Kourdes are re- the same time, cautioned him against, 
markable foi their tall stature, fair the politeness and agreeable manners 
complexion, and fine features. Their of the Persians, who, although so 
bodies are covered by large cloaks much thought of in Europe, are dc- 
of black goat-skin, and their heads ficient in frankness and sincerity, 
with hats made of red doth, orna- The author, while he was waiting to 
inented with acorns. These wander- hear from the Ottoman Porte, visited 
iug people are good soldiers ; from the Christian churches in this part oi 
military exercises they go to pasto- Armenia. At length his orders ar- f 
ral occupations, and their leisure rived, and he quitted the camp of the 
hours arc beguiled with vocal music, Osmanlis on the first of April, 
for which they have a decided taste, with an escort of* twenty men ; on 
It is true, that the singer they most the third day he reached Erz-Ing- 
admire is the one who sings loudest, hian, the ancient Satala, upon the 
In other respects, they are distin- Euphrates near one of the chains of 
gnished for the same virtues and Taurus. From thence he arrived 
vices as the Arabs of the desert; the live days after at Erze-Roum. Avoid- 
custom of robbing, the love of in- in g the road to Bagazid, he directed 
dependence, and great hospitality, his course north, towards Khenes, 
In reading the account of the man- Melez-ghird and Yan, which gives 
ners of these tribes, I fancied myself its name to a little inland sea. A lit- 
in the tent of a Bedouin. The Kourde tie way from the second of these 
cannot marry without the consent of towns is the high mountain, called 
his parents, whatever may he his Seiban-dagh, from whose summit the 
rank or age ; paternal authority is eye commands a circumference of 
to him inviolable. The author adds, fifty leagues ; the Yezidis, a Kourde 
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trfljfe, terrible to travellers, inhabit The old name Atropatcne, as well 
the foot of the mountain; they wor- as the modern one, Aderbidjan* 
ship the evil spirit, and consider Signifies land of fire; and the 
robbery and murder lawful. In a author thinks that the mountains 
defile near the lake of Van, the ea- already mentioned, Ararat, SeVban 
ravan met a troop, who, in eonside- and Kusseh-Dag have formerly 
ration of a present, suffered it to emitted fire. The whole country 
pass i without molestation. Tlie lake is full of sulphuric mineral waters, 
of Van is ninety leagues round ; its and sulphur is plentiful : naphtha or 
trade is very brisk, and the fishing petroleum is found there, and the 
considerable: eminences covered with inhabitants make use of it for lights, 
trees surround it on all sides ; the According to our author, Tauris is 
climate is mild, and the land fer- not the ancient fiebatana, but the 
tile, and the town is surrounded by Gaza of the Modes; it is now the 
delicious gardens. The Pacha receiv- second city of Persia, and is sor- 
ed the author with great distinction ; rounded by toners ; with a population 
gave him an escort; and byone of those amounting to fifty thousand. Ader- 
rcvolutions so very frequent among bidjan was governed by the Prince 
the Turks, he perished three days Abbas-Mirza, son of the (’hah: 
after, being assassinated by a rival, when the author arrived in this pro- 
From Van, M. Jauhert directed lbs vinco, Feth-Aly-Kan, a well-infovm- 
course towards Cotourah, the last cd and agreeable man, who had ac~ 
village in Turkey : he soon cairic in eompanied Mr. Malcolm in his first 
sight of Klioi', where the aspect of the voyage to Persia, was then lieute- 
country suddenlyfehanges : — polite- mint of the liegler-hcg: he lodged 
ness oi manner, health of the inha- M. Jauhert in his magnificent palace, 
liitants, richness and variety of cul- a delicious residence, breathing vo» 
tivation, elegance of language, every luptuousnes.% and elliminacy : his cb ti- 
thing announces the Persian ter- versation constantly turned cither on 
ritorv. the discoveries of the Europeans in 

Klioi is a fortified town containing the sciences, the great success at that 
twenty-five thousand inhabitants, time of the French nation, or upon 
The governor endeavoured by innu- the wisdom and glory of the reigu- 
mcrable civilities, to make our tra- ing King, Fcth-Aly-('hah. 
veller forget the horrid treatment he From Tauris our traveller, instead 
had met with from the Kourdes. At of going on towards Tolu' ran, travol- 
his first stage from Klioi, the author led eastward, through Seidahad, Ne- 
was not a little surprised to find rah and Ardehil, in order to visit the 
lodgings and food prepared for him ; camp of Abbas Mirza, not far from 
but nis astonishment was still greater tiie Caspian Sea : in this country the 
to find himpelf received, at the eu- houses are built below the soil, like* 
trance of a little village, with coni- several pa rts of Armenia and Georgia, 
pliraents in verse, rather Mattering where the inhabitants lodge under- 
and high-flown it is true, hutcoucheu ground. Ardehil is the mart for all 
in great purity of language. the caravans travelling from Tillis 

After crossing a snort desert, he to Teheran and Ispahan : at this 
arrived at Merend, the ancient Mo- place, M. Jauhert, who had resumed 
runda, where opium and cochineal his European dress, became the ch- 
are found. The distance from this ject of general and disagreeable cu- 

f dace to Tauris is reckoned eighteen riosity. On his arrival at the camp 
eagues. The rivers he crossed in of the young Persian Prince, lie was 
his route emptied themselves into the treated with the greatest distinction, 
lake of Ormiali, another inland sea Abbas-Mirza had recently gained 
that derives its name from a town, some advantage over the Russians; 
^celebrated as the birth-place of Zero- hut the renown of the victories of 
waiter. Tauris has been shaken by the French armies excited his ad- 
earthquakes; and if Chardin were to miration, and he wished to have a 
,, + v \ wviri* it, he would no longer know it. faithful account of them: he also 
* The waters ot the lake arc bitumi- wished to inform himself of every 
nous, so that, no fish can live in it. thing remarkable that had taken 
From time immemorial, the country place amongst the ancients as well 
has been torn by volcanic eruptions, as moderns ; the e\ ents of the French 
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expedition to Egypt, the bravery of 
the Mamelukes, the life of the fero- 
cious Djezzar, See. On this occasion 
our traveller related his mission in 
1H(M, to the Pacha of Acre, in the 
suite of General Sebastiani, and the 
singular conversations of this san- 
guinary man. Abbas Mirza depart- 
ed in order to take the field, and our 
author left for Khalkhal, and after- 
wards for Zinghian and Sult&nieli, 
in Persian Irac : this last town, lately 
flourishing and full of inhabitants, 
is now an immense mass of ruins, 
the effect of civil wars: beyond it 
is the fertile valley of Ablier, which 
follows the desert of Cazbin: this 
country produces excellent wine and 
pistachios. Our author witnessed 
at Cazhin a brilliant fete, in honor 
of the birth of three princes of the 
blood-royal, music, poetry, illumi- 
nations, flowers, dancing, and the 
most delicious perfumes embellished 
a splendid repast, where the wine of 
Srhiraz was profn.-ely drank, in de- 
fianec of the law of Mahomet. 

F roin Gazbin he travelled in three 
days to Teheran, the rapital of Persia, 
escorted by a numerous and magni- 
fied] t cavalry tha t Fcth-A ly-( ’hah the 
king had sent him. The Adjutant- 
General Komieux, although he left 
France on the same mission after 
M. .laubert, au.ved before him at 
Teheran, by the way of Bagdad, hut 
he died no one knew how, before the 
arrival of M. Jaubert. After the 
arcustoinod visits to the Vizier and 
the ministers, our traveller obtained 
his first audience of the Sovereign. 
We must refer our readers to the 
original for the curious account of 
his reception : when lie made his 
first, obeisance, he was kept so far 
off, that he could scarcely sec the 
throne of Feth-Aly-Chah. The mas- 
ter of the ceremonies having an- 
nounced him to the king, he replied 
“ You are welcome;” after which 
a Visier conducted him to the hall of 
audience, the magnificence of which 
is beyond expression; millions *f 
diamonds, rubies, emeralds and sap- 
phires glittered on all sides: tne 
King, covered with the finest dia- 
monds, had three of his sons with 
him. After reading the credentials, 
the audience lasted an hour: Feth 
Aly-Chah felt pleasure in conversing 
with an European without the as- 
sistance of an interpreter. The pa- 


lace-gardens are not like those of 
the Turks, planted without either 
order or taste, nor are they like 
those of Egypt, entirely deprived of 
turf ; there are serpentine walks, 
with basins of marble jets d'eau , 
&c. carpets of rich verdure, and a 
great variety of flowers. 

Amongst the trees are the plan- 
tain, willow, poplar, &c., which 
surround the mysterious pavillion, 
where the Chah goes every aay. The 
account of this voluptuous place, 
where the most beautiful women in 
Asia aspire to the favor of tlieir so- 
vereign, must be read in the ori- 
ginal : the miniatures of all those, 
who have succeeded in pleasing him, 
ornament one of the rooms, and 
their number is very considerable. 
7'he library contains some precious 
manuscripts, among which our au- 
thor saw a poem of Feth-Aly-Chah ’ft 
own composition. Teheran has been 
the capital of the empire since the 
year 1794, which was in the reign of 
Mahomet Kan. The fortifications 
are inferior — the population incon- 
siderable — and the air unhealthy. 

This was the time of the annual 
military review, and the King was 
desirous of taking Al. Jaubert with 
him ; but a violent fever, caused by 
the unhealthiness of Teheran, de- 
tained him with Aly-Chah-Abbas. 
The King’s chief physician, Mirza- 
Chefi, received orders to take every 
care of him; and his own life would 
he endangered if lie did not restore 
his patient to health : this doctor or- 
dered him, amongst other medicines, 
stewed rice, raw cucumbers, and 
green fruit : another physician of the 
royal harem advised him to pray to 
the prophet Ali. Happily he es- 
caped both these orders, and got 
well in spite of cucumbers and rice. 
The King’s physician was afraid at 
first that M. Jaubert would share 
the fate of M. Romicux, who, after 
having escaped assassination from 
the Arabs in the desert of Orfa, and 
received an excellent reception from 
the King, suddenly died, with Ids 
travelling companion ; or that of 
M. Outrey, vice-consul of Bagdad, 
and brother-in-law to the author, 
who had also been attacked with 
violent and dangerous illness: the 
complaints of our traveller, howe- 
ver, had a different origin, and soon 
yielded to the care of his friends. 
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At last arrived at the camp of Sul- 
tanieh, he assisted for forty days at 
the Imntinp* parties ^ of Feth-Aly- 
1 >hah, and at the reviews of troops, 
employing himself during the time 
with the purport of his mission : he 
at length obtained his audience of 
leave, and received magnificent pre- 
sents : the King assured him that he 
much wished to be in amity with the 
French nation ; and promised to re- 
ceive with politeness all Frenchmen, 
who should he induced to visit Persia 
through curiosity or business. On 
the 14th of July, M. Jaubert set out 
with a numerous escort, accompanied 
by M. Dupre, son of the French con- 
sul at Trebizond, who came to Te- 
heran, to bring the news of the peace 
of Presbourg; Mirza-Chefi still at- 
tending hi mi had to answer with his 
head for the safety of the traveller. 
His route was nearly the same as 
that by which he came, by Tauris, 
the lake of Ormiah, and Khoi: at 
this last place he parted from the 
royal physician; f or whose safety he 
provided for in his turn, hy giving 
him a certificate of his good health. 

Thence the travellers went to Van. 
in this place is the convent of the 
seven churches, inhabited by Arme- 
nian monks, less rigid in their diet 
than the monks of L&Trappe. They 
then passed an arm of the Euphra- 
tes, near Touzla, which they crossed 
with the help of leather bottles ; and 
lastly, the Araxes, which is in the 
same mountains as the Tigris and 
the 'Euphrates. Arrived at Erze- 
Koum, the Persian escort quitted 
M. Jaubert, who took the road to 
Djennes, which lie considered the 
same place as Gymnias, known hy 
the ' retreat of the ten thousand (ra- 
ther than Kenes, as Mr. Macdonald 
Kinneir thought) then he reached 
Tchiftlik, the silver mines of Gu- 
mach-Khuneh, and the fine country 
of Trebizond, the end of M. Jaubert’s 
voyage in Asia Minor. At this place 
he embarked directly for Constanti- 
nople. Bad weather forced the tra- 
vellers to stay at several places on 
the southern borders of the Black 
Sea, as Thermeh, the ancient The- 
^niaciza, the fabled country of the 
^Amazons, Samsoun or Annsus, and 
I Sinope ; which gave him an oppor- 
tunity of observing the soil, climate, 
and produce. The author was de- 
sirous of going by land to Sinope, 


but was prevented by a bloody bat- 
tle being fought on the same day 
between the Turks and the inhabit- 
ants of Djanik, a country of the 
Mosinceques and Chalybes. The 
bridge was broken, and the streets 
of Bafrar were full of the dead and 
wounded. He returned to the coast, 
whence the ship had sailed, but for- 
tunately a Greek vessel took him 
on board, and landed him at Sinope. 
This ancient capital of the kingdom 
ofPontus, the country of Diogenes 
the Cynic, and Mithridates, is so 
well known, that we shall pass 
slightly over the traveller’s descrip- 
tion of it. He found there M. Four- 
cade, the French consul, a man dis- 
tinguished for various acquirements, 
ana whose premature death is .still 
remembered with regret hy the scho- 
lar, the geographer, and the anti- 
quary. From Sinope he went by 
land to Ineboli, ana embarked for 
the celebrated town of Amastrah, 
where still exist the remains of a 
temple of Neptune, and the valley 
of Bartin, anciently Parthenius, 
which, though almost unknown or 
neglected, is a most fertile and pic- 
turesque country. 

M. Jaubert next arrived at llera- 
clea, an inhospitable country, and 
dangerous to Europeans, of which 
he presents bis readers with an in- 
teresting account from the pen of 
M. Allier de Ilauteroclie. lie found 
at this place a forty-gun frigate, 
which in two days carried hiui to 
Tarapia, a town on the Bosphorus, 
where the French ambassador. Ge- 
neral Sebastiani, was waiting for 
him ; in the General ’a society he 
soon forgot his privations, his fa- 
tigues, and his misfortunes. 

Here the narrative of M. Jaubert 
closes : it is full of simplicity and 
truth ; and his descriptions are re- 
plete w'itli energy and grace. 

We will conclude by pointing out 
to the reader some very remarkable 
passages upon the manners, religion, 
usages, and actual state of civiliza- 
tion in this part of Armenia and 
Persia. Amongst others there are, 
the twelfth chapter upon the Arme- 
nians, the fourteenth upon the abo- 
minable superstitions of the Yezidis ; 
the seventeenth and thirty-ninth up- 
on the manners of the Persians, and 
the degree of confidence to be placed 
in their politeness, with a parallel 
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between them and the Turks. The 
portraits of Feth-Aly-Chah, his sons 
and his ministers, are drawn with a 
masterly hand. It would be well 
also to read in the twenty-seventh 
chapter the history of the reigning 
King, and in chapters thirty to thirty- 
four, and thirty-eight are observa- 
tions upon the popuhi lion, commerce 
wealth, and military state of the 
Persian empire, as well as on orien- 


tal manners in general. In short, 
this narrative, although contained 
in one volume, is not less useful than 
the larger works on Persia already 
published, and is worthy of a dis- 
tinguished place in tlie best libraries. 

Besides a map, which is very well 
engraved, the work contains seven 
lithographic engravings, well execut- 
ed, amongst which are the portraits 
of Abbas-Mirza and Asker-Kan. 


EXTRACT FROM THE SUJCIDES-^-An Unpublished Poem. 

For she was calm, but pale with constant thought ; 

And if her eye had lost its sprightly shine, 

There was a sweetness in its every glance: 

A pensive quiet that was lovelier. 

Her tone was altered, gentler, broken, low, 
lake the soft cadence of Eolian harp. 

When Zephyr sweeps it with his lightest wing. 

She waned — she withered, — the dark worm of thought 

llad given her to consumption for a prey. 

lie watched, caressed and cheered her — all was vain ; — * 

Death was triumphant. — One pale summer eve. 

While y*‘t he sate and watched the golden clouds, 

As one by one they changed to sober grey, 

A feebleness came o’er her wasted frame; 

ller voice changed to a w'hisper faint and low' ; — 

Her spirit's call was come — and she prepared — 

Oh 1 she expired without a sigh or groan, * 

As peaceful as an infant w hen it sinks 
To dri unless slumber on its mother’s lap, — 

She, smiling like an angel through her tears. 

With lauguid pressure held his trembling hand. 

Breathed forth a prayer for him — and praying — died. 

How solemn is the threshold death has trod ! 

And sacred is the chamber where the clay 
Yet warm with lifeiias breathed its latest sigh : — 

There fancy pictures to the pensive mind 
The immortal soul just bursting into life. 

Casting a parting look upon the clod 
That was its frail and feeble partner here . 

Or hovering nigh with fond tenacity, 

Thoughts fixed above aspiring to the skies. 

Affections o’er its consort wavering, „ 

Like the burnt taper’s half-expiring flame. 

That rises and returns, and rises still. 

Reluctant to resign the noisome wick, 

That in life’s brighter moments fed its blaze : — 

And thus the spirit lingers o’er its dust ; 

Unfelt, but feeling — seeing, though unseen. — 

Oh ! whither is thy chainless spirit fled ? 

What realm doth it inhabit ? Doth it waste 
The drowsy hours in dull oblivion’s shade, 

Ceasing at once to suffer and to be ? 

Or from some higher, purer, happier sphere. 

Look calmly dowm on this terrestrial scene > 

As when from yonder orient sky the sun 
Smiles on the infant day. 


J. R. W. 
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LINES TO 

Tis well — exult in thy morning* hour; 

’Twere pity to cloud that beamy brow. 

Or blight ere it blossom the beautiful flower 
Of promising hope ; but smile not thou 
In the pride of thy heart, and thy reckless thought. 

At the ruin thy ruthless hand hath wrought. 

Oh ! smile not, tho’ haply the hand of spring 
Have scattered thy path with its fairest flowers; 
And, Time as he flits on his noiseless wing. 

Have swept not a leaf from lliy chosen bowers ; 

And ever thy linger be lightly flung 
O’er the lute, to pleasure wildly strung. 

Alas ! full oft when leaves are greenest, 

And skies are cloudless, and hope is high ; 

And ocean’s laughing waves are sheemst. 

The rage of the storm is gathering nigh : 

While Philomel, fondly forsaking her nest. 

With her wild note is hailing the star of the west. 

But why should thy young heart dream of sorrow? 

The goblet of gladness is mingled for thee: 

Smile on — may the pleasures of every morrow 

Look bright in their prospect, nor fade ere they floe ; 
And then may their retrospect render them dear, 

As a voice we remember we once lov’d to hear. 

On the streamlet of life, while the beams are playing. 
Rejoice in the pride of tliv beauty and youth ; 
Rejoice in the freshness of fancy arraying 
The visions of Hone in the garments of Truth : 
Rejoice in the rays tnat are softly shed 
O’er the past, like the beauty that haunts the dead. 

Like the halo, that loves o’er the graves to hover 
Of the wise and the brave that are past away; 

Like the tints of the west when the day is over, 

Or the hues of the woods that are gone to decay; 

Or the ivy that ever delights to cling 
To the tower whose strength is mouldering. 

Oh ! how blest are they, for whom memory treasures 
The records of hours they would not forget; 

Whose innocent hearts, in recalling the pleasures 
That are vanish’d for ever, have nought to regret: 
Nb sorrow to shadow the scenes that are past, 

Or only to think they have fleeted so fast. 

Such boon he thine — when thy youth is over. 

Though pleasure at length begins to pall ; 

Though haply no longer thy heart discover 
The delight that it found in the festival ; 

But given thee still in thy bower alone, 

To rejoice in recalling the days that are gone. 


Adolescens. 
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T)( Pontibns rl Anctoritatc vilarum 
part lit larvm Pin tat chi Comment a - 
t tones <fuatuar ; A net ore Hawn . — 

Four Commentaries on the Sources 

* 

whence Plutarch derived his parallel 
Gives of eminent Men. Iiy Ilerrcm. 
Gottingen. 

The author of the present learned 
enquiry, the disciple and frienl of 
Ileyne, is placed by the Germaus 
among the most illustrious of their 
writers. He has (V voted ten years of 
toil and application in tracing the 
sources horn which Plutarch dciived 
his information ; and the result of his 
researches forms the subject of the 
work bcfoio us. It must be confessed, 
that the task was of a most arduous 
nature, and that » * writer who cii- 
gugi d nt it, whal< ver might be his 
talents, was frequently placed under 
the ncci s*-ity of substituting conjecture 
lor <ertainty. Plutarch does not al- 
ways iiifoiiu us who the authors w r ere 
to whom he was indebted ; and even if 
he h«)d done so, we, who arc so far re- 
moved fiom the scene, cannot easily 
ascertain what degree ot ciedit is due 
to their authority ; and it is doqbtful 
whether Plulaicb himself was not fr< - 
qucntly placed m a similar situation. 
He was obliged, like all other histo- 
rians, to rest many of Ins sentiments 
on the authority of tradition alone; 
and whatever means he might have 
possessed of apprec lating the value of 
the tiaditions of his own time, w T c cei- 
tainly can pictend to none. The ad- 
vantages which literature derives, 
thcreibio, from such laborious enqui- 
ries, appear to us of a very uucertain 
character, and rather specious than 
real; for even where certainty is at- 
tained, we have not data sufficient to 
convince us that it is certainty, We 
regret that Germany should devote her 
intellectual might to such unprofitable 
Speculations. But the character of a 
people always determines the character 
Bur, Mag. Vol. 82. 


of their writers; and where objects of 
curiosity are preferred to objects of 
knowledge, genius must decline from 
the path which nature points out, and 
yield to the ascendancy qf fashion and 
the predominance of circumstances. 
Gn the whole, it may be said, that Plu- 
tarch was a much better judge of the 
authenticity of the writers, from whom 
he drew his infoimation, than we can 
be ; and therefore, if we will not trust 
in him until we know the value of his 
authority, we must always remain scep- 
tics. Those, however, who are ena- 
moured of this species of writing, will 
^find the researches of Mr. Herrcn well 
worthy of their attention. They can- 
not but admiie the spirit of investiga- 
tion that chaiacteiizes his enquiries : 
but when they close the woik they 
must confess, that they have more 
cause to admire the ingenuity of the 
w liter than to congratulate themselves 
on the accession, which they have made 
to their stock of knowledge. Herren 
has done, perhaps, what could be done; 

Si pei gama dextra potui*<sent, hac defensa 
Mdebo ; 

but the subject was unmanageable; for 
all that the most laborious and diligent 
antiquary will ever be able to effect, 
cannot reach farther than to shew the 
probable degree of credit, that ought 
to attach to each particular biography. 

Dzii la dtamatyezne Boguslavz- 
hiego : — Tlie Dramatic works of 
'Bognslawski. 15 vols. [with plates 
and portraits. Warsaw. 

This is one of the best literary en- 
terprises ever undertaken in Poland. 
The author is chiefly known for the 
services he .has rendered his native 
country. He was formerly a director 
of the national theatre, and may be 
considered its founder, an honour to 
which these works justly entitle him. 
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Their principal merit consists in the 
originality and judgment with "Which 
he has delineated the human character 
Many of these dramas are translated 
. from the Italian, French, English, and 
Germau, the last of which possess a 
very particular merit from the fidelity 
with which they are translated Each 
is preceded by a biographical notice of 
its original author, a review of the 
piece itself, and a critical dissertation 
on his other works. The first volume 
contains the history of the foundation 
• and progress of the Polish theatre, 
concluding with a biographical notice 
of one or other of the principal actors 
either dead or retired from the stage. 

The author has neglected nothing to 
render this edition of his works wor- 
thy of public interest. The type is 
extremely beautiful, and the impression 
taken off with the greatest care, a cir- 
cumstance the more remarkable, as the 
art of printing has been a long time 
neglected in Poland. The merit of 
this improvement is entirely due to M. 
Glucksberg, who, assisted by a cor- 
rector of the press from Fir min Didot, 
at Paris, has succeeded almost in equal- 
ling the beauty of execution which 
distinguishes the works of that cele- # 
brated printer. ' 

Alga* Aquaticcr — The Aquatic 
Herbs found on the Coasts of Jever 
and Eastern Frieseland, collected 
and dried by O. II. B. Jurgens, 21 
pages, folio, containing 100' dried 
sea weeds. 

M. Jurgens merits the gratifude of 
every lover of botany, particularly of 
those who live far from the sea, as he 
offers them, at a small expense, the 
means of supplying an important desi- 
deratum in almost all our herbals In 
forming the collection of so great a 
quantity of plants, he had more than 
one difficulty to surmount, particularly 
in preparing them for preservation. 
They are dried with extreme care, and 
placed between two blank leaves, ac- 
companied with a Latin description of 
their physical virtues. The weakest 
of these weeds are pasted on a detach- 
ed leaf of papei , and the most tender 
.oik a leaf of Muscovy glass. 

| (f # 

4 Symholilt and Mythologik : — The 
Symbols and Mythology of Ancient 
States, particularly the Greeks. By 
Frederick Creutzef. 11 vols, second 
edition. Leipsiek. 

M.Creutzer, justly celebrated for his 


lectures at the university of Heidel- 
berg, has created a new era in the 
study of mythology. It is no longer 
an incoherent series of ingenious fa- 
bles, but a complete system of useful 
fictions, entirely founded on agricultu- 
ral notions, or moral precepts. It is 
philosophy divesting Itself of its me- 
taphysical abstractions, and assuming 
a sensible appearance through the in- 
tervention of images, sometimes speak- 
ing a language intelligible even to the 
vulgar, but always preserving its na- 
tive majesty. In developing this novel 
science, the discovery of which be- 
longs exclusively to M. Creutzer, his 
lectures excited the enthusiasm and 
astonishment of his numerous auditors. 
The first edition of this work obtained 
for its ingenious author considerable 
celebrity; and a second being edited 
for, it has been given with so many im- 
provements, that it may be justly call- 
ed a new work. The author has dili- 
gently availed himself of all that has 
recently b< en published in England and 
France, and lias ventured no assertion 
that is not founded in fact II is autho 
rities are always authors of the great- 
est respectability, from whose labours 
he has formed a pandect, hitherto a 
desideratum in the sciences. 

Tentamen de Arch iter Tar f niim 
vitd et openbn jp, ]c . — An Essay on 
the Life and Writings of Arrhitas, 
of Tarentnm. By Joseph Na\arro. 
of Naples. 

When we reflect how seldom diplo 
matists withdraw themselves from the 
splendid frivolities of courts to serious 
contemplation, and how small a p ntiou 
of their time is devoted even to the 
science of politics, a science with 
which, of all others, they should be 
best acquainted, the work before us 
may be considered unique in its kind 
Its author, who w*as attached to the 
Neapolitan embassy of the court of 
Copenhagen, resisting the seductions 
of courtly pleasures, performed not 
only what his public situation required, 
but has treated in this work a public 
thesis in such a manner as to obtain the 
degree of professor of philosophy in 
the Danish university. His example 
may serve to convince us, that the bus- 
tle and toil, inseparable from the duties 
of a public situation, cannot stifle that 
energy of mind which seeks to signa- 
lize itself in pursuits foreign to ouV 
immediate avocations $ pursuits which 
have other objects than that of disturb- 
ing the happiness of mankind. 
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3femoria piemiada por la Junta 
Snprema de Qaridad . — Memoir of 
the Treatment of the Poor at their 
own Habitations. By J. A. Piquer. 

I vol. 8vo. Madrid. 

This memoir obtained the prize, offered 
by the Supreme Committee of the Cha- 
ritable Institutions of Madrid, for the 
best work on this subject. The author, 
who is physician to the Royal Family, 
has dedicated his work to the sovereign 
Confess of the Cortes. Besides the 
Memoir, it contains a Review of eleven 
other memoirs, presented to the Com- 
mittee for the prize, with a Reply to 
(he Objections, published by J. V. C. in 
1819. Doctor Piquer maintains, that 
poor patients aic much better li rated 
at their own houses, or in any private 
house, than in hospitals however well 
direct! d and administered , a tact which 
he proves, not only by the authority of 
writers, but by the practise which was 
commence d at Miuli id, January 1, 1811, 
and followed in many other cities of 
bpaui. 

Delia Lcttn atura Ttaliana — Of 
Italian Literal tue during the latter 
part of the Eighteenth Century. By 
Camillo Ugoni. 2 volb. 12mo. Bres- 
cia, msi. 

The author of this work, a young 
wider ot a distinguished family m 
Brest la, is a zealous advocate of useful 
studies, independent thoughts, and 
sound logic. The two volumes already 
published contain the lives of nineteen 
Itdliau writers of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, with a eutical examination of 
their works. It is expected that the 
work will extend to several other vo- 
lumes, and it promises a great variety 
of intelligence, as the author does not 
strictly confine lijmself to the matter 
which his title announces. He first 
makes us acquainted with the senti- 
ments of his authors, and the views 
which they have takeu of the subjects 
on which they wrote, and then examines 
the subject himself His investigation 
is always acute, and his thoughts ge- 
nerally original, not caring much whe- 
ther they are sanctioned by the autho- 
rity, or quadrate with, the opinions of 
other writers. His manner, indeed, is 
peculiarly his own. After briefly re- 
lating the life of his author, he passes 
immediately to a critical review ot his 
works, in which he distinguishes such 
of his opinions as cau be traced only 
to hiui&clt, from those winch ate either 


designed or accidental imitations of 
others. He also points out the subse- 
quent improvements, which the arts and 
.sciences derived from the original views 
and suggestions, and the controversies 
to which they gave rise, and concludes 
every artiqje with the character of the 
authoi whose life it contains. 

Notizie intorno alle opere, &c. — 
An Account of the Works of Gau- 
denzio Ferrari. By Gauclenzio Bor- 
digti, 4 to. Milan, 1821. 

Ferrari holds the first rank afteF 
Leonardo da Vinci in the Lombard** 
school of painting, and yet from the 
ignorance or hatred of Vassari,the his- 
torian of painters, the merits of Fer- 
raii are unknown to those who derive 
their knowledge of the Ultramontane 
painters from books Lan/i knows not 
whether to attiibute this to Vassari’s 
hatred, or his little acquaintance with 
lVrrari’s merits, but the latter suppo- 
sition appears to us the more probable; 
for though Vassari cannot always be 
depended upon, his errors may, in ge- 
neral, he traced to unmerited praise- 
rather than to unmerited censure. 
Though himself a- painter of inconsi- 
derable merit, he seems to have been 
at least superior to that jealousy which 
charat terizes the minds of inferior ar 
lists; and betakes every opportunity 
of extolling his own countrymen, par- 
ticularly his contemporaries. It is pos- 
sible, however, though we have no 
authority for supposing it, that some 
piivatc pique might exist between him 
and Ferrari. Whatever be the cause, 
the merits of this celebrated painter, 
who was at once the friend and fellow- 
Ijtbourer of Raphael, are unknown ; ex- 
cept to those who have other source* 
of information than books, aud there- 
loie we look upon the piesent work, 
in which his memory is recovered from 
unmerited oblivion, to be one of the 
most useful accessions which Itaty has 
made to her modern literature for many 
• years. 

Storia Universale dell ’ Indostan , 
&c.— Universal History of Hindos- 
tan, from the Year 1500 before the 
Christian era, to the Year 1819, 
compiled by Leopoldo Sebastian, 
with a Topographical Map. 8vo. 
1822. 

The author divides this work into 
four parts. In the first he determines 
the position of Hindo*tQ»,the oiigin of 
Us inhabit ants, its religion, its alienees. 
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4i>d particularly its astronomy, 'with the 
Orta and physical qualities of the coun- 
try, la the second, he traces the his* 
* lory of Hindoslan from fhe expedition 
of Sfesoatri* to that of the Portuguese. 
The third contains the conquests which 
have been successively ma^e from the 
year 1000, by Mahmud Gazni, Geugis- 
Chan, Tamerlane, Nadir-Shah, &c In 
the fourth he describes all the military 
and political events of this country, 
from the year. 1747 to 1818. The au- 
thor informs us, that he was ten years 
in Turkey, five in Persia, and as many 
in India, and yet he never speaks from 
.his own observations. The language 
alone can properly be called his own 
the matter would seem to have been 
communicated to bfm by another. To 
form a just estimation of the spirit 
which characterizes the present work, 
tils sufficient to read the last chapter, 
In which he labours to justify the con- 
duct of the 1 uropomi conquerors in 
this pa# of the woi Id. He is decidedly 
hostile to the religious toleration of the 
Indians. 

Viaggio al lago di Como , 8tc. — 
Travels to the Lake of Como. By 
Davide Bertolottv&c. Como, 1821. 

The writer of the present work has 
differed from all former travellers to 
this noted lake, by giving his descrip- 
tions a dramatic form. In the charac- 
ter of an old soldier, he traverses the 
various scenes which be has made the 
subject of his observationr ; and entei- 
tains his readers with the convoca- 
tions, which are supposed to have taken 
plane between himself and various per- 
sons, whom he encountered m his pei- 
ambulalions. Whatever the scenes 
inspire are happily mingled with his 
descriptions, and he joins to ancient 
whatever is remaikable in modern 
history. To encreasc the interest of 
his work, he intersperses it with poeti- 
cal quotations, which are, perhaps, too 
abundantly disseminated. Among many 
interesting episodes, we may particu- 
larly point out that which relates the 
loves and adventures of Vincenzo and 
Rosalie, chap. x. p. 164 The work 
concludes with some general observa- 
tions on the civil and natural state of 
Como and its lake. ' 

Element i di Poesia , &c. — Princi- 
ples of Poetry foi the use of Schools. 
Compiled by Giovanni Gherardinini. 
Milan. 

§t is unnecessary to offer any opinion 
the importance of thi* subject. The 


title indeed is simple, and the volume 
is Braall, but the subject is analyzed 
and explained in the spirit of true phi- 
losophy. The author endeavours to 
shew, that whatever is excellent in the 
romantic, or modern school of poctiy, 
was alieady known and practised by 
the classics, aud that all beyond this is 
licentiousness and delirium. In the 
tenth and eleventh chapters he points 
out particularly the inconveniences of 
the modern school, and shews that it 
has as yet met with no success in Italy. 

Poesie , &c.— Poems of the Mai- 
quis Giuseppe Antinoii. Pisa, 1821. 

The Marquis of Giuseppe is authoi 
of a translation of the Idyls of Ge^uer. 
The present poems rank high among 
the lyrics which are now flourishing on 
the Italian Parnassus, they are rcmai k- 
able for the vivacity of their images, 
and for the beauty of their style. 

De V Econo mu Publique ft lint ah 

dcr P erics it ties Plicnuuns, 

Of the Publii and Rural Eiommiy 
of the Persians and Phonic ians. By 
L. Reynier. 1 vol. &vo. Palis. 

This is the second volume of the im- 
portant work undertaken by Iteymer a 
few years ago. The people, ot whose 
political and rural economy it ticats, 
are esteemed the most ancient in the 
world. The author, how ev u , docs not 
strictly confine himself to them, but 
extends his inquiries to the various na- 
tions which, under different names, 
have flourished in the countries com- 
prehended between the Luplirates dud 
the Indus, and between the Caspian Sea 
and the Peisian Gulph. After pci using 
the work with the most critical atten- 
tion, we think the learned author has 
surmounted almost all the difficulties 
which he had to oppose. As an able 
critic be has travelled tlnough the 
night of time, and traversed an exten- 
sive circuit, over which the reader ac- 
companies him with encreasiug interest 
and pleasure. 

The work is divided into three parts. 
In the first the author takes a rapid 
view of the antiquities of Asia antciior 
to historic times, from which it appears 
that astronomic science had made con- 
siderable progress in that country; and 
that an enlightened qpeplod, of which 
history has preserved ad recollection, 
preceded that state of ignoraucc in 
winch we find almost all the Asiatic 
nations at piesent. In the second p*>t, 
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the author confines himself to the Per- 
sian*. He inquires into their political 
organization, religious institutions, 
finances, commerce, industry, and agri- 
culture. In the third part he treats of 
the Phcnicians, their origin, political 
existence, agriculture, and useful arts. 

The extensive empire, to which Zo- 
roaster gave laws, has been succes- 
sively the theatre on which the Assy- 
rians, the Medes, the Persians, and 
the Partbians, have displayed their 
prowess. This succession of revolu- 
tions which has always been more or 
less disastrous, those changes of gran- 
deur and of calamity, those catastrophes 
which have been equally experienced 
by dynasties, languages, laws, and 
customs, manifest the dismemberment 
of a great federal constitution, of which 
the different natious of which it was 
composed exhibit, in their turn, ancient 
pretensions 10 universal dominion ; and, 
at the same time, the impossibility of 
traciug the origin of cither ; of recon- 
ciling their respecti\e histories* and of 
becoming acquaiuted with then parti- 
cular institutions. The reign of Cyrus 
was that of militaiy discipline; that of 
Alexander the era of diversity of intc- 
lests and opinions among the numerous 
provinces of the Persian empiie. With- 
out mauifestiug much admiration* of 
the hero of the Cyropedta , without 
magnifying the exploits ot this auda- 
cious wamor, who tiampled on the 
most sacred institutions ot his country; 
who, instead of a representative go- 
vernment, which is the only safeguard 
of liberty aud of laws, established the 
despotism of an individual, the right 
of conquest, and the enjoyment of all 
places of emolument and power . Itcy- 
mer repiescnts him such as lie really 
was, aud strips him of that imposing 
crown, which the adulation of servile 
writers placed on his head, thereby 
confirming the legitimacy of couquest 
and usurpation. This part of the woik 
Is particularly worthy the attention of 
those who de\ote themselves to the 
science of politics. 

It is painful to see that so learned 
and critical a writer should have so 
completely lost himself in treating of 
religion. He implicitly adopts the ab 
sui d doctrine of astrology as laid down 
in the writiugs of jOnpuis. He quotes 
the authority of Strabo, who assures ua 
that the disciples of Zoroaster adored 
the gun ; but in no part of the works 
of this great reformer of the Persian 
religion do we find Any mention of the 
worship of the stars. On the contrary, 
he speaks throughout of the worship 
of one Clod, Lord of all things, whose 


power and beneficence find been pro- 
claimed long before film by Jfeomo,the 
legislator of apeient Asia. The pri- 
mitive religion of the Persians was 
purely theocratic, or, if they admitted 
two sorts of spirits, the JEhoromez-duo, 
or good spirits, and the A hriman, or 
evil spirits; tfiey regarded them rather 
as intermediate agents between the 
Deity aud man, than ns all-powerful 
beings. 

With regard to the system of finance, 
it has experienced many changes, and 
has been always determined by the po- 
litical vicissitudes of states. Under 
the despotic government ot the Assy- 
rians, all the tribes were successively * 
reduced to the same level, after being 
devoured by extortions of every de- 
scription. Under the military domina- 
tion of the Medes, the Satraps, who 
never moderated their expenses, ex- 
hausted the entire of the public ieve- 
nue, and the property of those who 
were unfortunately subjected to their 
dominion. Under the Persians, the 
government being originally military, 
whence it naturally passed to despot- 
ism, passive obedieucc became the ba- 
sis of discipline ; aud the primitive 
vices of the administration were pre- 
served, or more properly legalized. 
The treasures of the Persian kings be- 
came useless heaps iu their hands, 
which circulation would have couvert- 
rd into productive wealth. Their stag- 
nation rendered them useless to the 
nation, and fatal to Xerxes, to Darius, 
aud to his successors. 

As to agriculture, it was held sacred ; 
and the laws protected the labours of 
the husbandman, and the produce of 
his labour, even iu time of war. Xe- 
uoplion erroneously attributes this pro- 
tection to the laws of Cyrus. It was 
the same many ages before him. In 
fact, the great fertility of Persia, that 
abundance and variety of its produce, 
which was so much admired by the 
fkeeks, whose exiguous territory pre- 
sented no similar advantages; in a word, 
the flourishing state of the first of arts 
became a part of the most ancient in- 
stitutions of Asia. Agriculture and the 
multiplication of the species were par- 
ticularly encouraged by the first legis- 
lator* of Persia* The same precept is 
recommended In the Zend-Avesta, 
which must have been written upwards 
of two thousand years ago. This les- 
son, which w'as handed down from the 
remotest times, was preserved in all 
the vicissitudes of the state, aud so 
htiongly implauted in the minds of the* 
Persians, that eveu now, after all the 
changes which husbandry has under- 
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gone, agricultural wealth, the # care 
mani tested lo sowing proper grain, of 
opening Water canals, and forming 
water basins in mountainous districts, 
the draining of moist soils, &c. are still 
regarded as acts of piety, and as the 
most useful of all occupations. 

The care of cattle and the import- 
ance of their extensive increase were, 
next to agriculture, among the precepts 
most strongly recommended by the 
Persian worship. No country can boast 
ot such fine horned cattle as that of 
the Aspians. The oxen were exclu- 
sively reserved for agricultural labour: 
the horse was only used by the warrior 
and the nobleman. They possessed 
great quantities of sheep, and the rich- 
ness of their fleeces was singularly 1 e- 
markable. The goat was in great esti- 
mation among them. The breed was 
the same which is now known by the 
name of the goat of Angora. They 
reared a great variety of poultry, espe- 
cially cocks and hens. To have a cock 
in every house was an indispensable 
religious duty. 

Europe has borrowed largely from 
Persian agriculture. We arc indebted 
to it for many of our grains : the un- 
bearded barley of Cappadocia, rice, the 
grdpe which is cultivated at present 
in the Ionian islands under the name 
of currants, &c. Many trees, as the 
citron, the bactrian pistachio, the ju- 
jube, &c. 

A remarkable law among the Per- 
sians forbids the augmentation of im- 
posts under pretext of the improve- 
ments, which had been effected by 
abtmdant cultivation: another resti it t- 
ed statesmen themselves fiorn using 
any commodities, that belonged not to 
the agriculture and industry of the 
country. 

We have little to say of the third 
fpart of the work. The Phcnicians, 
who erected the walls of Tyre and Si- 
don, were not au aboriginal people, 
but a family of merchants whose sole 
object was to enrich themselves, and to 
iorin colonies wherever commercial re- 
lations held forth promises of interest- 
cd speculations. Their laws were of 
the most horrid character. Their wor- 
ship required that their altars should 
. be stained with human blood : their 
priests and magistrates were inexora- 
ble. The poor were oppressed by a 
despotic aristocracy, and were destined 
to the most cruel slavery. The people 
having no agiiculture led a pastoral 
* life. Cora meice heaped up gold , and 
%be» it became surfeited with it, it 
slqrabared in the arms of despotism 
Without transmitting other recollec- 


tions than those of hatred and revolt- 
ing luxury. An important discovery 
is generally attributed to the Phenici- 
ans, namely, the fabrication of glass j 
but Reynier proves that there is no 
foundation for this opinion, since they 
took the process by which it is formed 
from the Ethiopians, among whom it 
was known from the remotest times; 
and also, because even the Egyptians 
had brought it to perfection before the 
arrival of the Phenician colonies on 
the coasts of the Mediterranean. 

On the whole, there is great credit 
due to the learned writer of the work 
before us for having compiled a politi- 
cal and moral history on the most an- 
cient of nations, which may be strictly 
considered unique in Us kind. It me- 
rits the encouragement of all lovers of 
science, and the gratitude of every 
man who is called to share in the ad 
ministration of bis country. The ex- 
perience of the past should serve as 
lessons for the future. 

(Euvres Choisics dt Mnahrau — 
Select Works of Mirabeatt, b \ols. 
bvo. Paris, 1821. 

The character and political influence 
of Mirabeau, as well a«f his oratorical 
talents, has been the subject of much 
commentary and discussion. All bis 
writings were not of a nature pioper 
to form part of the present collection ; 
some, because they were offensive to 
morality and manners,—- some, because 
they relate to fugitive circumstances, 
winch have ceased to be interesting , 
and others, because they were too vo- 
luminous, as his u History of the Rus- 
sian Monarchy,” forming 7 vols. 8vo. 
with an Atlas. 

“ L T Essai sur lc Despotisme” is the 
first work avowed by Mirabeau. He 
was but twenty-five years of age when 
he composed it, in the prisons of the 
Chateau d' If. The style of this work 
is formed after the models left by the 
celebrated French rhetoricians of the 
last century, as Volney, Didci ot, Uay- 
nal, and Thomas. It is a union of 
oratory, erudition, and philosophy — 
The taste of the present day, however, 
required a severer logic, a more cor- 
rect taste, and more profound erudition. 
Besides, Mirabcay frequently wanders 
from his subject, and indulges in too 
much passion, faults which he himself 
subsequently ackno#tt4#&d* in lament- 
ing that he had mutilated so fine a 
subject. H 

His “ Considerations on the Order 
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of Cincinnalus” contain facts and rea- 
Honing’s relative to hereditary and per- 
sonal nobility, 'which are laid down in 
the clearest manner. The truths which 
he maintains, and which were almost 
universally admitted at the commence- 
ment of the French Revolution, and 
triumphed over personal interests, are 
at present greatly obscured over a con- 
siderable portion of Europe. America 
avoided the rock which Mirabeau point- 
ed out to her. The military spirit, 
a spirit which is essentially aristocratic, 
exalted by the late French government, 
gave additional force lo a prejudice, 
which the habits 'of a Representative 
government must progress! vely weaken. 

His Essay on “ the Liberty of the 
Press^” is little more than a translation 
of Milton’s “ Areopayitica , or Speech 
for the Liberty of the Press j” and his 
“Rules observed by the House of Com- 
mons, in debating and voting,” are a 
literal translation from the English, 
with some notes. 

His work on the “ Lett res de Caclict ,” 
and “ State Prisons is not, like his 
work on despotism, a mere brilliant 
declamation. The subject is treated in 
the most perfect manner. His reason- 
ings arc entirely deduced from princi- 
ples of eternal justice, and supported 
by the historical monuments and special 
archives of French legislation. De- 
stined to be served with eighteen Let- 
ires de Cachets, he wrote this work in 
the Dungeon of Vincennes, where he 
was sent by the fourth of these arbi- 
trary orders. It is said, that being de- 
prived of paper, he wrote on the margin 
of books, which they permitted him to 
procure*, and that, in parting from Vin- 
cennes, he carried this singular manu- 
script along with him, concealed in his 
clothes. 

llis “ Secret History of the Cabinet 
of Berlin” was never intended to be 
made public. It was published, how- 
ever, shortly after it was written, which 
caused a great scandal. A booksel- 
ler requested the manuscript several 
times of Mirabeau, but though almost 
reduced to distress he refused the most 
tempting offers which the bookseller 
could make him. In his absence, how- 
ever, the cscruteire , in which he depo- 
sited his correspondence, was forced 
open. The bookseller posted off to Alen- 
£on, to the printer Malassis, and the 
“ Secret History” was sept to press. It 
was pretended, that the proofs were 
corrected by Mirabeftt* himself ; but M. 
Louis Dubois, who saw these proofs, 
affirms that the corrections do not 
appear to be in the hand-writing of 
Mirabeau, with which he was perfectly 


acquainted. The affirmation, however,' 
appears to us rather unsatisfactory ; for 
if M. Dubois was perfectly acquainted 
with Mirabeau’s hand, he must per- 
fectly know, whether it be his hand or 
not ; and, therefore, the ‘word appear 
implies a doubt, which we cannot re- 
concile with suchr perfefct knowledge. 
The “ Secret History” was torn and 
burned by the common executioner. 
The “Secret History of the Cabinet 
of Berlin,” is even at this day a work 
of great curiosity, and, of all Mira- 
beau’s productions, promises most profit 
and delight. 

This collection contains several other 
pdmphlets : his treatise on “ Stock- 
jobbing,” on “ the Civil and Political 
State of the Jews,” on “ Cagliostro 
and Lavater,” and “ Advice to the Hes- 
sians, and other German people, who 
are sold by their princes to the English 
government,” “ to the Batavians on the 
Stadholderfchip,” with various pieces on 
the Revolution of Holland in 1787, See. 
AH these are productions that maintain 
their original reputation, and deserve 
being generally known. It is scarcely 
necessary to notice his « Letters to 
Sophia,” which form a collection of 
three volumes, because their reputation 
and character are generally known j nor, 
indeed, would it be easy to point out 
all the merits which have procured 
them such unexampled success. We 
will only add, that the late M. Cadet 
Gassi court has prefixed a private life 
of Mirabeau to the “ Letters to Sophia ” 
The anecdotes, and remarkable particu 
larities which it contains, render it an 
extremely interesting production* 

Lcitres S nr la V allachie, &c.-— 
Letters on Walachia, or Observations 
on this Province and its Inhabitants, 
written from 1815 to 1821, with an 
Account of the Events which have 
lately taken place in that country. 
By F. Recordon. 1 vol. I2mo. Paris, 
1821. 

The scene of the present war between 
the Turks and Greeks has lotlg remain- 
ed unnoticed and unknown ; and if the 
latter should now emerge from obfltu- 
rity, we can attribute it only to the 
ravages of war. Had the Greek con- 
tinued passively to endure the bondage 
of Turkish despotism, had he still re- 
pelled the inspiring and tumultuous 
glow of patriotic emotion, and linger- 
ed in the silent obscurity of inglorious 
ease; had he refused to listen to the. 
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mii trf honour and the voice of free- 
dom) and had completely banished 
from his memory the recollections of 
happier days, and the thunders of him 
who 

'WteMed at will the fierce democracy, 

Shook the arsenal, and fulmln’d over Greece 
To Macedon and Art&xeraee throne, 

this unhappy country, once the scat of 
genius and of valour, would still con- 
tinue a blank in the civilized world, 
unnoticed by historians, unvisited by 
travellers, and unheard of by strungers. 
Whatever be the issue of the present 
contest, it will at least put the world in 
mind that such .a nation exists; and if 
the Greeks prove unsuccessful, they 
can repel the charges so often brought 
against them of being deaf to the call 
of liberty and of national glory. They 
will convince surrounding nations, that 
they dared to die In defence of both. 

Walachia and Moldavia claim more 
particular notice than the other pro- 
vinces, as being the chief seat of war, 
the terrors of which are increased by 
the dark spirit of Turkish fanaticism. 
The present work contains very inte- 
resting accounts of Walachia, and of 
the manners and customs of its inha- 
bitants, the writer having resided in 
the country for several years. 

L y Amour de la Patrie ,. — The Love 
of Country, a Poem, crowned by the 
Academy of Amiens, at the Meeting 
of August, 1821. By P. C , de Baugy, 
8vo. Paris, 1821. 

This is one of the most beautiful 
Poems which has lately issued from the 
French press. The sentiments are 
poetic, and the versification elegant. 
After having sung in a strain of im- 
passioned enthusiasm that love of 
country, which was the soul of great 
. and important events among the Anci- 
ents,the author cotnes down to the civil 
wars, in which France, forgetting her 
internal broils, opposed innumerable 
legions to the nations that sought to 
deprive b£r of her liberty. Nothing 
can be more affecting, than the picture 
wMch the poet gives of the Exile, fly- 
flag his natal country, to mourn her 
V destiny and his own in foreign climes. 
51m scene, in which he represents trim 
beholding, in a dream, his paternal roof, 

, gild imagining himself receiving once 
mdre the caresses and attentions of his 
family, Is highly poetic •, and the Aca- 
. delay of Amiens may boast of crowning 


a poem, which would be worthy the 
suffrages of the first literary society in 
France. 

Promenade des Tuiieries . — AWalk 
in the Tuilleries, 8vo. 

This is an historical and critical ac- 
count of the monuments belonging to 
the garden of theTuillenes. The vari- 
ous descriptions given of these monu- 
ments, in former works, have been min- 
gled with many erroneous and unauthen- 
ticatcd relations, all. of which are no- 
ticed and exploded by the compiler 
of the present account. It contains, 
also, a description of the Louvre, and 
other monuments. It is embellished 
with plates, and a fae simile of the 
hand-writing of Henry IV, and His 
Royal Highness the Duke of Berry. 
It is, in every respect, the best account 
of the garden of the Tuilleries extant, 
and it should be in the possession of 
every Englishman who visits the French 
Capital. 

Epitre anx Grecs , &c. — A Letter 
to the Greeks, with Notes on the 
Situation and Resources of Modern 
Greece. By X. Boniface de Saintine. 
8 vo. Paris, 1821. 

This little epistle, if it have not reach* 
rd the sublime, at least breathes a true 
poetic spirit; and, wlmt is still more va- 
luable, an unadulterated mind. The 
notes which accompany if are fraught 
with sentiments of the most enlighten- 
ed patriotrem. 

Voyage Avx Colonies Oriental ex, 
&c, — A Voyage to the Oriental Go Io- 
nics ; or, Letters written from the 
Isles of France and Bourbon during 
the Years lB17-18-lSJ,aii<l20. By Au- 
gustus Billiard, 1 voi. 8vo. pp. 485. 

This work, properly speaking, is hut 
a voyage to the Isle of Bourbon, filled 
with curious details, relative to agri- 
culture, commerce, manners, the his- 
tory of the colony, Us judicial and ad- 
ministrative institutions, and its political 
relations. It contain^ moreover, a num- 
ber of useful views, relative f 0 the ad- 
vantages which France might derive 
from Madagascar, or the Isle of France, 
in case of retrocession. 
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Napoleon in Exile ; or, A Voire 
from St. Helena. By Barry O’Meara, 
Es(j. 2 vols. Svo. pp. Jbo.’b 1 /. Sj. 
London, 1S22. 

Tijl work before us possesses, in 
a very eminent degree, two quabfic;i- 
tions, seldom found in the same pro- 
duction, — that <d being both enter- 
taining, and replete with important in- 
fornmtiou. — Mr O’Meara has enjoyed 
a- good fortune, which seldom falls to 
tin 1 lot of any man, ail opportunity of 
producing a highly iuten si i lit; and use- 
ful v.oik, without the nrc-wty of in- 
tellect mil pi c-emincnce, or r.iy other 
n quisitc Ilian the moral qnahfi cation of 
accuracy V' e do not mean by this 
reuuuk to detract from Mr. O'Meara’s 
liteiaiv character, for he lias shewn 
Judgment Jitnl good sense, hi not being; 
induced b\ vanity t'» inti » polate any 
original rompoMiion in a work, which 
can be valuable only in proportion to 
its being; a simple narration of facts, 
and a faithful pm t rat lure of him whom 
be professes to describe under such 
c\tt aordinarv circumstance'*. As to 
the iicniiarj of the work, it appears to 
us, that we have no reason to doubt 
upon tin* subject. Memoirs and pseudo 
biography HUM, of ueec&-nty, receive 
some tinge tiem tlie passions and in- 
terests of him who composes the work, 
and “ Napoleon in Exile,” perhaps, 
sutlers some little from this common 
lot of uiir nature; but the book is so 
exclusively narrative, and confined to 
laets without comment or observations, 
that it appears to us, that it is less 
exposed to the imputation of colouring*, 
Ilian any work of the sort we have 
ever read. The author, in the form of 
a journal, tells us only what he sees 
and hears : and his statements relate 
to public documents, or concern so 
many persons of all ranks and nations, 
that it is impossible he can misrepre- 
sent any point without the* certainty of 
detection ; and this, we apprehend, h 
the best warranty of truth which w’c 
could possibly have in anv ease. The 
air m candour, -which pervades the 
fascinating* Confessions of Rousseau, is 
unequalled in literature, and stamps 
truth on the work with irresistible 
force.«~-The internal evidence of vera- 
city in the book before us, if not equally 
conclusive, is, at least, as conclusive as 
the nature of the work admits of ; and 
is, unquestionably, equal to the internal 
Hur. Mug. VoL S2. 


evidence of truth displayed by any of 
the memoirs which have gained the 
credence of society. 

A great breach author has told us, that 
no man is a hero in the eyes of his Valet 
dcChambre; hut it would appear, from 
this cr/) 0 ,*c of Napoleon’s private hours, 
that a man can be something much bet- 
tci Hum a hero in the eyes of his valet 
— in throwing oft* the hero, he can 
become an atfeetionate and amiable in- 
dividual. It has always surprised us, 
to hear of the power which Buonaparte 
had of attaching those around him to 
his person* Whether this is one of the 
mighty effects of genius, or whether 
it is (he result of genius, of good nature, 
and amiable manners combined, we 
know not; but it is certain, that even 
those who entered his presence with 
the most rooted prejudices, glided from 
hatred into admiration, and, finally, 
into love It is almost impossible to 
conceive, that a man who can lead 
armies to perish by violence, or by the 
seasons, and, as soon as they are swept 
from the face of the earth, renew them 
for a similar purpose, can have a single 
compunctious visiting of humanity in 
hi« bosom. But so inconsistent an 
animal i< man, that we find the hero, 
who, without emotion, orders thousands 
of human beings to slaughter, merely 
to gratify his ambition, can yet, out of 
the field of battle, be one of the most 
merciful and amiable disposition. Con- 
sidering circumstances, Buonaparte ap- 
pears to us to have committed less of 
private wrong and individual cruelty 
than any usurper. It would seem, that 
his disposition did not qualify him for 
gaining a throne by creating anarchy 
or revolution. Cromwell may be said 
to have waded through slaughter to 
a throne, whilst Buonaparte gained 
a crown by stopping slaughter, and 
re-establishing social order. After his 
defeat at Waterloo, a man, reckless of 
human life, would have made every 
desperate effort to retain his crown, 
and have made the scaffold subservient 
to his purpose ; but no act of individual 
sacrifice stained this trying era of bis 
life. lYcdcric the Great carried the 
ferocity of his disposition from the field 
to the closet ; he was always a tiger ; 
whilst Buonaparte individually appears 
to have been merciful and kind in the 
extreme. Judging of him by abstract 
p.inciplcs of virtue, we must pronounce 
him, iu common with nil usurpers and 
heroes, an object most detestable; but 
V 
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estimating him by the standard of 
many coloured life, and by a comparison 
with the Alexanders, the Cmsars, 
and the Frederics, he must at once 
excite both admiration and esteem. It 
is, however, necessary for human happi- 
ness to hold all such characters up to 
execration, to rob military ambition of 
its lustre, audio pay our homage to the 
more peaceful virtues. Buonaparte’s 
ambition was, therefore, not only de- 
structive of the general peace of man- 
kind, but peculiarly injurious to this 
country; and whatever may be our 
admiration of his genius, or our love 
of his virtues, as it was Impossible to 
restrain his ambition as a potentate, it 
was the diuty of every Englishman to 
promote his dethronement ; and being 
/dethroned, to prevent the possibility 
of his again disturbing the peace of 
Europe. This is the view we ought to 
take of this extraordinary character, 
and to withhold our admiration of his 
genius, to feel any thing like personal 
hostility to his memory, or to hesitate 
to acknowledge his prodigious merit 
and shining virtues, is totally beneath 
the dignity of our national character. 
Heinous as the crimes of rebellion and 
usurpation may be, we cannot bring 
Napoleon under censure for either. — 
The Revolution had begun long before 
he had cither rank or influence ; his 
assuming supremacy was the means of 
stopping its dreadful consequences, and 
had he been disposed to perform his 
duty, of restoring the legitimate prince, 
the state of the public mind rendered it 
impossible. His treason appears to have 
been not against his Sovereign, but 
against the cause of liberty, and the 
natural rights of mankind. Had he, 
after the battle of Austcrlitz, confined 
France within the extensive but na- 
tural limits of tlic Pyrenuces, the Alps, 
and the Rliiuc ; and devoted his mighty 
genius to the arts of peace, and to 
establishing a free Representative Go- 
vernment, he would have been infi- 
nitely the greatest and the best cha- 
racter that ever existed.— At present, 
the historian can bestow only the praise 
of unlimited greatness. 

The work being in the form of a Jour- 
nal, thematter it contains is without clas- 
sification, but it maybe divided into two 
parts ; the first, relating to the events on 
board of the men of war, and at St. He- 
lena, with the treatment inflicted upon' 
the prisoner; and the second, compris- 
ing those remarkable conversations, in 
which Napoleon uttered his opinions 
upon persons and events. The future 
historian will unquestionably draw much 
of his materials from Mr, O’Meara’s 


work ; and it is in all respects extreme 
ly interesting and important. 

Halkhm Hill, a Dramatic Sketch. 
By Sir Walter Scott, Bart. Svo. 
pp. 109. (is. London, 1822. 

The subject of the present dramatic 
sketch is taken from Scottish history, 
and related iu Pinkerton’s History of 
Scotland^ vol. I. p. 71. The Scottish 
troops are encamped ou the northern 
side of the eminence of Halidoti. Th< 
English troops appear advancing in 
the valley beneath. Swinton, the chief 
character in the piece, advises the 
Scottish regent and his leaders to de- 
scend from the hill and meet the Eng 
lisli in close combat on the plain, to 
avoid being exposed to their arrows, 
knowing that while they fought at a 
distance they might assure themselves 
of victory without receiving a wound. 
The regent rejects this counsel, though 
at the same time he can adopt no de- 
cided measures from the di^iumm that 
exists among his own chiefs, each of 
whom seeks to lead the van, and none 
of whom will submit to the dishonour 
of conducting the rear. Swinton, who 
only commanded u sixty spears,” dc 
t ermines to sell his life dearly to the 
enemy, and descends the hill, accom- 
panied by Gordon, whom he dubs a 
knight, not withstanding the deadly 
feuds that existed between their hum 
lies. 7’he entire hand is cut oti, the 
regent having refused to send them 
any assistance, and himself and his 
stubborn chiefs fall afterwards mi easy 
prey to the distaut bows of the English 
archers. 

It must be observed that this engage- 
ment took place at Homildon, but the 
author transfers the scene to llalidou 
llill, where an engagement had after 
wards taken place between the same 
parties, under circumstances nearly 
similar. u Who would again venture,’ 1 
Bays he, “ to introduce upon the (same) 
scene the celebrated Hotspur, who 
commanded the English at the former 
battle.” 

We must say, it was wise in our ex- 
perienced author, not to make his Dra- 
matis Persona; appear on the same 
Beene with those of Shakspeare. The 
distance between them is immeasura- 
ble, and indeed a comparison between 
them would be absurd. They are, it 
is true, the same species of being ; but 
they resemble each other in those qua- 
lities which depend not on species, as 
the cat resembles the Hon. Like them 
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they have hands, eyes, and tongues ; 
but their hands do not seem to have 
been formed for action ; their eyes have 
neither the fire of the warrior, nor the 
alt-surveying glance of the experienced 
leader ; aud their tongues, so far as 
they are indexes of their minds, only 
prove them to be (as it were) characters 
without a character. What Hotspur is, 
no man can tell from his discourse. He 
appears rather a philosopher than a sol- 
dier, and yet he is neither. When King 
Edward tells him that the Scots had 
already seen his back, he replies, 

“ Ay ; but the ina*s which now lies weltering 

On von hill side, like a lc\iathan 

That's stranded on the shallows, then had soul 

in't. 

Order and discipline, and power of action. , 
Now 'tis a headless cm pse, w Inch only shews 
15> w ihi convulsions that some lile xemams in't.” 

Are these the sentiments of a war- 
rior * or would not a soldier blush to 
have it thought, much less to acknow- 
ledge, that his ouly hopes ot victory 
depended on tin* impotence or coward- 
ice ot his enemy. Indeed King Ed- 
ward and his commanders seem to b«* 
unacquainted with heroic sentiments 
of any kind, and with regard to per- 
sonal bravery they have none of it. 
They are distant spectators of the com- 
bat, and talk not of the exploits which 
they have ) eriormed themselves, but 
of what their “ peasant” soldiery are 
performing in their presence. The vic- 
tory it is tiue h- given to the English, 
but it is not the victory ol the lion 
over the tyger; it is not the victory of 
rival braveiy or patriotic enthusiasm. 
It is a victory without liouour, and ap- 
pears t o be acquired by the same me- 
chanical process, which is exercised in 
constructing a waggon or a cart. The 
English advance in a solid body, and 
shoot their arrows at the enemy with- 
out seeming to know for what purpose 
they shoot them. They act like ma- 
chines, and can therefore claim uo ho- 
nour from the victory which they ob- 
tain. Indeed it would appear not only 
irom the present sketch, but from the 
spirit which presides over ail Sir Wal- 
ter ScoU’s writings, that lie considers 
Englishmen no way studious about tho 
means by which they obtain success, 
provided they obtain it. The true spi- 
rit of chivalry, that spirit which looks 
not to consequences, but obeys every 
impulse and every call which is eonse- 
sc era ted by the name of honour and of 
heroism, is a spirit which he confines 
to his countrymen alone; and as he 
seems to believe Englishmen desti- 
tute of it, he thinks he sufficiently 
gratifies their national vanity by re pro 


seating them always on the successful 
side, tiiougb he never makes their suc- 
cess the result of great and exalted 
emotions. The reader, who is attentive 
to the genius of his writings, will find 
this one of their most prominent and 
characteristic features. It is true he 
has often to describe English bravery, 
but with him the bravery of an Eng- 
lishman is made to arise from physical, 
that of a Scotchman from mental influ- 
ences ; and we must say he has shewn 
very great art, in endeavouring to con- 
ceal and to preserve, at the same time, 
this characteristic distinction through- 
out all his works. The Scottish army 
is here routed, but their defeat is as- 
cribed rather to an excess, than to a 
want of bravery. They quarrel with 
each other for precedence, and the 
English, taking advantage of their dis- 
union, obtain an easy victory. 

Halidou Hill has neither incident, 
character, variety, nor dramatic effect. 
Erorn the principal character, Sir Allan 
Swiuton, a knight of giant mould, and 
long experienced in deeds of arms, we 
are led to expect much ; but throughout 
the piece there is not one single exploit 
related of him, either by himself or 
others. Whatever he does in the field 
is transacted behind the scene, aud the 
imagination is left to form the best pic- 
ture of it which its fertility of concep- 
tion can pourtray. (Jordon indeed tells 
us that Swiuton smote Selby, andSwin- 
tou informs us that Gordon slew stout 
l>o Grey, but the particulars of the 
combat arc not described ; and all dra- 
matic as well as all poetic interest must 
arise, not from general descriptions, 
but from particular images and repre- 
sentations. The time and place that 
ought to be allotted to them here is, 
with other ill-timed circumstances, oc- 
cupied in an idle conversation which 
took place between Swiuton and Gor- 
don, after the first onset. The moment 
of leisure which was then permitted 
them would naturally have been em- 
ployed in relating what they had done, 
and devising what was next to be done ; 
bpt instead of this, Gordon, after in- 
forming Swinton of his wife’s name, 
(why the communication was made in 
a whisper we are really stupid enough 
not to perceive, nor is the mystery af- 
terwards unravelled, a new mode per- 
haps of creating interest,) descants on 
her musical powers, vocal as well as 
instrumental, though he was at the 
very moment surrounded by an over- 
whelming army who bore down every 
thing before them. Was there ever au 
instance of a commander descanting ai 
such a perilous moment on his wife’s 
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qualifications > but what is unnatural 
in real life, is equally so in description. 
We could forgive it, however, if it 
arose from, or mingled with, Apprehen- 
sions for bis own or her personal safety. 
But of this not a word ; so that his 
praise is evidently out of place, and 
ought to have given way to reflections 
of a very different nature. The great 
physical powers, and long-tried bravery 
of Swinton, the youthful ardour and 
ambitious longings after military fame 
of Gordon, contrasted with the stub- 
born and haughty spirit of Edward, 
and the wild heroism and reckless im- 
petuosity of Hotspur, afforded a sub- 
ject which required a more powerful 
dramatic genius, and a more vigorous 
and lively colouring than can he traced 
in the faint and fading characters and 
descriptions of the piece before us, 
Swinton is the only character of whom 
vre can form any thing like a fixed no- 
tion. Gordon has no decided charac- 
ter j and as for Percy, we could scarcely 
recognize in him the shadow of Shak- 
speare’s Hotspur. All the other Dra- 
matis Pcrsoncs were merely used lor 
the purpose of putting the machine in 
motion and putting an end to the bat- 
tle. And as for dramatic effect few 
readers (a Caledonian only excepted) 
will feel any interest in the perusal of 
this sketch from beginning to end. In- 
deed we should not wonder if many 
fling the pamphlet from them, when 
they recollect that for a trifling per- 
formance of one hundred and nine 
pages, loosely printed, they have 
thrown away six good shillings of Uri- 
iish money , for which they could pur- 
chase the entire of Pope’s poetical 
works, or, wc presume, Campbell's 
Pleasures of Hope. Apropos, by the 
by, it would seem that popular authors 
feel their literary kibes so closely 
pressed by their less fortunate follow- 
ers, that the best and only way left 
them to keep the petty tribe at a more 
humble distance, is to lay a double 
price on all their works. Wo would 
suppose that three shillings would be 
an extraordinary price lor the work 
before us, had it come from one of our 
less presuming dramatists, even though 
it possessed a double portion of the 
merit of Haiidon liill, backed as it is 
by the renowned name of .Sir Walter 
Scott, Bart. If ever Sir Walter at- 
tempt any thing ot this kind again ; 
and wc sincerely hope, for the sake of 
tb<? reputation lie lias already acquired, 
and the esteem we hear him for the 
many, many horns of amusement and 
literary recreation his oilier works 
have already afforded us, that he will 


not \ hut should he, wc beg to recom- 
mend him to choose ground and cha- 
racters of his own, where he will not 
be afraid to clash with the genius of a 
Shakspcaro, He need not be indebted 
toothers for characters, incidents, or 
powers of description.— He has a powei 
within himself which requires not the 
accession of extrinsic aid. Wc repeat 
it again, Sir Walter Scott deserves a 
severer chastisement for the defects ol 
this perfoi umnee than we are willing 
to bestow. We cannot, however, help 
expressing our regret that he did not 
suffer i4 to fall into that nameless situa- 
tion for which he at first intended it, 
namely, “ for the purpose of contribut- 
ing to a miscellany projected by a much 
esteemed friend.” If he had, he would, 
we will not hesitate to assert, ha ic 
served his friend more than he has 
served his own literary reputation. 

If wc arc satisfied that Sir Walter 
Scott is the author of the Scottish No- 
vels, it will be very easy to account 
for his failim* in his present pertonu - 
ance. There he had the long space of 
three volumes to bring his characters 
to maturity, to give them all a decided 
feature, to enliven his plot with inci 
dents and scenery, aud to exercise, at 
his own will and leisure, his great 
descriptive powers — here he was con- 
fined to less space than he was ac- 
customed to, and not recollecting his 
limits, or if recollecting, not possess 
iug the true concentrating powers, m* 
necessary to write a good drama, Ins 
characters were as yet in cmhiyo, 
when he found himself approaching 
the. limits of his drama, and without 
incidents or variety he was obliged 
to bring it to a conclusion. In a no- 
vel many eiremnslanev s, peculiar to a 
man’s character, may be introduced 
which cannot at a>l be admitted into 
a drama; where, for want of loom 
and for the sake of life, energy, and 
effect, nothing should he seen ol any 
character but the very essence ot that 
peculiarity which distinguishes lum 
from another. 

A Critical and Analytical Dissei • 
tation on the Names of Persons. By 
J. II. Brady. London, 1822. 

There are few persons, liowevoi 
common it may be to deny the impu- 
tation, who have not some, little portion 
of the Sli and can character about them 
with regard to names. Surnames in 
deed are placed by various circum- 
stances almost beyond our eountroul ; 
but in the choice of Christian names* 
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iio little attention is paid to liie respec- 
tive claims on our regard, of a certain 
number of names from which we in- 
1e»ul to make a selection. Moses, for 
example, may be the name of a rich 
uncle, ami there may be a probability 
of reaping some advantage from paying 
him the compliment. Why then do we 
hesitate ; 

What ^ m !i name? He, whom we olii’ston 
Ch.nles 

.iu\ iiuMurr name would thrive as well. 

Vet is it unquestionably true, that 
we feel instinctively as much reluct- 
ance in fixing on an iiitaut a name, 
whose sound is offensive to our ears 
or is associated in our minds with any 
thing paltry or ridiculous, as if we had 
really been appealed to by Mr. Shandy 
himself, with all the force of his ciryu - 
moitum tttl ham mem. 

We seem to feel the importance of 
the privilege which we possess of 
designating an individual, and to prize 
ir as a precious relic of that sovereign 
power wlinli our ancestor, Adam, c\- 
ejeised over the whole creation. Nor 
is the value of this privilege a little 
enhanced by the hereditary nature of 
our surnames. Our baptismal autho- 
rity is all which remains to ih, and it 
behoves us to use it with solemnity 
and discretion. As philosophers, wo 
must acknowledge that this anxiety 
about a name is a weakness; and m 
our serious moods, wo should treat the 
whole affair with perfect tton-vhttlance. 
\et must we not deny, that we should 
scarcely have been able at all times to 
subdue our vexation, if it bad been our 
lot to answer to so disagreeable a name 
as Nicodemus; oi that we should have 
f it some poition of the embarrassment 
of Mr. II. in the farce, it in soliciting 
a young lady to change hei name (Bcl- 
ford or Beauchamp pci baps') foi out - 
sakes, we had no belter to offer her 
than llogsjiesh We have indeed, 
known instances of persons taking the 
liberty of altering* their surnames, by 
a variation in their orthography, or 
by (hopping’, or rutting oil' an offensive 
consonant, or even a whole syllabic; 
and we could amuse our readers with 
a pleasant tale of mishaps which betel 
.1 friend of ours, iu consequence of 
Mich a transmutation of his personal 
identity. Hut vve suppress our own 
good things that we may make room 
for a few words on those of Mr. Brady. 
This gentleman is the author of a new 
translation of “Guzman D’Alfarache,’* 
which vve reviewed in our number for 
April, 1 H I . He has collected, in the 
present little dissertation, several very 
useful scraps of information, and thrown 


out some very ingenious suggestions 
on the subject of names; and to tier- 
sons who are at all curious in these 
mattors, and come within the descrip- 
tion giveu above, wc heartily recom- 
mend the publication. The subject is 
treated with a very appropriate degree 
of spriglitlincss; and those, if there 
should be any, who do not edify by the 
perusal, will assuredly laugh. We do 
not know that vve can give the reader 
a better idea of the hook than is con- 
veyed bv it’s motto, which we can as- 
sure the reader is no delusion. 

In hnc V-t tm;i\ 

Et pu/ vt j'*riK 

Will' c i. o in hu giavcr f-lk*.. 

An Itinerary of Provence and the 
lUione, in Ifillk By John Hughey 
A.JM. bvo. pp 21 Kb 12s. London, 

1 

This work is written in the style of 
a '■cliolar and a gentleman — The exe- 
cution of it evinces ability, but which 
i- smpa-M’d by the practical usefulness 
of its plan The author does not dis 
play that p.nade of antiquariuu or his 
torical research, or the affectation or 
superabundance of sensibility at the 
beauties of nature, with which books 
of this sort are, in general, so nause- 
ously replete. In short, there is none 
of the art of book-making in this vo- 
volmnc, but all is either useful or 
agreeable. The reader is eat ried from 
Paris to Toulon and Nice, through 
Koehepor, Avignon, and Nismes; and 
every thing worthy of his attention at 
the various places is suceiuctly pointed 
out with taste and judgment The 
author's descriptions, particularly of 
the Alps and blue waters of the rapid 
Phone, reflecting the lovely scenery of 
its banks, with the groups of white, 
cattle, are enough to make those lament 
who are doomed to stay at home — whilst 
those, who are about to travel iu this 
direction, will find the present volume 
a useful companion ; and travellers for 
pleasure, who are indifferent to the 
route’ they may take, may be induced 
to follow’ Mr. Hughes’s steps, not only 
from the many advantages of the jour- 
ney, but because this work will enable 
them to avoid imposition and incon- 
venience; and will, also, enable them, 
without further research or trouble, to 
direct their attention to whatever is 
deserving of notice, or calculated to 
aflbid them amusement and delight. 
'There, arc numerous etchings in the 
book, some of winch appear to us re- 
markably spirited and happy. 
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Select Passages from the Bible ; * 
arranged under distinct heads, for 
the use of Schools and Families* 
By Alexander Adam. 12rao. pp.500. 
4s. Od. 

This is one of those works for which 
an author can claim no higher merit 
than taste in the selection, and judg- 
ment in the arrangement ; but which, 
notwithstanding, are of more real use 
to society than many of those imperish- 
able monuments of genius which have 
secured the applause and commanded 
the admiration of mankind. What daz- 
zles is not always what improves : what 
surprizes is not that, with which wc love 
to hold commerce in our softer and more 
retired moments. The great business 
of life is to become wise and virtuous. 
Wisdom provides tor our happiness in 
this life, — virtue in the next. The 
great advantage which the Bible pos- 
sesses, over all other works, is, that it 
enables us to attain these two great 
objects. Those who imagine that the 
Bible has no reference to our terrestrial 
happiness, and that its aim is solely to 
lift us to the contemplation of that feli- 
city which awaits us hereafter, are 
greatly deceived. Whoever is guided 
by the moral and social precepts, 'which 
it inculcates, must he happy here as 
well as hereafter. With respect to those 
who maintain, that with regard to 
future happiness, we have no certainty; 
we have only to rq 'y that, abstracted 
from the authority of the Bible, we have 
no certainty oft he contrary ; and, there- 
fore, the Bible stands upon the same 
grounds as if the argument had never 
been advanced. It must, however, be 
confessed, that the Bible is not only 
too voluminous for children, but that it 
contains many things of which they 
might safely remain ignorant, until 
they attain a more advanced age. The 
perusal of the Bible by children is 
also productive of many other incon- 
veniences, which, we think, are best 
described in the language of the com- 
piler of the present work . — u It cannot 
be introduced iuto a class with advan- 
tage, until it can be read pretty fluently *, 
and owing to the difficulty experienced 
by the learner, in pronouncing the pro- 
per names, it is, generally, among the 
last books read at school. This is the 
more to be regretted, as, at this ad- 
- vanced period of their instruction, chil- 
dren are chicriy engaged in prosecuting 
the subsequent branches of education, 
and, consequently, can afford but a small 
portion of their time in school to be em- 
ployed in reading ” 


[Aug. 

To remedy these inconveniences is 
the object of the present compilation. 
The author commences with the first 
chapter in Genesis, and selects from it, 
and from every chapter in succession, 
what is not only best adapted to the 
capacities of youth, but also what is 
sufficient to make them acquainted with 
the principal historical events related 
in the Old Testament, omitting, how- 
ever, u all historical and genealogical 
registers.'’ The extracts succeed each 
other, with few exceptions, in the same 
order in which they stand in the Scrip- 
ture, so that the work may be considered 
the Scriptures in miniature. The ex- 
ceptions, to which wc allude, are met 
with in thePsalrns and theBooksof the 
Prophets, “ for the purpose of includ- 
ing,” as the compiler observes in his 
preface, u as many as possible of the 
texts most endearingly interesting to 
Christians, from their affinity to the 
precepts of the Gospel, and from their 
prophetic allusion to the future 1 blessed- 
ness of the righteous.” To accomplish 
this view, the passages have been taken 
from the several hooks and so arranged, 
as to produce an unbroken relation or 
connexion of sentiment. Any further 
comments on the nature of the work 
would be superfluous. The author ban 
not interfered with the text, and, con- 
sequently, onr estimation of this work 
must be proportionate to our estimation 
of that fiom which it is selected. 

The Conversational Preceptor irt 
French and English, consisting of 
useful Phrases, arranged under dis- 
tinct heads, on a. new and more sim- 
ple plan than any hitherto attempt- 
ed. By J. L. Mabire, to which arc 
added amusing Dialogues, by B. M. 
Leblanc, pocket size, 6s. 6d. Half- 
bound. 

There have been such various plans 
devised for teaching the French Lan- 
guage, that we are puzzled to know 
which deserves the preference. Those, 
who have time and patience to pursue 
a regular grammatical course of in- 
struction, will infallibly attain a com- 
petent knowledge of it, so far as 
respects reading, writing, and transla- 
tion ; but there are thousands, who 
merely want a selection of phrases on 
ordinary topics of general interest, to 
enable them to ask a few questions, 
and to answer them. The great ad- 
vantages of the present work may bo 
described in a few words. The phrases 
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and sentences are judiciously chosen, 
and carefully arranged under distinct 
heads : for the facility of reference, 
an ample table of contents has been 
very properly annexed. The parts of 
sentences, which are to be filled up 
according to the wishes or w r ants of 
the parties, leave ^mple scope for the 
ingenuity of those who may stand in 
need of such helps to composition. 
The dialogues at the end of the 
volume, are well written and amusing. 

Memoirs of tin* Life and Trial of 
James Mackcouil. 8vo. 8s. fid. 

The title of this work seems to us 
not altogether to accord with the work 
itself: the book would ha\r been more 
appropriately named u Memoirs of 
James Muckroull, with a long, spun- 
oul, and technical report of his Trial, 
<Scc.” To those, whose minds are not 
of the disci imiuative class, but who 
are fond of coarse and strong stimuli; 
to those, in short, who pore with de- 
light over the Newgate Calendar, or 
who read with breathless expectation 
the adventures of Sixteen String Jack, 
these memoirs of James Mackcouil will 
afford considerable entertainment. We 
should pei haps have said, might have 
been made to afford ; for at present 
they are so injudiciously spun out as 
to bar every thing like entertainment 
from their perusal by the lovers of 
adventure; and to cheek their inspec- 
tion by those, who might wish to re- 
sort to the work for example or ma- 
terials jn tlu* science or history of 
the human mind. There is a most 
noble art, which was unknown to the 
ancients as well as to the people of 
the middle ages — It had its rise, wc 
believe, about the latter end of the 
last century, and has since i ( ached a 
height beyond which we imagine it 
can never soar. — Our readers may per- 
haps by this time guess that wc allude 
to the noble art of book making, an 
art which the volume before us seems 
to have carried to the nc plus ultra 
of perfection. Here we have the ad- 
ventures and trial of a highway-man, 
not of so extraordinary a character 
but that every metropolis of Europe 
cau, unfortunately, produce about bis 
equal ; and when we see the life of 
such a man spun out to two hundred 
and eighty-one thickly-printed octavo 
pages, with au appendix of about forty 
pages of type, equally condensed, w e 
really, as reviewers, tremble for the 
fate of literature, and anticipate with 
terror the bulk, to which some future 
biographers may carry the memoirs of 


highway-men of after ages — Really, if 
the life of every petty maiauder is to 
be honoured with a thick octavo vo. 
lume, we suppose that a due ratio 
would give to our military heroes a 
fearful number of ponderous quartos, 
ami an elaborate life of Wellington or 
Napoleon would monopolize the entire 
shop of a modern publisher. To be se 
rious, these memoirs are so spun out as to 
defeat every object which the memoirs 
of such a character can answer. We 
believe, that in the book -trade, as iu 
cvciy other trade, honesty is the best 
policy.' — Now, there is enough in the 
life of such a man as Mackcouil to make 
an interesting duodecimo, of about one 
hundred and fifty, or, at the utmost, 
two hundred pages; and in the volume 
before us, the lengthy report of Mack- 
coull’s trial, with the spun-out pros and 
cons, upon a question, whether the 
wretch was the perpetrator of a minder 
which took place at Edinburgh, render 
the book dull and tedious in the ex- 
treme. — Mackcouil is the son of a re- 
spectable pocket-book maker of London; 
but, the mother being a prodigal e cha- 
racter, the children are badly brought 
up, and, finally, Mrs. Mackcouil with 
all her family, assume the various 
branches of tin trade of robbery. The 
son, Janies, goes through the common 
adventures ot a pickpocket and swind- 
ler, and exhibits all the opposite traits 
of cunning, caution, imprudence, ge- 
nerosity, selfishness, and profusion, 
cowardice, intrepidity, and feioeity 
which appear to be inherent in those, 
who exhibit a natural penchant to the 
course of life of which we are writ- 
ing. Finally, this James Mackcouil 
associates with the notorious Hufley 
White and others, and lobs the Glas- 
gow bank of £‘20,000. He contrives, 
by the most selfish villany, to cheat 
his partners in guilt of part of their 
booty, and to escape the v cngeanee 
of the laws. He afterwards has the 
impudence to buy up bills of the bank 
with the very notes of which he had 
robbed the establishment, and those 
bills being detained by the officers 
of the bank, ho assumes the character 
of respectability, and brings actions 
for the recovery of these bills, inge- 
niously forging a story as well as a 
correspondence to support his case. 
This plot leads to his own condemna- 
tion, and he dies in the jail of Edin- 
burgh. Such is the outline of a life 
which the writer has contrived to 
spin through a thick octavo volume 
—forgetting the saying of a great au- 
thor, that “ u great book is a great 
evil.” 
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Poetical E^ays*. Dy A. J. Mason, 
12mo. pp. III. to. London, LS£>. 

ATr. Mason informs us, (hat these 
poems were* the amusement of his lei- 
sure hours, ami were not intended for 
the press, but were published in obe- 
dience to the wishes of his friends. — 
Ail this, we have no doubt, is true, but 
i< is very trite, and the woi Id has long 
;u*o passed its unalterable verdict upon 
apologies of this sort. — The public has 
nothing to do with the compliments, 
which pass between an author and his 
friends. If the wmk he of merit, the 
advice to publish appears to the public 
impertinent } if it be the reverse, no 
advice can gain the hook the approba- 
tion of the world, or shield the author 
from the charge of indiscretion. Ail 
author should do well to remember, 
that l)r. Johnson, in his prologue to 
Irene, boldly avowed, that 

Hi* tlu- inrun address, — the suppliant 

sljM.n; 

With went lu^'d)"-^, anil without it, vain. 

Air. Masoju, we have no doubt, has 
talents, hut it not more sensible, we 
me. at least, more sincere than his 
fi iemls, when we advise him to direct 
the powers ot h.s mind to olbei subjects 
than poetiy. 

Moral Gallantry, with other Es- 
says, by Sir (Jr. Mackenzie, Advo- 
cate to King: Charles II. and King 
James Vff. Duodecimo, pp. 15 s. 
«5s. London. 

We believe that the republic of 
Letters very much resembles all other 
republics in two grand particulars, 
that of being very capricious, and that 
of being always upon extremes. Du- 
ring the whole of last century, none 
of our early authors, except Shakspeare 
and lieu Johnson, could receive scarce- 
ly a plaudit from our countrymen. 
None wore deserving of praise or even 
of attention but the writers of the 
reign of Queen Ann, that golden and 
Augustan age, as it was Called, of Eng- 
lish Literature. Now tile tide sets 
another way, the reign of Elizabeth 
was the classic era of English letters, 
and wo aie to be told that Pope was 
not oven a poet — that Swift was but a 
paltry sitnist — Prior a mere versifier 
-—and Addison nothing but the prince 
of the host of gentlemen, who write 
with ease. Every puny whipster now 
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throws a spear at Dr. Johnson, the 
Leviathan of liis age. Belleding 
upon all these vicissitudes of taste and 
extravagant fluctuations of opinion, we 
are by no means disposed to form our 
judgment upon any classification of 
our authors, or to consider them at all 
in groups, but on the contrary, to view 
them as links of one continuous chain, 
commencing w'ith rare Ben Jenson and 
his fraternity, connected with the wri- 
ters of Queen \nu by the intermediate 
links of Waller, Otw ay. Low ley, Mil- 
ton, and Drydeu. laiar Bacon, and 
Chaucer are separated from the gie.it 
current of our literature, by a strong 
chain of darkness and ignoiance, but 
from the reign of Elizabeth t<> the 
present day, there lias been one ton 
tiuuous tide of genius aud eminent 
ability. \\ ithout diminishing that vc 
Herat ion for the literati of Queen Ann’s 
period, in which we were reared, we 
are alive to the richer and moic natural 
beauties of our outlier vvi iters, and we 
are glad when we see reptiuts of any 
of their voiks <s/ii\ inecd that the 
greatest acquisition will in* made to 
the intellectual enjoyments of our 
country men, whenever they' are made 
familiarly acquainted with our earlier 
writers, whom they arc now taught to 
praise, but of whom, from the scarcity 
of their works, they a to i cully igno- 
rant. Sir Geoigc Mackenzie wrote in 
the reign of Oiailcs 11. and his succes- 
sor James, when ear literatuic had 
imbibed something of a tinge fiom the 
manners and morals of the continent . 
but living in Scotland, so far removed 
from the contagion, the writings of 
Mackenzie preserve the homely style 
and sterling merit of the age which 
had passed away. — The woik now be- 
fore us contains excellent reflect ions, 
and inoi.il truths often illustrated ly 
metaphors so natural aud fiee from the 
strained invention and artful polish of 
mere modern literature, as to form a 
strong oilect upon the trader ftom 
their novelty, as well as from their 
intrinsic beauty. The style is homely 
without being coarse ; it is a homeli- 
ness characteristic of the age, and is 
in itself a considerable In uuty. We 
are glad to see the Moral Gallantry thus 
repeated, and wo wish that the success 
of the publication, or at all events, 
some motive may induce lit ciary per 
sons to give the present age the means 
of really being acquainted with the 
earlier writers of our country — The 
contemporaries of Sir George Macken- 
zie, or rather his predecessors. 
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ACHILLES. 


A Statue erected in Hyde. Park 

Tiik temporary palisado which 
surrounded the noble statue, recently 
erected in Hyde Park, having been, 
in the course of the last month, re- 
moved, and the whole thrown open 
to public view; we think it may gra- 
tify our readers, and especially such 
of them as have not the opportunity 
of seeing this stupendous and ad- 
mirable work of art, if we present 
them with a brief description of it, 
nnd add a few remarks connected 
with the subject. 

The statue is placed* on a gently 
rising mound in the Park, about a 
hundred and fifty yards from the 
Piccadilly-gate, at the fork produced 
by the separation of the road, branch- 
ing off towards the Serpentine river 
from that leading to Grosvenor and 
Cumberhi nd-gates. The body fronts 
Knightshridgc ; but the head is di- 
rected, over the leftshouhler, towards 
Apsley- house, the residence of the 
Duke of Wellington. The actual 
height of the statue exceeds eighteen 
feet; hut as there is sonic inclination 
in the trunk, and still more in the 
lower extremities, it is probable, that 
if the figure were quite erect, it would 
not fall fur short of twenty feet. It 
is placed upon abasement and plinth 
of Dartmoor grey granite, surmount- 
ed by a simple pedestal of beautiful 
red granite from Peterhead, near 
Aberdeen ; and the whole, including 
the mound, which is to be guarded 
by a strong chevau.r dc frise, is about 
thirty-six feet above the level of the 
line of road. On the pedestal is 
the following inscription, in bronze 
letters : — 

44 To Arthur, Duke of Wellington, 
and his Brave. Companions in Arms, 
this Statue of Achilles, cast from 
Cannon taken in the Battles of Sala- 
manca, Vittoria , Toulouse , and Wa- 
terloo, is inscribed by their Country- 
Women.'* 


to the Duke of Wellington, kc. 

Upon the base is the following 
inscription 

“ Placed on this Spot on the 1 *th 
day of June, 1822, by command of 
His Majesty George 1 V.*' 

The material, of which this mag- # 
nificeut statue is composed, is not, 
however, exclusively the metal of 
cannon, which is too brittle to he 
used alone for that purpose. To 
twelve four-and-twenty pounders it 
was found necessary to add about 
a third of metal, ot a more pliant 
and fusible kind ; and the weight of 
the whole is supposed to be about 
thirty-three or thirty-four tons. It 
was cast under the active super- 
mtendanceofMr.WESTMAi'OTT, who 
has manifested the most consummate 
jslcill, in the way in which he has 
accomplished the undertaking; the 
arduous nature of which may he 
easily conceived, from the fact, that 
it is above sixteen hundred years, 
namely, in the time of Sevekus, 
since a cast of similar colossal size 
has been produced. As the attempt 
to c ast it in a mass would have been 
attended with considerable risk, Mr. 
Westinacott cast the trunk and the 
extremities separately ; in doing 
which, he was enabled to restore 
those parts of the surface of the ori- 
ginal, whieli had been corroded by 
time. By an ingenious and novel 
mode of subsequently uniting the 
various parts ot the cast by fusion, 
the danger of future disjunction has 
been avoided ; and the whole pos- 
sesses an appearance of high finish 
which is surprising, and entirely 
unprecedented in a work of such 
magnitude. 

Of the original, in marble, of which 
this bronze statue is a copy, the his- 
tory is very obscure, it is, evi- 
dently, a production of remote an- 
tiquity, and is generally, though 


* The victors in the Olympic Games on their return to their native towns, 
were admitted through a passage made in the walls, and not through the gates : — 
It is a singular coincidence, that to admit this Statue, erected to the honor of the 
Duke of Wellington, into Hyde Park, it bec ame necessary to make a breach in 
the wall, the usual entrances being found too narrow. Ed. 

Pur. Mag.Voh 82 . * U 
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fancifully, attributed to Phidias.— 
Together wifli another statue of si- 
milar dimensions, ascribed toPiiAXi- 
telles, it was found in one of the 
ruined saloons on thcQuirinal Hill at 
Koine, having, as it is supposed, been 
formerly conveyed thither from Alex- 
andria, by Constantine the Cheat, 
for the purpose of embellishing his 
baths. During the pontificate of 
Pius the Fifth, these statues were 
erected in front of the Papal Palace, 
and the hill on which they were so 
erected has since been known by the 
name of Monte Cavallo, as two 
antique horses, which were disco- 
vered near the statues, were placed 
so as to groupewitli them, although 
the propriety of the union has always 
bee n disputed, and is now very ge- 
nerally denied. By some, the parti- 
cular figure in question has been 
imagined to represent Castor, — a 
conjecture which appears to have 
little foundation. Others, with more 
probability, believe it to have been 
meant for a personification of Achil- 
les. But, whoever may have been 
the sculptor, or the individual whom 
it was his intention to commemorate, 
the statue itself has been invariably 
considered, by the ablest judges, to 
he one of the most admirable and 
magnificent works of art that the 
genius of man ever produced. 

We recommeud those, who wish to 
see this striking and splendid orna- 
ment of the Metropolis to the greatest 
advantage, to go to the Park about 
ten or eleven o’clock, on a morning 
of alternate gloom and sunshine. 
The best position for the spectator, 
or that from which the figure “ com- 
poses” best (as the artists call it) is 
on the pathway, which is known by 
the name of “ theWellingtonWalk,’’ 
a few yards to the north of the rail- 
ing, which terminates the shrubbery 
of Apsley-Housc. In that situation, 
and at the time of day, and under the 
circumstances we have described, the 
effect is inconceivably grand. The 
figure it not fore-shortened by too 
near an approach, nor is its appa- 
rent magnitude diminished by, its 
being seen at too great a distance ; 
and the strong south-east light, 
pouring occasionally and partially 
into, its deep anatomical markings, 
exhibits them in powerful relief, 
(a property in which bronze, in con- 
sequence of the tone of its surface, is 


in general rather deficient) while the 
cloudy back-ground prevents the con- 
tour from appearing too harsh and 
cutting against the sky. 

The attitude of the figure is that 
of defence. The feet are firmly 
planted at the distance from each 
other Which is calculated to impart 
the greatest stability to the body; 
and the vigorous muscles of the legs 
and thighs seem capable of resisting 
every effort to displace them. The 
head is turning fiercely round, with 
an inimitable expression of haughty 
defiance, arising from the conscious- 
ness of unequalled power. The up- 
raised left arm, protected by a shield, 
(which shield was introduced by Mr, 
Westmacott, in our opinion ma- 
terially to the benefit of the coinpo 
sition,) is evidently ready to sustain 
unflinchingly the assault of the most, 
formidable opponent; while the right 
hand (in which, we presume, ir is 
intended to place the short Greek 
sword,) appears prepared,, instantly 
and irresistibly, to avenge injury or 
insult. In the proportions of the 
trunk, there is a happy mixture of 
strength and energy ; of lhe Farnese 
Hercules, and the Gladiator, “ a 
thousand hearts” seem “ swelling in 
that breast.” But the pre-eminent 
quality whieh the statue possesses, 
and which, like Aaron’s rod, swal 
lows up all the rest ; a quality which 
immediately arrests the imagination, 
ami long withholds the judgment 
from entering into any minute in* 
vestigation ; a quality which is only 
to be felt, and can, by no effort of 
language, be adequately described ; 
a quality which, impressed as it is 
on all the productions of the great 
Creator, is rarely, indeed, to be 
found in the humble works of man, 
is — sublimity. 

Unhappily, there are many per- 
sons wholly incapable of appreciat- 
ing this quality, whether in nature 
or in art; and who seek, by the 
miserable gratification which they 
experience in the abuse of excel- 
lence, to compensate themselves for 
their conscious want of taste and feel- 
ing. Achilles, when living, had 
his Thersites, whom, however, lie 
ultimately demolished ; and this, his 
stern representative, beset by a 
herd of cold and captious critics, 
for whom, we trust, a fate is reserved 
as ignominious as that which even* 
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tually befel their worthy predecessor 
and model. It is painful to see a 
large portion of the public press, 
whose duty it is, and whose pleasure 
it ought to he, to foster the liberal 
arts, join in this vulgar and un- 
patriotic attack. Some of the cen- 
sures, thus extensively, and, there- 
fore, injuriously circulated, evidently 
proceed from sheer ignorance; others, 
probably, emanate from party mo- 
tives; but, we fear, that too much of 
the Gothic disposition, which has 
been manifested on this occasion, is 
solely attributable to that love of 
sneering depreciation which is the 
pervading evil and curse of society, 
which seems as infectious and malig- 
nant as the small pox, and against 
which, no moral Jenner lias yet 
been able to devise the means of 
security by any process of mental 
vaccination. 

And what is the gravamen of the 
accusation against this noble, and in 
England unrivalled, statue? That 
it is indecent. Indecent! If there 
is a single feeling less excited than 
any other in the mind of every one 
who contemplates it, unless indeed 
that mind be morbidly prone to seek 
in the most innocent spectacle or 
occurrence the gratification of a fil- 
thy disposition, it is indecency. The 
severe character of the figure (not 
to mention other considerations oil 
which it would be really “indecent” 
to dwell,) abundantly repels the 
charge. To those indeed, as wo 
have alicady observed, who are 
grossly inclined, purity itself may 
he tortured into the stimulus of a 
depraved appetite. The licentious 
Sterne contrived to raise a lewd 
image simply by the description of 
Uncle Toby , or Old Shandy (we for- 
get which), fixing his eyes on a chink 
in the wainscot of the room in w hich 
ho was sitting. But are the large 
majority of the public, and especi- 
ally of the fairer portion of the pub- 
lic, who are utterly and proudly free 
from the taint by which those who 
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are capable of promulgating the cri- 
ticisms to winch we have alluded, 
must unquestionably he polluted, to 
be cheated out of the high delight 
arising to a cultivated understanding 
from the contemplation of a sublime 
work of art like the Achilles, by 
the apprehension that at the very 
moment when their thoughts are 
elevated and refined, and carried be- 
yond the limits of the corporeal 
world, they may be suspected by 
dull and ribald spirits of being sole- 
ly intent on pampering the most 
gross and disgusting sensuality? 
We hope not; we believe not; we 
are sure not. We trust that they 
will retort upon the sneerors in the 
emphatic words of the motto of one 
of our most illustrious orders : — 

“ Hon i soit qui mal y pense.” 

Every man who has anv love for 
the fine arts; every man who is qua- 
lified to form a just conception of 
their importance to society, must re- 
joice at the erection of this magnifi- 
cent work in so commanding a situ- 
ation in the Metropolis, as a great 
national benefit. How extensive 
that benefit will he remains to be 
seen. It is absolutely the first at- 
tempt, that has been made in this 
country, to iuihue the general mind 
with a knowledge of the principles 
of high art. We trust that it will 
soon he followed by other efforts of 
a similar nature. If once tlie public 
feel what is excellent, and if to that 
feeling they should add a conviction 
of the true glory that would ensue 
from a successful rivalry with anci- 
ent art, we anticipate with confi- 
dence that the genius of the country 
would soon be found fully competent 
to answer every demand that could 
be made upon it, and that the per- 
petuation oi the fame of some fu- 
ture “ Wellington,” and “ ms 

BRAVE COMPANIONS IN ARMS, ”lllight 
with safety and pride be committed 
to the cliissel of a British Phidias. 
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“ VELUTI IN SPECULUM.” 


KING'S THEATRE. 


Tins theatre closed tor flic season 
on Saturday the lOtli inst. witli the 
scientific and beautiful opera of Moze 
in Egitto . It is said that the season 
just terminated has not been so pro- 
ductive as that of the preceding year; 
the first of Mr. Ebers’s management 
— if this he the fact, we not only re- 
gret it, hut it really occasions us 
much surprize ; for the Opera has 
seldom been able to boast of so many 
excellent singers, or of a more judi- 
cious and liberal conduct on the part 
of its manager. The opera of Moze 
in Egitto can hardly be said to have 
taken with the pujdic on its being 
first brought out in London ; — but 
the whole strength of the company 
was latterly poured into this charm- 
ing work ; and the characters were 
so admirably sustained, particularly 
on the last, night of its representa- 
tion, that all its beauties are now ap- 
preciated by the English lovers of 
harmony. Those who saw the cur- 
tain fall for the last time of the sea- 


son, must, we are convinced, have 
left the house with reluctance, and 
cast a longiftg, lingering look be- 
hind, regretting that they should be 
made to forego so captivating an 
amusement, even for the sake of the 
“ pomp Of woods and garniture of 
fields.” When the Opera season com- 
mences, members of the fashionable 
world generally expect some little 
change in the company — some new 
importation of talent, on which they 
may exhibit their skill, and display 
their ingenuity, by criticisms and 
colloquial dissertations : — we hope 
that the manager will make little 
change at the expense of his present 
company — we trust, at least, we shall 
not lose Madame Ronzi do Begin s, 
nor Zucchclli ; if to these we could 
have the addition of Ambrogetti and 
Catalani, we should perhaps possess 
the finest Opera in Europe ; certainly 
finer than any thing we have seen in 
this country since the days of Mrs, 
Billington. 


HAY-MARKET THEATRE. 


Our last report of this theatre was 
replete with novelties; but neither 
Thalia nor Melpomene has been par- 
turient, at least at this house, since 
our last number went to press: there 
has been nothing new ; and we are 
glad of this, as it has enabled the 
managers to treat the public with re- 
peated representations of Cibber’s 
dramatic satire,, The Hypocrite; 
Goldsmith’s legitimate comedy of 
She Stoops to Conquer; and Mr. 
Cohnan's, we will not say comedy, 
but excellent five act farce of The 
Heir at Law. To these rich regal- 
ings have been added the enjoyment 
of a debutante of “surpassing merit" 
—a Miss lhiton, known to the fre- 
quenters of concerts, has made her 
appearance on the boards, in the 
character of Susanna , in Beaumar- 
chais’ opera of Figaro . She was re- 
ceived with decided applause — exhi- 
biting much more of talents as an 
actress, than usually falls to the lot 


of singers; and her sweet flexible 
voire won the audience to applaud, 
“ to the very echo which shall ap- 
plaud again." It, has been said that 
the moral tone of an English audi- 
ence would not admit of a faithful 
translation of Beaumarchais’ Figaro 
— if this be true, wc must be allowed 
to reply, that no translation into 
English ought to have been attempt- 
ed. Certainly our version of Figaro 
is “ weary, stale, flat and unprofita- 
ble," when compared to the original. 
Mrs. Garrick divested the character 
of the Countess of all its intrigue 
and vacillation of propensities; whilst 
Liston’s want of voice made him so 
completely the murderer of Mozart’s 
fine melodies, that even his excellent 
acting could not win us to approba- 
tion ; and the tout en semblc of the 
opera was heavy and unattractive. 
But it is really a pleasure to call to 
mind", and to expatiate upon the per- 
formance of the Heir at Law. If it 
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lx* too much to pronounce it.impos- Chatterley, as Miss Hardens th, was 
sible that this p lav could ever have fascination itself. We wish the club 
been, or ever can "be better got up companions of Toni/ had been a 
than it is at present, we must be per- little better drest — an excise man 
mitted to avow, that remembering 1 may surely have clean linen and a 
the pleasure it afforded us, the very good coat, and yet look vulgar 
thoughts of the possibility of its be- enough for Tony's friend. These 
ing better performed, excites impa- plays lose much by their change of 
tience and displeasure. Terry’s Pan - manners and circumstances inciden- 
ylos was above all praise — Mrs. tal to the improvement of society. In 
Pearce’s vulgar assumption of rank Goldsmith’s day, the highway-man 
and consequence as the new made scene was reckoned one of admirable 
Lady JJuhcrlry , was admirable — humour, but the apprehension of 
Mr*. Darker threw the expression of highway robbery in travelling, is 
artless manners, and natural feelings now a thing so out of date, that an 
into the character of Ceeih/ Home - author might as well make the plot 
spun; whilst Oxberry’s affectionate of a tragedy turn upon a .£20,000 
temper and rustic honesty as Zckicl prize in the lottery, as to introduce 
Homts'pirn, would have rivalled the such an incident as highway robbery 
best performances of Emery. Hut in a regular comedy. We have been 
Liston and Jones — Liston’s vulgarity led so far by our feelings on these 
as the new made lord — bis old chan- two plays, that, we have hardly space 
dim's habits — bis self-enjoyment — to say what is necessary on the revi- 
bis satislied laugh — his thorough val of the play of the Hypocrite. 
sensual drollery, form a piece of act- This piece is rather a paraphrase 
ing which we cannot conceive can than a translation of Moliere’s Tar - 
ever be surpassed: — Jones's rapid tuffe. In Dr. Johnson’s day, the 
transitions of feeling and of purpose. Hypocrite was in great vogue, and 
according to his change of rank, as it was then considered little else 
were given with exquisite skill : his than a party piece — an auxiliary 
half-restrained impatience to get rid to the establishment against the 
of his old rustic companion. Home - increasing sects of those dreaded 
spun, was gi\*n with great effect; leviathans, Wesley and Whitfield, 
hut the auk ward ness of divulging Hut the sentiments of society have 
to Homespun that Cecily was no latterly so much changed upon this 
longer a lit match for him — the subject, that the play ought to be 
writhings of his face and body as lie modified to meet the habits and 
at last brought out the hint that the manners of the present age. It is 
marriage ceremony might be dis- said that Terry, the substitute for 
pensed with, were proofs of histrio- Dowton, in the character of Cant - 
nic talent which would do honor to well, is too dirty and coarse to win 
any stage. — The comedy of She upon a person of rank like Lady 
Stoops to Conquer , has been got up Lambert; but we must recollect that 
with almost equal talent. Liston’s it is this very coarseness that shews 
Tony Lvmphin is unique— his ac- the high degree of religious infatua- 
ting was so excellent, that we could tion in her ladyship, who is taken 
not men regret that he is rather too with even poor Maw-worm, In the 
old to look the boy under age. The same manner, when the gluttony of 
manner in which he snatches the the Tartuffe is related to his patron 
letter out of the lady’s hand, and it only draws from him a piteous 
expresses his mixture of astonish- “JLe pauvre homme ,” in short, no 
ment, impatience, and reproach, at excess of vulgarity or of sensuality 
her holding the defeat of his drink- is too gross for infatuation of this 
ing club fo be a trivial matter, was sort. The Hypocrite is an amusing 
a real touch of nut uro, which brought play — Mr. Liston is, we think, much 
its full measure of applause from better than Mathews as Maw-worm , 
the audience. Mr. Terry was at if he is not so natural, he is infinitely 
home as Mr. Hardcastle , whilst Mrs. more droll anjl amusing. 

- r ENGLISH OPERA HOUSE. 

1 tfhat almost prodigy. Miss Clara dated in our last Number, lias roti- 
Pitihcr, on whose merits we expa- eluded her engagement at this 
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Theatre. She took her leave in the 
character of P angles ; and however 
astonishing may be the performance 
of such a character by a female child, 
we can hardly approve of any attempt 
so extravagant. We must take leave 
of Miss Fisher until her rc-appear- 
anre, by giving our opinion, that if 
her histrionic merit 4< grows with 
her growth, and strengthens with 
her strength,” she will be one of the 
lirst actresses in Europe. — A new 
Melo-drama has been brought out 
at this Theatre, under tlie name of 
(Jordon the Gypsey. — The story has 
all the qualities adapting it to a 
Melo-drama, and of which the dra- 
matist has judiciously availed him- 
self. The piece has good music, 
good scenery, and abounds in those 
incidents and situations, which rouse 
the feelings, and make the heart pal- 
pitate with fear and alarm for the 
fate of the hero, and the manner in 
which lie may extricate himself from 
his dilemmas, and escape the u mov- 
ing accidents by flood and field.” 
Gordon is the son of a Scotch laird, 
owner of Drummond Keep, an in- 
accessible fortress on a rock, hang- 
ing over a lake. — Gordon's father is 
murdered by his friend Cameron , 
who possesses himself of the Keep, 
in which he resides, with his only 
niece. His son having been obliged 
to fly the country, as one of the 
J aconite rebels, Gordon has become 
the leader of a band of gypseys, and, 
discovering the mode of ingress into 
Drummond Keep, he is resolved to 
effect his entrance, to personate 
Cameron's long-lost son — to espouse 
the niece, to whom he is attached — 
aiul then to wreak his vengeance on 
Cameron , for the murder of his father, 
lie succeeds in gaining admission 
into the Keep, and in imposing him- 
self upon Cameron as his son ; hut 
being pursued by the King’s troops, 
he is obliged to precipitate his plans, 
and, in the act of plunging old 
Cameron into the lake, he is shot by 
the soldiery, who were in pursuit of 
him. This is the outline of the 
story, which may he seen in the 
titles of Hogg, the Ettrick Shepherd. 
^ Mr. Cooke performed the part of 
Gordon , and looked terrific.*— His 
. fine figure and vigorous action re- 
* warkahly adapt him to such charac- 
ters ; his waving the burning hush 
to call his' gang to his assistance, on 


the night when he discovers the 
entrance into the Keep, is character- 
istic and awful in the extreme. — 
Wilkinson, as a sort of Boniface — 
the toper landlord of the Blue Sheep’s 
Head, was irresistibly comic. His 
contest with M'lron, Gordon's rude 
lieutenant, was ludicrous enough — 
but our praise extends only to M r. 
Wilkinson, — not to his character, 
which is one of the most pointless 
we ever witnessed. The piece, on 
the whole, was deserving of appro- 
bation, and it was favourably re- 
ceived by the public. — The long- 
promised five-act play, from Hil Bias, 
was brought out on Thursday the 
15th. This is an attempt to drama- 
tise the whole novel of Hil Bias, and 
to represent the hero, from his leav- 
ing his uncle, the little fat licentiate, 
Gil Perez , to his decline of life, at 
52, and upwards, — the ratios of age 
being as 17> 25, and 52. Souls of 
Corneille and Longinus, what a li- 
berty with the unities ! Nhakcspear’s 
King John is regularity and con- 
densation, compared to such a chro- 
nological drama. — Miss Kelly was 
the Gil Bias of 17 — Pearmau was 
the Signor Gil Bias of 25 : and, 
finally, Mr. Bartley was the Gil Bias 
of 52. Tliis novelty alone, of suc- 
cessively personating one character 
by a female and tno males, might 
lead Lis to pronounce a priori, tli.it 
the piece would be either very good 
or very had. It has, certainly, 
proved a very flexible piece ; for on 
the second night of representation, 
it was reduced by one hour and 
a half. The first and second Acts 
carry Gil Bias through the supper 
at Penal z, with the tall, long-s worded 
lmlley, whose very look frightens the 
poor lad into paying the hill. — Then 
we have his capture by the robbers 
—the cave ot the robbers in the 
wood, and his escape with' Donna 
Mercia . This ends the first two 
Acts, and may be said to end the 
play of Gil Bias, — for the three 
succeeding Acts not only have 
nothing to do with the story, 
hut all identity of character is 
lost, and the remainder of the play 
is absolutely worthless. Gil Bias of 
52 is no more the GU Bias of 17 
or 25, grown older, than he is in the 
Gil Bias of 52, given to us in the 
novel, or than he is Hamlet Prince 
of Denmark. But it \yould he use- 
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less to go further into the history of 
this outrageous, non-deseript drama. 
The first two Arts are faithful to the 
novel, and highly amusing : — the 
remainder is poor indeed. — The 
scenery, however, is beautiful in the 
extreme; and the view of the illu- 


minated Palace in the scene of the 
Forest is alone worth going to see. 
The music and singing is generally 
ood; and one or two of the inelo- 
ies deserve the highest praises. — 
The third Act ends with a quartet 
of great beauty. 


PARLIAMENTARY REGISTER, 

AND FOREIGN POLITICAL DIGEST. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 


M on da v, July 22. — The royal 
assent was given hv commission to 
the M arriage Act Amendment Rill 
and In several other Rills, —The 
JManjuis of Lansduwn expressed his 
wish that his Majesty's ministers 
would continue their efforts to in- 
duce I he gouTiiments of Europe to 
arkmnv ledge some genoralprineiples, 
which might form the basis of mea- 
sures calculated effectually to sup- 
press that iniquitous traffic, termed 
the slave trade As an address to 
this effect had been recently present- 
ed to the Thrmie by the House of 
Commons, the noble Marquis would 
confine himself to merely expressing 
these views upon the subject. — The 
Prison Laws Rill was ordered to be 
read this day three months, the Lord 
Chancellor expressing bis determi- 
nation to bring in a Bill next session 
of similar provisions, except the 
penalties. The Bill was then read 
pro forma. 

Friday, July 26. — Lord Redes- 
dale presented a petition from the 
Rev. George Bugg, complaining of 
Ills having been dismissed succes- 
sively from three curacies, and left 
destitute with a wife and four chil- 
dren, by the bishops of Winchester 
and Lincoln, under 36 Geo. 3. cap. 
83. sect. 6, and 57 Geo. 3. cap. 99. 
sect. 47- No cause had been assign- 
ed for this dismissal, and no com- 
plaint had been made against the 
petitioner’s moral, religious, or ca- 
nonical conduct. The petition pray- 
ed the repeal of the aforesaid sec- 
tions of the Acts.— Ordered to lie 
on the table. 


Monday, July 29 . — On the third 
reading of the Irish Constable’s Rill 
Lord Holland reprobated the Orange 
processions on the 12th July to com- 
memorate the Victory of the Boyne. 
— Lord Liverpool expressed his 
strong disapprobation of such pro- 
cessions, and declared that ministers 
were taking steps to put a stop to 
such proceedings. On tin* third 
reading of the Alien Bill, Lord 
Holland, in an impressive and elo- 
quent speech, declared the Bill to 
he a violation of the immutable 
principles of justice ; uncalled for 
by the circumstances of the times ; 
and indelibly disgraceful to the cha- 
racter of this country. II is Lord- 
ship stated that great abuses uero 
committed under this Act, and 
amongst other cases he instanced 
that of Las Casas, whose papers had 
been seized in a most unjustifiable 
manner. Adverting to Buonaparte, 
his Lordship spoke of the highest 
individuals in Europe, who had pro- 
nounced Napoleon to he the greatest 
character of modern history, in 
which sentiment lie’ fully agreed ; 
and lie thought the treatment of the 
ex-emperor by this country calcin 
lated to throw disgrace on the na- 
tional character, and to render infa- 
mous to posterity, the name of those, 
who had been instrumental in such 
measures against a great hut fallen 
enemy. — Lord Bathurst, defended 
the Alien Bill, when it was read a 
third time, and passed by a majority 
of sixteen. 

Friday, Am. 3 .- — The Lord Chan- 
cellor brought in a Bill to amend 
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<$*e Bankrupt Laws, but owing to 
the lateness of the sessions the Kill 
Was read V r0 f° rma atu l ordered to 
he printed, By this Bill a person 
is allowed to declare himself a bank- 
rupt by filing- a declaration of bank- 
ruptcy. 

Monday, Aug. 5. — Lord Holland 
presented a petition from Mr. Robert 
Gourlay, complaining of injuries he 
had suffered from the government of 
Canada, the constituted authorities 
of which province had banished him 
by a summary jurisdiction. 

Tuesday, Aug. 6. — Parliament 
was prorogued this day by the king 
iti person. All the passages leading 
to the House were crowded at an 
early hour, and the arrangements 
made for the admission of persons 
to the Painted Chamber ana other 
situations in the House, had the 
effect of preventing any confusion. 
At about twelve o'clock the doors 
were opened, and all the places al- 
lotted to the public were immediately 
occupied. The body of the House 
resented, as usual* a display of 
rilliancy and fashion. 

His Majesty, immediately on his 
arrival, took his scat on the throne, 
when the Commons were forthwith 
summoned to attend, and on the ar- 
rival of the Speaker and members 
of the House of Commons, the 
Speaker proceeded to read an address 
to his Majesty, in which he took a 
review of the proceedings of the 
.Session. 

When the Speaker had concluded, 
his Majesty delivered the following 
speech: — 

" My Lords and Gentlemen, —I cannot release 
you from your attendance in Parliament, with- 
out assuring you how sensible I am of the at- 
tention you have paid to the many important 
objects which have been brought before you in 
the course of this long and laborious session. 

I continue to receive from Foreign Powers the 
strongest assurances oi their friendly dispo&i- 

HOUSE OF 
* Monday, July 22. — Mr. Goul- 
burn proposed a vote of 10,0001. for 
building churches in Ireland. — Mr. 
Hume objected to the vote whilst 
suclx immense sums were consumed 
by the Irish church establishment 
from a population refusing alj reli- 
gious communion with them.* 1 The 
t -WOte was carried by a majority of 
wine. — The following grants were 
then voted for the Irish government, 


tion toward* thttwountry ; andl have the satis- 
faction of believing that the differences which 
had unfortunately arisen between the Couit «>i 
St.. Petersburg!) and the Ottoman Porte arc in 
such a train of adjustment as to afford a fan 
prospect that the pfacc of Europe will not be 
disturbed. ‘ 

u Gentlemen of the House of Commons,— 1 
thank you for the supplies which you bine 
granted me for the service of the present v«*ar, 
and for the wisdom you have manifested, in 
availing yourselves of thVfirst opportunity to 
reduce' the interest of a part of the national 
debt, without the least infringement of parlia- 
mentary faith. It is most gratifying to me that 
you should have been enabled, in consequence 
of this and of other measures, to relieve my 
people from some of thcii burdens. 

“ My Lords and Gentlemen, — The distress 
which hasfnt some months past jietvaded a con- 
siderable portion of Ireland, arising principally 
from the failure of that crop on which the great 
body of the population depends for their sub- 
sistence, has deeply affected me. The nieasme-s 
which you have adopted for the relief ol the 
sufferers meet with my wannest approbation; 
and seconded as they ha\e been by the sponta- 
neous and generous efforts ot my people, they 
have most materially contributed to alienate 
the pressure of this seveie calamity. I have 
the satisfaction of knowing that these onci turns 
have been justly appieciated in Ireland ; and I 
entertuin a sincere beliei that the benesoleuee 
and sympathy so conspicuously mamtested upon 
the present occasion, will essentially promote 
the object which I have evei had at heart, that 
of cementing t he connection which subsists lie- 
tween every part ot the cm pile and ol uniting 
in brotheih love and affection all classes and 
descriptions* ol my subjects.” 

Then the Lord Chancellor, by bis 
Majesty’s command, said — 

*• My Lords and Gentlemen,— It is his Majes- 
ty’s ro\al will and pleasure, that tin- Parliament 
he prorogued to Tuesday, the bth dnv ot Oetohei 
next, to he then here holden; and this Variia- 
ment is accordingly -prorogued' to Tuesday, the 
8th day ot October next.” 

After which the Speaker, with the 
Members of the (’ominous who ac- 
companied him on his entrance, re- 
tired from the bar. As soon as they 
had withdrawn, his Majesty rose, 
and attended by his numerous suite, 
returned to Carlton House. His 
Majesty seemed in good health and 
spirits, and went through the cere- 
mony of the day with his accustom- 
ed dignity. 

COMMONS. 

16,1541. for the Board of Works, 
17,5001. for printing and stationery, 
22,0001. for expenses of criminal 
prosecutions, 15001. for apprehend- 
ing public offenders, 20,0001. for 
civil contingencies, 20,0001. for army 
extraordinaries, 28,0001. for watch 
and police expenses, 200,0001. for 
meeting the distresses in Ireland, 
anti numerous minor items of the 
Irish establishment were voted by 
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the House, — The follow Hi* sums 
were then toted for the expenses of 
the Knglish edahlidmicnt : 510,000!. 
tor tie* mil - pensioners of < *iecmvir!» 
Hospital. 30,0001. for courts of jus- 
tice in Westminster Hall. 12,5001. 
to liquidate the claims of her late 
Majesty's creditors. 4,5001. to tie* 
commissioners of inquiry into tin* 
revenue of Ireland. And 12,7^11. to 
two American Loyalists. 

Ti i: sn \n, Jrm 25. — .Mi . ( .annm<> 
presented a pefithm from !/i\er])ool, 
co.npk lining of the losses sustained 
hylride in consequent e o! the de- 
pi *da 1 ions t omn/f tec| h\ | h’.iVs un- 
der the South American CLgv — 
Lord Londonderry replied, that the 
go\ eminent had had eomnumieation 
with the Spanish ministry for the 
;>uipose of suppressing tin* e\il. — 
Mi. Leonard mo\ ed for the eorres- 
jiondeiu e which had taken pi. tee be- 
tween Mi. Zed, tin* ( \dumhian de- 
puty, and our ambassador at Paris, 
as well as with our go\ eminent at 
home. — Lord Londonderry replied, 
that aw acquiescence with the motion 
would !w interfering* with the preio- 
ifative of the Crown ami the respon- 
sibility of minis, uus : and on <i divi- 
sion llit* motion was lost by a majo- 
rity of thii ty-h\ e. — In a Committee 
of Supply Air. Smith ohsened, ibat 
in the Imglish Post (Mice, pro- 
ducing a re\ earn* of 1 ,500,0001. thei<* 
had 1 *v en in »1 hj course of a uuinher 
of years only twenty-one defau Iters, 
their def.ih at ion being 0,5001. w hilst 
in the Irish Post Office, yielding 
only 55,0001. there had been 275 de- 
faulters, occasioning a loss to the 
public of 10,0001. 

W ki>,m:m)a v, ,h ly 21. — In a 
Committee of Ways and Means 
10,500,0001. were voted to he i.iised 
by K Y' hequer Hills for the service 
of the year— and in a Committee of 
Supply various sums were Noted. 

T Jiijkk day, Ji IjY 25. — Mr. Hume 
moved several resolutions expiessit e 
of his disc pprohat ion of our finan- 
cial system, and went into long de- 
tails jo shew that hy our financial 
mismanagement the country had 
unnecessarily increased its debt. 
The motion \v*«s opposed hy the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 
finally negalived. — Mr. U ilherforee 
moved an address to the Jung, ex- 
pressing tin* approbation ot the 
House that slave labour had been 
AW. May. Vol . S2. 1^22* 


jirohihlted at flic Cape, and recom- 
mending that the Hottentot popula- 
tion : houid by education and religi- 
ons in si i yet ion he i elide’ ed <j vaila hlc 
lu oiii (‘donists. Address carried. — 
Mr. M ilmot moved an address to 
the king, piaying* that a commission 
might he issued under the great seal 
to inquire into the state of the Cape, 
the Mauritius, Ceylon, and the Lee- 
ward Islands. The debate on the 
motion was adjourned. 

Fiuiivv. «L LY 2d. — Mr.V.iiisjtlart 
brought in his Superannuation Hill, 
lur compelling clerks in government 
oliiees to estanlisli a fund, to provide 
for themsehes when supeiammated. 
The Lit! was strongly opposed by 
Mr. Canning and hy Mi. Caleiafi, 
W'ho quoted passages tiom the let 1 1 rs 
of Lord Nidmouth to the King, de- 

< hiring’ the hill to he contiary to 
cxrrv pi inciple of eournoii honesty 
and good faith. — The bill w as Itnully 

< <»ri i(*d. 

Moxnw, Ji.IjY 20. — 'I he Super- 
annuation Hill was again read, hav- 
ing undergone several amendments. 
— The report of the ( \i nenltee nil 
the Claims of theCah'Ulta Hankers, 
was brought up. — I he Smuggling 
Pretention Hill w.-s passed. 

Tri<n\\, Jm.y 50. — A IVtition 
from tie* Mmchants ot London was 
presented, complaining ot the de- 
predations committed on their trade 
l«y the South American Privateers. — 
Sir Heorge Cockburu stated, that 
t/iese \ (*ss«ds bore a n atioual charm- 
ter and flag, and it was dillieult to 
tieat them as pirates. — Mr. Hrght 
observed, that the Novels wen*, to 
ail intents and purposes, piratical ; 
and the Cnited States of America 
did not hesitate to treat them as 
.such. — Petition ordered to bepi mted. 
— Mr. Wilmot brought in il Hill to 
unite tin* Provinces of Upper and 
Lower Canada. 

\V UDXKsp vv, Jr ly 31. — On the 
third reading of tins Appropriation 
Hill, |)r. Lushington complained of 
the inadequate provision that had 
been made for the late Queen. She 
had arrived in this country without 
plate, house, or equipage, and these, 
Jie contended, ought not to he <le- 
dm ted from her Majesty's allow- 
ance of £*,‘>5,(100. per annum. — Mr. 
Hume supported the same argument, 
and was replied to ly the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer. — M r. A an- 
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sittart moved, that the House do 
adjourn to Monday, August. 5, when 
Mr. II. G. Bemiet said, that he was 
happy to observe, that although the 
House had, in preceding Sessions, 
never attended to the wishes of the 
people, they had, this year, evidently 
hreii influenced considerably by the 
sentiments of the country. They 
had lessened the expenditure, and 
diminished the taxes, but not, he 
contended, to a degree sufficient; 
and he hoped next Session to see 
the work of reduction pursued much 
further. He congratulated the House 
on their having diminished the in- 
fluenee of the Crown, hy their votes, 
in the ease of the Postmaster-General 
and the junior Lords of the Ad- 
miralty ; and proceeded to complain 
of the fact, exposed hy a return 
made to parliament, of seventy mem- 
bers annually receiving between 
them £*130,000. of the public money 
and which seventy members were, 
on all occasions, the supporters of 
Government. The lion, member then 
adverted to the very large number, 
and to the respectability of those, 
who had this Session voted for Par- 
liamentary Reform. — Mr. Hume fol- 
lowed on the same side, but com- 


plained, that the Government had 
reduced the taxes, hut had not re- 
duced their expenditure. He hoped, 
before the next Session, to hear, 
that the expenditure had been re- 
duced by <£7,000,000. 

Monday, Aug. 5. — General Gas- 
coyne presented a petition, signed 
hy all the respectable merchants of 
Liverpool, complaining of the Go- 
vernment, in not recognising the 
Independence of South America. 
He stated, that the Columbian States^ 
had refused to admit the vessels of 
countries which would not acknow- 
ledge the Independence of their Re- 
publics. — The General presented a si- 
milar petition from the Clothiers of 
Leeds. — Mr. Lushington maintained, 
that the Government had acted with 
every regard to the dignity and in- 
terests of the nation. 

Tuesday, At u. <». — \hout two 
o’clock, the Speaker, and the Mem- 
bers present, proceeded to the House 
of Lords, and returning, after an 
absence of twenty minutes, the 
Speaker read a ropy of the Speech 
of his Majesty, in proroguing the 
Parliament — (for which see the 
Lords.) — The members then sepa- 
rated. 


COLONIAL. 


The resolution of Government to 
allow the importation of East India 
sugars at a duty, which will bring 
them to about an equal price with 
the produce of our West India Colo- 
nies, must have the effect of convinc- 
ing* I he West India proprietors of 
the great advantages of cultivation 
hy tree labourers, over the employ- 
ment of slaves. We are sorry to 
state, that the news of the last 
month afford ns a lamentable proof 
that, in spite of all the efforts of 
this country, and in spite of the 
sums we have paid to foreign Go- 
vernments, they still allow'’ of the 
Slave Trade in a frightful degree. 
The boats of the lphigenia and 
Myrmidon have attacked and cap- 
tured a squadron of seven sail of 
Slave Traders, containing one thou- 
sands eight hundred, and seventy- 


six slaves ; of these two hundred 
died of disease after their capture; 
and five hundred were drowned hy 
fin* upsetting of a Sehoonei, in a 
squall: so that only one thousand, 
two hundred of these unfortunate 
victims were restored to their coun- 
try hy the humane and gallant exer- 
tions of our office is and seamen.— 
The Government have appointed a 
Commission of Inquiry into the state 
of all our insular East India and 
W( *st India Colonies, including the 
Cape of Good Hope, and as the 
state of manners and morals in these 
colonies requires amendment, this 
measure of Government is highly 
praiseworthy. Colonial produce con- 
tinues much depressed in the mar- 
kets, and colonial property is at 
as dreadfully a low ebb. 


FOREIGN. 

The attempt at Counter revolution, pie is in favour of the rational libcr- 
by the royal guards at Madrid, has ty imparted to them hy the constitu- 
been so easily suppressed, as to con- tion. Bands of serviles and fanatics 
vince all persons that the sense of still infest the mountainous pro- 
the great body the Spanish peo- vinces, committing every horrid 
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excess in favour of wlmt they term 
loyalty and religion — one of these 
hands of rebels lias been defeated by 
the Militia, near Tieh, in Catalonia, 
with the loss of six hundred men. 
Some thirty priests found among’ 
them were executed by martial law. 
The failure of the revolution at Ma- 
drid is likely to lie of great use to 
lhe cause of the Liberates. The 
former ministry are dismissed. The 
insurgent guards have been sent one 
hundred miles from the capital ; the 
Duke of Infantado, and the Marquis 
de las Amarillas have been banished, 
and a ministry ot enlightened prin- 
ciples has been established under 
Dopes Llanos. The Spanish budget 
exhibits the finances m a most fa- 
vourable state. The sales of seques- 
tered property have produced HO per 
cent above the estimate, and the 
estimate made the sequestrations tun 
thirds more lhan suiheient t * * dis- 
charge the national debt of about 
jt‘50,000,000 sterling. 

The continental papers complain 
of the spirit of liberty pervading* 
the loner classes, and of its Inning 
developed itself even in the Russian 
armies oil the Tm kish frontier. If 
the governments of the continent do 
not guide this spirit to moderate ami 
rational icsults, the effects may he 
dreadful ; and we may ha\e revolu- 
tions as terrific as that of France. 
It is observed that fires ot an alarm- 
ing nature are continually breaking 
out all over Germany. The French 
budget represents their finanees as 
highly prosperous. A com t is sitting* 
at Colmar, to try General Jlerton 
and his associates in his wild and 
undigested attempt at revolution. — 
The Cordon S autaire is still kept 
tip on the H’p. nisn Frontier. The 
debates in the Chamber of Deputies 
are very stormy, hut me till* a minis- 
try eomnian 1 large majority s <. n all 
occasions. Tin* Congress is ah' at 
to open near Vienna, to which the 
Sovereigns are repairing. 

The cause of tm Greeks pr spers 
beyond the expectations of tue most 
sanguine friends of liberty: — all the 
ancient lkdeponesus, with the Isth- 
mus, Attica, liueotia, Loeiis, Pliocis, 
Doris, Aetolia, and Aoarnania, with 
a part of Thessaly and Epirus, are 


in possession of the Greeks ; in short 
from the southern Cape Matapau, 
the Tellurium prornontorium of the 
ancients, to the river Vardar, (the 
ancient Axius) including all Greece 
except Macedonia, is now rescued 
from the Turks, who hold only a 
few strong forts and fortresses in the 
mountainous districts of Kpirns. 
The forfeited possessions of the 
Tui Its are so large, that the Greeks 
pay their soldiers in land at the 
rate of one acie per month each man. 
The Greek fleet, bv means of fire 
ships, has destroyed a part of tins 
Turkish navy at Scio. The Turkish 
Admiral, who committed such dread- 
ful atrocities on the Sciotes, was 
blown up in his ship of one bundled 
and thirty guns. Three ship* were 
sunk, and seven fiigates st lauded. — 
Sixteen ships fiom Constantinople 
have been captured by tie* Clocks, 
who have now the undisputed Mipe- 
iiort\ <»f tlu* Archipelago, and the 

Ionia u sens. 

The Foitiiguea* Gov einment with 
a lil.eialitv and good seme highly 
to their credit, have acknowledged 
the independence ot Columbia. Bo- 
livai has defeated the Ro\alists in 
u great pitched battle, vv bilst Paez 
has ea ptun*d fiom them the lort ot 
Mirador de Solano, commanding 
their only remaining’ possession ot 
Porto Cuhello. 'Lhe Congiess of the 
Brazils have met, and have placed 
tlu* Prince on the tin one as Emperor 
of the Brazils, which is tantamount 
to declaring a thorough indepen- 
dence of the mother countiy. Mr. 
Zea, tlie Minister from the Colum- 
bian Republic to the European Go- 
veru ments, has been favourably re- 
ceived by the first commercial and 
political characters of England. The 
following countries of Soiuh Ame- 
rica may now he considered to all 
intents and purposes, as free and in- 
dependent common-wealths : 

Squill o longues. Inli.'iUit.'ints. 

Columbia .. 130,000 .. 3,000,000 

Peru 31,000 .. 1,300,000 

Chili 35,000 .. 000,000 

Buenos. A vres 111,000 .. 1,200,000 
Mexico .... 113,000 .. 7,000,000 


Total 485,000* . . 13,100,000 


* Four hundred and eighty-five thousand square leagues contain 4,305,000 
square miles, and are equal to ‘i, 703, 000,000 English, acres; and this extent of 
territory is exclusive of the immense provinces of the Brazils, aud of Amazoum 
and Patagonia, 
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The inflnm.'f which tin* liberation 
of so prodigious a tract of country, 
and of so huge and inc reusing a 
population, will have upon ‘In* uff.t'rs 
of Europe is incalculaldc. ilurhidc, 
who /us made himself sovereign of 
Mexico, is not lively to meet with 
actpiiesoenee in Ids usurpation, on 
fin* part of tin* Repuhli* uus. — Our 
exports to Columbia alone have 
doubled since the year 1 Si 7 . 

Tin 1 Commissioners, appointed un- 
der the Treaty of («hent t<» suney 


and agree upon a boundary Hue be- 
tween the territories of the United 
States and the American Toloniestd 
(heat Britain, have terminated their 
labours, and, after a four days’ con- 
ference, have amicably agreed upon 
a line of Demarcation. 

At Bombay a weekly newspaper, 
in the Bengalee language, has been 
published ; and a line teak built 
eighty-gun ship has been launched 
from the Dock-yard, at Talent ta. 


LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 

FOREKSX. 


ami. me 

Domestic Tcteyraph — This is a very 
superior invention to hells, though 
they arc not without their use. It 
is intended to convey orders to set* 
vants, which they can instantly exe- 
cute, without the usual loss of time 
in going to receive a verbal command. 
TNlr. Beat son, the inventor, a resident 
at Boston, conceived the possibility of 
surmounting the difficulties, that walls 
and distance opposed to his success, 
and of preventing the neces-sitv of 
speech. The master is obeyed as 
promptly and as punctually ns po -slide, 
■and the servant, certain of mulct stand- 
ing his orders, need not fear the efieefs 
of want of memory. Mr. Pearson’s 
telegraph consists of two duds, divided 
in the same manner, each of the nee- 
dles is subject to the same movement 
at the same time, and over the same 
sp ice. The communication of the. 
movement, from /me needle to the 
other, was the only difficulty in this 
mechanical problem ; this obstacle lias 
been ingeniously surmounted. One 
of the dials is placed in the master’s 
iomti, and can be made an elegant 
deeoiatiorij the other in any situation 
most convenient to servants. Every 
one of the divisions, which can be 
multiplied at pleasure, represents an 
older by an understood stgu or figure 5 
the master points the needle of his 
dial to the sign or command he wishes 
to he obeyed, and that instant the 
signal is repeated on the dial fixed up 
ior the servants' use. This telegraph 
is casdy consti tided and of very tri- 
lling expense. 

< MINA. 

The Hew Em pc ror has deferred 

giving any decision 011 several ques- 


tions which were submitted to him, 
relative to the state ot Christianity, 
and ot it-- ini induction into his domtn 
ions. Be has howcvei, evpi< - d\ for 
bidden the admission of Christian 
Missionaries. It is, nevertheless, to hi 
hoped, that these orders will not be 
more rigorously put in force than 
under the late Emperor. W c have 
also reason to believe, that they will 
not extend to the religious who reside 
at the astronomical college ot IVkiu, 
as they do not endeavour to make 
proselytes, and merely affiird spiritual 
assistance to the Christians residing sit 
the capital. 

ASIA MINOR. 

The city of Cydonia, which has been 
surprised and destroyed by the Turks, 
possessed some excellent establish- 
ments of public utility, particularly a 
college and a rich library. The bar- 
barians set fire to the entire city, so 
that stones and bones are now the 
only monuments of its late grandeur, 
SANDWICH ISLANDS. 

Captain Kotzebue, in his voyage o! 
Discovery, has precisely ascertained 
the elevation of the gigantic moun- 
tains of the Sandwich isles, which had 
so often excited the admiration and 
astonishment of navigators. They are 
as follows. 

Island of Owyhee. 

Merino Roa — toises 2482,1 
Merino Kaah— do. 2180,1 
Merino NVorcrai do. 1G80,1 
Isle of illowec. 

The highest summit — toises iCG0,i 

EGYPT. 

]\f;diomet-AIi- Pacha, desirous ot pro 
moling the progress of civili/alion 
throughout the provinces subject to 
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his dominion, has ordered an establish- 
ment to be founded in Egypt, on the 
plan of the French Lyceums. At the 
head of this interesting establishment, 
he has placed Noureddin Etfendi, a 
Mussulman, who, from having* received 
an European education, is peculiarly 
qualified tor the appointment. The 
etforts of the viceroy to promote the 
aits and sciences, cannot be too highly 
praised j and there is reason to believe 
that the counsels of the French Con- 
sul general, M. Drouotti, the labours 
of the French engineer, M Pascal 
Coste, who is charged with the direc- 
tion of the canal oi Mahmoudieh, will 
form a new epoch in the history of 
the regeneration of the land of the 
Pharaohs. To those ingenious French- 
men will be added, M. Basili Fakr, 
a learned Arabian translator of many 
Fieiieh woi ks of Voltaire, Uolliii, Fene- 
lon, lleeearia, Voluey, &c. He is now* 
(completing a translation of the history 
ot Alexander the Great. Hadgi Otli- 
mau, <i learned and philosophic Mus- 
sulman, who is now* at Palis, by older 
of lus master, to acquire a knowledge 
of the French liteiature and science, 
is also to he of the number to whom the 
rev udl ot learning in Egypt is to he 
intrusted 

UUSSIA. 

it appears, from a statistical map ol 
Russia lately published, that the popu- 
lation of this vast empire, of which the 
supei lines is 2 PM, PbO square uiilcs, is 
inereased to 10,007,00(1 liiliahilams ; 
that the number of public buildings 
and manufactories is about 3,7*-M ; that 
the capital employed by m<*rcbants in 
i (111111101 .* is .] if), 000,000 loubles, and 
that tin* amount of tlu* Poll Tax and 
tite taxes oil beverage is 100,350,000 
roubles. 

The Emperor of Russia desirous that 
criminals, w ho, repenting of their trans- 
gressions, refol m their lives either eai ly 
or late, may be able to enter into so- 
ciety, (even in ease ot transput lat ton 
for life into the province ot Siberia,) 
and also with a view to remove the 
temptation, to which they are exposed, 
of returning to their evil courses, in 
c onsequence of the brand which it 1 as 
been us'i d to fix upou them, and which 
always exposes them to public disgrace, 
has abolished tor over the custom of 
branding. 

M. d<* struve, Russian Counsellor of 
Mate in Hamburgh, lias engaged such 
as have made the history of Russia 
their particular study, to semi him in- 
formation on the following subject, 
which is elucidated neither by his- 
torians noi by the voluminous collec- 


tion of Muratori. The Russian Chroni- 
cles, from the year 1130, and 1134, 
speak of a Posadnic, of JNovogoiod, 
whom they name Petri llo, and who 
seems to have possessed a high reputa- 
tion. From his name, however, it would 
appear, that he was not a Russian, and 
that he was, in all probability, an 
Italian. On the other hand the Con- 
stitution, or Statutes of Novogorod, and 
their relation with this Prince, seem lo 
oppose this conjecture. M. do Struve 
has caused this question to be inserted 
in the literary Journals of Germany. 

Shortly will be published, at St. 
Petersburg!!, a German translation of 
a work, written in the Mogul language, 
entitled, The History of the Moguls, 
By Ssanany Tsatsau, Chungtaidschi. — 
This translation will be accompanied 
by an Introduction and Notes, by Isaac 
Jacob Schmidt. 

POLAND. 

In consequence of the proposition 
from the Government of Poland being 
appi oved by the Empei or, M r. Sebastian 
Ciampi is appointed the active Corres- 
pondent in Italy, by the Committee of 
Public Instruction and Wot ship. He is 
to collect all the information than can 
be fouud in the records of Rome, or 
any othei town in Italy, relating to the 
civ il or ecclesiastical history of Poland . 
Mr. Ciarnpi retains his Canonship of 
Warsaw, and his title of Professor of 
tlie University in that town. He will 
usually reside at Florence. 

C.T AMANY. 

A new philological journal, entitled, 
MisielUtnca maxima parte nit ten, will 
shortly be published at Hildcslieim; 
its contributors are some of tin* most 
distinguished men in Germany. Messrs. 
Secbode, Herman, Passon, Poppo, 
Osan, Ahlevardt, Kadcn, Bardili. Neli- 
leusuer, &c. are of the number. Four 
numbers, each consisting of twelve 
leaves, will be published annually. 
This collection will be enriched with 
unpublished notes by Saurnaise, Clori- 
eus, Reiuesius, and with various read- 
ings from ancient manuscripts. The 
price of the Journal is about 17s. tkl. 
per annum. 

The celebrated geographer, Man- 
ner!, professor at Luudshnt, has recent- 
ly published the second part of the 
second divisiou of his Geography of 
the Greeks amt Homans'. It contains 
every information relative to Brittany. 
This second edition is a completely 
original work •, a deep research and 
study of the aucicnts has led the learn- 
ed German to real and important dis- 
coveries. Even in its present unfinished 
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state, his work is invaluable as a study 
of antiquity. 

The Emperor has offered one thou- 
sand ducats in gold to the author of 
the best work on the construction of 
windmills, whether he be a native or a 
foreigner. 

31. Emmanuel Sfeudcl , of Esslingcn, 
in the territory of Wuncmberg, invent- 
ed last year portable grates, by which 
food may be dressed much more con- 
veniently and agreeably than in the 
usual manner. It saves half the time, 
and two-thirds of the fuel generally 
employed. There is a particular de- 
scription given of it in No. 190 of the 
Universal Indicator of Southern Ger- 
many , which our brief limits will not 
permit us to extract. 

An important work on the monu- 
ments of ancient Germans and Romans 
is on the eve of publication, by Cotta, 
a bookseller at Stuttgurd. The execu- 
tion of it was entrusted to Doctor Do- 
row, a learned antiquary, and Aulic 
Counsellor, at Bonn, by the Russian go- 
vernment. The same author lias al- 
ready published A Collection of Ger- 
man and Homan Antiquities ; but the 
two works have nothing in common. 
The Prince of Hardenberg, chancellor 
of Prussia, established a particular ad- 
ministration, for the purpose of pre- 
serving the German and Roman anti- 
quities found in the different countries 
that lie along the Rhine, ami also of 
re-uniting, classing, and giving de- 
scriptions of them. Doctor Dorow is 
president of this institution, and the 
present work is the first-fruit of the 
situation which he bolds. It will form 
a toli o volume of about one hundred 
pages, with thirty -five drawings, en- 
graved or lithographed. The first di- 
vision, comprising the ancient German 
monuments of Westphalia, will contain 
among others, a drawing ot ihe cele- 
brated mass of stones, known by tho 
name of Eostrcc rapes , or rapes Pica- 
ruro, in the country of Lippe-Dclmold. 
These isolated and gigantic rocks serv- 
ed the ancient Gcrmaus in their religi- 
ous worship. They are apparently the 
altars on which Tacitus says that the 
tribunes and Roman generals were sa- 
crificed after the battle of Arminius. 
Vestiges of sacrifice are still found 
around these monuments. When the 
inhabitants of this country became 
converted to the Christian religion 
in subsequent times, their devotion 
prompted them lo efface the recollec- 
paganism by a colossal in bus 
.jwplfef, cut into this very rock, and re- 
presenting ihe descent of the cross. 
It is perhaps the most uucicut work of 


the kind that exists in Germany. Its 
composition is not less extraordinary 
than its execution. Another remarka- 
ble monument is the Teuteuboury , or 
Teutobourg , an entrenchment in whose 
stone ramparts no trace of mortar can 
be discovered. It was here that Quin- 
tillius Varus suffered his famous defeat. 
Each drawing will be accompanied 
with a brief description, entirely found- 
ed upon facts. The second division of 
this work will comprehend Roman mo- 
numents. It will contain, in the fust 
place, pieces of architecture which 
have been recovered from the subter- 
ranean ruins turned up in 1818, by the 
Count de Solms-Laubach, in the envi- 
rons of Bonn. The drawings are exe- 
cuted under the direction of the archi 
tret Hundeshagen ; secondly, figures 
of bronze, engraved stones, vases of 
different kinds, and the different coins 
and medals which have been recovered 
at the same time ; thirdly, other anci- 
ent remains, found also in the environs 
of Bonn. The price of the woih, winch 
will be succeeded by other volumes, is 
eight florins, or about 15s. 

NETHERLANDS. 

M. Van Gael, to whom we arc 
indebted for the statue of Cirilis , 
has just finished that of the Colossal 
Dion, which is to he placed on the 
heights of Waterloo it js M. Vander 
Ktracten, who is now rebuilding the 
palace of the States general at Bi uwU, 
to whom the public is indebted for the 
conception and design ot this imam 
ment. 

The art of Lithography is progres 
sivelv improving in tin* bands of M. 
Jobard, who has just published his fifth 
number of the Voyage pit toresque dans 
lex pays bus. 

ITAI/Y. 

The Typographical Society of Clas- 
sical Italian Authors have resolved to 
publish all the classical literature of 
the eighteenth century, of which fifty- 
two volumes, in octavo, have already 
appeared. In this interesting collet* 
tion are inserted, the Treatise of Do- 
mini co Gugiielmini, Della Saturn 
1)& Fiumi, together with the Notes of 
Etistachio Manfredi ; the best Comedies 
of Goldoni ; a Selection from the works 
oiGasjmzo Gozzt; the works of Ccsure 
Heccaria; and the Annals of Italy, by 
Muraiori. Though the title of classic 
is too liberally bestowed on some of 
these authors, the choice of the works 
is so gcuoraliy good, f hat it must ensure 
the success of the collection. 
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By the munificence of the Pope, the 
triumphal Arch of Titus at Rome will 
he soon restored to its ancient splen- 
dour. The labors of the workmen em- 
ployed on the Coliseum proceed rapidly, 
aud it is expected, that this ancient 
monument will soon appear in its pris- 
tine state. An Egyptian obelisk, co- 
vered with hieroglyphics, which for- 
merly belonged to the Circus of Aure- 
liun, and which was given to Pope 
Gaugauelli by a Princess of the House 
of B.uhcrini, will be placed in the 
Square of the Two Apostles. 

A ('olfaction O) ( 'lassie Greek Authors , 
ic if It a I atm Version, and Commentaries, 
is now in the press, at Tuiin The Col- 
lect ion of Eat in Classic Authors, pub- 
lished h\ the same editors, had already 
obtained an assured success, when a 
rival enterprise was undertaken in 
V ranee, under the direction of M. Ee- 
mairc, u distinguished scholar. This 
cii cunistanci , however, so far from 
abating, has only added to the*r zeal, 
and tin ii efforts have been such as 
might be expected from their profound 
erudition. The now collection, on which 
they are now engaged, will comprehend 
the principal Creek writer's, in verse and 
prose, as I terodot us, Thucydides, Xeno- 
phon, Polybius, Diodorus Siculus, Plu- 
taich, ise *, Demosthenes, Socrates, 
Eschiues, l.ysius, Homer, Ana- 

creon, Pindar, Ksehylus, Sophocles, 
Euripides, &c. The text and notes 
will be according to the edition of 
Deux Pouts, and those ot Eeipsic and 
Strasbourg, published under the direc- 
tion of t lie celebrated Reitz, Sehwoig- 
hamser, Ileiske, <kc. A specimen of 
four pages, which the editors have 
added to their prospectus, gives an 
assurance, that they w ill render it more 
perfect than the original editions, and 
that the collection will be, at the same 
time, a monument of typographic art. 
The Collection of Greek Classics will 
tonn about twenty-four volumes, in 
royal Svo. on vellum paper. The price 
is fixed as follows: — for each volume 

(SWEAT 

There is now exhibiting at Messrs. 
Payne and Sons, Silversmiths, Union- 
street, Bath, a beautiful Silver Vase, 
of exquisite workmanship, aud of the 
value of upwards of one hundred gui- 
neas, intended as a present from the 
inhabitants of Frame, Somerset, to their 
late Curate, the Rev. S. H. Cassun, now 
Curate of Mere, Wilts. 

T’he following Inscription is elegant- 
ly engraved : — 

“ To the Rev. Stephen Hyde Cas- 


under twenty-five sheets, or four hun- 
dred pages, 8 francs ■, from twei»ty-fi> c 
to thirty sheets, 10 francs •, from thirty 
to thirty-eight sheets, 12 francs, and 

every volume above this, 15 francs 

The portraits of authors, arid such other 
engravings as rnay be inserted in each 
volume, to be paid for separately, at 
a moderate price. — Subscriptions are 
received at Turin, by the Widow Pomba; 
at Paris, by Chasscrieau ; and at the 
Central Office of the Itcvue Encyclo- 
pedique, where the prospectus is placed 
for inspection. 

The A nlholoffie of Iloremc announces, 
that a new edition of the work of the 
Abbe Andres, on the Origin , Progress , 
and present State of every Species of 
Literature , is publishing at Pistoja. — 
The imperfection of this work, which is 
frequency vague, and, sometimes, even 
incorrect and partial in many respects, 
is generally felt aud acknowledged. — 
The present editors promise, that these 
defects w ill be corrected, and that the 
present edition will contain whatever 
the sciences and Belles Let ires' have 
produced worthy of notice, since the 
first publication of the work. The 
observations made on the subject by 
the cditois ot the Anthologie , as it 
regards the history of Italian literature, 
i^re highly judicious. They insist cm 
the merit of the history of Ginguene, 
which aims at making us acquainted 
with the works, rather than with the 
lives of their authors, it i* in their 
w tilings alone, that we can discover 
the facts and ideas which the historian 
should quote, as well through gratitude 
as to do justice to their merits. Dr.* 
Brewster, an English physician, having 
lately examined the works of Ben- 
venuto Cellini, a celebrated goldsmith 
of the sixteenth century, attributes to 
him the merit of an original observa- 
tion on the phophoresecMce of the 
Spath-flnor . This remark is the more 
houourablc to Dr. Brewster, as it has 
escaped the Italians themselves. 


BRITAIN. 

ban, A. M.thc undaunted champion of 
the doctrines and privileges of the Es- 
tablished Church, and late Curate of 
Pro me, Somerset, this piece of plate 
is presented by a considerable number 
of his Parishioners, as an affectionate 
tribute of their personal regard, and as 
a lasting memorial of their unfeigned 
respect for his public talents, and his 
private worth, 1822.” 

Mr. 1. Harrison Curtis, will commence 
his next course of Lectures, on the 
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Anatomy, Physiology, and Diseases of 
the Ear, ami on the Medical Treatment 
of the Deaf and Dumb, early in Octo- 
ber. 

We are requested by “ The Commit- 
tee for the distressed Irish,” to publish 
the following circular. 

j)r (SShavghnessy's Litter to his Clergy. 

‘'Dear Sir, 

“ You will mention from vour 
Altar, on Sunday next, that I)i . O’hhaagline^y, 
Jl. V. Bishop of Killaloe, icquests tliat the Pas- 
tors of the dintressed dietriots of the said 
cess should, at their respeetive tJhapel*., excite 
their Hocks to unite with the Pier^ in express- 
ing their heartfelt and everlasting gratitude, 
for the unexampled, necessary, and timely re- 
lief, administered totheui, through the paternal 
influence of our beloved Soveieign, by the kind 
generosity of the guvernmenl, and by the nu- 
merous donations ot our llenel.ietois m Ire- 
land; but above all, by our trnly charitable 
Piotestaut Benefactors and Fellow-subjects in 
England. 

“This worlc of mercy originated with our 
generous and compassionate iriends m Eng- 
land, by whose zeal and piety immense sums 
poured in on the London Ta\eiri Committee of 
Management, hy whose nn\iet\ lor our relief, 
all possible means were adopted — Chautv Sei- 
imms, Beuelitsoi Balls awl Theatres— and hav- 
ing Ined all other measure*, udlevtmns limn 
door to door were vesorted to, with eonsideiahle 
success. 

“In the history of the world is there to he 
found an hist inre'oi sue h benevolent feeling s ns 
is now' luamlesfed— and by w hojri — l>\ the 
illustiious English Protestants, in lavoui of the 
destitute Homan Cat Indies ot Ireland. 

“ As the apprehension of famine nm-t soonhe 
done away.bv the prospects ot an abundant har- 
vest .tins same great nation intnining it s thoughts 
towards a supply ot night and da> eovenng, lor 
men, women, and chihhen, ot our halt naked 
peasantry. 

“Heavenly God! m those wiefi?«ed poor 
people ever iorget such Kindm^o — j Jleie let 
the eongregation kneel down.J - Tliei clot e, \uf h 
our he. ut and voice. Id ns otrei oni lei vent 
leaver to the t hi one ot the Eternal Godjium! iv 
and earnest!) heseechmg him, that e\er\ spmt- 
uul and tempoia* happiness and prospeiitx may 
he the rewind ot this unhe.ud ot mnniiu enee, 
in favour ot the destitute pojml *tn»n ot this 
uiifoitimate country.” 

“ August KS-2.” 

Mr. Elmes’» Memoirs of the Life and 
Works of Sir Christopher Wren, are 
in great forwardness, am! will be pub- 
lished early in the ensuing whiter. 

Mr. Daniel Mackintosh has made 
considerable progress in the second 
edition, revised and enlarged, of the 
History of .Scotland, from the Invasion 
of the Romans till the Union with Lug- 
land; with a Supplementary Sketc h of 
the Rebellions in 1715, and 1745 : — 
together with Remarks, illustrative of 
the 'National Institutions of the Scots, 
the Progress of Education, and Litcra- 
ture 9 Agriculture, Manufactures, and 
Commerce, in one large volume. 12s. 

Mr. Brodie has made considerable 
progress in a bound edition (with the 
addition of some new Cases) of Patholo- 
gical Observations ori Diseases ot the 
Joints, it) 8vo. illustrated with plates. 


Mr. Charles Mills, author of the His 
tory of the Crusades, &c. &c. is pre- 
paring for publication, the History of 
Rome, from the earliest period to the 
termination ofthcEmpire,in lOvols. 8vo. 

Mr. Aston Key, Assistant-Surgeon of 
Guy's Hospital, is preparing for pub- 
lication a new Edition of Sir Ashley 
Cooper’s work upon Hernia, with Notes, 
&o., illustrated with plates. 

IN THE TRESS. 

Speedily will be published, in 1 vol. 
8vo. Illustrated by coloured plates, A 
Treatise on Diamond and Coloured 
Stones, including their History, Natu- 
ral and Commercial, with an Explana- 
tion, exposing the appearance of false 
gems : to which is added the Method 
of cutting and polishing Diamonds, and 
directions for proportioning coloured 
Stones, so as to appear to the best ad- 
vantage. By J. Muwe, Mineralogist; 
a new edition, improved. 

A Treatise on Omehology, in which 
the Pin n axm System is adhered In, anil 
the species that differ in form, &e. are 
put into Divisions. 

A new volume of the Bombay Trans 
actions, illustrated by numerous Elates, 
is in the press. 

Speedily will be published, in 2 vols. 
8vo. Views of Ireland, Moral, Political, 
and Religions. By John O’Driscot, Esq. 

Shortly will he published, Tiavel* 
through iho Holy Land and Egypt 
By William Bae Wilson, Esq, ot Kel- 
v inhank, North Britain, in 1 vol. Svo. 
illustiuted with engravings. 

A Concise System of Mensuration; 
containing Algebra, Practical Geome- 
try, Trigonometry, the Mensmation of 
Surface-, and Solids, Laud-Survey ing, 
flanging, 6ce. with proper 'fables, 
adapted to the Use of Schools. By 
Alexander Ingram, Mathematician,, 
Leith. 1 vol PJmo. with wood cuts, ice. 

Speedily will be published, in ^vo 
No. 1. of Anatomical and Physiological 
Commentaries. By Herbert May o, Sur- 
geon and Lecturer in Anatomy. 

Mr. Overton, of Chelsea, has in the 
press an entire new View ot the Apoca- 
lyptic Numbers; showing IhcbGti years 
of the Babylonian beast followed by 
his forty-two months’ power, reach from 
the third of Cyrus to the final desolation 
in Judea, A. D. 130, which Daniel’s vi- 
sion extended to ; then after a thousand 
years appeared in Rome against the 
Waldenses, &c. whose souls rest with 
Christ the present thousand ; after 
which Infidel Gog in the last cii'ort will 
perish with the beast for ever, and the 
endless sabbath of rest begin. 
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A System of General Anatomy, By 
W. Wallace, M.It. I. A. Lecturer on 
Anatomy and Surgery, &e. is in the 
press, and will include all that is valu- 
able in the “ Anatomic Generate” of 
Bichat, and in the additions to the same 
work, together with such facts as have 
been ascertained in this country, See. 

2'ranslation of Legendre's Elements 
of Geometry . — A translation of this 
classical and popular work on Geome- 
try, which has gone through so many 
editions in France, is now in the press, 
and will be published in a short time, 
The work is edited by l)r. Brewster, 
and under the sauetion of HI. Le Che- 
valier Legendre, who has communica- 
ted several important additions to the 
editor. As all the diagrams are en- 


graven on wood, so as to accompany 
the propositions, this edition will pos- 
sess a very great superiority over the 
original work, where they arc given 
in copperplates at the end of the hook. 

Speedily will he published, a new 
and enlarged edition of A Defence of 
the Doctrine and Worship of the 
Church of England, in a Series of 
Letters, addressed to the Rev. John 
Lingard. By the Rev. N. J. Hollings- 
worth, M. A. Also, by the same author, 
1 . A Defence of the Education of the 
Rising Generation in the Doctrines and 
\V or ship of the Established Church, a 
Sermon : price 2s. 2. A Defence of 

the Society of the Sons of the Clergy, 
and of Divine Revelation, &c. in a se- 
ries of letters. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


ANTIQUITIES. 

Rome in the Nineteenth Century • 
containing a complete Account of the 
Ruins of the Ancient City, the Remains 
of the Middle Ages, and the Alonu- 
ineutsof Modern Times, &c. &c. Second 
editioii, 3 vols. Svo. II, 11s. lid. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Memoirs of the Life and Writings of 
the Right Hon. Lord Byron, with Anec- 
dotes of some of his Contemporaries. 
Dedicated to William Gifford, Esq. Svo. 
pp. 428. 

Memoirs of Charles Broeden Brown, 
the American Novelist, Author ofWie- 
land, Ormond, Arthur Merrill, &c. with 
Selections from his Original Letters and 
Miscellaneous Writings. By William 
Dunlap. 8vo pp. 337. 

Memoirs of Mary Queen of Scots, 
with Anecdotes of the Court of Henry 
11. during her residence in France. By 
Miss Beugcr, 2 vols. 8vo. with a genu- 
ine portrait, never before engraved, 

BOTANY. 

The Florist’s Manual; or Hints for 
the construction of a gay Mower Gar- 
den, with directions for preventing the 
Depredations of Insects. Second edi- 
tion. By the Authoress of Botanical 
Dialogues. Small Svo. coloured plates, 
Os. Cd. 

Lectures on the Elements of Botany, 
Parti. By A. T. Thompson, F. L. S. 1 
vol. Svo. 11. 8s. 

DIVINITY. 

An Explanation of the Five Books 
of Moses ; iu which it is attempted to 
render Sacred History an interesting 
Bur. Mag. Vol. 82. 


and familiar as possible, and thereby 
calculated to instil Principles of ATora 
lit y and Religion into the youthful 
Mind. 

Select Passages from the Bible, nr 
ranged under distinct Heads, for the 
Use of Schools and Families. By Alex- 
ander Adam, Teacher, Edinburgh. 

EDUCATION. 

A New System of Arithmetic, on ? 
Pian entirely Original, calculated to 
abridge the labour of the Tutor very 
considerably, and facilitate the piogr^s. 
of the Pupil. By J. Walker 2s. 0d. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

A Series of Portraits of Eminem 
Historical Characters introduced in the 
“ Novels and Tales of the Author ot 
Wavcrley:” with Biographical Notice*, 
Part VI. containing Richard, Cceur do 
Lion — George Iieriot — Duke of Buck- 
ingham-— Duke of Montrose. 12mo. 8s, 
Svo. 10s. 

Quarles’s Spare Hours ; or Four Cen- 
turies of Meditations. 2 vols. ro\ d 
lOtno. portrait, Os. 

The Modem Art of Fem inr, agree 
ahly to the Practice of the Mosl lari 
nent Masters in Europe. By Le Sicur 
Guzman Rolando, of the Academic des 
Armes; carefully revised and augment 
ed with a Technical Glossary, By 
J.S. Forsyth. Embellished with mi 
merous coloured plates. 18mo. 10$. (id, 
bds. 12s. bound. 

A Gazetteer of the most Remarkable 
Places in the World, with brief Notices 
of the most remarkable Events and of 
the most celebrated Persons connected 
with them, to which are auncxed rcb - 
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rences to Books of History, Voyages, 
Travels, &c. intended to promote the 
improvement of Youth in Geography, 
History, and Biography. By Thomas 
Bourn, Teacher of Writing anti Geo- 
graphy, Hackney. Third edition, cor- 
rected and greatly enlarged. Svo. pp. 
984. 

The Steam Boat. By the Author of 
“ Annuls of the Parish,” “ Legatees,” 
“ Sir Andrew Wylie,” and w The Pro- 
vost.” 12 in o. 7s. 

Narrative of an Expedition from Tri- 
poli, in Barbary, to the Western Frontier 
of Egypt, in 1817, by the Bey of Tri- 
poli. By A. Aufrerenn, Esq. 1 vol. Svo. 
10s. 6d. 

Edinburgh Gazetteer ; or, Geogra- 
phical Dictionary, in 6 vols. Svo. hi. Ss. 

Paterson’s Roads, being an entirely 
original and accurate description of all 
the direct and principal Cross-roads in 
England and Wales ; with part of the 
Roads of Scotland. Sixteenth Edition, 
with an entirely new Set of Maps. By 
Edward Mogg, 1 vol. Ids. 

The Abbey of Kilkhampton Revived ; 
or. Monumental Records, for the year 
1980, 1 vol. Svo. Os. 

MEDICINE. 

The Study of Medicine. By John 
Mason Good, M.D. F.R.S. &c. Member 
of the ltoyal College of Physicians of 
London, 4 vols. 31. 4s, 

MEMOIRS. 

Napoleon In Exile; or, a Voice from 
St. Helena. — -The Opinions and Reflec- 
tions of Napoleon, on the most Im- 
portant Events of his Life and Govern- 
ment. — In his own Words. By Barry 
O’Meara, Esq. his late Surgeon, 2 vols. 
Svo. 11.8s. 

NAT l; UAL HISTORN . 

Memoirs of the Wernerian Natural 
History Society, vol. 4. part 1, with ten 
Engravings, 10s. Gd. — To be continued 
in Half-yearly Part*. 

POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

Economical Iuqumes relative to the 


Laws which regulate Rent, Profit, 
Wages, and the Value of Money, in 
which the Doctrine maintained by Mr. 
Ricardo and others, that Rent of Land 
docs not enter into, and form a part of 
the exchangeable Value of Commodi- 
ties, is refuted. By Thomas Hopkins- 

. POETRY. 

The Maid's Revenge; a Summer's 
Evening Talc ; and other Poems, By 
John Villicrs. 

C’uiuniar, or, the Bugle-horn, a 
Tragedy ; with Dramatic Dialogues, 
and Miscellaneous Poems. By Elijah 
Harwell Impey, in 12mo. 8s. bds. 

The Odes of Anacreon, of Teos. 
Translated into English Measure by 
Lord Thurlow. 5s. Also, by Lord 
Thurlow, Ariadne, a Masque, 12mo. 3s. 
Angelica, a Masque, 12mo. 3s. Poems 
on Several Occasions. 6s. The Knight’s 
Tale, and the Flower and the Leaf, 
after Chaucer. 7s. 

A Lyric Poem on the Death of Na 
polcon. From the French of P. Lebrun, 
Svo. 16s. 

The Spirit of the Lakes ; or, Mucruss 
Abbey ; a Poem in three Cantos ; with 
Explanatory Notes, from the best Au- 
thorities. By MissSuby. 8vo. pp. 192 
10s. Cd. bds. 

Athaliah ; a Tragedy, in live Acts. — 
Founded upon 2 Kings, 1 1 ; and 2 Chr. 
23. Translated from the French of 
J- Racine, with Notes. By J. C. Knight. 
12mo. pp. 95' 

TALES. 

Traditional Tales of the English and 
Scotch Peasantry. By Allen Cunning- 
ham, 2 vols. 12s. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

Messrs. Ly sons’s Magna Britannia, 
containing Devonshire ; the sixth vo- 
lume, in two Parts. 

TOURS. 

Switzerland ; or, a Journal of a Tour 
and Residence in that Country, in the 
years 1817, 1818, and 1819. By L. 
Siuiond, 2 vols. 8vo. 21s. 


AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 


The accounts we daily receive from 
aH parts of the country, assure us of a 
most abundant harvest; and the follow- 
ing information may be considered as 
a fair epitome of the intelligence we 
have received since the publication of 
our last number. 

Cheshire. — Wo find complaints re- 
specting the qin.rby thf oat, hur- 


ley, and bean crops, but their quality 
is stated to he good ; beans arc the 
most deficient. It is confidently anti- 
cipated, that the average crop of whcat ? 
barley, and oats, will prove much su- 
perior to that of the former harvest. 

Cornwall. — The wheat crop is 
much beyond an average, and the qua- 
lity of Ute gram is excellent. The 
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barley and oat crops arc much below 
an average. 

Devon.-—' The harvest is got in, and 
the farmer avers that for a number of 
years past the ears of corn have not 
been so productive as in the present. 
Notwithstanding; the rain, the crops 
have been well housed ; and very little 
damage has been sustained by the con- 
tinued showers which so frequently 
prevailed. The wheat crops are uni- 
versally good. Beans and oats will 
give a very defective produce, and bar- 
ley partially so on light grounds Tur- 
nips have every when* planted well, 
aud there is not the lead appearance 
of the tiy. 

11 ants, — The barley crop, though 
good in some places, is not generally 
so as the wheat ; the number of ricks 
of that grain is far greater than ever 
before known. 

Midland Counties. — These Coun- 
ties appear to have suffered some in- 
jury from the rains, which did not fall, 
in the most northern, until the sickle 
was about to be put in motion. Some 
fields of wheat wine laid, but not suffi- 
cient to affect, in anv m.i'erial degteo, 
the average crop, which is on all sides 
declared to be e\ eel lent. 

Northern Counties. — Nothing 
can be more gratifying than tin* ac- 
counts from these Counties. It is too 
often the ease in this di\ ision of the 
kingdom, that the summer lasts only 
long enough to bring the corn to full 
growth, and then deserts it, subjecting 
the* agriculturist to a dreadful ioss at 
the very moment he anticipated a full 
remuneration for his p&sl labours. That 
is happily not the ease in the present 
season, for the northern farmers arc 
now reaping a noble crop of wheat, 
and there is every probability of their 
closing their labours as prosperously 
as they have hitherto carried them 
on 


Somersetshire. — The wheat ha* 
been stacked or brought home. The 
injury done by the partial rains is not 
material to the wheat. The lent grain 
has improved, but the oats and barley 
will prove short. 

Sussex. — The weather has been 
highly favourable to the harvest, which 
enabled the farmers generally to get 
up the whole of their wheat in very 
prime condition; and so much so that 
in many instances it was taken from 
the field to tlu* barn tloors for immedi- 
ate threshing — x fiuer crop never was 
know n. 

Scotland. — Scot laud appears to be 
doubly fortunate this year; it is ho- 
noured with the presence of the Sove- 
mgn, and has every reason to expect 
an abundant harvest. The potatoes 
have a most beautiful appearance. The 
crops in Argyllshire never looked bet- 
ter, huUhey are, at least, fourteen days 
later than those around (Glasgow. In 
the Highlands the crops generally pro 
mist* well, and on the western coa<-t 
thov are excellent. 

Ini land — The accounts are vari- 
ous, speculative, und consequently flue 
tuating But from there being new 
grain in all their markets, and that in 
large quantities, we are convinced that 
the harvest is unusually early; and we 
have a strong proof of its abundance 
in the content and plenty its produce 
has ah cady spread in those counties 
when* it is the most Co i ward. 

I'RLiTs, — Wc never recollect amove 
plentiful or more early year tor fruits 
iu general than this lias been. The 
wall fruits are extremely fine, and arc 
to be had in all counties, ami in all 
markets, in great pleufy. Apples will 
be very abundant, and are unusually 
large, probably owing to the profuse, 
rain vvffb which our orchards have been 
fertilized. The quautity of cider ex- 
pected to be uia*le will be considerable. 


< OiMMEIUTAL REPORT. 

( London , August 2 , 3 .) 


(XVTTON . — There is little variation 
in the Gotten market ; the purchases, 
from the lOlh lo the‘22d inst. inclusive, 
exceed 1200 packages, viz — 730 Ben- 
gal, bjd. a bd- in bond — 70 Surat, <Md. 
a b‘]d. ditto — 22 Upland, S ; *d. ditto— 
350 Pernambuco, lOd. a lid. ditto — • 
63 Para, 8*d. a Hid. ditto— 00 Deme- 
rara, 10£d. « lid. duty paid. 

SUGAR.— The demand for Musco- 


vados has been very steady, and though 
no general advance in the prices can 
be stated, yet ihe market is more tiim, 
and the Sugars from f>2s. a 57s. have 
realized higher rates. 

In Refined goods there is no altera- 
tion ; the quantity at market is quite 
inconsiderable, and the few buyers have 
difficulty in finding the stnall parcels 
which have been wanted during the 
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week ; there is, however, no improve- 
ment in prices. — Molasses have been 
steady. 20s.‘6d. a 27s. 

There have been considerable en- 
quiries after Foreign Sugar by private 
contract, particularly for yellow Ha- 
vannah, but no sales to any extent are 
yet reported. By public sale on Wed- 
nesday, 700 bags Bengal Sugars sold at 
full prices 5 ordinary white, 30s. 6d. 
o, 31s. (id.; middling, 32s. 6d. a 33s. 

COFFEE. — The market on Tuesday 
and Wednesday last was very heavy, 
and a slight depression in the prices 
was submitted to : the demand has 
again revived, and a considerable sale 
went oft* with spirit, nearly realising 
the prices of last week for Jamaica 
Codec ; theDemerara and Bcrbicc sold 
freely, at prices 2s. a 3s. per cwt. 
higher. 

This forenoon, 142 casks 7 bags 
Jamaica and llcrbice Codec went off 
with considerable briskness at very 
full prices; middling Berbice, in ex- 
tensive parcels, 128s. and 130. 

CORN. — There was very little de- 
mand for Wheat this forenoon ; the 
pi ime samples fully supported Monday’s 
prices ; all other descriptions were un- 
saleable even at a further reduction, 
which the holders were willing to 
accept to facilitate sales, but there 
were few transactions reported. — Fine 
Barley was in some request, at an 
advance of Is. — Oats were is. lower, 
and met a dull sale at the reduction. — 
In Beans, Peas, and other articles, there 
was no alteration. 

FRUIT. There is no variation this 
week. 


HOPS.— -The accounts from the hop 
districts are more favourable, the duty 
is now estimated at 140,0001. to 
145,0001. 

TALLOW.— The demand for Tallow 
has lately been steady, the prices with- 
out any alteration ; yellow Candle Tal- 
low is to-day 37s. a 37s. fid. The let- 
ters from St. Petcrsburgh state a fall in 
the Exchange, 9 

RUM, BRANDY, and HOLLANDS. 
— There are more enquiries after Rum, 
but the revived demand has not yet 
been followed by any extensive pur- 
chases, the prices remain nominally the 
same as last. — Brandy is offered on ra- 
ther lower terms without facilitating 
sales. A public sale advertised has 
tended greatly to damp the market.— 
Geneva is held for a further advance. 

OILS.— The market remains in the 
same nominal state which we have 
lately reported ; there are no accounts 
respecting the fishery. Greenland Oil 
is held at the advanced quotations, but 
there arc no sales. 

Improved State or Trade. — The 
accounts which we have received from 
various parts of England are highly 
gratifying, as they respect almosr every 
branch of British Manufacturing In- 
dustry. In hardware, in cottons, iu 
woollens, See. the trade is as brisk as 
has been remembered for a great num- 
ber of years, and wages have obtained 
a corresponding increase. — The hard • 
ware trade in „ Staffordshire and War- 
wickshire is very brisk, and numerous 
heavy foreign orders have been re- 
ceived. 


LIST OF PATENTS 


To Marc Isa m hard Brunei, of Chelsea, 
Middlesex, engineer; for certain improve- 
ments on steam-engines. Dared June 26, 
1822. 

To Thomas Gauntlctt, of Bath, Somer- 
setshire ? femgcoifs instrument maker ; for 
certain improvements on vapour-baths, by 
vvlneh the heat is better regulated, and the 
bulbs rendered more portable. Dated 

June 26, 1822, 

To William Bvunton, of Birmingham, 
Waiwickshire, engineer; for certain im- 
provements on fiie-grates, and the means 
of introducing coal thereon. Dated June 
26, 1822. 

I oms Barnard Rabant,ofSkinner-street, 
8 now -hill, London, gentleman, for an im- 
proved apparatus for the preparation of 
cofiee or tea. Dated June 26, 1822. 


To Thomas Postans, of Charles-streef, 
St. James’s, gentleman, and William 
Jeakes, of Great Russell-sheet, Blooms- 
bury, ironmonger; for ail improvement on 
cooking apparatus. Dated June 26, 1822. 

To George Smart, of Pedlar’s Acre, 
Lambeth, Surry, civil engineei ; for an 
improvement in the manufacture of chains, 
which ,lie denominates mathematical 
chains. Dated July 4, 1822. 

To Joseph Smith, of Sheffield, York- 
shire, book-keeper; for an improvement 
of or in the steam-engine boiler. Dated 
July 4, 1822. 

John Bold, of West-strecr,Wilson-stref*t, 
Long-lane, Bermondsey, printer ; for cer- 
tain improvements in punting. Dated 
July 4, 1822. 
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LIST OF BANKRUPTS, 

I'lioM SATURDAY, JULY 20, TO SATURDAY, AUGUST 17, 1*2 >: 

WITH THE ATTOKIES* NAMES. 

Extracted from tlic London Gazette. 

N R. AH t tic; Meetings arc at the Court of Commissioners 9 Basin f/kall -street , 
unless otherwise expressed. The Attornies’ Names are between Parenthesis. 

BANKRUPTS. 


Allans, .T. Spalding, Lincolnshire, miller, Aug. 
3, io and .‘H. (Fisher and C<>. ilolborn-i t. 

<> i .i\ •.-inn 

Aluev, W Cloak-lane. 1 1 mvgat e-hill, ware- 
.hon-emaii, August 10, 17, am] Sept. 11, 
dories, llrnnsu iek-sqmue 
A!-, J Wesifirle, Su^ox, 1 armor, Aug 10, 12, 
and sept. 7 , New -mu. Brighthelmstono. 
(Cwvmie, Lewes, Sussex 
A ' mstiong, J.(G. Prmees-s(|.IlatelHTe-liig!i\vav, 

i rial -nu’i < I mitt , July 2 5, Aug. 6, and .'11. 
(C'etton and (.’«>. lligh->t. Botough 
Vtkins, B.N. INutsea, gioocr, Aug 26, Sept. 4, 
and 21, Mitre-ta\ ein, Poitsea. (Gidlett 
and C<> Chancery lane; and Low, Portsea, 
Atwind. T. Stilling Mn.nis, Kent, dealer and 
Cum man, August 6, 13. and Sept 14 
iiilami'te King’— bench alk. Temple 
\vm!ev, <1 id Wakelield, % ietuullei , Aug. 2G, 
27 , and Sept 21, Sessions-house, Waketudd, 
(Hake, Cateaton sticet 

Bailey. J. Canwiek, Lincolnshire, maltster, 
Jul\ 21, 2'», and Ainr. 31, Saiaeeu’s-head- 
nni, Innnd’i. (btvun, Lincoln s-inn -Helds ; 
.mil lMooie, Lincoln 

HaUej utehed ti mi s, vine-merehant, Ainr 
0, 10, and Sej I. 3. ( Pean e and Co. St. 
Nwit htu. s-|,me 

iJ.u lie. R, lid-inn Cornwall, grocer, Aug. 22, 
Sept I, iul 21 , Angel-inn 11* Is ton. (F«*l- 
h*tt. Ten , *e ; and Hogei-, lielston 
l la! m isehi v.i, A. Gravesend, hai duareman. 
Vug. 2i* 21, and Sept. 28 (Woottou, To- 
keuhonse-vaid 

Bennett, .1. jun. Ciiekmoor, l>ot sefshire, ooal- 
ur* chant, Aug 10, 20. &, Sept. 7 . (Wi iglit, 
tl art -street, Bloomsbury; and Mr. llu'Cn, 
Poole 

[lie land, . B Liverpool, merehant, Aug. 19 20, 
and Sept. 3, Geoige-mn, Dale-st. Liverpool 
(Chester, Staple-inn, am) Himle, Liverpool 
Bourne, T. Wyke Regis, Dorsetshire , printer, 
Aug. 1,2, and 31, Guildhall, Weymouth. 
< Vlexaniler, Carry-street ; and Henning, 
Weymouth 

Capon. J. B. Bishop’s Hall, Somersetshire, 
uoolstapler, July 29, 30, & Sept. 3, Castle- 
inn, Taunton. (Ileelis, Staple-inn, Hol- 
born; and I \ie, Taunton 
Clarke, If. amt Grundy, F. Liverpool, mor- 
tliantf, Aug. 17, 19, and Sept. 10, George- 
inn, Liverpool. (Lace and Co. Liverpool; 
and Taylor and Co. King’s Bench-walk, 
Temple 

Cowell, J. j tin. Torquay, Devonshire, wine-mer- 
ehant, Aug. '19, 20, and Sept. 17, Hotel, 
Tonpiav, Devonshire. (Hindu, Essex-ct. 
Temple'; and Cossorat, Torquay 
Corrdorth, J. Whitby, Vorkslme, plumber and 
glarier August 20.21, and Sept. 17, Angel, 
Whitbv. Yorkshire (Ward ell, jun. Whit- 
by an.* Grace, Bii chin-lane, Lmnbard-st. 
Crabtree,,] Thome s-l.ine, Wakeneld, victual- 
lei, August 2 d. 27, and Sept. 21, Sessions- 
house, Wake held. ( Lake, Cateaton- street; 
and lteaver, Wakeheld 

Davies, ’I Whitechapel High-street, baker, 
Aug 10, 17, and Sept. 7. (BadUelcy, Lc- 
»iau-t>trcct, Goodman Vlielda 


Denholme, A. Cheltenham, dealer in slates. 
Sept. 3, t, and 28, George Hotel, Chelten- 
ham (King and Co. Castle-street, Hol- 
1 m»i n ; and Pack wood, Cheltenham 
Edmund-, T. Costell Bugged, Cardiganshire, 
tanner, July 29, 30, and Sept. 3, Six-bdls- 
inn, l'eter-street, Carmarthen. (Clarke, 
and Co. Chancery-lane; Lamptcr & Bull, 
Avleshury 

Eveleigh, T. Devonshn e-street, Bloomsbury, 
lineu-draper, August 17, 24, and Sept. 21. 
Arden, Cliilord’s-mn 

Fearnley. C. Crutched-iriars, wine- merchant, 
August 6, 10, and Sept. 3. (Pearce and Co. 

St Swithin’s-lane 

Fcaeoek, J. Bishop WeaTmouth, Dm ham, sliip- 
hmker, Aug. 16, Sept. 12, and 24, Brnlge- 
mn, Bi-hop Wearmouth. (Blakiston, 
Svinoml s-inn; and Reen, Stmdetland 
Foulke**, J. Chester, grocer. Sept. 0, 7, and 29, 
George-inn, Liverpool. ( Lace and Co. 
Liverpool : and Taylor and Co. King's- 
beneh-w.ilk. Temple 

Fullord.W. L.ul-lane, warehouseman, July 27, 
Aug. 0, and 31. (Stevens and Co. Little 
St. Thomas Apostle 

Cillmt.J .md Tavlor. tl. Bristol, eommission- 
meichantv, Aug. 26, 27, and Sept. 21 , Brin- 
tol (Evans, llattou-garden, and 11 a be r- 
tield, Bi tstul 

(Jreig, J. and Sturr, II. Cliailotte-rtrect. Rath- 
bone-plaee, lmen-drapei «*, Aug. 17, 24, and 
Sept. 21. ( Jones, Sire-lane 

Havard, F. Heielurd. wme-mei chant, Sept G,7, 
and 24, Blai k-swan, Hereford. (Wood- 
house, Leominster; and Darke and Co. 
Red-lion. square 

Hardvvige, J. ot Wellington, Somersetshire, 
draper, Aug. 1 1, 31, and Sept. 24, Busli-ta- 
vern, Bristol, (Daniel, Bristol; and Pear- 
son, Pump-court, Temple 
Jlallain, J. T. Nctherton, Cropthorne, Worees- 
tersbire, tanner, Aug. 5, 6, and Sept. 10, 
Castle-inn, Coventry. (Woodward and 
Co. Tokcnhouse-yaril ; & Mullis, Coventry 
Hellyer, J. Hayling, North, Hampshire, taruieT, 
Aug. 7» 8, and Sept. 7, Mitre-tavern, Old 
Itope-walk, Port sea. (Johnson, Portsea ; 
and Cousins, Old Broad-street 
Hewer, W. Llannelan, Monmouthshire, farmer, 
Aug. l. r >, 16, and Sept. 10, Angel-inn, Aber- 
gavenny, (Child), Abergavenny ; and Gre- 
gory, C lenient ’s-inti 

Hondy.W. Breage, Cornwall, tarmer, Aug. 29, 
3(1, and Sept. 24 , Angel-inn t lels ton. (Tol- 
lett. Inner Temple ; and Rogeis. Helston 
Hodgion, J. G. Piazza Coflee-lmuse, Covent- 
gurden, vvine-merehant, Aug. 9, 10, amt 
Sept. 1 4. (Amury and Co. Tbiogmorton-st. 
Hulse, J Sbirlaiul, Derbyshire. cotton-spinner, 
Aug. 19,31. and Sept. 21, Albion-liotd. Pic- 
cadilly, Manchester. (Hampson, Manches- 
ter, atid Ellis, Chancery-lane 
Janie*. J. Wood-street, Cheapside. tea-dealer, 
July 30, Aug. 24, and Sept. 7- (Spence and 
Co Fnrnival's-inn, Holbovn 
Jones, R. P. Abergavenny, linen draper. Aug. 
6.7, and 31, White-lion Inn, Broad street, ' 
Bristol. (Clarke, Bristol; and Jenkins and * 
Co.Ncw-inn 
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Joseph, M. Liverpool, woollen-draper. Aug-. 17, 
10, and Sept. 17, George urn. Liverpool. 
(Phillips, Liverpool ; and Adlmgton & Co. 
Bedford, row 

Jones. W. Bristol, victualler. Aug. 14,15, and 
ftept. 17, Coinniert'ijMeoins, Corn-street, 
Bristol. (Clarke ami Co, Chaucery-lane ; 
and Smith, Hn-tol 

King, W. I^u elmm, Southampton, eoach-brrildey 
Sept. 9, 1 .Sr -S Hed-lion-inn, Fareham. 
(Holme and Co. New- inn; and Pad dan, 
Fareham 

Langdale, T Cloughton, Vorkshire, dealer, 
'Aug. 6, 7 j and Sept. 7, Talhot-inn, Scaiho- 
hovoinrli. (Benson, Scat Imrougli : and 
Keuisev and Co. Kmg-street, Cheapsido 

Lewis, W. Card ill, Glamorganshire, linen-dra- 
per, Aug. 20,27, and Sept. 21, Commercial- 
rooms, Bristol. (Poole & Co. Bustol: & 
Saunders, Bristol 

Mason, J. B. Cambridge, cook, Aug. 23, 21, and 
Sept. 28, lled-Hon-iim, Cambridge, (Hai- 
r is, Cambridge ; and Coe, Hatton-gaiden. 

Marshall, W, Mosaic, Kingston-npon-Hull, mil- 
ler, Aug. 19,20, and Sept 17, Ceoige-mn, 
Kingstou-upon-Hull (Rushworth. Null; 
and llighmoor, Seotts-jaid, Bush-lane, 
Cannon-street 

Mortimer, J. sen. Cleekenton, Yorkshire, 'mer- 
chant, Aug. 5, 0, at Court-house, Leeds, & 
Sept 10, Geoige-itm, II udder siield. (Mor- 
ton and Co. GrayViun square; and Non is, 
Halifax 

Peyton, W CS. Upper Thames-street, merchant, 
Aug, 3, 8, and 31. ( l)i uee and Co. Billiter- 
square 

Price, J. Ilvall, Ripple, Worcestershire, dealer, 
Aug. 7 , 8, and Sept. 7, Red Lion-inn, New- 
port. (Hicks, Grav’s-inn-square; and Clo- 
ver, Tong, Shropshire 

Tillman, M. and Puhuari, J. Cuishorougb, 
common-brewers. Sept 4, 5, arid 21, Cock- 
inn. Cuishorougb. (It vine, Cmsborniigh; 
and Pluniptre, Temple 

Rivets, W. and Clowes, J. Shell on, Stafford- 
shire, nvanniactureis ol eaithemvaie, Aug. 
9, 10, and Sept 7, Albion-run, Hanley, 
Stoke-upon-Tient. (Andersen & Co. Han- 
ley; mid Pugh, Langbourn-charuhers.Feu- 
chnt eh-street 

Richards, M. II v the, Southampton, ship-hnildcr 
Ang 3J,Sepl. 10. and 2H. C'mMh.iIl, South- 
ampton. (Barney, Southampton; and Roc, 
Temple-chamber s, Fleet-street 

Roberta, W. Ox lord-st hosier, Ang. l/,2t, and 
Sept. 17- (Reyna! and Co. Aiislm-ti iais 

Robinson, F. Aston. Birmingham, dealer, Aug. 
13, 14, arid Sept. 10, Swan-inn, Birming- 
ham (Picken and Co. Birmingham ; and 
Jeningand Co. Elm-court, Temple 

Robinson, G. late of London-road,Suirey, coal- 


dealer, Aug. 3, 10, and Sept. 7. (Bctholme 
and Co. Stajile-inn, Ho! horn 
Shannon, W. Whitehaven, diaper, Aug. 7, 8, 
and Sept. 3, Black-lion-iim, Whitehaven. 
(Hodgson, Whitehaven; and Falcon. Klm- 
eomt. Temple 

Stevenson, J. Boston, Lincolnshire, grocer, 
July 29.30, and Sepl 3, Peaeoek-mn, Bos- 
ton (Hopkins Bo-ton; and Stocker and 
Co. New Boswell-enurt, Carey-st icet 
Strickland. J. Steeple Morderr, Cambridge- 
shire, conunon hievvei , Ang. 20, 21, llaid- 
wieke Anus-inti, Airmgton. and Sepl. 21, 
Red Lion-inn, Cambiidge. (But loot. 
King’s Bench-walk Temple: and Heed 
ham, Kimboltou, Huntingdonshire 
Stodail, J. and Slodorl, K. Cai lisle, cotton 
manufacturers, Aug. 13* 14, ami Sept 17, 
Bush-inn Caih-le. Atki»ton. Carlisle- 
and Young & Co. Cliailolte-iow, 
house 

Thor p, J. s.m. Clieadle, Cheshire, eahen-pr inter . 
Aug 2. 3, and 31, Stai-mn, M'mch ester, 
(Atkinson, Manchester, and JiacUiimoe, 
Temple 

Thorp, J | mi. Cheadle.Cheslme.ealieo-puiitei , 
Sept 1 1, 10, and 28, Palaee-mti, Mam li'*s- 
ter. (Aldington and Co. Bedlotd iov,ai»'l 
Binns, Manehesiei 

Tomlinson, W. juu Nantwich,Choshiie, moneo. 
sei m enej, Aug. 0, 7, ami Sept 7 L.imhmu, 
Nauluirh t Sandv.s and Co Ciane-eoui t. 
Fleet-stieet; and Binedhnist, N.mtu < h 
Tuekei , B. inn Bristol, cm ponlei . Aug 2s, 2 », 
and Sept 21, Common tal-ioonis, Com -I 
Bustol (Vi/aid and to. Limnlns-um- 
liehl s ; and Heaven, Bu tol 
Walkei, M r Bolton, Lam astute ulmpkcepei 
Aug. 19, 20 and Sept 17, Bi nlgewatei * 
ai in-, Manchester (Hurd A Co Tempi'* 
and Bm Kiev, Manchester 
Wedgbeiiuw T. ilnnlileton, Woiee c .{i*i-!)jie 
g i oiei An" 23, 2t and Sept. 7 Cmwoiii 
mu, Woii e-tei (W illiams ,V Co Lincoln ,- 
inn: and Curlier, Dioitwieh 
Whallev, <1 L. Cheltenham, monev-si livenei , 
Jnlv 30, Aug. 3, Sept. 7 ( t lottwi and Co. 

lligh-stieet, Sourhvv.uk , and W'hatlev 
Uetideome Ciienr eslei 
Whitt ii.gham, Ti George street, 1'ivansione 
sq.Mie, victualler, Aug. 0, 17. and Sept 1 I. 
(Freeman and Co. Colen.itn-sticet 
Willson. J ISlv, ('ainliJ idgeshlie, millet . Aug. 
2S. 29. and Sept 17, Lamb-mn, K)\ . (Pick- 
ering and Co. Staple-mn; and ft vans A Co 
Klv 

Wort lev, V. Henry-Street, llampsteail-road, 
grocer, Aug l/» 21^;uwl Sept. 17- (Caulale 
and Co. Grav’s-inti 1 

Young, J. G Sluplake, Oxfordshire, merelianr 
July 27, Aug. 3, and 31 t Cmssley, Knur's 
Aim’s yard, Colenum-strcet 


DIVIDENDS, 

From Saturday, July 20, to Saturday, August 17, 1^22. 


Adams, J, Stamford, August 21 
Burgess, l». and Lord M. Uo< lidale, Aug ID 
Bums, J ami Birins, J. jun. Looe.Ang. 20 
Blyth, G. W and F. Birmingham, Aug. 20 & £ 
Bavei stock, J. If. Alton, Hants, August 28 
Brown, J London, August 20 ik 24 
Brueo, A, Brown, J. & Scott, G London, Aug.2 
Berry, Caver sham. Oxfordshire, Aug. 28 
Bnckvvood, ,T and Co. Louiharri-st. Aug. 27 
Banister, W. Litehneld, August 31 
Bjrku, S» W. Thorne, Yorkshire, Aug. 16 
Beane, B. Hleklmg, Norfolk, Aug. 11 
Buchanan, I>. Smith, S M. and Ashlev 1 
Ltafevool, August 13 
Barber,*?. and B. R Cheapside, Aug 21 
A. W. Stamford, Keptcmhei 16 
Caffwover, J. ghd Ctupcntci, J. P. Somer.sc 
. , *$«*<?, -August 30 


Carpenter, J. P. & Webber, J. Someisetshue. 
August 2/ 

Clarke, J Liverpool, August 17 
Coates H. Bradlield, Essex, August 22 & 30 
Cooke, H. and Prince,!). Coh>mau-*-t. Aug 21 
Clarke, J Wakefield. Angii«t20 
Coujdaud, ('. jun Leeds, (hiupland It. Hmislci„ 
Leeds, Coupland. F. 11 unslel , and Couplaud. 
K. Saltord, August 13 
Crumhie. (J. and Carr, J. York.AngiisI 26 
Colver, W. Bloonishuiv, AugiM 27 
Campbell, 1). Hat per, B. and Baillie, A. of the 
Old Jewry, August 27 
Cable, W, Aldeburgh.Sullolk, August 29 
Cioslaml, S. Liver pool, A ugust, 1 1 
(’organ, M. Paget, T. B. & Matthews, E. Ohep 
pmg Norton, September 10 
Day, H. Maidstone, JuB 3ti 
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Dicken, J. Shrewsbury, August 2G & 27 
Dickens, T. Live! pool,' September 7 
Dubois, J. F. am! ,f Alderman’s Walk, July 27 
Kndieot.J. 1C Kxetor, August 21 
Kavei ,,1. Findon, Noithampton. August 22 
Kiln ai ds, J Vine-st. Spitaltields, August 27 
Elliott, T. and Hasloclc, S. Noithamp. Aug. 27 
K\ be, F. and Sehmaeek, A. Bury-cl. Sept. 1/ 
Evans, J Sheerness, Septembei 7 
Kh*s, L. JVI. Burv-ct. St Mai y-Axe. Aug 21 
Fox, K. L juu. Idol la Tower-st. Nov . 12, 
Farmer, K.Halilax, August .‘11 
Badsbv Leieestei shire, Aug 20 
B'oodall, W. A' Turner, J. GuilicL lull, Aujf, 27 
Giove, P. C aid id, September G 
Biav, C.O\foid-st August 31 
B’legson, 11, Spindlestone, Septembei 0 
Urn 11. and Turner, F A. Newcastle— t Sit and, 
August 1 7 

lli’l,.? Dover August 10 
1 lonld, S La* tonsione, August 27 

III si met on, J.juu. Yoi k, September U 
liaitl'w , 11. Kipon, Keptembei 10 
llminem -n, Bndge-st. Itlai kti iai s, Aug 10 
Hassell, ,1 Hiehaid-st. I 'Imgtmi, .July 27 
llsirdis, \ .< J. and rowing, J. Bcdlord-ct. Covent- 
u.mlen .» til v :jo 

.Tone-, T. Win'*. Herts, August 10 

Johnson, T jinn Waketleld, September 0 

Keisliiiw S. Oldham. August 10 

Knight J Halifax, August 21 

Knight, .1 1V1 ile-end -mad, August 27 

Kay, E ShclbeM,, September 4 

Kim;, W Birmingham, August 27 

lviikland. J, A. liadenoeb, J. Coventi y, Aug 111 

I owes, ft Hexham, Sept. 3 

Lea. W & Lea, J I* Paternostei-iow, Aug 10 

L, mder .1 Birmingham. Aug. 27 

Livcsev J llidton, Aug 20 

Lipp.ud . J. Depttoul, Aug 21 

(Haddock, K & Tweed, J . Roseioaiy-la. Aug 1/ 

Alorris. W llollon, Aug °t! 

McCall, Kingston, Jamaica, Aug. 2d 


Mather, E. Oxfoid, Aug. 27 
Marsh, J. Graceoliurrh-st Aug 27 
Marsden, P. Sheffield, Sept 3 
JVlawhnod. R. jun. Wakefield, Aug 14 
Mnoie. J. Somersetshue , Aug 10 
Moore, T Herts, Sept. 1C 
Natlnss, J sen. Thornton, Yothsh. Aug. 2^ 
Olivia, T C. Liverpool, Sept. 10 
Palme r,W. Norfolk, Aug. 20 
Pai sons, j. Whitechapel, Aug. G 
Peuley, J. |un Bloueestei shire, Aug. 21 
Pmirtales, A. P. and A. G. Bread-st. Aug. 20 
Pi entire, A 6c Shelley, T. Manchester. Aug. 22 
Piu sous, R. sen Parsons, It. juu. and Parlous, 
T. Wideoiulie. Septemher 20 
Player, J. II. aud Keen, J. Bristol, Aug IG 
Riley,.! Leieestei, Aug. 30 
Rodd.C. W Woiepster, Sept. 17 
Rudd, C. JLawlhit, Laneaslure, October 5 
Staiitoid, P < J best ei, Aug 2G 
Spenee, 1. Providenee m\\ . Huckncy-rd. Aug. 20 
Snelgiove, R Sussex, Aug. 20 
Simons, S. Hilpeiton, Wilts, Aug 21 
Sharp, G. sen Shaip, B juu. anti Sharp, W, 
Tlireadneedle-st Aug 10 
Smethuist, J sen. and Mmdle^R. Torkington, 
Cheshire, Aug. 17 

Tumgliton, B Covent i y.Julv 30 fA ug 24 
Troughtou, H. sen and Trougliton. J. Wood-st. 
Till net , T Stock-exchange, Aug. 2> 

Tr.Uford.T Oxfordshire, Sept. 10 [20 

Wylie, W, Southampton-ivv, Blooiuslmrv, Aug. 
Whaiton, ft. and 11. Little Crosbv, Lauc. Au- 
gust 20 

Wunle.«it, T. Bridgetown, Beirv Poniperoy, 
Dev onshne, August 2G 
Walkej , F Rijion, Ytuksbiie, August31 
Waid. J. Beech, feta fiord sluie. Sept. 7 
Walters, J. Ktmlham, Herts Aug. 31 
Wingate,.! Rathwick Somerset, Oct. 23 
Wehb.G Cm uli ill, Aug 10 
Whitehead, C tun and Clarke. G. Basinghall- 
street, No\ eiuliei 23 


INSOLVENCY REGISTER. 

Not/cc of opposition to the discharge of ant/ prisoner must he entered in the 
booh at the office, 33 r Lincoln s- inn- Fields, three clear days, exclusive of Sun- 
day, before the day of hearing, '/'he schedules me fled and may be inspected 
erety Monday , Wednesday , and Friday , betueen the hours of ten and four r up 
to the last day for entering opposition. 


London. 

Petitions to be heard at Westminster, 
5 th September , at rune. 

All'lmi n, James Eduaid, of Bioail-sanct naiy 
Westminster, schoolmastei. 

Bloore. Join), ol the Watei man’s Arms, Dog anti 
ll» .u-' aid. Tooley-stieet, of Little BeTallev, 
and ol Swan-alley , Coleman-Btreel, of Gi eat 
Bell-alley, of Closn ell-street-ioad , of Wost- 
moi eland-buildings, Aldersgale-st. id Shoe- 
lane, of Addle-st. last ot llauovet-t o. Brubb- 
sf. sliei iffs-olheei ’s-assistant 

Bndgei .James, ot Tilfoid, Surrey, labourei 

Ci ossland, Jolm Michael, of 10 Thavies-inn, of 
B»eat St Helens, last of 27, Lmvri Johti-sl. 
Conimeicial-road, clerk in the cxeise-oftire. 

liaison, Thomas, ol 2. New-st. Dockhead, ear- 
man, and t o.d am’ pot aloe dealei. 

Dupuis, Loiius Fram ais, of Wchbs-lane.llain- 
mei smith lasted Dean-st.fetdio, wax-chandlet 
and hleaehei 

Eveished, Cliailes, ol Great Marv-le bone-st. 
Imtehei, last, ol Easi-st. Mary -lc-bnnC, livery - 
!*talile-kee per 

Botch, John, of Kma-land-green, Hackney, last 
of James A. Islington, builder 

Griffin, Thomas, of Mailboiough, Wilislme, 


Met nailer and eommon-rarricr, of Barnes, 
Sum. gioeer, last of Old Brentlord, dealer 
in butter, eggs, poults v, ike 
Hopkins, Daniel, of 04, Old Niclml-st. Bethnal- 
green, hoi sc-hair-manutacturer 
Jackson Thomas Bass, <d Souihampton-build- 
ings, ot Upper North-place, Bray VI nn-lane, 
last of Middle New-st. Fetter-lane. attorney s- 
elork 

Laik,Mary,of the Mutton Cove-mn, Plymouth- 

doek. victualler 

Lewis. Isaac, of Upton, Bilton, Glouocster- 
slmo, tanner and butcher 
Malings, Samuel, of Hot seley down-lane, last of 
l.issun-giove, schoolmaster 
Matthewsnn, James, ot Oxford, bookseller, last 
ol the Southwark Aims, Borough-road, vie- 
tuallei 

Mollov , Charles I,eeke, of Brooke’»-market*of 
Kxmouth-stveet, Spa-tieids, last of Cross-st. 
1 1 at ion-garden, painter and glazier 
Monday . William, Sheerness, giocer 
Neave. Thomas, of Loudon-st. Dockhead, last 
«>t Giav el-lane, Lambeth, carman 
Puce, Joseph, ot 10, Glouccster-st. last of 3, 
Gieeu’s-buildings, Lumheth, carman and 
ehand lev-shop-keeper 

Ray, Thomas, of Slupston-upon-Stour, Worces- 
toiohire. saddlei and book-keeper 
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Squires, Jolic Newby, of Wallon-on-the-Hill, 
iieur Liverpool, surgeon ami apothecary, last 
house-surgeon in the dispensary at Windsor 

6th September , at nine. 

Berg, Wcrncst, of Tunk-et. Tunk-st. Mile-end 
New-town, of Little Cartel -st Doctors ’-com- 
mons, last of Hennge-st. Whitechapel, sugai- 
reflner 

Brown, Robert, of Guildford, Surry, tallow- 
chandler,^. 

Bysli, John, of Paternoster-row, bookseller, &e . 
Cooper, Joseph, of Manbv, Lincolnshire, of the 
Boll and Crown, and 3d, Brooke -at. Holboin. 
late of Smitliiield, dealer in cattle 
Edmonds, Joseph, of Northover, Somersetshire , 
miller and shopkeeper, last of 233, Hoxton 
Old-town, Middlesex, baker 
Fawson. Thomas, of 10, Great Piazza, Covent 
gai den, hotel-keeper, last of 1 lart-st. Covent- 
garden 

Francis, Peter Clement, of Old Bioad-st. of Up- 
per Baker st. of Cottage-grove, Camberwell, 
of Orchard st.JBackney, of Blaekheath, of 
Bayswatcr, of 3, ltowland-row, Stepney-gn. 
of 15, Arnold- pi. Walworth, last of Watney- 
st. Commercial road, commission-broker 
Goslin, John, of Devonshire-st. Quecn-sq. of 
Unlon-st. Southwark, lastof Frospect-pl. Sur- 
ry, gentleman 

Jones, Robert, of Newport, Monmouthshire, 
wine-merchant and common-brewer 
Keating, Thomas, of Bristol, wholesale provi- 
sion-merchant. &r. 

Lamb, William Davis, of Worcester, surgeon, 
last of Serle’s coffee-house, Cary-st 
Partridge. Thomas, of Bloxwich, Staffordshire, 
awl-blade-maker 

Ravis, Daniel Harris, of Crooked-lane, accoun- 
tant, of Walworth, and of Union-st. Hacknev- 
road, victualler, of Somerset-pi, Whitechapel, 
last of Chari es-at. Kent-voad, papei -hanger 
Richardson, Alexander, of Camberwell, oi Rich- 
ardson-st. Bermondsey, last of 12, King-st. 
Soho, cordwainer 

Smith, Henry Burdon Todd, of Low Ilewarth, 
of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, gentleman, ot West 
Bolden, near Sunderland, surgeon and apo- 
thecary, last of Princes-sq. Hatch lie-high way, 
gentleman 

Taylor*, George, of Goudburst, Kent, farmer 
Vavvser, David Cowherd, of Upwell,near Wis- 
beach, Cambridge, farmer 
West, Thomas, of Barkins-side, Essex, farmer 
Williams, William, of Amen-e.orner, Paternos- 
ter-row, bookseller, last of Hatiield-st. Black- 
friars-road, gentleman 

Willis Sarah.of Bald win-st. City-rd. last of Wg- 
terloo-st,, St. Luke’s, fancy-trimming-makei . 

Country. 

Dragon-inn, Montgomery , bth Sept. 

♦ at ten. 

Mansfield, Richard, of Gartmill, Berrew, Mont- 
gomeryshire, farmei 

Guildhall , Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 4 ilt 
Sept, at eleven. 

Ameers, Richard, oi Newcastle-upon-Tyne, last 
of Gateshead, victualler and shoemaker 
Pownie, Alexander, of. Newcastle-upon-Tvne, 
joiner 

OeddCB, John, of J arrow, Durham, cordwainer 
H0JT«so0,WHliam, of the Onseburn , IJyker Nor- 
thumberland, miller, victualler, &c. 


[Auc. 

Old, Humphry, of Bowes, Yorkshire, of Sunder - 
land, last of Hetton-le-Hole, Durham, grocer 

Red Lion, Northop, Flintshire, 3d Sept, 
at ten. 

Adams, Edward, of Gwernafield, Mold, Flint- 
shire, miner. 

Townhall, Scarborough , 6th Sept, at 
ten. 

Belt, John, of Scalby, Yorkshire, innkeeper. 

Wakefield , Yorkshire, 6th September, 
at ten. 

Aldam, Thomas, of Sheffield, butcher 
Brown, Joseph, oi Sheffield, watchmaker 
Drew, William, of Pontefract, Yorkshire, turner 
and braziei 

Furniss, Joseph, of Sheffield, butcher 
Hamrnei ton, Thomas, ol Barnsley, Yorkshire, 
wire-worker 

Leach, Henry, of Colne, Lancashire, cotton- 
manuidcturer, last of Ui»l> urn, Yorkshire, 
carrier 

Mount, William, of Sheffield, cordwainer 
Place, Alexander , of Halifax, book-keepei 
Pryor, George, ot Sheffield, grinder 
Smithson, Miles, of Chapel Allertoii f neui Leeds, 
maltster and farmer 

Wilkins, George, of Almondbury. near Rudders 
field, clothier. 

County Courts, Durham, 7th Sept, 
at eleven. 

Pomville John, ot Hurworth, Puiham, inn- 
keepei and farmer 

Jackson, William, of Sundeiland, butcher and 
alup-owner 

Wright. Edward, of Newcastle-upon-Ti ne, gro 
cer, last oi Bedlingtun, Durham, coal-owner. 

Shirehall , Ipswich , 7th September , at 
twelve. 

Lankester. James, of Ipswich, yeoman 
Wright, John, of Ipswich, ot 152. Piurv-lane, 
arid 23, llyde-st. Bloomsbury -sq London, 
jeweller, &c. 

Northampton, 7th September , at ten. 

Coleman, John, of Burton-Latinicr, Noitlunip- 
tonshire, blacksmith. 

Shirehovse, Norwich , 7th September , 
ut ten. 

Doe, William, of Forncett St Petei , of Monitor, 

I mblican, of Fundonhull.lust ol Foiueett st. 
J eter,all in Norfolk, iarmci. 

Warwick, 9th September, at ten. 

Clark, William, of Birmingham, rule-makei 
Cresliull, James Astley, ot Birmingham, cabi 
net-maker 

Darby, Edward, of Hales Owen, Salop, nail- 
factor 

Freeth, William, of Birnungham.coal-dealei 
Lane, John, of Birmingham, coal-dealer 
Lines, John, of Birmingham, pastry-cook 
Page, Joseph, of Birmingham, caster 
Smith .William, ol Bii iningliam, steel-toy-maker 
Walter, Thomas, ot Bunungham, plater am* 
shop-keeper 

Ward, John, of Dcntend, Birmingham, nail and 
liiiige-maker. 
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REMARKABLE INCIDENTS IN THE MONTH. 


MARRIAGES ABROAD. 


fimlffROn, Henry. Bengal Civil Service, to 
Pemberton, Miss K. JPf . Count} Donegal, at 
Mail ran 

Oliant«»:ui, Bonis Adolphus tie, Military Super, 
intendant, 1o 


Croft, Miss Fa, F. daughter of Sir Richard 
C, at Lille, France 

Mesurier, Edward Lee, Esq. of Genoa, to 
Wright, Miss, a. A. Spring-gardens, London, 
at Genoa. 


DEATHS ARUOAD. 


Long, Mr. E. L Purser, Royal-navy 
(’usLinrc, Mis. (Captain) at Jamaica 
Mitchell. J. F. esq. Gloticester-plaee, Portmau- 
sqmire, at, I a out 

Ro wen, Charles, esq. of Cavendish-square, at 
Fermi mJmeo 


Rosser, Mr. H. B. of Skinner-street, Lpndon, 
at Pans 

Jeiferys, M i«s Anne, at Guernsey 
Summers, Lieut. Jamen, 33id Regt. at Jamaica 
37 


METROPOLITAN OCCURRENCES. 


King's Departure for Scotland . — 
His Majesty’* arrival at Greenwich 
Hospital was announced by the firing* 
of a gun, and the Royal Standard was 
immediately hoisted at the tpp of the 
Governor’s bouse. When his Majesty 
ranio out of the Hospital and appeared 
at the landing place, he gracefully 
bowed to bis subjects, immediately 
descended to the Iloval barge, and was 
rowed alongside the Royal George- 
the bands of music oil board the State 
barges playing Clod save Ihc King 
4 h\ his Majesty’s arrival on board the 
Royal Yacht, he was received with 
three cheers and the Royal Standard 
hoisted. The Comet steam vessel took 
the Royal Yacht in tow, and proceeded 
down the river, accompanied by the 
Lord Mayor in the city state barge, 
and the Merchant Tailors’ and Gold- 
smiths’ Companies in their barges, 
which were followed by an immense 
number of vessels and boats. Pleasure 
boats without number, and every steam 
vessel on the River, seemed to be iu a 
state of active requisition. The Hero 
steam boat bad a company on board 
that, in point of number, exceeded any 
thing ever witnessed. The Swiftsure , , 
Venus* Kagle, and Comet , steam boats, 
were occupicdwith very large compa- 
nies. Tlie venerable Earl St. Vincent, as 
senior Admiral of the Red, was in attend- 
ance at Greenwich at a very early 
hour. The spectacle of the embarkation 
was altogether a brilliant one. The 
fineness of the weather, the river 
covered with vessels oLall kinds, gaily 
decorated and filled with well-dressed 
people, the concourse of spectators that 
filled every place where a view of the 
scene could be obtained, the costumes 
of the Greenwich pensioners, the sol- 
diers and. marines assembled on duty, 
presented a lively picture to the eye* 
Eur, Mag, Vvt. 82. 


The Isle of Dogs, usually so deserted 
and so sombre, displayed a moving 
mass of animation. The acclamations 
were loud and reiterated when the 
Kiug appeared. A great number of 
Noblemen’s and Gentlemen’s cutters 
bad made a rendevous at Greenwich, 
equipped for sea. Of these fast-sailing 
boats it was supposed that a fieet of at 
least a hundred sail attended tlie Royal 
squadron. 

The preparations for the contraction 
and other judicious alterations before, 
the curtain of Drury -lane Theatre are 
commenced ; to complete which, the 
erection of the scaffolding is estimated 
at an expense of at least £.>00. 

At the late sale of the property of 
his Royal Highness the Duke of York, 
very little was actually sold, and the 
amount of the two days’ sale of what 
was sold and bought in is about 140,0951 

On Thursday last, being the anni- 
versary of the opening of the Regent’s 
Canal, a numerous party of tlie Direc- 
tors, Proprietors, and their Friends, in- 
spected the Canal from Limchouse to 
the City-road Basin, where they after- 
wards dined at the Macclesfield Arms. 
The party were much gratified with 
the progress making in the formation 
of new works establishing on various 
parts along the banks of the Canal, 
and with the increasing activity of 
business throughout its whole line. 

Absentees . — It will scarcely, be cre- 
dited by those, who have no’ means of* 
knowing the circumstance, that there 
are from 100,000 to 150,000 English 
and Irish people of propertyTiving iu 
different parts of the Continent. Whote 
towns are absolutely peopled by them. 
In Paris, tbe Duke of Hamilton, with 
the Earls of Stair and Elfe, at an ex- 
pense to themselves, or, rather to their 
countryj of 100,0001. per annum, I6ad 
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the fashion to about 20,000 English 
persons* of a mixed chaiactcr, at Ver- 
sailles Mr Robert Williams, the 
Membei foi Carnal vonshire, with his 
numerous and amiable family, and se- 
veral titled persons, have, for some 
years, taken up then residence in the 
neighbourly >d of Geneva Thci c are 
l, r >00 English families with the Duke 
of la cds at the head, the Marchioness 
of Bute, and many distinguished nobles 
of both sexes, at Rome. Loi d Moutfoi d 
has lived some time neat Boideaux, 
suirounded by about 2,000, one half ot 
whom aie small fundholders, and one 
halflush of 300/ to 4 001. per annum, 


when they can get tlieir tents paid At 
Touis there is a select coips of about 
4,000, who pndc themselves upon then 
family connexions in the United King 
dotn At Boulogne tlicie ar^ 6,000 
English, 4,000 of whom are entitled to 
some compassion, *being half-pay offi 
etrs, who cannot live without wine 
Prince Leopold very natuially expends 
his 5%0O0 1 a yeai m Germany At 
Bi ussels the English and Irish congre- 
gate, aud there is scarcely a town or 
village in liance, the Netherlands, 
Switzirland, and Italy, In which they 
ai e not to be found. 


BIRTHS IN AND NEAR THE METROPOLIS 


Mrs Baring, Eeikeky squire 

Mi 9 btillmgflott HowOasth Heits 

Mrs Sutton, Kolb un nr Newaik upon Irent 

Mrs Rowlatt, Ci« sung Essex 

Mrs H i\ Connaught terrau Edgxxait roid 

Mis button Lodge. South Lambeth 

Mrs Hirst lempleplacc 

Mil ( rosst, lottcnnam 

Mis Pat lv liison Hoxton squaie 

Mrs Venables Queenlnthe 

Mrs John Miles, Hampstead 


I)AU( 

The Countess of terse y Bn h< lev squai e 
Th< (ounttssof Pnifsmoutli Ldiubtirg , i 
L id> II Eiskine Swithland Recton Leuesth 
L idy Isabella Smith Bnktlcy pi Chiltiuliuii 
L idy of (. apt B fai kson R N 
Mis Meredith South I ambi th 
Mrs liool shank Hatpin street 
Mis Altxanlci Nuliolson Sidinouth Devon 
LalyotLt G<n Si*’ I Wood Blight m 
Mrs Roht Wmtu Glaphaui toimnnn 
Lady of Sir Ulysses Buigh, MI’ 1 oi k stm 1 
St James s squaie 
Mrs Tiiiggs Lin obis inn hi Ids 
Mm D< itoi JBoy ton Yoik st bt T imes 9 sq 
Mrs Mount y, Hanover Bt llanoi tr sq 


Mrs Breetlon Pmghouin Berl s 
Mis t Atluihy Hcixitm I)(\ »n 
Mis Pail n SI >aiu tm act 
Mrs Port xl 1 1 u 1 ilk li nisi Hut 
Mis ( itoi Bet ho ill nu jl ue Kml 
Mis 1)» buslnngtoii 
Mi* hdnaill iiui S<i (cants him 
Mrs G L\thi Glou In ]lu* 

Mis R W \\ llhaius Guil U u 1 1 Ru II q 
Mis Robinson, Aigjlt stmt 


IITERS. 

Mis Print u Luxes 
Mts W M Dr nilej Russell squ u 
*Mis rrtxu Vi ua ( II um t axntix i 
Mts ( otks Fuiuli ini Sumy 
Mis H tihu Hi II 1 1 rvxv 
Mr L< to l mti hi Hu ns 
Mtk 1 4 » Cii kitt I vvfti I o dug 
Mis Wintn ( liphaiu com m n 
Mis Bnggs Lincoln k mn hells 
Mis o G >r don, Jlejnn uk lull Sui y 
Mi* R W Guy 

Lily Copity Geoigts htio 1 Ilm l j 
Mih Biytou bt James s sqnau 
Mrs Maiotib inks, B mipoh stioi 


MARRIAGES IN AND NEAR THE METROPOLIS 


Arnold Rev J W esq Northampton to 
Howard, L idy M uy 
Baker Mi b Andovei to « 

Cox Miss A Russel st Russel sq 
Barnard Capt 7Ut I ight Infantiy to 
Porter MissC Rockl i ai e house Devon 
Barker, R e»q Tavistock st Bedford sq to 
White, M i s Burton ci esi ent 
Beeman, Mr Isaac, Boiough, to 
Bcmdey, Miss Ann, Clajhamnse Surrey 
Beaticban, p R I esq 1 etton house, boms to 
VI estbrook, Miss Ehra t hnpel *t Giov sq 
Bramall, T esq famworth Castle to 
Cooper Miss of Bitntfoid 
Bioxvne Peter Esq M P to 
Puget, Mitis C H Herts 
Bright, Dr Richard, Bloomsbury sq to 
Babtdngton, Miss Martha, Aldei man bury 
Cartwright, W, esq Captain 10th Hussars, to 
Mary Ann 

barter, H W esq M D to 

Plumptr©,Mita L Uaypole Kent 
Capes John, era Walworth to 
Jhnes,Miss of Lambeth 
Charoherlaytie, 8 B esq Rye*, Ease*, to 

W^£u<r«.E RyeTbusW 


(laik G < sq fei njhee I*lrw »j tl to 
Spnei, Miss L S nab 
Covorsdib 1 esq Giiysmn to 
Claiki Miss S Bedford n xv 
Cool R c*>q It A to 
Wspldilovt MissS FIi7al»eth 
Cook, t oq Lowei Kennington giun t» 
Huntei, Miss A S Mai ^at< 

Crow T C <sq StxenOals Kc 1 1 to 
IJodsiH Miss Laura II Ibom 
Cumliei lmt< li l ( csj of Baihadoes to 
Afhe MissM G II Bath 
Dei on 1 Isq Lower biymom st to 
Long MmM B Humpston lodg< , Sully 
Dougl vs feu John Roxbuigslme, to 
"Scott Miss H C Bed foi d same county 
Eaton b esq Ketton Hall Rutland sh to 
Waldie Miss C A Hendersyde Paik Roxbo. 
Elkins L can Guildford burry, to 
Davis MissF Judd pi East,Newjd 
Fyfe J esq Strcatham, to 
gwainson. Miss B M Kennington 
Golding, B eaq M D to 
Blew, Mils 8. P Warwi h st Pall Mall 
Grim&ui, C R eaq bee, Kent tb 
Pinch, MiM 8. White, ot that place 
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Haythorno.Rev. J. to 
Poore, Miss A. G, Ruslmll, Wilts 
Hornby, T. esq. St. Kuithin’s-laiic. to 
Grimani, Miss, Lee, Kent 
Host lei , T. esq. Aeklam Hall, Yorkshire to 
Wells, Miss K. F. E. of Demarara, West Ind. 
Isaac, H. F. esq. A««hwick-hoiise, Glouces. to 
Froinow, Miss Eluabetb.JUle of Wight 
.T affray, W. esq. Montague-kt, to 
Kelly, relict of the late Col Kelly 
Llo\d, Rev. Charles I). 1). to 
Stapleton, Miss M. H. Thorpe Lee, Surry 
Long. Henry Esq, Hampton Lodge, Surry, to 
Walpole, Lady Catherine 
Mackenzie, W. eaj. 3d JXragoons, to 
Anderson, Miss Justina 
M ilnei , J. esq. Canterbury, to 
Buckhurst, Miss Sarah 
Pasquir, E.,1. esq. London, to 

Bctham. Mrs. late of Negapatam, Ea^t-Ind. 
Payne, C. <1. esq. Middle Temple, to 
Salisbury, Miss M. 

Penn, Mr. It. Cressingham, Norfolk, to 
Hughes, Mi«s C Mordcn Ash, Essex 
Pennant, David, esq. to 
Chim hill, Ladv Caroline Spencer 
Robinson, Mr. J. A. to 
Hardj Mi-sM, A Blgnell, Enfield 
Rogers, K. N. e«q Ramseombe-house, Wilts, to 
Yea, AlissJ E. Taunton 


Rowson, Mr. John, Acre-lane, Clapham, to 
Nock, Miss Harriet. Reading 
SandyB, H. C. esq. Captain Bengal cstab. to 
Spotteswoode, jfVfrs. at Caen 
Savage, T. esq. Afidsomer, Norton, to 
Palmer, Miss E. A. Finsbury-housc, Soms. 
Shawe, D. 1). S. P. esq. to 
Egan, Miss M . Usage-house, Herts 
Simpson, Rev. T. W. Thurnscoe, Yorksh. to 
Welsh, Miss Mary, Harley- st 
Smart, Rev, N. Trewitt -house, Northum. to 
Groom bridge. Miss M. S. Blackheatb 
Somerset, Lord Granville, to 
Smith, the lion. Emily 
Travers, ,T. esq. Highbury Grove, to 
Taj lor, Miss Mary, Finsburv-sq. 

Two pony, Edward, esq. Rochester, to 
Smith, Miss E. Corner, Kent 
Upton, Mr. Thos. Cheapsidc, to 
Dawson, Miss E. Kennington Common 
Welsh, Henry, Esq. Bioinley Common, to 
Thornton, Miss A. Spi mgtield Grove, Sussex 
Wharton, Rev, T. St. John’s Wood, to 
Rose, MissC. M.Crookam.Newbuiy 
Welland, F. esq. Hon K. I. Com. Service, to 
Corfield, Miss S. Wilton limine, Tannton 
Witlierbv, Mr. R. St. John's Coll. Cainb. to 
Hale, Miss E. Pctworth, Sussex. 


DEATHS IN AND NEAR THE METROPOLIS. 


A lent k J, e*»q. lloelminpton — Allison , Mrs. J, 
Atundel -t. Stiand — Atwood, A. esq. Worees- 
tcishue 

H.i/et, Mi o Sarah, C. Pm tland-pl.— Brown, 
Mis-, Anne Lubbock. St. J amesVpl. — Beard- 
iiime.Mis. John, Bolton-st. Piccadilly — Butler, 
Air. William, ll.it kuev, 74— Blair, the Ladv of 
Licutt nant-Gen. sir Robert — Burges, Mis. C.. 
Bristol — Bourdillon, Air. (treat Russeil-st. Co. 
vent Garden — Bunney, William, esq. Coventry, 
85— Bodkin. Mr-. S. Northnmptmi-sq. — Broo- 
shoolt. Air. H. Deputy Marshall King's Bench 
Prison — Bayley , Rev. E. S. Biampton Grove — 
Bt tick wood, J. <*sq. Croydon, 7‘J — Brown, Alids 
A. L. St. J antes V place. 

Chamberlaine, Mr. Surgeon, Aylosbury-st. — 
Curtis, Airs. S Hackney — Cqombe, Rev. T. 
D. 1» llortford-st — Corby it, Mrs. Haimuh.Hol- 
born — Chaplin Mrs. Bishop, Htorttord— Cun- 
lule, R. esq. Blackburn, Lancashire — Chilovv, 
Win esq, Camdeii-st, O’G — Crosbie, relict of the 
late Win. esq Liverpool — Claik, John, esq. 
Barnsley, Y oi kHine. 

Dunk aid, Mi. S. Beer-lane, Towcr-st. 33 — 
Divon, Mr. James, Strand— Deane, Mr. Win 
Canoiibury, 70 - Doiniuicus, Mis. Lucy, Court 
Lodge, East Fai lcigh — Dent,<\ E. esq. Herts. 

Katies, George, esq. Glove Crescent, Camber 
well— JEarle, Thomas esq. Liverpool — Edgell, 
Mrs. Hippie, Beckington, Somerset — Ellison, J. 
Al. London, 41. 

Falkland, Viscountess, Vauxlmll — Freeman, 
Joseph, esq. Birmingham — Fisher, Mrs. Yar- 
mouth, Noi lolk — Fox.Mrs.Lanc, Brahaiu-p&rk, 
Yorkshire. 

Gantskell.Mrs. llenry. New Kent-rd — God- 
frey, Rev. Phillip, Hertfordshire — Gaislord, T. 
esq. West bury, Wilts, 81 — Grubb, Mr. Phillip, 
Cornhill, 66 — Gunthorpc, Miss Hauipton-court 
— Gray, W. esq. Doncaster — G rims haw, J. esq. 
Manchester, 84. 

Hugford, Miss Sarah, Montnguo-strcet, Port- 
man-square — Henshaw, W. esq. Bexley, Kent. 
100— Harris, Mrs. C. Hackney — lleiley, C. esq. 
Lavender hill, Surry, hi — Hale, Mr. Samuel, 
Sidmouth— Harris, Miss M. A. Keutlsh-tovvn,22 
—Hoy, Mrs. Hannah, Mideubury-house, Hants 
— 11 arby. Rich, esq. Alford Line, 61— Hutchin- 


son, Atr. C.Cavcmlish-sq. — Hitchings,H.E. esq. 
Ovlonl, 41 — lloare, II. V. esq. Alitcliam-grove. 

J eyes, Mr. Richard, Upper Thames-strcet — 
Jones R. esq Helstuu, Cornwall. 

Kent, Mrs Frances, Highbury — Kidman, Mrs. 
B. -Margate — Kelt v, Dr. Camln ldge. 

Londonderry, Marquis ot, Not th Cray — Lock- 
ley, G. F. e«q Halt-moon-st. — Lee, John, esq. 
Al. D. Bath — Littlehales, Rev. R. Lop ham, 
Norfolk— Leighton, E esq. Cheltenham. 

Mome, Mrs. Stephen, Sloane-street — Mayo, 
Rev .Limes, Wiltshire. (Hi — Mules, Rev. J H. 
Ilmmster — Metcalte. Sir T, J. bait. Fein-lnll, 
Berkshire, 31* — Morrell, Charles, esq. Salop, 

Nishct, Win. 11. esq. Bulhaven— Nash, Miss 
Elizabeth, Fatringdon, Betkshire. 

Oldfield, Thomas 11. B. esq. 67 — Osborn, Mrs. 
Tavist ock-place, 00. 

Pegge, Chi.stupher, esq. Af. D. Oxford, 83 — 
Pemberton, Dr. Fredvillo, Kent — Provost, Mrs. 
Tisbury, Wilts — Page, Wm. esq.Gosport. 

Richards, John, esq. Brick-lane, Spitalliclds, 
42 — Reynolds, Air. A. H.Clapt on-square. 

St.John, Andrews, Lieutenant William, R.N. 
— Southby, Mrs. Charles, Walworth— Slaugh- 
ter, Mrs. Edward, Edmonton — Scrivenor, Mrs, 
II. Clupham, 51 — S wanton, reliet cf the late 
Admiral — Smith, Mrs. Wm. Fulwood Lodge, 
Lancashire— Stuart, Wm. esq. Cheltenham — 
Stevens, Miss A. B. youngest (laughter of Rear 
Admiral. 

Townsend, Rev, JE. Bray, Berkshire — Tatter- 
shall, Rev. Thomas, Ledsliam, Yorkshire, 20 — 
Thomas, Mr. H. Tewkesbury, 24 — Thompson, 
P. esq, Northtun, Herts, 75— -Townsend, Anne, 
youngest daughter of Lord John. 

Van derN unburg, George, Stamford, Baron 
Northamptonshire, 72. 

William, John, esq. Ilatton-garden, 77 — Wad- 
more, Mr James, Cadogan-place, 93 — William- 
son, Mr. J. G. Wandsworth, 46 —Worth, widow 
of the late Mr. James, Trump-street, 63 — Wea- 
therbv, Mr. G Oxendcn- street— Wyatt, R, esq. 
Conrtweek-housc, Sussex. 66-^-WhAtely, Wil- 
liam, esq, Birmingham, 60 — Warriner, G. esq. 
Oxfoidbhtre — Wilson, Francis, esq. Worcester- 
shire— Winter, T. B. esq. Rjerts— WHghL Lady 
A M. da ugbter oi the Earl of Coventry, 
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PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES. 


Berkshire. 

A IuIkhiioi’s wife, who was reaping* 
in a field with her husband, near Read- 
ing, wa* suddenly taken ill, went home, 
and was shortly afterwaids delivered 
of lour boys, all still bom. 

Cambridgeshire. 

John II. Hall, Esq. L.L.B. has been 
admitted into the Fellowship at Trinity 
Hall, vacated by the lnarnage of G. 
Bankes, Esq. M.P. 

DERirvsmiir. 

A meeting of the Ladies in the town 
and neighbourhood of Derby was lately 
held at the Town-hall, for the purpose 
of foi warding the benevolent plan of 
providing cloathing for the suffering* 
Irish. 

DEVONSHIRE. 

Upwards of seventy Barristers at- 
tended the late Devon Assizes. There 
was produced in Court, and handed 
about as a great curiosity, the brief, 
the only brief, that Devonshire ever 
afforded to the great William Put, who 
once, at least, travelled that circuit. 
His notes on its margin, and the signa- 
ture to his foe, attracted much notice. 
The green cloth which then covered 
the Com t table, and on which he in- 
scribed his name, is also preserved 
there, as an interesting relic. 

DORSETSHIRE. 

At Dorchester Assizes, there were 
but five briefs produced altogether — 
not oiig for each dozen of the Barris- 
ters in attendance. 

DURHAM. 

The Editor of the Dm ham Chronicle 
has been found guilty of a libel against 
the Clergy, residing in and near the 
City of Durham, and the Subuibs 
thereof, but has been acquitted of the 
charge of having published a libel on 
the whole establishment of the Church. 
lsslx. 

At the Annual Hop Meeting, held at 
Castle Heddington, little business has 
been done. One parcel only of the 
new crop, of half a ton, was disposed 
of at 74s. 6d. Several other lots 
offered were bought in at 90s. — 
The Rev. P. Strachan, Rector of Mile 
End, near Colchester, has reduced his 
tithes in some instances from eight to 
three shillings per acre. 

J HAMPSHIRE. 

Sir Geoige T. Staunton, Bait, of 
Leigh Park, has returned, at bis last 
audit day, 25 per cent, to ip s tenants. 
“—---At Alresford fair there were nearly 
, sheep and lambs penned.— 

^ Buy tin wer* numeious, gad all the 


lambs were sold at an advance of 
full 3s. a head. 

HEREFORDSHIRE 

At Ledbury fair, fat cuttle were in 
considerable demand, and sold at ad- 
vanced pricesj,. Sheep experienced an 
advance, and were in great request. 
Horses of the best description brought 
high prices; inferior animals were in 
little demand —At Knighton fair, the 
shew of cattle and sheep was not so 
large as usual ; both met with a ready 
sale, at advanced prices. 

IIKRTFORTSIIIRE. 

During the three years, in which 
Mr, M*A dam's plan has been adopted 
bv thei trustees of the Wade's Mill 
Turnpike, they have not only been 
enabled to pay off' £1000. of tlie dcbl, 
but have reduced the tolls to the annual 
amount of moie than £ 100. 

HUNTINGDONSHIRE 

Viscount Mandcville, sou ot IheDukt 
of Manchester, is appointed Deputy 
Governor of this county. 

XLNT. 

Wantage Wool Fair presented a huge 
supply of that article 1 , "chiefly down; 
before llic close of the evening the hiii 
was completely cleaied, there having 
been sold upwuids ot 500 tods of wool 
The following prices were obtained . 
Leicester, 26s. to 28s. per tod ; Down, 
30s. to 32s., while a lew samples of 
Down, crossed with Meiiuo, let died 

36s. per tod. PlaistoW-Lodge, near 

Bromley, the residence and piopcity 
of the Hon. Hugh Li ml say, comprising 
one hundred and twenty-six acres of 
fi cell old land, and a splendid mansion, 
built by the late Mi.Tlielluson, for Ins 
own residence, at an expense of 1*40,000. 

has been lately sold for £17,800 In 

the six months from January to June, 
1822, 37,371 bundles of paper, manu- 
factured in Maidstone and its imme- 
diate neighbourhood, have been sent 
from Maidstone down the Medway. 
Besides this, a considerable quantity 
has been sent by ldnd in every direc- 
tion. 

LANCASHIRE. 

On the 31st nit. Liverpool experi- 
enced a very seiious storm of hail, and, 
what Is much more extraordinary at 
this season of the year, a considerable 
quantity of snow fell immediately after- 
wards. hi a short time, the surround- 
ing country presented the appearance 
of the depth of winter— We learn, 
that a small establishment for the ma- 
nufacture of silk goods has been formed 
at Blackburn, 
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LEICESTERSHIRE. 

The Rev. S. L. Noble has been pro- 
moted to the rectory of Frowlesworth. 

LINCOLNSHIRE. 

The Rev. George Mason, of Cuckney, 
returned his tenants, at Bransby, 20 

per cent, at his late rent day. Earl 

Fortcscue, in order to enable his Lin- 
colnshire tenantry to meet the present 
times, has returned to his Tattershall 
tenants 40, aud to his Billingboro’ te- 
nants 35 per cent. - - — There is now 
living at East Kirby, in this county, a 
man aged seventy c ; ght years, who 
has had but one wife; he is father, 
grandfather, and great grandfather to 
seventy-eight children.— It is under- 
stood that there never was so much 
business .'doing in the wool as at this 
time. Lincolnshire is full of Yorkshire 
agents seeking to make purchases. 
The price has in consequence advanced. 

The Rev. J. H. Monk has been 

promoted* to the cathedral church of 
Peterborough and living of Fiskerton. 

MONMOUTHSHIRE. 

At IJsk monthly market a very fine 
milking cow was sold for 45s. which, a 
few years ago, would have fetched 1 11. 
Fine fat cows, worth, ten years ago, 
241. and 251. were sold for 71. and 31. 
Fat pigs, 12 to 14 lb. per quarter, fit 
for Bristol porkers, were sold for Ss 
each. Sheep were offered equally low, 
hut found no buyers. 

NORFOLK. 

A piece of land near the Norfolk 
and Norwich Hospital, has been lately 
sold by auction at the enormous rate 
of 17241. Ids. 8d. per acre.- — T he 
Rev. John Cubitt, M.A. has been insti- 
tuted to the rectory of Overstrand, and 
the Rev. John Neville White has been 
licensed to the perpetual curacy of 
Great PI u instead. 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 

Sir John H.Thorold, Bart, has lately 
made the liberal reduction of 20 per 
cent, on the rents due at Lady Day, 
with an actual reduction of 25 per cent. 

upon their future payments. The 

Rev. John Miller, M.A- fellow of Wor- 
cester college, Oxford, lias been pre- 
sented to the rectory of Benefield. 

NORTHUMBERLAND. 

At (he monthly meeting of the Lite- 
rary and Philosophical Society of New- 
castle, it was agreed to purchase the 
celebrated Wycliff Museum, late in 
the possession of George Allen, Esq. 
- — — ’ A whale of the spermaceti kind 
has been lately driven on shore at 
Oeshwell, and killed by the inhabit- 
ants of that place. The following are 
the dimensions of it -Length from 
Bose to tail was sixty-one feet; the 


girth in the thickest part, thirty-seven 
feet six inches. The upper jaw pro- 
jects five feet beyond the under one • 
in the latter there are two rows of 
ivory teeth, twenty-three in each row. 
It is expected to be very productive. 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 

At Newark last fair, there was a 
small shew of cattle, which met with 
a ready sale, at an advanced price. — ■ » 
A very fatal bowel complaint at this 
time prevails at Nottingham. 

SHROPSHIRE. 

The celebrated George Bidder (the 
calculating boy, well known in Shrews- 
bury) is about to visit Exeter. He 
leaves Edinburgh, having completed 
his education to the satisfaction of his 
patrons. On bis return to Edinburgh 
he will take his place in the Exchequer 
Chambers as a clerk of the first ac* 
countant. 

SOMERSETSHIRE. 

AtShcptou Mallet fair there has been 
a larger supply of cattle than has been 
known for many years past, which sold 
at advanced prices. 

STAFFORDSHIRE* 

A treading mill is erecting in Staf- 
ford county gaol, and will employ 
about thirty men. If this discipline 
becomes general as is expected, it will 
prove highly beneficial not only to the 
morals, but to the icfonnation of such 
abandoned persons as might have ex- 
pected to spend their days in a prison 
in case and idleness. 

SUFFOLK. 

There is now growing in the garden 
of the Marquis of Hertford, at Sudbouru 
Hall, a cucumber, of the snake kind, 
which measures six feet nine inches in 
length. 

SUSSEX. / 

The treading mill recently erected 
at Lewes house of correction, is daily 
effecting a diminution of crime, parti- 
cularly of vagrancy, in this county. 

The Rev. J. Young has been preferred 
to the vicarage of Heathfield. 

WARWICKSHIRE. 

The Rev. S. W. Perkins, A. M. of 
Wadliam college, Oxford, has been in- 
ducted to the rectory of Stockton. The 
Rev. Wm. R. Bedford, A M. of the 
university of Oxford, has been lately 
inducted to the rectory of Sutton Gold- 
field.— -The Right Hqn. the Earl of 
Aylesbury 1ms been appointed deputy 
lieutenant of this county by the Earl 
of Warwick, the new lord lieutenant. 
——Lord Bagot has ordered all arrears 
of rent to be struck off his steward's 
books. 

WILTSHIRE. 

The number of sheep and lambs 
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penned at Britford fair amounted to 
38,000, 'which were all sold. Ewes 
from 10s. to 20s. per head ; two-teeth 
wethers from 12s. to 16s.; four-teeth 
. ditto from 10s. to 28s.; lambs from 8s. 
to 16s. The prices in general 4s. a 
head lower than last year; and at least 
50 per cent, less than three years ago. 
A large shew of horses, bullocks, cows 
and calves at this fair met with a dull 
sale. 

YORKSHIRE. 

A very singular and interesting cir- 
cumstance tpok place lately, at a village 
near the city ofYork. A young cuckoo, 
just able to fly from one tree to another; 
two, swallows, were observed to attend 
it, alternately, In rapid succession, and 
to bring each time some food to the 
eccentric stranger; and it was asto- 
nishing to observe, that this curious 
bird of passage was always ready to 
receive, with open mouth, whatever the 
assiduity of its foster parents had en- 
abled them to procure for it ; as if, 
though not birds of a feather, they were 
birds of a country, and intended to re- 
turn tO their winter quarters together. 
The Kirkdale Cave. — Profes- 
sors Buckland and Sedgwick, Sir Hum- 
phrey Davy, and many other scientific 
men, have lately been examining the 
Kjrkdale Cave, and the animal remains 
that are collected in the neighbourhood . 

* WALES. 

In the year 1604, on the 5th of De- 
cember, a boat ou the Menai crossing 
that strait, with eighty-one passengers, 
was upset, and only one passenger, 
named Hugh Williams, was saved. On 
the same day, in the year 1785, was 
upset another boat, containing about 
sixty persons, and every soul perished, 
• with the exception of one, whose name 
also was Hugh Williams ; and on the 
5th of August, 1820, a third boat met 
the same disaster, but the passengers 
of this were no more than twenty-five, 
and, singular to relate, the whole pe- 
risked, with the exception of owe, whose 
name was Hugh Williams. 

SCOTLAND. 

His Majesty’s stay In Edinburgh, 
will not, it is said, exceed a fortnight. 
He will hold a grand drawing-room 
and levee, as in Dublin, and receive 
and give one grand public dinner. 
--The Royal suite is not so nume- 
rous as in Ireland; but it princi- 
consists of the same personages. 
,®i» Majesty intends to continue his 
Aquatic excursion after his departure, 
bat for what length of time is not yet 
„ determined. 


A meeting on account of the Checks 
has taken place at Edinburgh, wheq it 
was resolved; “That a subscription be 
immediately opened for the relief of 
those Sciots who survive the massacre, 
and of such other Greeks as may be 
placed in similar circumstances and 
a considerable sum was immediately 
subscribed. 

National Monument . — The Bill for 
the erection of this object has received 
the Royal assent. It is fo be a foe 
Simile of the Pantheon of Athens, with 
a place of worship for 3,000 persons, 
including his Majesty’s forces stationed 
in and about Edinburgh. The City 
of Edinburgh have granted a site on 
the Calton-hill for this edifice, and his 
Majesty, who is the patron of the un- 
der taking, is to lay the foundation stone 
during his present visit to Edinburgh. 

IRELAND. 

By the Galway Papers wc perceive, 
that the Commissioners, who have been 
appointed by the Loudon Committee, 
have arrived in Ireland. We are sin- 
cerely rejoiced at their arrival. They 
will not only be eye-witnesses of the: 
distress of which they have heard so 
much, but they will investigate the 
appropriation of the funds which have 
been voted by the London Committee. 
A recommendation of the London Com- 
mittee to the benevolent people of 
England to bestow old clothes, and 
other articles of wearing apparel, on 
the poor of this country has been at- 
tended to, in a manner corresponding 
with the noble and charitable charac- 
ter of the country. Places to receive 
articles of clothing arc already select- 
ed, uud numberless deposits have been 
made. We find that the charity chil- 
dren in several establishments are en- 
gaged in this benevolent work ; and it 
appears that even the female convicts 
in Newgate are employed in convert- 
ing the materials with which they have 
been supplied iuto articles of clothing 
for the poor women of Ireland. We 
verily believe that, in the History of 
the world, there will not be found a 
parallel instance of a charitable feeling 
so extensive, so minute, so munificent, 
and so long continued as that manifest- 
ed by England at this moment to the 
people of Ireland. The last vote, taken 
by Mr. Goulbourn, of .£*200,000 added 
to those which have been already 
voted, will, we are satisfied, remove- 
those apprehensions which were en- 
tertained regarding the consequences 
of the existing famine. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We have inserted in tlie present Number an Article that may require some 
apology; it is entitled, — A Vocabulary of Proper frames and I fords, relating 
to the French Revolution . — Besides its general utility, it will be partieulai l t v 
useful to the Readers of* our Magazine in future, as we shall insert every Month 
a Memoir of some distinguished Foreigner, similar to that of Dfnotv in our pro 
ent Number; and as the lives of almost all the celebrated Men of the present day 
have been more or less affected by the French Revolution, many Names and 
Words may occur in these Memoirs, which may be unintelligible to the younger 
part of our Readers without this assistance. 

The following Articles have been received : — 

Locked in; or, Dramatic Horrors. 

On Spectres or Apparitions. 

Letters from W— T. B— J. H. L.S. 

Observations on Pulpit Eloquence, and Sketches of Popular Preachers shall be 
commenced in our next Number. 

Azar is requested to Inform us where we may address a private letter to him 
— one of apology and thanks. 
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WITH A 

PORTRAIT TAKEN FROM LIFE EXPRESSLY FOR THIS WORK. 


The history of Literature, Arts 
aiul Sciences is replete with the mis- 
fortunes of men of genius ; and we 
can discover hut few men, who have 
done honour to the human species, 
whose shining abilities have been 
fostered by the benevolence of power, 
or rewarded by the still more legiti- 
mate patronage of an enlightened 
public. The age of Pericles, the ce- 
lebrated reign of Augustus, and the 
times of Cosmo and Lorenzo dc Me- 
dici are, perhaps, the only periods 
in the annals of the world, during 
which the page of history has been 
brightened by the rays of protected 
genius. Persecutions have almost 
invariably followed and obscured 
the dawn of genius, and its posses- 
sion has more frequently been a 
curse than a blessing to its posses- 
sor. New lights, shed on the dark 
hemisphere of ignorance, have ge- 
nerally been immediately darkened 
and destroyed by jealous power, or 
persecuting superstition. We may 
lament over the sad fate that has 
awaited the sons of genius, but thv.- 
circumstances are more calculated 
to awake sympathy than create sur- 
prise. In proportion as the public 
mind encreasesin knowledge, so will 
cncrease the patronage of the arts 
among the powerful and the rich ; 
who are ever ambitious to signalize 
themselves by the acquisition of qua- 
lities, that render them conspicuous 
in the eyes of the world. A demand 
for the productions of genius will 
Ear, Mag, Vol. 83. 


always provide an adequate reward ; 
and the best market, that can be 
sought for, exists direcftly or indi- 
rectly in the mental cultivation of 
all classes, which must be inevitably 
followed by an admiration of the 
highest powers of intellect and by re- 
fined taste. To this enviable state 
England, at the present time, seems 
making a rapid approximation. The 
encrcasing knowledge of the lower 
orders necessarily commands a more 
refined and extensive intelligence 
among the higher classes of society ; 
and it is nothing but strict justice 
to assert that in no period of the his- 
tory of this country were the arts so 
generally patronised, or so success- 
fully cultivated. This observation 
particularly applies to sculpture and 
painting, and the subject of the pre- 
sent memoir is a living instance of 
the fact. On him the patronage of 
the powerful and the rich is beam- 
ing, while the public in general en- 
courage him with their eagerness 
to view his exhibitions, and the jus- 
tice of this united patronage, duo 
to transcendant talents, will be con- 
firmed and eulogized by posterity. 

Mr. Martin was born at Haydon- 
bridge, an obscure town in Northum- 
berland, on the“ 19th of July, 17&9; 
although born in a place that presents 
no opportunities tor the develope- 
menfc of talent, this son of genius 
rose from the obscurity in which he 
was nurtured, by the native powers 
of his mind, assisted by undeviat- 
% A 
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in g perseverance, and an exercise 
or tne moral virtues. At a very 
early age, his mind was. directed to 
the art of painting from seeing some 
efforts of drawing executed by his 
brother, who had practised that art, 

. in a minor degree, at some other 
place: these efforts he instantly sur- 
passed, and the generous and san- 

S iine praise of his brother fanned 
e latent flame of his nascent genius, 
which has since risen into meridian 
splendour. When he was about the 
age of fourteen his father removed 
to Newcastle-upon-Tyne, and this 
circumstance, perhaps, decided his 
destiny. Even the signs suspended 
before the inns were .objects of ad- 
miration to his untutored mind, and 
afforded him rude materials on which 
he exercised his incipient powers. 
Although at this time particularly 
partial to boyish active sports, he 
would frequently forsake them in 
order to compare the signs with each 
other, and continually traversed the 
town from one end to the other for 
that purpose. His friends were at 
first decidedly averse to his follow- 
ing the arts in any shape as a pro- 
fession : but at last were prevailed 
upon to comply with his decided 
inclination, and with laudable care 
selected herald painting, as a 
branch of the art width would at 
all events be lucrative ; with this 
provident design he was apprenticed 
to a coach-painter in Newcastle; but, 
in consequence of some disagreement, 
he did not serve the full time of his 
apprenticeship. At this critical pe- 
riod of his life, Mr. Martin found a' 
friend in Mr. Muss, (father of the 
celebrated enamel painter of that 
name now in London) by whom he 
was kindly noticed and faithfully in- 
structed : and to whom he owes ob- 
ligations, which he unceasingly ac- 
knowledges with all the gratitude 
and respect, that can he felt by a man 
capable of the most honourable and 
lasting attachments. About the age 
of seventeen Mr. Martin ventured 
up to town, buoyed up by all those 
vast hopes, that animate an aspiring 
mind conscious of extraordinary 
powers. He could no longer hear 
to be a burthen on his parents ; and 
with the slenderest pecuniary means, 
at this early age, he entered on the 
arena of life, confidently relying on 
his talents, assisted by propriety of 


conduct and invincible perseverence. 
He left Newcastle with a strong re- 
commendation fyoiri his earliest friend 
Mr. Muss, to his son, who was al- 
ready established in London as an 
enamel painter, and with a portrait 
of his master and a view, as speci- 
mens of his abilities. Under Mr, 
M,uss, junr. he soon distinguished 
himself, but secretly sighed tor emi- 
nence in the highest walk of the 
pictorial art, historical painting. He 
was scarcely twenty years of age 
before he ventured on matrimony, 
and although this proceeding in- 
creased his difficulties, it animated 
his exertions, and after spending the 
day upon a tea cup or a vase, he 
employed his evenings in some ro- 
mantic designs, generally made in 
Sepia, in the working of which lie 
has excelled every artist of his time. 
At this period he made many beau- 
tiful drawings which w ere .very much 
admired, particularly by the late Lari 
of Warwick, and the late Princess 
Charlotte ; however, these testimo- 
nies rather delighted than satisfied 
his aspiring ambition, and his ar- 
dent, mind panted for the premium 
at that time annually given .it the 
.British gallery, for thebest histori- 
cal painting. Ilis first essays, like 
all attempts at original style, met 
with few admirers; the defects of a 
young artists are but too palpable 
to the most common observer ; and 
it -requires penetration and judg- 
ment to discover latent excellences, 
and the bursting irregular energies 
of rising genius. 

The first picture that attracted 
any considerable praise, Sajjak in 

SEARCH OF THE WATERS OF Olil.I- 

vi on, was purchased by Win. Mail- 
ing, Esq, the Bank Director. 

The second was, Adam and Eve 

in Paradise, purchased by 

Spong, Esq. of Kent. 

The third was, Joshua, first ex- 
hibited at the Royal Academy, and 
the year after at the British gallery, 
w T herg it obtained the premium. 

The fourth was, the Destruction 
of Babylon, exhibited at the Bri- 
tish gallery. The purchase of this 
picture, by H. P. Hope, Esq. for four 
hundred guineas, was made in the 
most liberal manner, and with the 
politest attention. 

The fifth picture, Belshazzar's 
Feast, exhibited at the British Gal- 
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lery, raised the subject of this me- 
moir to the highest pitcli of cele- 
brity ; and we are sorry to be obliged 
to say, that the purchase of this ex- 
cellent production was attended by 
circumstances of the most disgrace- 
ful nature, which prevented it from 
becoming the property of the Duke 
of Buckingham. •It was exhibited af- 
terwards to the public, and more than 
50,000 persons paid for admission to 
see it, although it had been previously 
exhibited at the British Gallery. 

The sixth and last picture, painted 
by this eminent artist, was the 
Destruction of Herculaneum. 
This is, at present, Mr. Martin’s vlu\f 
iVa'uvre, and is sufficient to hand his 
name down to the latest posterity : 
it was painted for his Grace the Duke 
of Buckingham, for the sum of 800 
gTiineas, and was exhibited together 
with Belshazzar’s Feast, at Mr. 
Bullock's Museum. While this pic- 
ture was in progress, the artist was 
three times ottered the sum of one 
thousand guineas. 

We cannot conclude this memoir 
without mentioning the names of 
some admirers and encouraged of 


the arts, who have honoured Mr. 
Martin with their liberal patronage. 
The late Earl of Warwick, her Roy- 
al Highness the Princess Charlotte, 
Lord Ennismore, the Duke of Buck- 
ingham, Thomas Wilson, Esq. Win. 
Manning. Esq. and John Belisario, 
Esq. who has proved himself not 
only a liberal patron but a kind 
friend. 

Mr. Martin is engraving bis Josh- 
ua and his Belshazzar, from the 
original design in the possession of 
Thomas Wilson, Esq. and is further 
employed on a work of perhaps much 
greater sublimity and difficulty of 
execution, than he has hitherto paint- 
ed — the subject is Sardanapalus, 

OR THE FALL OF NiNEVEH. 

We must here conclude this me- 
moir, with .wishing the subject of it 
a long, healthy, and prosperous life; 
in order that he may still further add 
to our elegant enjoyments, and the 
honour of his country. Let those 
who would profit by his example and 
arrive at his envied distinction, imi- 
tate liis industry, his temperance, 
his activity, and his perseverance. 


TO THE MOON. 

Jn thy fair visage. Moon of Night! 

So purely, mildly, sweetly gleaming, 

Willi soft and palely-glancing light, 

'riie effigy of God is beaming. 

When ’neath the weight of sorrow pining. 

Thou easiest, comfort, rest on me ; 

And e’en illum’st, whilst brightly shining. 

The dark robe of futurity. 

When joy’s mild shout around me rings. 

To watch thee is my fondest duty ; 

When pleasure to my heart-pulse clings, 

Thou smil’st on me in silent beauty. 

My spirit in thy blest light strayeth 
Towards the high Eternal’s throne. 

And thro* its heaven-wrought organs playctli 
The music of the seraph’s tone. 

O ! then, the calm which wraps the air. 

My heart from thy soft beam can borrow 
And offers up to God its pray’r, 

In smiles and tears, in joy and sorrow. 

The storm, too, oft times blows awhile. 

And darkness o’er our path-way lietli, 

But suddenly, thou deign’st to smile. 

The clouds are gone, the tempest dieth. 

O ! when in ev’ning*s stillness musing 
On thee, with wishes undefin’d, 

I feel subliuier thoughts diffusing 
Their holy influence o’er my mind. Azar. 
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‘As the meanest snap of gauze, of 
bead, or of tinsel, looks beautiful and 
costly through the mirror of the 
kaleidiscoue, so does the most com- 
mon and dreary scene acquire attrac- 
tion and value, when beheld through 
the beautifying medium of gratified 
affection, and m the society of those 
whom we tenderly love. 

Whatever merits we possess, I fear 
that it is always better for us not to 
allow ourselves to be seen too often, 
and too long, as we all grow tired 
of concealing our defects ; and con- 
sequently, the more we arc known, 
the less we are esteemed. 

If we took as much trouble to con- 
quer as to disguise our faults, we 
should get rid of them very soon. 

It is always a mark of true supe- 
riority, to he able and willing to talk 
on trifles witli those who can con- 
verse of nothing else — it is the sur- 
est way of pleasing also ; — for most 
persons charm less by displaying 
their own talents, than by calling 
forth the powers, or kindly throwing 
a veil over the deficiences of others. 

“ Thou shalt not put a stumbling 
block before the blind, but slialt fear 
thy God.” Lev. xix. 14. — I could 
write pages on this text — as nothing 
is more common than, in a figura- 
tive sense, to “ put a stumbling 
block before the blind;” that is, to 
put temptation to fall, in the way of 
those who are, wc well know, little 
able to withstand it; as for instance, 
to urge the man, who has a propen- 
sity to drink, to fill his glass, is put- 
ting a stumbling block in the way 
of the blind, and is disobeying the 
commandment to fear God ; for what- 
ever crimes or immoralities that man 
may commit, while under the influ- 
ence of the wine which you have 
thus led him to drink, you have 
made yourself responsible in the 
eyes of a^&ist Judge. — 1 must in- 
dulge myitlf with inserting here 
the following short but instruct- 
ive tale: — A dervise, walking in 
his little garden, looked up, and 
lo ! a genius stood before him — “ I 
am -commissioned,” said he, “ to in- 
form you, O ! tier vise, that you are 
destined to commit one of three 
great faults— murder, adultery, or 
drunkenness; hut you are allowed 


to choose your offence.” The der- 
vise instantly chose to be guilty of 
drunkenness, as the least fault of 
the three — the consequence was, that 
while intoxicated, he committed the 
other two. * 

“ In the adversity of our best 
friends,” says Rochefoucauld, in his 
two hundred and forty-first maxim, 
“ we often find something which 
docs not displease us.” This is true, 
I believe ; hut whatever there is 
offensive in the sentiment may he 
explained away, thus: — We all love 
to render services to those who are 
dear to us ; and it is only in their 
afflictions that our friends require 
our aid. A somewhat similar ex- 
cuse for his own maxim, which has 
often been severely censured, is con- 
tained in his next — the two hundred 
and forty -second. “ Wc easily con- 
sole ourselves for the disgrace of our 
friends, when they serve to prove 
our tenderness for them.” 

In maxim 267, Rochefoucauld 
says, that kl the pleasure of love 
is loving, and that one is happier 
through the passion one feels, than 
that which one inspires. L think this 
is only true; where the affections 
are stronger than the vanity, and 
that is a rare case ; where the self- 
love is stronger than the affections, 
delight results not from feeling, 
hut from inspiring passion. IIow 
ashamed should we often he, were 
we resolutely to unveil to ourselves 
the true motives of our actions ! — • 
For instance — we praise the beauty, 
or the talents of such an one, and 
with an ardour that appears most 
generous and exemplary; but search 
our motive, and it will often he 
found, to he the wish of mortifying 
some one who listens to us, or a de- 
sire of appearing candid and liberal 
in the eyes of flic company. The 
poet Thyrsis is notorious for never 
praising any one, except when he 
fancies he mortifies the person to 
whom he speaks by doing so, as his 
envy is far greater than nis talents. 
“ I met Thyrsis to-day,” aaid a wit, 
of his acquaintance, “ and I told 
him, that! could not read ten lines 
of U’s. poetry — asked me to dinner 
directly.” 

“ When Bifrons smiles in my fact. 
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and hopes I am very well,” said 
Levihanes, of a very treacherous 
acquaintance, “ 1 know that he 
means 4 go to h— II.’” 

‘ l Love,” says the Italian pro- 
verb, “ is like a hole, in a black 
stocking — it is discovered instantly.” 
41 If (says Rochefoucauld) there be 
a love, pure and exempt from any 
mixture of other passions, it is that 
which is concealed at the bottom of 
the heart, and of which we are igno- 
rant ourselves.” This might be true, 
were it not (in my opinion) impossi- 
ble for any such love to exist, I 
cannot believe that a passion, which, 
if it exists at all, is always the 
governing motive of one’s actions, 
and the ruler of all one’s feelings, 
can remain long undiscovered by 
the person whose heart has con- 
ceived it, though it may he hidden 
from the knowledge of every one 
else. There are many persons who 
never like or dislike any one, hut 
from the mean instigation of gratified 
or offended self-love ; and one be- 
comes, in turn, a fiend or an angel 
in their eyes, only as one has fed or 
mortified * their vanity. 1 am con- 
vinced, that vanity is not only a 
universal feeling, hut that it is ofiener 
a deep-seated and all-pervading pas- 
sion than we are any of us aware of. 

That person is very far from being 
pure, who is apt to see impurity in 
the most indifferent actions. — When 
l see women given to suspect other 
women of unchastity, I am apt to be- 
lieve, that they know the secret weak- 
ness of theij own hearts, and arc con- 


scious, that so tempted, they should 
have erred themselves. — The truly 
virtuous woman is not only pun- 
herself, hut is slow to give credit 
to the impurity of others. 

Familiarity and intimacy have tin* 
same effect on the light in which 
some characters appear to us, when 
viewed at a distance, which sun- 
shine has on those towers and build- 
ings which we beheld and venerated, 
when seen by the pale moon-light. 
Sun-shine divests them of the awful- 
ness and grandeur which moon-light 
had bestowed, and the supposed 
greatness and beauty of a character 
often disappear on a* nearer ap- 
proach to, and on a further know- 
ledge of it. — I scarcely know a bet- 
ter lesson than is contained in the 
following proverb : — u It is dithcult 
for an empty purse to stand upright.” 

Jealousy and Love are twins ; but 
it is lamentable to think, that when 
Love, the pleasing twin, dies. Jeal- 
ousy, the unpleasing one, usually 
survives, and is as vigorous as ever. 
— The cause is, that Jealousy had 
the strongest and most attentive 
nurse — namely, Self-love; and Self- 
love shrinks with aversion from the 
inortific ition of being forsaken. 

How affecting are a man’s tears ! 
Those of women are as common as 
dew-drops, which are the production 
of every evening, and every night ; 
therefore, but little regarded. — But 
the tears of men are like the rare 
and costly drops of Attar of roses, 
and every drop is precious, in pro- 
portion to its rarity. 


DESCRIPTION OF ATTUSH KUDDA, OR THE TEMPLES 
OF FIRE OF THE GUEBRES, 


FORMED FROM BURNING 

The ancient sect of the Guebrcs, 
different from all other worshippers 
of fire, derived its opinions from Zo- 
roaster. The Guebres were of Per- 
sian origin, but after having met 
with great persecution, many of them 
quitted the kingdom and formed an 
asvlum at Bombay and other esta- 
blishments on the Malabar coast. 
Those who remained in Persia are 
snore miserable than their emigrated 


FOUNTAINS OF NATHTA. 

brethren, through the oppression and 
exaction of the government they arc 
reduced to the most abject state of 
degradation. 

The Persian Guebres principally 
inhabit the banks of the Caspian Sea, 
and the towns of Ispahan, Yerd, and 
Kerman. Their great temple of fire 
called Attush Kudda , Atashgah , or 
Atechgah , is in the neighbourhood 
of Baaku, which, before it was con- 
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quered by the Saracens, was visited 
by thousands of pilgrims. The town 
of Badku, one of the largest and 
finest ports on the Caspian Sea, is 
situated in the Peninsula of Absclia- 
ron, lat. 42° 22' north. The land 
round the town is impregnated with 
naphta. The inhabitants of Badku 
have no other combustible nor any 
other light than what they obtain 
from this substance. The black pe- 
troleum, made into little round pieces 
mixed with sand, serve them instead 
of combustible. Three of these 
pieces are sufficient to heat an oven 
not enough to bake bread, but the 
bread has a ilisagreeable taste and 
smell. This substance supplies the 
place of lamps and fire to the lower 
class of people ; and serves also to 
cover flat roofs of houses and keeps 
out the rain. 

About ten miles north-east of the 
town, there are still to be seen the 
ancient temples that the Guehres ' 
built. Tbe spiritual retreat where 
the devout adore their God, under 
the image of fire, is a placo of about- 
60 feet, surrounded by a little wall 
and contains a great many places for 
lodging. In each of these is a little 
volcano of sulphurous fire, coming 
out of the earth, through a furnace, 
in the form of an Indian altar. This 
fire serves for the purple of cook- 
ing as well as religious worship. 
Shutting up the furnace extinguish- 
es the flame. The flame is of a pale 
colour, without smoke, and emits a 
sulphurous smell. The Guehres have 
a wan complexion, and are oppressed 
with a consumptive cough. The 
earth in this enclosure is full of 
subterraneous fire, which is emitted 
from artificial channels, but which 
cannot he lighted without the as- 
sistance of another flame. 

Besides these fires in the apart- 
ments of the Guehres, another large 
fire, issuing from a rock in an open 
place, burns continually. Several 
of these volcanos may be seen inside 
the wall, and resemble lime kilns. 
The space, which contains this vol- 
canic fire, is about one mile in cir- 
cumference. All the country round 
Badku appears sometimes enveloped 
in flames, and as if .the fire descend- 
ed on great masses of mountains 
with incredible quickness. 


This fire does not burn, and it* 
any one were in the middle of it 
he would not feel heat. All the 
earth, for two miles round this large 
fire, has the singular property of 
being inflamed by a hot coal, when 
it is only put in two or three inches 
deep, but it does not communicate 
tbe fire to the adjoining earth. # If a 
hole is made in the ground with a 
shovel and a torch applied to it, a 
great fire soon appears. If a hollow' 
stick or only a roll of paper is put 
into the ground two inches, and if 
some one bloivs through it on a 
lighted coal placed at the other end, 
a light flame will issue, which will 
burn neither the stick nor the paper. 
This method is employed by the in- 
habitants to illuminate houses which 
are not paved, and by means of these 
hollow sticks, whence the fire comes 
out, they boil their water in their 
coffee-pots, and even cook .several 
kinds of food. 

To extinguish the flame it is only 
necessary to stop up the orifice. The 
ground that has the most pebbles, 
emits the most brilliant and active 
flame. The smell of the naphta 
spreads very far, but custom makes 
it less disagreeable. The inhabi- 
tants even employ this fire to cal- 
cine lime. The stones are placed 
one upon another in an open place, 
and in less than three days they arc 
perfectly calcined. Sulphur is found 
where there are fountains of naphta. 
In bad weather, when the sky is 
covered with thick clouds, *the foun- 
tains emit a great deal of fire, and 
the naphta, which often takes fire 
spontaneously on the surface of the 
earth, flows burning into the sea, 
to an incredible distance. 

When the sky is serene and the 
weather fine, the depth of the foun- 
tain does not exceed three feet. The 
purest and whitest naphta is found 
in the peninsula of Apscharon. It 
is more fluid and volatile than any 
other kind, but it is obtained in very 
small quantities. The Russians drink 
it as a stomachic, but it does not 
intoxicate them. Taken inwardly 
it is thought to be useful in the 
cure of several diseases, to whiph the 
Persian^ and Russians are more pe- 
culiarly subject. 
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OBS EHVAT10N S ON LYING. 

WjIat constitutes lying ? Ian- sexes. This is a lie which persons 
swer, the intention to deceive. If not only think themselves privileged 
this he a correct definition, there to tell, nut one whilOn does not ex- 
must be passive as well as aptive ly- pose the utterer to seVere auimadver- 
in« ; and those who withhold the sion, because all mankind have such 
. truth, or do not tell all the truth, a dislike to be thought old, that the 
are guilty of lying as well as those wish to be considered younger than 
who utter a direct falsehood. Lies are the truth warrants meets with com-* 
many, and various in their nature and placont sympathy, even when it 
in their tendency, and may be arrang- shews itself in a notorious falsehood, 
ed under their different names thus : and that years are annihilated at tlie 

Lies ot vanity — Lies of fear — - impulse of vanity. Yet if vanity be 
Lies of benevolence— Lies of fiat- a despicable passion, this its darling 
tery — Lies of first-rate malignity— lie h despicable also. 

Lies ot second-rate malignity — Lies Lies of fear are confined chiefly, I 

of interest- Lies of convenience— trust, to weak and uneducated men 
Lies of mere w <mtonness ; of a de- and women, and to children— but of 
praved love of lying, and contempt this I am far from ceitain. The 
for truth ; there are others, perhaps, motive to them is, most commonly, 
but I believe that this list contains the wish to avoid punishment and 
those whic h are of the most import- anger, and sometimes the desire of 
ance. Tin ie are also practical lies, not giving offence, or of forfeiting 
that is, lies acted, not spoken, but of favour. For instanre, a child or a 
those I shall treat hereafter. I will servant breaks a glass, and denies 
give a slip lit illustration of each sort having done it, to avoid punishment 
of lie in its turn, (lies for the sake or anger — acquaintant es forget to 
of lying excepted; these I should execute a commission intiusted to 
find it a difficult matter to define.) them, and either say it is executed 

Suppose, v to give myself conse- when it is not, or make some false 
quence, I were to say I was actually excuse for an omission which was 
acquainted with certain great and the result of for jretfixl ness only. No 
distinguished prisons, whom I had persons are guilty of so many of 
merely met in Sot iely, and were also these lies in a year as negligent cor- 

to mention being at Ch y-IIouse, respondents, since excuses for not 

or the Maichioness of ’s assom- writing sooner are usually so many 

Jdy on such a night, without adding lies — and are lies of fear — fear of 
that i was there, not as an invited haying forfeited favour by too long 
guest, but only because a benefit a silence. The lie of fear often pro- 
concert was held dt these bouses, for ceeds from want of resolution to say 
which I had tickets*. These would no, when yes is more agreeable to 
both be lies of vanity, but one would the feelings of the questioner. 4t Is 
be an active, and one a passive lie. not my new gown pretty? Is not my 
In the first I should assert a direct new bat becoming? Is not my coat 
falsehood — in the second I should of a good colour r* There are few 
only withhold part of the truth, but persons who hare courage to say no, 
both would be lies, because my in- though, in their opinion, no was 
tention in both was to deceire. There truth, and yes would be falsehood — 
is another of the lies of vanity, nor, again, to questions such as this 
which, as it is one of the most com* -a-“ Is not my picture too old for 
man, I shall particularly mention; me? Is not my last work my best? 
namely, the violation of truth which Is not my daughter handsome ? Is 
persons indulge in relative* to their not my son a fine youth ?’* Fear of 
age — an error very generally com- displeasing prompts an affirmative 
nutted by "the unmarried of both answer, and perhaps this lie is ojae 
• — “nrr 11 — •“*■* • *“"• 

♦ This passive lie is a very frequent one indeed in certain circles in London; 
and many ladies and gentlemen purchase tickets for benefit** held at certain great 
houses, merely that they may be able to say, w I was at lady such a one’s on such 
a night!* r , 
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6i the least displeasing because it 
may proceed, for the most part, from 
a kind aversion to wound the feel- 
ings of the interrogate! . 

The lie of benevolence is still 
more <lcc uledly hind in its nature. 
Benevolent poisons withhold disa- 
greeable tiuths, or speak agieeablc 
falsehoods from a wish ol giving 
pleasure. If you say that you are 
looking ill, they say you are looking 
well. If you express a fear that you 
au* becoming too corpulent, they 
declare you are only just as fat as 
you ought to be. If you desire 
them to guess your age, tney always 
guess you some ^ears younger than 
you are. If you arc hoarse in sing- 
ing, afad painfully conscious of it, 
they assuie you, you never sang bet- 
ter in your life ; and all this not from 
the mean desire to flatter you, and 
the malignant one of making you 
lidiculous by trying to impose on 
your credulity, but from the really 
benevolent desire of making you 
pleased with yourself. There also 
are lies of benevolence which medi- 
cal men tell a dying patient, and the 
friends anti relatives on such occa- 
sions, unless the patient and the pei- 
sons interested arc religious chaiac- 
ters, and on principle desire to know 
the truth. It is, however, my firm 
conviction, that in no one instance, 
not even on these affecting occasions 
is the real truth to be violated or 
withheld — but l know that in this 
opinion I am in a very small mino- 
rity, which, however, as the gospel 
of truth !s more spread, and moie 
understood, will, I doubt not, be- 
come in time the opinion of the ma- 
jority— for how can a convinced, se- 
rious, and consistent Christian de- 
fend lying, that is, deception, on any 
occasion ; for is it not forbidden to 
do evil that good may come ? anttis 
not deception evil? 

Lies of flattery are still more com- 
mon, hut never can, for one moment, 
be otherwise than Unprincipled and 
disgusting. They are told, no doubt, 
meicly to gain an ascendancy, and 
$ to tonciliate good will. But the flat- 
terer is oftentar from succeeding in 
* hi* despicable attempt. His intend- 
ed dupe frequently sees through his 
art, and he excitos indignation, 
ke meant to gain regard ; es- 
pecially if the flattery be administered 
Before Other observers, for then the 


objects of excessive flattery, if they 
know ought of human natuic, must 
know that few persons hear with 
complacency compliments bestowed 
on another; and they feel assuied, 
not only that the piaise bestowed 
by the one person will provoke si- 
lence, if not uttered undervaluing of 
their pretensions, in others ; but that 
they shall be accused, however 
wrongfully, of confiding in, and 
enjoying the gross incense offered to 
them. 

I hope that I do not over-rate flic 
goodness of human nature in assei t- 
ing that lies of first-rate malignity, 
that is, lies designed to destroy the 
reputation of a man or woman, are 
less frequent than those which I have 
already enumeiated — but it does not 
appear to me that such Mes aie, com- 

E aiatively, rare. Slander is not lare, 
ut inaccuiitcy, carelessness, want of 
attention, and an imperfect memory, 
aie often the causes of a tale of un- 
just slander, and not an intention to 
deceive, and lie with a v iew toinjuie. 

Theie are men indeed who destroy 
the reputation of women by boast- 
ing of favours Fiom them, which they 
never received ; but these lies belong, 
I think, to the lies of vanity, and 
vanity in this case does not so mu< h 
mean malevolence to injure anothei, 
as to exalt itself. Then* is also an- 
other reason why lies of first-iate 
malignity arc not more doridedly 
frequent, namely, that the arm of the 
law defends reputations, and can 
punish the slanderer— but against 
lies of second-rate malignity, the law 
holds out no defence, and I know 
no tribunal of power sufficient to 
awe those who indulge in it, and 
protect their victims from tlieir at- 
tacks. A spirit of detraction is, 1 
doubt not, more widely diffused than 
any other in society ; and it genet 
rates satire, ridicule, quizzing, and 
lies of second-rate malignity, as cer- 
tainly as a wet season docs snails — 
and, like the snails, they leave a per- 
nicious slime behind them, which dis- 
figures and destroys whatever they 


* fie lies to which I allude are, 
tempting persons to do what they 
are incapable of doing well, by dint 
of flattery, and merely from the 
mean, malicious wish of leading 
them to expose themselves, in order 
that the flatterer may enjoy a hearty 
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laugh at tlieir expense. Persuading 
a man to drink more than his head 
can bear, by assurances that the wine 
is not strong, and that he has not 
drank as much as he thinks he has, 
in order to make him intoxicated, is 
a lie of second-rate malignity. Com- 
plimenting either a man or woman 
on the qualities which they do not 
possess, in hopes of imposing on 
their credulity; praising a lady’s 
work or dress to her face, and then, 
as soon as she is no longer present, 
abusing not only both her dress and 
work, or person, but laughing at 
her weakness in believing the praise 
sincere, is one of those lies of second 
rate malignity, which cannot be ex- 
ceeded in base and petty treachery. 

Lies of interest are very various, 
and more excusable and less offen- 
sive than many others. The pale 
and ragged beggar who, to add to 
the effect of his or her ill looks, tells 
of the large family which does not 
exist, has a strong motive to deceive 
in. the penury which does exist — and 
the tradesman, who tells you lie can- 
not afford to come down to your 
price because he gave almost as much 
for the goods you are cheapening, is 
only labouring diligently in his tail- 
ing, and telling a^falsehood which 
custom authorizes, and which you 
may believe 01 not as you choose. 
It is not from persons like these that 
the worst, in most disgusting marks 
of falsehood are found. It is when 
habitual and petty tying profanes 
the lips of those, whom independence 
presenes fiom the temptation to vio- 
late the truth, and whom education 
and religion ought to have taught to 
value it. 

Lies of convenience are next in 
my list, and are super-eminent in 
extent and frequency. The order to 
your servant to say, “Not at home,” 
is a lie of convenience*, and one 
which custom authorizes, and which 
even some moralists defend, because, 
say they, it deceives no one. But 
this I duiy — It is often meant to 
deceive — but were it not so, and were 
it understood amongst equals as a 
simple and legitimate excuse, it still 
is very objectionable, because it must 
have a pernicious effect on the minds 
of our servants, who cannot he sup- 
posed parties to this implied com- 
pact among their superiors, and must 
therefore understand the order d la 


letti'e, and that order is, “Go and 
tell a lie for my convenience.” How 
then, I ask, in the name of justice 
and common sense, can I, after giv- 
ing such an order, resent any lie 
which a servant may think proper 
to tell me for his convenience, or 
his pleasure, or his interest? But 
amongst the most frequent lies of 
convenience are those, which are told 
relative to engagements which they 
who make them are averse to keep. 
“ Head-aches,” “ bad colds,” “ un- 
expected visitors from the country.” 
All these in their turn are used as 
lies of .convenience, and gratify in- 
dolence or caprice at the expense of 
integrity. How often have I pitied 
the wives and children of profes- 
sional men for the number of lies, 
which they are obliged to tell in the 

Course of the year!— Dr. is 

very sorry, hut he was sent for to a 
patient just as he was coming” — 
“ Papa’s compliments, and he is very 
sorry, hut he was forced to attend a 
commission of bankruptcy, hut will 
certainly come, if he can, bye and 
bye, ” wnen the chances are, that the 
physician is enjoying himself over 
his book and his fire, and the lawyer 
also — congiatulating themselves on 
having escaped that terrible bore, a 
party, at the expense of teaching 
their wife and daughter, or son, to 
tell what they call a white lie ! I 
would ask those fathers, I would ask 
mothers who make their children the 
bearers of similar excuses, whether 
they could conscientiously resent any 
breach of veracity committed by 
their children in matters of more 
importance. Ce n'est que le premier 
as qui coute t and 1 believe that 
abitual, permitted, and encouraged 
lying in little&nd unimportant things, 
leads undoubtedly to want of truth 
and principle in greater and serious 
matters. The barrier, the restrictive 
principle once thrown down, no one 
can presume to say where the inroads 
and the destruction will end ; and 
however exaggerated, however ridi- 
culously rigid my ideas and opinions 
may appear, I must repeat, it is my 
firm conviction, that on no occasion 
whatever is truth to be violated or 
withheld. 

I come now to lies of wantonness, 
&c. There are some persons who, I 
am certain, lie from a love of lying 
— lie to shew their contempt of truth. 
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and for those scrupulous men or 
women of their aiquaintanre who 
look on it with reverence, and en- 
deavour to act up to their principles. 

I know more than one pci son of this 
disruption, and J Jia\e listened with 
horror and disgust to lies apparently 
uttered without a motive— but, as ail 
actions must ha\e motives, I was 
ftreed to search for then's, and I 
rouJd only find them in a depraved 
fondru ss for uttering and inventing 
falsehood. Not that theste persons 
confine their lies to this sort of lying 
— on the contrary, it is to the hav- 
ing exhausted the strongly-motived 
and more natuial sorts of lying, that 
i dttiibute these comparatively un- 
natural and weakly-motived indul- 
gences in falsehood. For such as 
these, there is no more hope of amend- 
ment than tlieie is of cure for the 
profligate who has exhausted life of 
its pleasure, and liis constitution of 
its energy. Such persons mast go 
despised and (terrible state of human 
degradation !) untrusted, unbelieved 
in, to tbeir grave ! 

I shall now treat of practical 
lies, not uttered, but acted, and 
dress will furnish me with most of 
my illustrations of this sort of false- 
hood. 

It lias been said, that the great 
art of diess is to conceal defects, 
and heighten beauties ; therefore, as 
concealment is de( option, this great 
art of dress is founded on falsehood. 
— But if the false hail* be so worn 
that no bne can fancy it natural ; if 
the cheek be so highly rouged that 
its bloom cannot be mistaken for 
nature ; or if the person who thus 
conceals defects, ana heightens beau- 
ties, openly avows the deceptions 
practised, then is the material false- 
lmod of the practice in a measure 
annihilated, and, consequently, its 
immorality j but, if the cheek be so 
ait tally tinted that its hue is mis- 
taken tor natural colour ; if the false 
hair he so judiciously woven and 
*;\» n, that it pusses for natural hair ; 
it the ciooked person or a meagre 
toim be so cunningly assisted by 
dress, that the une\en shoulder dis- 
appears, and that becoming fulness 
takes place of unbecoming thinness 
p£ fig ure, while the man or woman, 
so assisted by art, hopes and expects 
that these charms will be attributed 
to nature alone; then the aids of 


dress partake of the nature of other 
lying, and become vicious in the 
eyes of the moralist, as well as of 
the religionist. I have said, the man 
or woman so assisted by art; and f 
trust, that in accusing the stronger 
as well as the weaker sex, of having 
recourse to art in personal decora- 
tion, I have only been strictly just. 

While men hide their baldness hy 
gluing a piece of false hair to the 
top ot their heads ; while they pad 
their coats, in order to give theii 
shoulders and chests the breadth 
which nature has denied them; while 
their boots are so const! ut ted, that 
they add an inch or more to their 
height, and then, as is not unlic- 
quently the case, a false calf ghr* 
muscular beauty to a shapeless leg, 
can the just observer, on human life 
and manners, do otlioiwise than in- 
clude the wiser sex in the list, which 
tells of those who indulge in the pci - 
ipitted artifices and mysteries of the 
toilet? 

But still greater have been and 
are, daily I doubt not, the excur- 
sions, even of distinguished men, 
into the sacred mysteiies ot ait, in 
personal admiration ; foi I have set n 
the cheek of a distinguished po(t, 
glowing with the tint of art, and his 
grey eyebrow frowning with youth- 
ful black ; and who is time that, 
during the last twenty or thirty- 
years, has perambulated Bond-street, 
or joined the drive in Hyde Fark, 
without seeing certain notorious men 
of fashion glowing in immortal 
bloom, and rivalling in tint the 
dashing belie beside them. 

1 shall now give another sort of 
practical lie. — The medical man, who 
desires his servant to call him out of 
church, or out of a party, ip order 
to give him the appear am e of the 
great business which he has npt, is 
guilty not of uttering, but acting a 
falsehood; and the author also, who 
makes his publisher put second and 
third editions before a work, of 
which, perhaps, not even the first 
edition is sold. 

But the most false of practical 
lies is that acted by men> who know 
themselves to be in the gulph of 
bankruptcy, but, either from wishing 
to put off the evil day, or from the 
visionary hope, that a sort* of mira- 
< le will be worked to save them, 
launch out into new expenses ami 
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increased splendour of living, in 
order to obtain further credit, and 
induce their rich acquaintance to 
entrust their money to them. 

Perhaps this last instance of prac- 
tical lying may, like the others, be 
classed under the head of Lies of 
vanity ; but though it is the most 
unprincipled, most selfish, and most 
destructive of all such lies, it is not 
the most contemptible. With one 
other practical lie of vanity, I shall 
close my list of lies for the present. 

Who has not seen an elderly man 
or woman, forbidden by the dread 
of appearing old to use spectacles, 
hold an object near, at a distance, 
and in various directions, in order 
to obtain that correct view which 
the defect in the sight denies, and 
then give an opinion of its beauty or 
ugliness, its merit, or demerit, with- 
out having the slightest real idea on 
the subject. But this lie is at on.ee an 
uttered and an acted lie ; — and thus 
concludes my list. 

I often indulge in Utopian re- 
veries, and one is, that of a Society 
formed of persons resolved, through 
all temptations, never to violate the 
truth — but 1 must own, that the 
members capable of forming such 
a Society, or perhaps of enjoying 
it, are not of my acquaintance, and, 
1 believe, arc not known to any one 
else ; for I know not a human being 
whom good motives, if not had ones, 
do not sometimes lead to violate, or 
withhold the truth, and who does 
not believe that some sort of mental 
reservation is always to be permitted. 

If I search for such persons 
amongst rny most seriously religi- 
ous friends, even there my search 
too often fails; and potent as reli- 
gion is in purifying the heart, and 
in rectifying all erroneous ideas of 
morals; swift and sure, too, us it ip 
in its power of teaching sacrifices, 
and to endure privations, how is 
this inconsistency to be accounted 
for ? I can only account for it thus : 
that those deeply religious convic- 
tions, which tend the most surely 
and powerfully to regulate the con- 
duct in little as w«U as grqat -tilings. 


arc most commonly learnt in the mid- 
dle, or decline oflifc; and that erro- 
neous habits, both of thought and 
conduct, are, then, become so power- 
ful, * that even the best grounded 
piety finds it difficult to subdue, or 
change the ml It is not to he won- 
dered at, therefore, that lying is so 
general a vice, and is, probably, the 
most general. A confessor once told 
a friend of mine, that it was the one 
most frequently confessed to him. 
It is, then, to the next and rising 
generation alone, that we can look 
for that strictness of uforal conduct, 
of which the sacredness of truth, on 
all occasions, shall be made the great 
corner-stone ; and habits of truth 
inculcated, as most precious and 
acceptable in the sight of God, and 
most universally beneficial to man ; 
and earnestly, most earnestly do 1 
conjure all those, who have the care 
of youth, to consider this important 
subject seriously, and incessantly. — 
For myself, l can only say, that I 
could not he easy in mind, were I to 
confine my exertions on this subject 
to the present defective and crude 
observations. Till I cease to exist, or 
till my faculties are impaired, it must 
ever be to me 'one ot the most in- 
teresting of enquiries. In the mean- 
while, I shall think that I have not 
lived in vain, if what I now give to 
the world should call the attention 
of more powerful thinkers, and bet- 
ter writers than myself, to a serious 
investigation of the meanness and 
the mischief of every denomination 
of lying, or of lies. 

Of tlie mischievous nature, and of 
the impolicy of lying, and of the 
certain benefits to he derived from 
speaking the truth, I shall treat in 
a future communication on this sub- 
ject. I also hope to shew, that truth 
may be strictly adhered to, without 
its being at all necessary to wound 
the feelings of any one, or to violate 
the dictates of benevolence. — I shall, 
likewise, mention such authors, and 
refer to such books, as treat on sin- 
ce rity, and of the advantages of a 
strict adherence to truth, 

Philo-Vjbritas. 
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THE TEST OF AFFECTION. 
( Concluded from pagr 119) 


During tin* foregoing transactions, 
my mini! was in a state 1 cannot well 
fli 'ser/Ix ■ my thoughts were all con- 
fusion, while, at the same time, I 
stingy led to be cal in and composed. 

Poignant as were my feelings, 
1 gazed on my (lying relative with 
a smt of apathy of grief; and, at 
the moment when nature was yield- 
ing up the contest, 1 could not shed 
a teai ; in a shoit time, all quitted 
the apartment, and 1 was left alone 
The branches of the huge elm trees, 
with their thickening foliage initi- 
ally screening the window, mane the 
scene, undei su< h circumstances, aw- 
fully gloomy and tranquil. I took 
several turns about tlie room ; and, 
with a soft step, I approached the 
bed, gazed a moment, turned away, 
and then going up to the window, 
strove to divert my thoughts, by 
looking at the su" minding land- 
scape. 

Twilight wa, descending, and the 
wd*i r hues of evening gradually 
i m i toped ‘hi lof?\ lulls no sound 
Jr* ( l ui) i a- < \« \ pt the faint and 
»o 1 ununuis ot th*‘ hi > >k, \\Vub 
biawhd down tl. ► ,al)<w a ‘Li bol- 
o U d tl/w rtll t\ I ( nn lilt thiUl, 
s ;f|i lit i) / \ hsMii* < , of t he peasant, 
loniwuhng h«‘ deeds to the paM me 
— an d now and then, the solitary 
harking of a shepheul s dog among 
echoing dales, attendant on his mas- 
ter folding the charge for the night. 

Iliad not stood at tin cisemcnt 
many minutes, when my cousins, 
all talking in a rude, noisy, and in- 
decorous manner, came into the 
room with the will, which, it seems, 
they had departed in search of, the 
moment the testator had expired. — 
8 was a good deal shocked at the 
fiivolity they manifested, and could 
not help reproving them, though 
m a mild and gentle manner, for the 
little lespect they paid to the me- 
mory of the deceased, — u Why, ye 
ken,” said one, “ he tauld us to" read 
the will amaist as soon as he died.'’ 
*’ Aye,” eiied smother, “ and sac, 
in conformity wi’ his command, we 
went straught up the stairs, and 
rummaged o’er his auld kist, till ive 
found it” “Mind yea ain concerns, 


gude man, and we’ll mind out s," 
rejoined a third, lather grulfly. so 
that my well-meant admonitions had 
no better effect than to cause me to 
he more disliked bv the pairv ; fori 
could perceive, before this, that they 
looked upon me in the light of an 
umvelwehome intruder 

The will was now read, to which 
all paid the greatest attention ; a 
mute anxiety and deep interest sat 
upon every countenance: — their 
aspects wtie, however, instantly 
changed into those of intense dis- 
appointment and vexation, on hear- 
ing that my uncle had made a stran- 
ge! , whom none of ns knew, the heir 
of all his property, real and personal. 
For my own pirt, this circumstance 
did not affect me in the least ; 1 had 
not liad any expectation of inheriting 
•he smallest portion, therefore, could 
not feel disappointed on the occasion. 
Hut with the others it was different ; 
they had citing to him like so many 
leec hes, or lik< the ivy to an old ruin ; 
and with about as much affection as 
the two hefoi ('mentioned things have 
foi the objects to which they so 
t\>sily adbeie A most appalling 
.od Jin*, ustmg scene now T took place 
, mow; tin disappointed !< gacy-hunt- 
< s . — they abused tin old man in the 
mi > t shoe kin., tonus; the y taxed him 
w >th injustice and \illainy, and even 
pi oc ceded to call down imprecations 
up m his lifeless coise — T shuddered 
at the conduct of the unprincipled vil- 
lains; I trembled at the impiety of 
men, who could, at a time the most 
solemn and impressive to a human 
being, act in a manner * uflicient to 
call down upon them imniediat' and 
di\ ine v engeanc e. — I was i hilled 
with horror; 1 almost cxpec ted every 
moment to see the lifeless < orpse of 
my uncle start from the bed on which 
it lay, to fake v ergeance on the auda- 
cious wretches. — Once, indeed, 1 ac- 
tually thought I saw his lips quiver 
wdth rage, his eyebrows knit together, 
and all the muscles of his count! nance 
contract into a dreadful ft own. — I 
shuddered at the sight, andwithdiew 
my gaze. 

At length, they went juio the 
kitchen, and left m i, once more, 
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alone in the chamber of death. — 

3 we ut to t lie bed-side, and the scene 
I ba<’ j?iM \t nessed operated *oupon 
my that l hurst into tears, 

and uttered aloud my lamentations 
ovei ».!y 1U< ii*sss relative. VV r ln*n this 
ehuli.onii! had somewhat subsided, 

3 began to retire! a little where [ 
was, and <t *oit of timidity eame 
creepiny ovei me. There is an uu 
definable apprehension which we feel 
while we are in company with the 
dead. We imagine, m spite of the 
efforts of reason, that the departed 
spirit is hovering near its formei 
tenement : at least, it is the ease with 
myself. It. now being quite dark, 
and having these feeling- < u a strong 
degree, it is no wonder that I rather 
preferred the company of the wretches 
m the kitchen, than remain alone 
where 1 was. 

I accordingly proceeded thither, 
where 1 found them all carousing 
round a large table ; on which was 
placed the fragments of the dinner, 
and plenty of liquor. I reminded 
them of our promise, to place my 
uncle’s old fwo-arinod chah ul the 
head of the table, ns he had requested 
which they h, d neglected to do, atul 
which they now strenuously opposed 
me in doing. — 1 a us, however, re-m 
lately determined to have ii. done, 
and at length succeed, d 5 »hi n re- 
tired to the ^re side, ;n re l *Mf 
without mki ■ v hi the coo 
vernation, <* coy tharpassrit 

during tin w h» J< *’uunr»g I shall 
pass ovei the smeral suecteding 
hours, the whole of which they a at 
drinking, till they were all, in a 
greater or less degree, intoxicated, 
and generally branding, wrangling, 
and swearing, in a loud and boister- 
ous manner. The night became 
stormy as ii advanced ; the wind 
lose, and, at intervals, moaned, 
sighed, and whistled shrilly with- 
out, roared in the wide chimney, 
and, as it furiously bent the trees, 
in which the house was embosomed, 
made a sound similar to the dashing 
of wavea on the shore of the ocean. 
— The rain fell in torrents, and the 
large drops pattered against the win- 
dow with a ceaseless and melancholy 
cadence. 

ft was now getting nigh the 

witching time o' night/’ and I saw 
wo signs of the revellers quitting the 


table ; on the contrary, they grew 
more loud and boisterous, in obe- 
dience to their imperious commands, 
yet, evidently, with the greatest re- 
luctance, Peggy had kept replenish- 
ing the exhausted vessels with more 
liquor, and their demands increased 
in proportion to <lu -cluctance with 
which they were satisfied. At length, 
however, on receiving an intimation 
from me that L would interpose, she 
absolutely refused to draw any more 
liquor for them, telling them, tlu v 
bad had plenty, and that u wm time 
to retire to ned. The scene th :< :«< v, 
ensued was such, as it is iittpossjidr 
for me to describe. — Maddened and 
inflamed with rage at being thus re- 
fused, the wretches began to throw 
the furniture up and down the bouse, 
break the glasses and jugs, and to 
alms* the servant, from whom they 
attempted to wrest the key of the 
cellar, yelling out, at the same time, 
the most horrid oaths and impieca- 
tions. 

Hie table was shortly overset, and 
the Sieht* put ten in the scuffle ; in 
a few moments, we demid, in ;»H pro- 
bability. ban ii.n 1 Mood de'd. :»3 
felt uiy self roused to n oticb * * lm •, 
and was adv.im.ii v < 1 • M 

lma\y l.noinhit-qr -v- • i M i— *• , 
anc< oi tie* n:iuK win w.«s Mwhy 
shriekic£! b.r Lc’p. t*iv 'h n tin; 
old ( lock st nick " w< l *.q id-,). I *v 
and the beli Lad ),* t ; a .-*»! to \ Ms 
whi w we heaid fhp*< heavy knock*, 
as if given by a mallett, upon the 
wall which separated the kitchen 
from the parloui, where my uncle 
lay. 

There appeared to be something 
supernatural in this. The whole 
house seemed to shake to its very 
foundation. — A deep silence ensued. 
— I stood still ; the wretches in- 
stantly became sober We all gazed 

earnestly and wildly at the place 
from whence the noise proceeded. — 
Scarcely had we recovered from the 
shock, when we were again thunder- 
struck with a noise in the parlour ; 
it was unlike any sound that I had 
ever heard before ; it seemed as if 
all the furniture of the room was 
violently crashed together, mingled 
with the noise of tire-arms ; shrieks 
and exclamations burst from all. 

The windows shook, and every 
door of the habitation gave a mo- 
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wentary jar* — I trembler! frith awe ; 
1 felt every hair of my head bristling 
upwards ; my knees smote against 
each othei ; a deadly paleness sat 
upon every countenance, and all eyes 
were fixed in an intense gaze on the 
door, at the upper part of the kitchen, 
which lead to the staircase, buttery, 
and pailnui ; when, to complete the 
honor of the scene, the door burst 
node open, dashed against the wall, 
and in-^Jiding, at slow pace, came 
a dreadful apparition.— * Its coun- 
tenance was that of death: it seemed 
to have been long the inhabitant of 
that dark and narrow house, — the 
grave; the worms had revelled upon 
its eyes, and left nothing but the 
orlrless sockets. — The rest of the 
skeleton was enveloped in a long 
ami white sheet. 

This horrid spectre advanced into 
the middle of the room. — 1 involun- 
tarily shrunk hatk — the heavy wea- 
pon dropned from my hand, and 
rang loudly upon the stone floor; 
amf, o\ ercome with terror, I sunk 
into a chair. A cold sweat buisfc 
from my forehead, and I had well 
nigh fainted ; on its first appearance, 
the otheis had tumbled one over the 
other in the greatest horror and con- 
fusion, and now lay as if dead, in all 
directions. 

The spectre gazed uildly around 
for a moment, at the clock, at the 
fire, and then fumed ils eyeless 
sn< Kets upon each individual, mo- 
tioning, at the same time, with its 
long arm, and pointing to the outer 
door, seemingly directing to an out- 
let for escape, and wishing for their 
exit. They were not long in obey- 
ing this intimation, hut severally 
Vtawlcd away upon their hands and 
knees with all the speed they cohid 
possibly make, none of them daring 
to stand upright. The spectre all 
the while was standing in the middle 
of the floor, c\ eitig, or rather appear- 
ing to eye them, through the void 
so»kets where eyes lmd once glis- 
tened, as they retreated, one by one, 
in the .greatest fear and trepidation. 
When Peggy and I offered to decamp * 
f along with the rest, the spectre mo- 
tioned us to remain where tve were, 
ami we durst not, for our lives, dis- 
obey. When the last of the crew 
was making his exit, and had crawled 
nearly to the dooi, the speotre, who 
had hitherto stood motionless, except 


waring its arms, and slowly turning 
its eyeless countenance upon the 
Wretches as they crept successively 
out of the door, bounded with the 
rapidity of lightning after the terri- 
fied wretch. But swift as the flight's 
of spirits are, in this case that of the 
mortal was swifter ; tlie fellow gave 
a thrilling scream, made a convulsive 
spring, his heels struck violently 
againRt the lintel of the door in his 
course, and he vanished from my 
sight, and the spectre after him. — 
“ Oude defend us!” said Peggy. 
—■F,or my part, much as I was 
frightened, I could scarcely forbear 
laughing outright at the last inci- 
dent, so comic and farcical. 

Half a minute had not elapsed 
when I heard a step, and, in another 
instant (1 still kept my eyes upon the 
door) in came the very form of my 
uncle, muttering, — " Villains! Ras- 
cals ! Hypocrites !” 

He fastened the door after him, 
and shut out his nephews, and the 
spectre then came towards the fire ; 
at this, 1 was more amazed than 
ever. He, however, gave me to un- 
det stand, that he was alive, and 
well; and that all I had seen trans- 
acted in the afternoon and evening 
was nothing, but a stratagem lie had 
inside use of to try the sincerity of 
his relations; and if he found them, 
as he coujectuied, false in their pro- 
fessions, to get lid of them. — The 
scheme answered nobly, and, it must 
be eontessed, the stratagem was well 
planned, and exceedingly well exe- 
cuted. 

S could not, at first, believe what 
I saw, nor conceive but tlmt all was 
the illusion of a dream. In a little 
time, however, 1 recovered my recol- 
lection : and, on a further dev elope- 
ment of the plot, I could enter into 
all its parts, and reconcile almost 
every thing to my entire satisfac- 
tion. 

My uttcle concluded his relation 
with assuring me, that, excepting 
a good fegacyfortus faithful servant, 
Peggy, I should inherit that he 
possessed, as tome acknow- 
ledgement fori thg.Aflg&t he had 
caused me ; and, an for the wretches 
he had expelledkfe^tn Ms house in 
so singular a manner, they should 
never more cross the threshold of 
Ins door. We all three now sat down 
to a little supper, of which my uncle 
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stood in great need, and after taking 
a cheerful glass, retired to bed. 

Notwithstanding the fatigue of 
my journey and sitting up so late, 
my sleep was far from being 
sound and refreshing: 1 was dis- 
turbed with fearful dreams the 
whole night. Sometimes I was 
among groups of ruffians, fighting 
and mangling each other — then I 
was haunted with horrid spectres 
(such as I had seen the night before), 
which grasped at me, and I hut just 
escaped their clutches. Headless men 
and monsters of various horrid forms 
flitted in endless variety before my 
fancy; and I frequently started awake 
in dreadful agonies. 

At length the cocks began to 
crow, the clouds of the eastern sky 
to break asunder, and the morning 
to dawn: — when it was tolerably 
light I started up, resolved upon 
a stroll over the meadows. Before 
going, 1, however, went into the 
parlour, where I found every thing 
in the utmost confusion ; chairs, 
tables, walking-sticks, and logs of 
wood lay all over the floor, and 
every thing upset, or in a wrong 
position. I then proceeded to the 
outer door, which I opened, but 
started back in horror, on perceiving 
a human skull lying on a sheet at 
myxight hand, just outside the door. 

Recovering from my fright, 1 went 
and gathered it up. — I could not re- 
strain my laughter, when 1 disco- 
vered it to be nothing more than 
a mask, representing a death’s head, 
it seems, while we were all wrang- 
ling, the night before, my uncle had 
•stepped out of bed, dressed himself, 
piled all the furniture logs of wood 
and timber he could, in the apartment 
in a heap, crowning the pyramid 
with a dozen or more walking- 
sticks, which had lain time out of 
mind on the top of an old cupboard. 
Then he had gone up stairs, and 
put on the horrid mask, brought 
down a pistol, and enveloped him- 
self, from litffjeet to his chin, in 
a clean white sheet. After alarming 
us just as the $fi>ck Struck the awful 
hour of twelve,*/by striking three 
heavy blows against the wall with 
a huge lod of wood, he contrived to 
tumble down the whole mass of fur- 
niture at once, fired his pistoT itt the 

Enr. Jfap. Vol. 82. 


same moment, and then burst in upon 
us in the manner before described ; 
and I really think, that had old 
Nick himself been there, he would 
have yelled with dismay. I attri- 
buted the flapping of the doors up 
stairs, and the jarring of those 
below, to nothing but a boisterous 
gust of wind, that happened to blow 
just at the critical moment ; and in 
the repercussion of the air, when the 
pistol was fired, I accounted for the 
shaking of the windows. — The whim- 
sical orders and requests of my uncle 
were absolutely necessary to the de- 
sign. By having his will read in the 
room where he was, he heard our 
undisguised sentiments ; and his next 
request saved him from the alterna- 
tive of either being laid with a slight 
covering, near to some chilling win- 
dow, or of developing the plot before 
a proper time. The other requests 
were, I suppose, made for the sake 
of consistency, and to make it im- 
possible that we could suspect any 
thing. 1 now went out. 

As I was crossing the yard, I dis- 
covered several drops of blood upon 
d stone, which I could no way account 
for, but by supposing some of my good 
cousins had received, in their hasty 
retreat, a severe fall ; and, a little 
further, I discovered a pair of shoes. 
— A receptacle for the filth of the 
byre, in another part of the yard, 
bore evident marks of some one hav- 
ing had therein a severe struggle. 

Indeed, the adventures of the fly- 
ing heroes had been various and 
woeful; one of them, he at whom the 
spectre made such a sudden bound, 
as I afterwards ascertained, actually 
ran seven miles without stopping ; 
and, with his shrieks, supposing the 
grim monster close at his heels, 
almost raised the whole country. 
I now proceeded onwards, over the 
fields, listening to the warbling lark, 
“ springing hlythely up to greet the 
purpling east.” The air was fresh 
and pure, and, in the beauties of 
nature, I awhile forgot the events of 
the preceding evening. With hasty 
steps I roved over the faintly-recol- 
lected scenes, where I had, in child- 
hood, spent some of my happiest 
hours,' until, weary with my ramble, 
I returned to breakfast. 

ClNNA. 

2 C 
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SKETCHES OF SOCIETY AND MANNERS IN LONDON 
AND PARIS. 

LETTER III. 

Sir Charles Darnly , to the Marquis de Vermont 


Paris . 

My dear de Vermont, 

flavin# now completed mv first 
qitinzifone Angloise d Paris,* I pro- 
ceed to give you an account of what 
1 have seen and heard, with all the 
deliberate wisdom of an expeiienred 
traveller. I really have been whirl- 
ed about with such rapidity from 
one kind of amusement to another, 
and have been ottered pleasure in 
such a diversity of forms, that I 
feel quite bewildered, and know 
not how to arrange my thoughts, 
and still less how to communicate 
them. 

1 have, of course, visited the gal- 
leries of the Louvie — been presented 
to your good king — (lined with our 
ambassador — lounged in the gar- 
dens of the Thuilleries — eaten he at 
the coffee-house on the Boulevard — 
had my pocket picked in the Palais 
Royal — admired Mademoiselle Mais 
at the Theatre Francois — seen the 
grand ballet at the Opera House — 
drank punch at the Caffe des mi lie 
Colonnes, and ogled the pretty and 
bedizened liar-maid— sported my ca- 
briolet in the JBois de Boulogne — 
dined at Roberts’ — attended the sit- 
tings of the Coips Legislatif, and 
the gambling table of the too cele- 
brated Salon; and, after losing some 
hundred pounds at the latter, have 
been consoled with an invitation to 
dine with M. Le Marquis de L— , 
on Thursday next, who docs the ho- 
nors of a weekly banquet, the ex- 
penses of which are paid by your 
virtuous government, in order to 
support an establishment so calcu- 
lated to improve the morals of the 
people. All these scenes are so well 
known to our countrymen, that were 
I writing even to an Englishman, I 
should think it superfluous to de- 
scribe them : it would he ridiculous 
to make the attempt in addressing 


myself to a native, who has so long 
been the arbiter eleyaniiarum of the 
French capital ; l shall content my- 
self, therefore, with one remark, — 
that wherever I go, 1 am astonished 
at the prevalence of gravity and si- 
lence, where I expected notliing but 
gaiety and noise. In viewing the 
remaining treasures of the town, I 
meet eiowds of Parisian amateurs, 
contemplating these master-pieces of 
art with ail the solemnity of profes- 
sional ciitics; and without giving 
vent, by a single expression, to the 
admiration which these objects ne- 
cessarily excite. At your theatrical 
performances of all sorts, no matter* 
what the exhibition may he, whether 
it consist of the deepest tragedy or 
the liveliest comedy, oi farce, panto- 
mine or sentimental drama, not a 
word escapes the lips of the giddiest 
or most ignorant of the audience; 
and every body seems to listen with 
equal attention to the declamation of 
Talma, the nonsense of Punch, or 
the wit of Molieie. At your public 
libraries and subscription reading 
rooms, the same decorum is observ- 
ed ; and no person’s studies are dis- 
turbed by the harangues of t hatter- 
ing # politi<ians, such as you will find 
in cveiy similar establishment of the 
English metropolis: and though, to 
be sure, there is no lack of conver- 
sation among your pedestrians in the 
gardens of the Palais Royal, and 
the Thuilleries, silence again pre- 
vails at your gaming tables ; where, 
when the most excruciating feelings 
are depictured in the countenance of 
an unsuccessful spectator, if a bate, 
or a diable is sometimes heard in a 
low whisper, it is soon checked; and 
the lips of the iU-fated loser, how- 
ever convulsed widh agony, arc not 
allowed to express the sentiments by 
which they are tortured. 

Even at your ball* tbe performers 


* Alluding to a novel mo called j in which the follies of ap Englishman^ com- 

mitted during a fortnight b stay ut Paris, are ridiculed. 
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arc too much occupied in recollecting 
the figures of the dance, and the 
company in examining their steps, 
to admit of much communication. 
It is difficult for the enamoured cava- 
lier to find an opportunity of con- 
veying a few words of admiration 
to his lovely partner, and scarcely a 
sound is heard in the festive hall, 
save, and except the notes of the 
music, and the eternally repeated 
mandates of the ballet-master, while 
he vociferates, “ Chassez d la droite , 
chassez d la gauche. La clmine A n- 
gloise fyr. fyr. At your restaura- 
teurs also I remark, to use the ex- 
pression of one of your writer^ 
“ que e'est une affaire Lien sdriuse 
que le diner” and 1 daily see twenty 
or thirty persons deeply occupied in 
the discharge of this important duty, 
scattered about ar detached tables, 
and swallowing their meat in impe- 
netrable silence. On these occasions 
too, 1 observe, that though the vora- 
cious appetite of John "Hull is the 
'favourite theme of your satirists, 
and affords the subject of many a 
caricature now exhibited at his ex- 
pense in }<>nr print-shops, I begin 
to suspect, from the examples con- 
stantly presented to my notice, that 
my 'friend John is by no means a 
greater feeder than his criticizing 
neighbour. 

When I have no engagement, 1 
usually dine at Bcanvillier't r, in the 
Rue de Richelieu, and while 1 take 
my solitary repast, ( derive no little 
amusement in observing those who 
are seated near me. Among* these l 
have frequently remarked a gentle- 
man whom, from his black cravat, 
large whiskers, and enormous corked 
hat, ] take for an officer, and from 
the ribband which he wears, for one 
of distinction. The individual in 
question usually takes his station at 
a table adjoining mine, so that l am 
necessarily the witness of all his 
proceedings. After carefully fixing 
his napkin in the button-hole of his 
coat, he commences the labours of 
the day, by swallowing an ample 
supply of raw oysters, (the eating 
of which is, I find, considered here 
as great provocative of appetite.) 
With his oysters he consumes at 
least a pound of bread, and washes 
down the whole with a glass of 
JJantzic brandy, lie thru calls for 
<fc La Carte ” and, after having exa- 
<• 


mined its long contents with due de- 
liberation, he gives his written or- 
ders on a slip of paper to the waiter 
to prevent the possibility of a mis- 
take. While these orders are exe- 
cuting he seems to experience no tri- 
fling degree of impatience, at least I 
conclude so, from the eager look 
with which his eyes are directed al- 
most every minute to the elegant 
clock on the chimney-piece, besides 
several similar appeals to his watch. 
At length a basin of rich soup is 
laced before him, and by its side a 
ottle of ehampaigne de la premiere 
qvalite , in a silver ice-pail. Having 
first taken Ids soup, and then three 
or four glasses ot his favourite be- 
verage, he commands the attendance 
of the gan;on , who soon appears with 
the first entree. The following dishes 
then succeed each other in proper 
order : — a large slice of Boialli a la 
sauce piqnante — two cotelettes d la 
minute — t ni fricandeuu dc veau 
aux vpinards — a roasted fowl, stuffed 
with truffles — -various vegetables of 
different hues and kinds — a vol-au - 
vent — an omelette — an apricot tart, a 
sonfle, and a plate of pine-apple jelly. 
This abstemious dinner is followed 
by a dessert of equal moderation , 
consisting of frontage de gruyire, 
grapes, pears, apples, comfits, Chen- 
nuts, dried cherries, brioches , cakes, 
and preserves. Nor are these vari- 
ous articles brought forward only 
to be tasted. IVJy gallant neigh- 
bour is careful not to lose any part 
of the good things set before him. 
After eating the principal contents 
of each dish, he secures the remain- 
der, by dipping a piece of bread in 
the sauce or juice, which bread, when 
properly saturated, is swallowed in 
its turn. The intervals, which occur 
between the appearance of the diflV 
rent entires, are filled up with copious 
draughts of the sparkling cham- 
paigne, and when all the eatables 
are at last consumed, and the bottle 
exhausted to the last drop, lie asks 
for a caff 6, or coffee, which is sweet- 
ened by at least six lumps of refined 
sugar, and followed by a glass of 
the richest liqueur . lie then de- 

mands la carle payante,-*- settles his 
account, gives a few sons to le gar - 
vow, detaches his napkin, resumes 
his fierce cocked ha£ bows en passant 
with becoming gallantry to the pretty 
bar-maid, and marches out of the 
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room* apparently well satisfied with 
the manner in which he lias thus 
discharged one of the most agreea- 
ble parts of liis daily avocations. 

This is a simple and unexagge- 
rated account, not only of the mode 
in which this person usually dines, 
but of the luxury and indulgence 
with which 1 constantly see several 
others of your countrymen take a 
similar meal. 

Now, without pretending to deny 
that we have many persons in Lon- 
don equally fond of good eating, I 
must take the liberty of saying, that 
you will find it difficult to meet with 
an example of similar selfish gratifi- 
cation — something of sociability en- 
ters into the calculations of our most 
decided Epicureans — and i should 
suspect that even a certain alderman 
(whose jollity is proverbial) would 
not relish his tureen of turtle, or his 
haunch of venison, if not shared 


and enlivened by the company of 
some brother bon vivant. 

Go into our most fashionable cof- 
fee houses, and you will see that our 
young men of rank and fashion, 
when they dine alone, are not only 
satisfied with much simpler fare than 
that which your Parisians of a cor- 
responding class require, but also ? 
that the quantity of food commonly 
consumed by the former is infinitely 
less. 

As I have yet seen but little of 
private society, I shall reserve my 
observations on that head till I have 
had better opportunities of examin- 
ing your manners. In the mean 
time 1 hope often to hear from you, 
and depend on your imitating my 
example, in speaking* freely of all 
which draws your attention. 

Adieu, and he assured 

Of my constant regard, 

C. Da UN LET. 


LETTER IV. 


The Marquis c h Vermont . 

London. 

My dear Darnley, 

Before my arrival in this land of 
freedom, I imagined that here at 
least, in private as well as in public 
life, every man would be at liberty 
to follow his own inclinations as 
long as he infringed on no positive 
law. It never occurred to me, there- 
fore, that on such unimportant topics 
-as dress and the division of time, 
a stranger would be called upon to 
alter any of his usual habits. 

1 have, however, already discover- 
ed, that while John Bull claims the 
privilege of making himself ridicu- 
lous in his own way abroad, he al- 
lows no similar indulgence to the 
foreigner in England. 

At Paris we are so accustomed to 
the whims and eccentricities of vour 
countrymen, that a member of the 
four-in-hand club drives his team 
(as he pleases to call his mail coach 
and fiery greys) along the Boulevard , 
or the Plains St. Honors , without 
exciting any more attention than such 
, an equipage would draw in Bond- 
- street or Hy de-park — and one of your 
exquisites , or modern petits maitres, 
accoutred iu all the effeminate ab- 
surdities of the prevailing* fashion, 

* is not more stared at in the Theatre 
Feydeau than he would be at Covent 
Garden or Drury Lane play-houses. 


to Sir Charles Darnley. 

I find there is no reciprocity or? 
these subjects, on which, on the con- 
trary, the most tyrannical uniformity 
is exacted in London. 

While paying a visit half an hour 
earlier than that, which almighty ton 
has marked as appropriate to suc h 
duties, is a crime seldom pardoned — 
wearing a hat an inch too wide in 
the brim — a waistcoat too short, or 
a coat too long, subjects the unfor- 
tunate and unconscious foreigner to 
a suspicion of vulgarity quite suffi- 
cient to banish him from the most 
elegant circles of this gay metropolis. 

I have therefore begun my career 
hy completely new modelling my 
costume , and for that purpose have 
put myself in the hands of the most 
celebrated professors. My hair has 
been cut by Blake, and my coat by 
Allen, my waistcoat and pantaloons 
come from the hands of other artists 
of equal celebrity, each devoted to 
the peculiar line of bis profession . — 
Lock is my hatter,' and Hoby my 
shoe-maker, and as I am assured (to 
adopt the words of an elegant mo- 
dern satirist) that 

“ All is unprofitable, Hat, 

And stale, without a smart cravat, 
Muslined enough to hold its starch, 
The last key-stone of fashion's arch.** 
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A kind English friend has taught 
me, 

a By dint of hand and eye, 

Bow to obtain a perfect tic ” 

•Indeed I am so metamorphosed, that 
vou would scarcely recognize me — 

1 can now pass unquizzed through a 
crowd of dandies; and I had even, a 
few <lays since, the glory of over- 
hearing one of the most renowned 
of these heroes express his approba- 
tion of the brilliant polish which my 
boots displayed. 

in respect to hours, 1 was at first 
guilty of some most ante-diluvian 
mistakes, by knocking at the doors 
of those, to whom l had letters of 
introduction, at a part of the day 
when the only persons expected were 
the milkman, the baker, or the but- 
cher. After having had my patience 
exhausted in waiting at several houses 
for admission, I found it was uni- 
formly denied me, while many a 
yawning footman, as he answered 
my enquiries from the area, said his 
master would not, be visible for at 
least, four hours. I have therefore 
found it necessary on this point also 
to conform to your usages. Being, 
however, habitually an early riser, 
it was essential to my comfort that 
the mornings should not he thrown 
away, and I have found a delightful 
resource in devoting that portion of 
my time to the sights of London. In 
this manner 1 have already been en- 
abled to visit St. Paul's, the Tower, 
Westminster Abbey, and the British 
Museum, without interfering with 
my other pursuits. By this arrange- 
ment (for which I have, as a prece- 
dent, the high authority of the im- 
perial Alexander) I vary and multi- 
ply my enjoyments, and take care 
never to appear in the purlieus of 
hunt ton , till, to use the phrascof one 
of your most celebrated elegantes, 
44 the day is properly aired.” Indeed 
it appears to me that the British ca- 
pital is inhabited by two distinct 
classes of people, one of whom might 
take for its emblem the bee, and the 
other the drone. If at nine o’clock 
1 go into your courts of law, 1 lind 
the learned judges of the land at- 
tended by a numerous and respecta- 
ble bar, and by juries, witnesses, and 
attornies in the lull exercise of their 
important functions. If I extend 
my walk to the city,i read in the 


anxious countenances and rapid 
paces of all I meet, the activity of 
men of business; while carriages 
and waggons of every description, 
loaded with merchandize, shew, that 
in this division of the town the value 
of time is properly appreciated ; 
and if at Ihe dawn of day I take an 
aquatic excursion on your beautiful 
Thames, I lind it already enlivened 
by the animating sight of innume- 
rable vessels ip full sail, carrying 
the fruits of your industry to the 
most distant corners of the earth, or 
bringing home the wealth of the 
world. I often smile, and enjoy a 
moment, of self-approbation, when, 
after an interesting survey of this 
kind, which has busily filled up six 
or seven hours, 1 direct my steps to 
Bond-street, and find the fashiona- 
ble morning just beginning. 

It seems, that in the western part 
of London “ il ne fait pas jour,” as 
we. say in France, till about three 
o’clock of the natural afternoon ; 
and though from thence till seven 
or eight o’clock constitutes the whole 
period between breakfast and dinner, 
vet even that short interval is too 
long for the tedium of idleness. 
What vigilant ingenuity has been 
exercised in devising new methods 
of destroying time and resisting en- 
nui . Yet what languor and apathy 
mark the features of the most cele- 
brated votaries of pleasure. What 
sauntering* indifference is displayed 
in the steps of the well-dressed pe- 
destrians, who, at the accustomed 
.moment, commence their daily pil- 
grimage from the top of Bond-street 
to the end of Pall Mall. Some stop 
at the fruit-shops, and, careless of 
consequences, run up a bill for early 
strawberries, forced peaches, anH 
pine-apple ices, which becomes not 
unfrequently the cause of their end- 
ing their day** within the walls of 
the King’s Bench prison. Some 
empty their purses in bidding for 
useless baubles at the splendid aue* 
tion rooms of Philips and Christie. 
Some are attracted by the grotesque 
prints exhibited at the windows of 
the caricature sellers, and while star- 
ing at them pay dearly for their 
amusement in losing t&eir money 
and watches, which become the prey 
of surrounding pickpockets. Some 
are persuaded to try their fortune at 
the gaming tables or billiard room** 
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and among* the vast crowd of loun- 
gers, scarcely any can resist the va- 
ried temptations which shops of every 
possible kind hold out to the vanity 
or the wants of the passers by. 

The ladies who occupy the splen- 
did equipages which so thickly fill 
the same streets, at the same time, 
seem to be not much better amused 
than the humble loiterers on foot ; 
and not less anxious than they to 
have recourse to everypossible sti- 
mulus which novelty offers, no mat- 
ter at what expense, to dissipate the 
gloom of unoccupied folly. 

At the panoramas, bazaars’, milli- 
ners’, perfumers’, and above all, at 
die jewellers* shops, what strings of 
Jiese carriages are seen, and how 
beautiful, yet how lifeless, do the 
women appear whom they contain. 
Hither they come, not to purchase 
necessaries or even ornaments want- 
id for any particular occasion, but 
“n the vain hope, by lavishing money, 
o get rid of the load of ennui. 

Indeed, I am told, this favourite 
recreation, which your ladies call 
shopping, is often the cause of se- 
rious injury to the fortunes of their 
husbands. And a gentleman, who 
resides here, tells me that he was 
under the necessity of laying down 
his carriage, because he ascertained, 
by dire experience, that while his 
wife possessed an equipage, she could 
not resist the inclination of shewing 
it in Bond-street ; and when there, 
she daily wasted such sums in the 
acquisition of trinkets and other 
costly play-things, as at the end of 
the year amounted to a much larger 
total than his whole income afforded. 

I am conscious, however, that as 
a Frenchman, I am not very patrio- 
tic in criticizing this habit of your 
.English belles, for I am told that 
French China, French gowns, French 
pocket handkerchiefs, French bijou g, 
and above all, French rouge , are the 
articles which form the principal al- 
lurements. 

From five till seven o’clock a mi- 
gration takes place, and I see the 
same well-dressed crowds assembled 
jtfcHyde Park. Here I again admire 
mie charms of the women, the beauty 
ftf the horses, and the neat assort- 
ment of the numerous carriages-— 
hut while I confess that it is impos- 
sible for wealth and magnificence to 
snake a prouder display, I must be 


ermitted to remark, that I observe 
ut few “ merry faces,” that every 
body seems to come hither “ to sec 
and to be seen,” and that in perform- 
ing a task enjoined by vanity and 
fashion, pleasure is rarely enjoyed. . 

Nor can I dismiss this part of my 
subject without expressing my sur- 
prize that, with the whole range of 
so fine a park at their command, the 
frequenters of this favourite prome- 
nade confine themselves to the limit- 
ed and ill-chosen space between Pic- 
cadilly and Cumberland gates, where 
they arc subject not only to the 
smoke of the adjoining houses, but 
also to the annoyance of city fogs, 
whenever an easterly wind prevails ; 
and, in writing to an old inhabitant 
of London, I need not remiud him 
how often that occurs. 

For such inconveniencies, how- 
ever, I suppose they think them- 
selves indemnified, .by being drawn 
into a smaller circle, for l observe, 
that crowds form so material an in- 
gredient in an Englishman’s ideas 
of enjoyment, that every opportu- 
nity is taken of collecting them. 
Nothing on this occasion has sur- 
prised me more, than to see ladies, 
as well as gentlemen, piloting their 
way on horseback between the close- 
drawn ranks of carriages which pa- 
rade up and down. — Is it not strange 
that your wives and daughters should 
thus at once expose themselves to 
considerable risk, and make an exhi- 
bition so very ‘inconsistent with that 
delicacy, which is generally believed 
to form one of the most amiable cha- 
racteristics of Englishwomen? 1 am 
told, indeed, that the fashion is a 
new one, and that it is only within 
these few years, that female eques- 
trians of character have made their 
appearance in this cavalcade. If so, 
let hope, that it is only one of 
those accidental whims, in which the 
most faultless of the sex will occa- 
sionally indulge ; and that, after this 
season, the belles of Britain will dis- 
dain to enter the lists with coachmen 
and barouche-drivers* 

Having presumed In thi« letter to 
censure Ireely, where I though cen- 
sure deserved, I shall hot conclude 
it without performing a more agree- 
able task, in telling you, that take it 
for all in all, I am delighted with 
Loudon. The pleasing contrasts -(as 
I have already^ had occasion to oh* 
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serve) presented in the two distinct 
characters and different habits of the 
commercial and idle parts of the po- 
pulation of this great city, afford 
avast and amusing variety of objects. 

Indeed, I have so many present, 
that my only difficulty consists in 
selecting between things equally in- 
teresting. — In my early excursions, 
I hesitate between a walk to Kcn- 
sington-Gardens, which, though de- 
serted, are delightful in fine weather, 
or a visit of curiosity to the Wet- 
Docks, the British Museum, the 
Com Is of Law, or the Exhibition at 
Somerset -House. When the pro- 
tracted morning of fashion begins, 
I find it no less difficult to determine, 
whether I will join the gay pro- 
ineiidders in St. James’s -street- 


spend two or three hours in examin- 
ing the numberless tieasuresof some 
of your many interesting shops — or 
avail myself of that liberality, which 
has opened the splendid Picture Gal- 
leries of Lords Grosvenor and Staf- 
ford, and others, to the inspection 
of the public; and when evening 
approaches, I am again puzzled, 
(thanks to your friendly recommen- 
dations) between a number of invi- 
tations to dinner, balls, and other 
assemblies, all of which it is impos- 
sible to accept. — Of them I shall say 
nothing at present, my letter being 
already too long ; but shall reserve 
my remarks on private society till 
my next. Adieu, then, 

And believe me ever your’s, 

Le Marquis De Vermont. 


TO CLARA. 

Mv Clara! when each summer flow’r 
Is blooming m its pride again. 

I’ll fly to thee, and one sweet hour 
Shall pay me for an age of pain. 

One gentle word — one dear caress — 

One look or smile will then suffice 

To welcome, from the wilderness, 

A wand’ier into Paradise. 

Tho* here, when friends around I sep. 

My heart its sorrow smothers; 

’Twould rather weep its tears wttli thee, 

. Than joy in smiles with others. 

For wheu my life’s fair prospect seem’d 
A cheerless solitude — a blight— 

Thine eje upon its darkness beam’d. 

And sunn’d it into life and light. 

And as a lone, but lovely flow’r, 

Which, when all other flow’is depait. 

Still bloomcth in its ruin’d bow’i, 

Thou bloomest in my lonely heart. 

And shall I, then, the rose forget. 

Which seem’d in hope’s wreath braided ; 
And, like a spirit, lingers yet, 

When all the rest have faded > 

Oh, no’ the heart, which is the seat 
Of love like mine, can never rove: 

Its fragile pulse may cease to beat. 

But never — never cease to love! 

For love is past the earth’s controul. 
Unshackled as the ocean wave ; 

U i» eternal as the soul. 

And lives and blooms beyond the grave. 

It is a link of pleasure’s chain, 

A never-ending token. 

Whose lustre and whose strength remain, 
When all, save that, are brokeu. 


Azar. 
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' Lady Seldon was weeping, and 
the violent efforts, she used to restrain 
her grief, only rendered it the more 
hysterical — her husband was dying 

but she wept not that the friend 

of her youth was departing from 
her — that he who soothed her in 
sickness and in sorrow, and who 
brightened her hour of gaiety, was 
leaving her to waste her lone hours 
in widowhood. No — all these re- 
collections were lost in the over- 
whelming grief, that their separa- 
tion would he eternal. She could 
have borne his death without an 
apparent pang — her sense of duty 
had, through life, so governed her 
feelings, that they appeared almost 
extinct — but they were the more 
concentrated from the restraint — 
and now that she had suffered them 
to overcome her, they mocked her 
endeavours to stifle them. Yet, for 
worlds, she would not have suffered 
her children to witness her weak- 
nes; and, at length, her exhausted 
frame, worn with contending emo- 
tious, found relief in slumber. It 
would have been curious to an ob- 
server of nature, to have compared 
the agitated sleep of Lady Seldon, 
her convulsive start that threatened 
every instant to awaken her, with 
the placid and gentle repose of her 
lord, the unconscious cause of her 
sufferings. 

Lord Seldon was an atheist — he 
was dying — his physicians doubted 
if he could live throughout the en- 
suing week-; and his lady, who had 
been brought up in the strictest 
tenets of the Christian religion, 
feared he would die an unbeliever. 
Was there any hope she could now 
effect that, which for the space of 
eighteen years had been the aim 
and busines of her life ? Daily had 
she urged the topic, and was always 
answered by her husband with ex- 
quisite good humour. She felt the 
^elusive hope, that the morrow 
J&wnld’ prove more propitious than 
Jifo-day. Once, and once only, when 
ffiihe urged him beyond his strength, 
jp having exhausted all her eloquence 
in favour of Christianity, and fin d- 
inghim still regardless, she could 
tio longer restrain her anger, but 
with clasped hands and raised eyes, 


she exclaimed aloud, — “ Behold, Oh 
Lord, the worm that dares deny thy 
existence and authority!” — then, 
bending her eyes on her husband 
with a look of desperation, she con- 
tinued, — “ And I had fixed my 
heart on a confirmed atheist — a man 
on whom the breath of heaven should 
not wander.” Lord Seldon was now 
evidently displeased. — “Emily,” said * 
he, “ when I see that religion, whose 
merits you are always asserting, 
cannot even teach you to command 
our temper, you will not blame my 
umility, when, I fear, its salutary 
effects might he equally lost upon 
myself.” — He then hastily left the 
room, and his Countess internally 
vowed never more to name religion 
in his presence Lady Seldon, how- 

ever, descanted daily, nay hourly, 
on its merits to her two children ; 
and she never failed to set forth, 
in glowing colours, the horrors of 
atheism, and the certain fate that 
awaited it: — perhaps an indofined 
hope, that she might reach the father’s 
heart through the medium of his 
children, mingled itself with her 
exertions ; but surely she was mis- 
taken in the means she took to obtain 
this end. 

Her children, George and Laura, 
well remembered, that their Sunday 
pastimes had always been disturbed 
and prevented by their mother, but 
they vainly tasked their memories 
for the recollection of a single un- 
kind word from their father. A false- 
hood, a theft however trivial, an mi- ^ 
kindness to each other, he would not 
easily have pardoned ; but they were 
amiable, kind-tempered children, 
and had never so offended to deserve 
his reproof. Lady Seldon, on the 
contrary, had often found them re- 
miss in their religious duties; and 
though, at first, in early youth, their 
little inattentions were easily par- 
doned, yet now they were of an 
age to understand their duties, and 
to fulfil them ; they found her harsh 
and unrelenting. Her temper was 
not naturally bad, but Her religious 
feeling$ had received a wound from 
the continued infidelity of her hus- 
band, that could not be' healed ; afid 
this gave added asperity to her 
opinions, and severity towards her 
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children. It was, therefore, in vain 
she assured them, Atheists were the 
worst of human beings; that they were 
condemned to condign and eternal 
punishment. They well knew their 
father’s opinions, and would not be- 
lieve one they loved so well could be 
denied a resting-place in heaven. — 
It was, perhaps, unfortunate for her 
purpose, that LordSeldon’s life had 
oeen exemplary ; he had fulfilled 
every duty, public and private. He 
was so rich in intellectual know- 
ledge, that he could afford to pay its 
tribute wherever he, found it; his 
temper and disposition, naturally 
good, had been so well regulated, 
that he cast a sunshine over all with 
whom ho associated; her endeavours, 
therefore, to inspire her children with 
horror of their father’s opinions 
were unavailing, and they had this 
bad effect ; they led them to make 
invidious comparisons, disadvantage- 
ous both to herself and to her religi- 
ous teuets; they he gan to doubt the 
truth of what their mother told them, 
and to doubt, they say, is to he lost. 
Had Lady Seldon, instead of dwell- 
ing on the inflexible justice, shewed 
the unlimited mercy of her God, she 
had conquered. — Christianity would 
have acquired new beauty in their 
eyes, from its clemency in pardoning 
even those who denied .its power and 
authority. She disdained, however, 
to use this advantage ; she would 
rather govern by fear than love ; and 
as she never addressed herself to 
God without fear and trembling at 
her own comparative insignificance, 
in the same '^degree she felt her 
superiority, and the degradation of 
those whose faith was not so firmly 
founded as her own. — She shuddered, 
on discovering the wavering opinions 
of her children, who were too artless 
to conceal them ; and she forgot her 
love for her husband, when she con- 
sidered him the original cause of her 
children’s apostacy. 

A great change had lately taken 
place in Lord Seldon, an hereditary 
malady was fast destroying the seeds 
of life — his wife now thought it. her 
duty to renew every endeavour for 
his conversion, for once she appealed 
eloquently, for she appealed to the 
heart, she descanted long on the im- 
measurable power of the Almighty 
— she told him that even yet it was 
not too late, “Repent — believe— have 
Eur. Mag. VoL 82 . 


ou faith,” said she, her heart upon 
er lips, as she turned to the dying 
sufferer. “If there be a God,” said he, * 
“ good works will be more acceptable 
in his eyes, than blind faith, pro- 
nounced" on the threshold of exist- 
ence ; and those benefits my station, 
my own wishes, have enabled me 
to confer upon others, will be my pro- 
pitiation with the Eternal.” “ If,” 
murmured his wife — but he had sunk 
from excessive debility on his pillow, 
and was totally unequal to further 
conversation. Lady Seldon left his 
apartment to indulge her sorrow 
freely, and it was after this unsatis- 
factory attempt she had sunk into 
the agitated slumber we before men- 
tioned. — She awoke from a long 
sleep unrefreshed, hut with renewed 
composure, she then descended to 
the drawing-room, where her chil- 
dren were weeping for their father. 

“ Dry your tears, Laura — George, I 
am ashamed of this weakness, when 
you ought, both of you, to rouse all 
your energies to save your father’s 
soul from eternal punishment, you 
are mourning over his mere bodily 
ailments. Come with me, and save 
him, or take warning by beholding 
the death-bed of an Atheist.” George 
put his hands to his forehead, his 
body was convulsed; Laura threw 
her arms around him. “ Dear bro- 
ther,” whispered she, “if he should 
die unbelieving, our prayers, and 
his virtues, will secure him an asy- 
lum in heaven.” Lady Seldon led the 
way to his apartment — they stepp’d 
softly — so softly that the dying man 
did not hear them — A sad change 
had taken place in his appearance 
within the last few hours — liis dis- 
solution was rapidly approaching — 
one damp cold hand supported his 
head above the pillow, the other 
hung listlessly by tlie side of his 
couch — It was a warm autumnal 
evening — the sun was sinking in un- 
clouded glory, amid burnished clouds 
below the horizon — the soft south 
breeze, that played gently through 
the open window, waved the cluster** 
ing curls of his dark brown hair, 
darker from being contrasted with 
the livid paleness of his cheek — he 
had not observed the entrance of his 
family, and was thinking aloud — 
“Spiritof nature,” said he, “howdi- 
vine are thy works, liow delightful 
their effects, bear me gently into futu- 
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rity— I have not sought to develope 
thy mystery — 1 have only w oi shipped 
thee in the bright sun— in the soft 
moon— in tin g iec n fields— in human 
nature— in my fronds— in my wife 
—my rhildien! Art thou satisfied 
with such woiship — the worship of 
the heait'” — “On — no— no — he is 
not — he cannot be — what do you 
mean by the spirit of nature ?” in- 
ter* upted his wife. “ That which 
produced this world and myriads of 
others — that which produced thee, 
my sweet Emily, and my beloved 
children.” — “ My dear father,” c 1 ied 
Laura, her countenance brightening 
witli renewed hope, “ we shall meet 
again in heaven,” he piest her to his 
bosom, and, with a voice rendered 
s almost inatticulale bj emotion, said, 
“I hope so, it time he a heaven, I 
am sure so — and now my sweet chil- 
dren, to you I will confess what hu- 
man pride would still uige me to 
conceal, that I would give up all, 
even this last hour of your endear- 
ments,. to purchase a thorough con- 
viction that we should meet again — 
1 go without feat, but I go cheer- 
lessly, 1 would purchase the hope 
that brightens your In ow, my Laura,” 
continued he, as he convulsively prest 
her lingers. — “ I am without tear,” 
repeated he, “ but without hope,” 
and relaxing the grasp by whic h he 
held his daughter’s hand, he sank 
upon his pillow. 

The sun had scarcely sunk below 
the horizon — the attendant clouds, 
still in gorgeous splendour, lingered 
to tint with varied beauty the wes- 
tern heaven • the same delicious ail 
still played aioundJus fmehead — he 
had spoken but an instant be* fore, 
and he will never speak again, he 
will wake no moie to lejoicing — he 
will no more watch for and hail the 
returning spring, the eternal re- 
pioduction of nature — no — that form 
of manly beauty will shoitlybe food 
lor worms — the hie of that eye is 
lied that often would persuade be- 
fore his tongue gave hath to elo- 
quence — how soon will all recollec- 


tion of him he banished from the 
earth — he who apparently w r as the 
centre of a little woild, dealing sun- 
shine oi discontent, as he directi d 
or denied his approving glance. — H 
is singulai to consider that a unit 
taken iiom the sum of human beings 
makes no alteration in the general 
law r ; and that the bioken hearts of 
his neatest and deaiest connections 
go for nothing in the scale of gene- 
ral happiness. 

It was soon found that his sleep 
was that of death. Lady Seldon 
had given the lesson she sought to 
give, but not in the wav she intend- 
ed — her childieii’s opinions wen* no 
longer wavering — then father had 
confessed, unasked, that to the good 
atheism is not happiness — he himself 
lamented most earnestly that he felt 
no belief in a future state ot i \ist- 
ence— there hadbeenfm Imntlnough 
life no consolatory tu ling to sooth 
his sol iow at the* death oi aincml: 
for he had no hope m an eternal le- 
uniou — he believed that all things 
must have birth, and flourish, and 
then pass aw ay as though they had 
never been — hut although tliej dune 
to the hope their lathei was denied, 
yet did then religion ddici gn ally 
fiom Lady Seldon’s ; they would 
contend that there weir better aigu- 
ments than force in favoui ot c hris- 
tianity — that it was a Chiistian’s 
duty to heal, and not to wound; to 
forgive, and not to revile ; to look 
with pity on those, who weie denied 
the consolations of religion; to ic- 
giet theic was one vast source of 
happiness unopened *to them, and 
not to hunt them down, as is but too 
often the case, perverting the course 
of justh e to satisfy implacable ven- 
geance on victims incapable of rc- 
sistanc e. This onlightc ned ( hristia- 
liity they found most conducive to 
happiness — and the sneers of the* 
world, and the lepioofs of their mo- 
thei, never aftei wards induced them 
to alter their principles 

liuMANiT aii Amici s. 
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ON THE EPISTOLARY STYLE. 
(Translated from “ Lf Mnsct” 


' There are few persons who ex- 
perience flu* necessity of delivering 
nil oration, or of composing a dis- 
sertation or a poem : while there is 
scarcely an individual who has not 
otiMsion, at one time or other, to 
wi ite a letter. A knowledge of letter- 
writing should, therefore, he placed 
among the elements of a useful edu- 
cation. It is of particular import- 
ance ii; the e lueation of females; 
for, if we except the few whose 
minds . re directed to literary pur- 
suits, the r»M require only an ac- 
quaintance with letter-writing. To 
them liteiafure, properly speaking, 
i> .1 meie object of curiosity, so that 
it is from an ignoram e of the epis- 
tolary style alone, that they tan 
experieme any inconvenient c. We 
use the won! ignorance, heiause it is 
of much gieat. r importance to them 
to avoid faults than to become ac- 
quainted with hi auties. We seldom 
mike any obv nation on a letter 
wiitten in a simple »tyle; hut we 
cannot well a\ *ui smiling at the 
uIIm tatiou of ( v elicit* r. 

Style may he termed the order in 
whicli we piesent our thoughts, and 
tlie manner in wliiih we express 
them. The sublime style consists 
in grand and generous conceptions, 
expressed with energy and dignity; 
in bold and impassioned sentiments, 
clothed in a brilliant and lively co- 
louring. Of this style wc meet with 
numerous examples*, in the fum ral 
orations of Bossuet, and in the 
Athalia and Pluedrns of Racine. * 
When, on the contrary, we have 
only to describe the milder affec- 
tion free opinions, details incapable 
of elevated emotions or of daring 
images, we should then employ that 
tempered style, which interests us '.n 
Veifot, and charms us in Fcnelon.f 
If wc seek for models of the simple 
style, we should study Fontaine, or 
jScvigiu’4 lit perusing these writers, 
we are enchanted w r ith that delicious 
negligence of manner, which capti- 
vates our attention without seeming 


to command it; with expressions, 
which nature alone seems to have 
dictated; with that easy communica- 
tion of sentiment which makes one 
soul known to another ; and where 
tlie heart seeks not to veil itself in 
the mask of the understanding. 

The epistolary style, however, 
mint not he supposed incapable of 
elevation and warmth. Of this, the 
Letters of Rousseau are sufficient 
evidences. But as they were in- 
tended for the press, they are letters 
more in name than in destination. 
They are either dissertations, or de- 
scriptions of travels, or nominees, 
written in the epistolary form. In 
a word, they are works, subjected to 
the different laws which literature 
imposes on these different species of 
w riting. 

We here talk only of private let- 
ters, with which the publii are sup- 
posed to he unacquainted, and the 
sole object of which is to transmit to 
him, who receives them, the thoughts 
of the person by whom they are dic- 
tated. They are intended for those 
who are deprived, by their absence, 
of that pleasure and information 
which they would derive from our 
presence. The advantages of this 
distant commerce of thought is hap- 
pily expressed hyEloisa, in her Epis- 
tle to Abelard, by L'ulardcdu. 

Ecris moi, jc 1c veux. Ce comracice 
ctichdulcur, 

A i tnable epanchenient de IVsprit et du 
cocur, 

Cot art de converser sans sc voir, sans 
s’entendre, 

Ce muet cutretien si chanuant ct si 
tendre, 

L’Art d’ccrire, Abelard, fut sans doute 
inveutd 

Par Tamante captive, et I’amaut agitS. 

From ibis definition, or rather 
description of the epistolary style, 
•arise all the rules to which it is sub- 
jected. These rules arc few, and 
may all be reduced to one. As 
a letter and its reply is merely a eon- 
v ersation between two who are absent, 


* Also in the Paradise Lost of Milton. 

* 1 Addison is also a good model of this style. 

I bwift is also esteemed for simplicity of style. 
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they should write as they would 
speak to each other if they were pre- 
sent; that is, with that openness, 
that ease, agreeableness, and even 
negligence, which a familiar conver- 
sation either requires or permits. 
A letter to a superior should be re- 
spectful; to an equal, frank and 
open ; and to a friend, light and 
playful. In a word, propriety 
should be the pole-star or a letter- 
writer, aild the character of propriety 
is to adapt itself to persons, circum- 
stances, times, and situations. 

As ease and perspicuity are the 
most valuable ornaments of conver- 
sation* they arc also the simplex 
munditiis of letter-writing — the most 
simple, and, at the same time, the 
most elegant character that can pos- 
sibly belong to the epistolary style. 

As we speak, so should we write, for 
no other purpose than that of com- 
municating our thoughts to each 
other. The choice and propriety of 
terms ought, therefore, to be the 
first consideration of a letter-writer; 
fur if he use terms which admit of 
two meanings, he can have no cer- 
tainty that they will be understood 
in the sense which he pretended to 
affix them. 

Precision is another quality of 
letter-writing, which seldom can be 
dispensed with, unless we choose to 
dispense with propriety ; for if re- 
quires no argument to shew, that we 
cannot make our thoughts or wishes 
understood too soon. Precision, 
however, differs from ease and per- 
spicuity in this principal feature, 
tnat the latter qualities of style 
belong to letters of every possible 
description, while precision is con- 
fined to a certain class. It is a class, 
however, that embraces all the dif- 
ferent species of letter-writing, ex- 
cept two, namely, those of love and 
friendship. The truth of what Gres- 
set says, will be quickly recognized 
by every lover : 

L' esprit n'est jamais las d’ccrirc, 

Lorsque le cceur est de moitii;. 

When the* hand, therefore, only 
obeys the impulse of the heart, a let- 
ter may, without inconvenience, ex- 
tend to four pages. Love delights 
in affections, protestations, and repe- 
titions. Should its inattentive pen 
retrace incessantly the same ardours, 
tha'a&me oaths, bagatelles, and even 


puerilities, these repetitions will still 
possess a latent charm, which love 
only can either appreciate or per- 
ceive. 

The same may be affirmed of friend- 
ship. It is a talker, and delights in' 
words. As it loves confidence, it 
seeks to he acquainted with every* 
thing. Love is not so ambitious of 
knowledge ; it regards only the se- 
crets of the heart, and the state of 
its affections. It looks to the beloved 
object alone, not to the relation that 
exists between it and others. Friend- 
ship is not so easily satisfied. It 
must be acquainted with the senti- 
ments and ideas, the fears and hopes, 
the projects of everyday, the dreams 
of every night, the interests of the 
family: in a word, every thing con- 
nected with the object of its solici- 
tude. It embraces every thing; it 
must know every thing*; nor can it 
rest satisfied, until the entire soul is 
laid open to its view. The epistolary 
style, therefore, can he subjected to 
no rules, with regard to love and 
friendship ; and it reminds us of St. 
Augustin’s answer, when asked, 
u bat, was the most proper manner 
of addressing the Supreme living. 
“ Love,” said he, “ and you may ad- 
dress him afterwards as you please ” 
This expression may be properly 
applied to lovers and to friends. — 
He who writes under the impulse 
of the heart may say every thing he 
pleases, and in what manner he 
pleases. Nothing can displease : 
nothing can be out of place; or, at 
least, nothing will appear to be so. 
Love is blind, ami friendship is in- 
dulgent. 

Rules and instructions can avail 
us, therefore, only in letters, which 
participate of neither of these affec- 
tions ; they arc useful, however, in 
every other species of epistolary 
communication; for in all, except 
these two alone, precision is not 
only a merit, but a strict, obligation. 
Prolixity is inconvenience, and dif- 
fusion, verbiage. 

Precision, however, must not lead 
us to obscurity. Extremes meet, 
and obscurity is generally the result 
of too^ much precision. 

J’evite d’etre long, et je deviens obscur. 

This should be carefully avoided. 
To transform a commission which 
we give, a fact wl^idi we relate, an 
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idea which we communicate, or a 
sentiment which we express, into 
an enigma, is evidently to mistake 
the principal intention of epistolary 
commerce. Obscurity, however, is 
not the only ill that results from 
extreme precision ; for it likewise 
degenerates into dryness and in- 
sipidity; another rock from which 
the letter - writer should carefully 
keep aloof. He who speaks wishes 
to he heard ; he who writes wishes 
to be read ; and as we quickly move 
the cup from our lips if it has not 
some tincture of sweetness, so also 
is the attention soon wearied, if not 
supported by a certain agrtUnent , or 
felicity of style. We must not, how- 
ever, seek to captivate attention by 
those measured, harmonious periods 
from which the orator derives such 
important advantage. 

Long and sonorous periods, in a 
familiar conversation, would fatigue 


the most indulgent hearer ; hut to 
him who peruses a letter, it is still 
more intolerable. He who reads is 
sooner disgusted than he who hears, 
because he perceives more calmly, 
and, consequently more clearly, the 
absurdity of such affectation. The 
brief style, or, in other words, that 
style which unites brevity with pro- 
priety of expression, is, therefore, 
peculiarly adapted to epistolary com- 
munications. We should reject those 
parentheses, which interrupt the prin- 
cipal sense by unnecessary ideas, and 
which embarrass it, under the pre- 
tence of rendering it more evident. 
If a developement be necessary, let 
it follow in the next sentence, rather 
than suffer it to arrest the progress 
of the discourse. 

Finally, the epistolary style should 
be light, but not bounding ; rapid, 
but not laconic ; and free, but not 
licentious. 


♦SKETCHES FROM NATURE, 
No. 3. 

(The Sequel of No. 1. Vol. 81. 410.^ 


It was on a calm and placid even- 
ing at the close of the year, when I 
rambled forth, after a few months’ 
absence, in the neighbourhood of 
the spot that was endeared to my 
recollection by the eventful exit of 
the unfortunate youn^ officer. It 
had been my intention to rove 
through some of the delightful and 
enchanting walks with which it 
abounds, and meditate on the amaz- 
ing power, and infinite benevolence 
of Deity, displayed as they are, more 
legibly in scenery like this ; what 
matchless skill may we not trace in 
the formation of the majority of in- 
sects, that dart continually to and fro 
in the sun-beams, unable to contain 
themselves for very excess of happi- 
ness ; — oh ! how the heart leaps with 
joy to witness their dwarf hut not 
the less positive pleasure ; six thou- 
sand years, and day by day of each, 
hath his beneficent eye beheld my- 
riads of myriads feasting on his 
bounty; oh! blest employment! 
worthy of a God ! 

But there was a tint of melancholy, 
that involuntarily associated itself 
with these gratifying meditations, 


and it was in vain I strove against 
it. The forms, that moved around 
me, appeared not to he actuated by 
the animation and spirit of life, hut 
passed and repassed mechanically; 
even the occasional glances of beau- 
tiful bright eyes, as the light form 
of rural beauty glided by me, were 
insufficient to call my mind from the 
gloom of departed days; — there 
thought seemed to settle, a.id under 
the impulse of this feeling I resolved 
on visiting the spot, that was doubly 
hallowed, as the altar where the 
pledge of earliest love had first been 
offered, and since having become 
the resting-place of one of those 
youthful wretched beings; — a tear 
stood in, my eye as I thought on what 
they were — on what they are— on 
their hapless love (as Marianne em- 
phatically termed it) a love so tender 

— so true — and so disastrous I stood 

beside the grave with a degree of 
solemn veneration — it was newly 
made — the turf was neat and flou- 
rishing — here and there might he 
seen the faded flowers, that the kind 
hand of affection or delicate friend- 
ship had scattered round it.— A neat 
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and unobtrusive bcad-stf' 1 ^ bore (by 
his own particular desire) tins in- 
scription : — 

In memory of Lieut- William B , 

Act. SO, Ol’iit. May 10, 1812. 

« In the midst of life we are in death. 

It was one of those mementos that 
speak to the heart, having for its ob- 
not so much the eulogy c»t the 
i lead, as the benefit of the living; 
and was a tribute of warmest atten- 
tion, not the offering of heartless 
ostentation. 

On a small eminence, a few yards 
to the right, stood the little yew-tree 
of which, on his death-bed, he spoke 
with such deep and animated feeling 
—it was fresh and greensand the 
gentle zephyr sighed as it swept 
through its ‘foliage. The setting 
sun was half buried in the horizon, 
and his shorn beams fell objiquely 
on this interesting little mound— 
thus too he shone upon their earliest 
vows ; then it was in the spring, 
when all nature seemed bursting in- 
to life ; and all in unison the bud- 
ding trees — the verdant turf the 
opening flowers — the joyous birds 
the southern winds — spoke with one 
general voice of future bliss— hut 
not for them— there seemed, to my 
mind, to have been something omi- 
nous in the situation : it was a fool- 
ish thought, earth is a field of graves 

every step we take we tread on 

human dust. Now, the same peace 
was written on the face of nature ; 
but it appeared more like the peace 
of death than the quiet harmony of 
blest existence. The sear and yellow 
leaves fled, one by one, in silence to 
the ground the brown enclosures 
of late gathered corn — the chilly air 
the leaves of various flowers wi- 
thered and strown— the desolation 
that was -creeping over all — only 
the yew-tree, with its graves beneath, 
was still the same. 

I thought 'on the youth who slept 
beneath my feet— on ‘the quiet repose 
he now enjoyed — and 1 could not 
hut contrast the tumultuous tenor of 
his bustling life with the stillness of 
liis grave— his melancholy presenti- 
ments have now met their sad reali- 
zation — and that heart which but a 
few mouths ago was wildly agitated 
with gloomy doubts and lears, is at 
,rest now— the mightiest waves of 

r human W eal or woe sweep over it in 


[Sept, 


vain. My imagination bore me hack 
to that period, when lie was pouring 
forth his soul to Marianne a few 
moments ere he breathed his last — 
The hand that so fervently clasped 
her is powerless, — the eye that so 
fondly marked her is closed,— the 
tongue, the vehicle of thought, is 
mute, — and the bosom, that beat with 
the glow of purcst'and fondest emo- 
tion, that throbbed so wildly, that 
foreboded so darkly, that loved so 
tenderly— is quiet as the turf that 
coldly wraps it. 

The clanking* monotone of the 
cliurch-ynrd gate, swinging to and 
fro on its worn hinges, warned me 
of an intruder. It was poor Joseph 
the sexton— a feeble, grey-beaded, 
infirm, old man; who,* even in the 
winter of his days, seemed to pos- 
sess the spirit ami vivacity of spring 1 
—not that he was (as many of his 
calling are) devoid of feeling ; hut, 
possessing that generous warm-heart- 
ed disposition that glows at the hap- 
piness of another, be had never hueii^ 
long without catching the spirit of 
sympathy from some blest companion 
or acquaintance, when there was no- 
thing in his own circumstances to 
call forth his feelings of exhilaration ; 
and, moreover, the “ lines having 
fallen to him,” for the most part, 
“ in pleasant places,” if he bad not 
met with much in his career to ele- 
vate him, he had experienced little 
to depress him. He was the chroni- 
cler of the village, — reputed a calcu- 
lator of destinies, caster of births, 
watcher on St. Mark’s eve, and was 
generally supposed to he aware of 
the deaths and marriages of the com- 
ing year ; it was even currently re- 
ported he kept a register, that took a 
prospective view of these important 
occurrences. 

Anxious to learn something con- 
cerning the fate of Marianne, 1 step- 
ped towards him, and entered into 
conversation. “ Yours is a rural 
plot of ground— a place which, after 
all the storms of life, the proud and 
the ambitions might well coveU- 
where the melancholy and plaintive 
heart might desire to be laid, and 
calmly sleep the sleep of death.’ 
“ Aye, aye, sir,” was his reply,— 
u we’ve a pretty bit of ground enough 
—and many’s the weary heart that 
sleeps soundly under it. I’ve known 
some in my days,” continued he, his 
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grey locks trembling as he spake, 
“ lv’e known some in my days that 
have found a softer pillow here than 
ever the world afforded.” “ You 
knew Lieutenant W. 11.” said L 
44 Ah ! poor fellow ! hut 1 shall know 
him no more — and that’s a sorrow — 

I rtid sometimes think, when 1 should 
die and leave old Margaret, he was 
the man that Providence sent to be- 
friend her — it seems like a dream — 
here am I, crawling among the graves 
of my juniors — every stone, as it 
stares me in the face, seems so say, 

4 what art thou doing above ground ?’ 
and J often fancy, J am hut like a 
late watcher, that should have been 
sleeping in the dust of the earth 
long before now.” There is a dispo- 
sition in the heart of the mourner, 
that seeks to identify itself with the 
sorrows of others ; and, under the 
impulse of this disposition, poor Jo- 
seph wound into the story ol the 
fate of William his own griefs. 

“ But Marianne,” continued 1, 

“does she still resident ?” 

“She! poor dear creature! no— no 
—not now.” “ She used to come 
every night and sit where you are 
sitting--- but she never wept — there 
for hours would die sit and gaze on 
that little hillock-- I’ve watched her 
many a time — 1 tried at first to con- 
sole her, but she sighed so heart- 
broken] y-~- 1 thought she did not like 
it, so 1 never after spoke to her — 
site would have stayed all night if 
they had not eome for her, and when 
she went— she would turn at every 
two or three steps and look, and 
sometimes go back to the grave 
again, and then” — the tear rolled 
down the furrows of his aged cheek 
— he paused a moment — “ and there 
kneeling down and kissing the turf, 
would afterwards rise and suffer hor- 
self to be led home. 1 remember,” 
continued he, “ I shall never forget 
the last time ; she was to set out for 
Lisbon the next day — she came alone 
and not as before, In deep mourning, 
but all in white— on entering the 
church-yard, she looked around to see, 
that there were no observers— having 
spent some time in strewing flowers 
round the grave — she knelt and 
seemed to pray ; then, taking some 
rosemary from her bosom, she placed 


it at the head, singing a plaintive 
hymn — she sat and talked— I crept 
near unobserved, and beard her 
sayiug, 4 J sing the worms away 
— they will not feed on thee— but 
listen to my song— the roses— lilies— 
harebells— rosemary, and flowers and 
herbs of every scent and hue, all die 
for sorrow on thy grave— the sun 
looks mournfully upon it— and dirges 
sound "in every whispering breeze — 
I go— oh t that 1 could but, might 
but die — die now, and sleep in peace 
beside thee — no — 1 must not — on the 
Lusian sands my charnel bouse must 
be’— she then turned quickly round, 
and, seeing me, fainted and fell across 
the mound— next day they set out, 
she and her mother — and three weeks 
ago her mother came home, M arianne 
died the day they arrived at Lisbon” 
— “ What!” exclaimed 1, 44 the beau- 
tiful — the lovely — the accomplished 
Marianne gone to the grave of true 
rest — 

“ Where never, never, care or pain, 
Shall reach her innocent heart again.” 

Methonght I could flee the hum- 
ble spot of earth, that contained all 
that remains of that young, guilt- 
less, hut wretched creature. The 
lines of our immortal bard power- 
fully pressed themselves on iny mind. 

“ And wc thought as \vc hollow’d his 
, narrow bed, 

And smooth’d down his lonely pillow, 
That the foe and the stranger should 
tread o’er his head, 

And we far away on the billow. 

“ Lightly they’ll talk of the spirit that’s 
gone”— 

But she shall not hear them — she 
shall not heed them — her spirit hath 
entered into its rest — beyond the 
flight of human hope and tear; and 
the tear and the joy, and the sigh 
and the smile of tliis world no more 
disturb her sweet repose, than the 
surges of ocean the face of the sky 
“ Poor Marianne!” exclaimed the 
sexton, “ Poor Marianne !” sighed 
I ; — even sullen echo seemed to sym- 
pathize, and softly whispered, “ Poor 
Marianne !” 

J. U. \V. 
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Translation of Mrs • Upie's French Lines* 




TO ROSALINE. — From the French. 

My Rosaline, while far from thee. 

All day, all night, alas! 1 mourn. 

•At length, my happiest hours, I see. 

Are vanished, never to return. 

That infant God, to whom we how. 

No more shall empire boast o’er me; 

Or if he gains my notice now, 

’Tis only when 1 think on thee. 

1 Emma’s power no more shall prove. 

Nor more Louisas beauty see ; 

Twice during life one cannot love. 

My Rosaline, as I’ve lov’d thee. 

By one unvarying feeling sway’d. 

Thee, only, I with love could view ; 

For still, the most attractive maid 
J’vc always thought the fairest too. 

Hymen, T see, with glad success 
Preparing now thy love to crown ; 

And soon my Rosaline will bless 
The happiest husband ever known. 

His lot will all my envy move ; 

Oh, that he had this heart of mine* 

That the blcss’d youth might better love. 

And feel the bliss of being thine! 

Love' thou advisest me in vain ; 

To fond desires I’ll yield no more; 

Ambition rouses me again : — 

He, for each age, has joys in store. 

But vain his promise seems to me. 

To make one true enjoyment mine; 

And Fortune’s lover still must be 

Less happy far, sweet girl! than thine. 

Amelia Opie. 


TRANSLATION OF MRS. OPIE’S FRENCH LINES. 


( Inserted in our Number for July , page 48 . J 


Iris, of life’s bright morn the glories fade. 
Glories, in which thy triumphs were display’d ; 
But thy Alexis proves this welcome truth, 

That faithful Love survives the bloom of youth : 
Nor will his constant heart’s fond image cease, 
For they, who, gifted with the power to please, 
Retain nnchang'd m spite of envious time 
That magic charm, arc ever in their prime. 
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A VOCABULARY OF PROPER NAMES AND WORDS, 

Relating’ to the Persons and Circumstances of the French Revolution , and 
explanatory of the Factions and principal Occurrences of that Era . 


. Alarmists. — Persons in the habit 
of spreading disastrous reports, both 
false and true. 

Anarchists. — A name given by the 
* Gironde party to the members of the 
National Convention, who were par- 
tisans of Marat , and supporters of 
the reign of terror. 

Anti-Revolutionists. — Supporters 
of the Rourbon government, and 
enemies to the Revolution. 

Apitoyeurs. — Pi tiers. — A name 
given at fhe first breaking out of the 
Revolution to those, who felt com- 
passion for the emigrants and op- 
pressed clergy. 

Aristocrats.— Supporters of the 
old Bourbon government, and of the 
privileged orders. 

Assemblies. — These Assemblies 
were numerous: the first was, the 
44 Assemble des Notables (nobles) met 
at Versailles, on Feb. 27, 1787- 
A second Session, or Convocation of 
this Assembly, commenced on Nov. 
30, 1788. — The Etats Generavx , an 
assembly consisting of the three or- 
ders of Nobility, Clergy, and Com- 
mons, met at Vcisailles, on May 5, 
1789. This Assembly sat in three 
distinct bodies, but the Commons’ 
branch obtained their object, in com- 
pelling the two higher orders to 
coalesce with them ; and these met 
as one body, at Paris, on Nov. 9, 
1789, and assumed the title of the 
National, or Constitutional Assem- 
bly. A new Constitution was formed 
on Sept. 3, 1791, and this National 
or Constitutional Assembly -was dis- 
solved on the 30th of that month, 
and was succeeded by the Legisla- 
tive Assembly on Oct. 1, 1791.— 
This was succeeded by the National 
Convention on Sept. 21, 1792. — The 
Rational Convention brought Louis 
to the scaffold, and established the 
reign of terror ; but the Republican 
Government was again re-modelled ; 
the National Convention abolished ; 
and two Houses of Parliamant es- 
tablished on Oct. 28, 1795, — the 
Council of Ancients, and the Coun- 
cil of Five Hundred. — These were 
sujterteded by the following Assem- 
blies, successively established, — 
Ear, Mag, Vol, 83. 


Conservative Senate, Dec. 25, 1799. 
— Legislative Body, Corps Legislate f, 
Jan. 1, 1800. — Tribunal, same day. 
— House of Peers, appointed byLouis, 
June 4, 1814. — House of Deputies, 
June 4, 1814. — Jlouseof Peers, ap- 
pointed by Napoleon, June 7> 1815. — 
House of Representatives, appointed 
by Napoleon, same day.— House of 
Peers, and House of Deputies, ap- 
pointed by the King, Oct. 7, 1815. 
This Chamber of Deputies was dis- 
solved by the King on Sept. 5, 181fi, 
since which, 1 -fifth of the Chamber 
is renewed at the end of each year. 

Avilisseurs. — Contemners. — This 
name was given, at the commence- 
ment of the Revolution, to those who 
despised the revolutionary party, 
their government, their armies, their 
officers, their resources, and their 
conduct and pretensions. 

Babouvistes. — The party attached 
to Bubeuf, the advocate of a popular 
government. 

Bascule. — The scheme of neutral- 
ising parties, by bestowing factitious, 
favours or advantages on the weaker 
side, to the degree of equalising it 
with its opponents. 

Blues.— A name given to the Re- 
publican soldiery by the Chouans, 
and the people of La Vendee. 

Bonapartists. — Persons attached 
to the Emperor Napoleon. 

Bonnets-rouges. — Red-caps. — A 
name applied to those ardent Repub- 
licans, who, in their enthusiasm, had 
assumed caps of this sanguinary co- 
lour. 

Brigands de la Loire. — Robbers 
of the Loire.— A name, which a few 
of the French applied to the wreck 
of Napoleon’s army, which retreated, 
and took up a position behind the 
Loire, on the advance of the English 
and Prussians to Paris, in 1815. 

Brissotines. — A party in the Na- 
tional Convention, headed by Brissot, 
and opposed to Robespierre, by whom 
they were eventually overcome. 

Ruzotines. — A party in the Na- 
tional Convention, headed by Buzot. 

Camp de Jal&s. — A military body 
of the nobles, in the Department oY 
the Velai, (Upper Loire) which, in 
2 E 
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1790, excited the people of the cen- 
tral provinces against the govern- 
ment of the National Assembly. 

Capetians.— -The Kings of the race 
of Capet were thus called ; but at the 
Revolution, the name was applied to 
all the supporters of the Bourbon 
Dynasty. 

Carmagnole «---A dress which, with 

the bonnet-rouge, denoted the tho- 
rough Jacobin, in 1793. It was also 
a name given to the Republican sol- 
diers by the Royalist, and applied, 
also, to the exaggerated and bom- 
bastic reports of the Committees of 
Government, which were made by 
the orators to the Tribunes, with 
a view of sustaining the public spirit 
and confidence of the people. 

Center.— A short designation of 
the ministerial Deputies, applied to 
them from their habit of occupying 
the centre of the House of Deputies. 
The term is synonymous with our 
term of “ the Treasury Bench,” i.o. 
the lower form or bench oh the right 
of the chair. 

Cent Jours. — Hundred days. — 
The period between March 20, 1815, 
and July 8, following ; i.e. the day 
of Louis’s flight from Paris, on Buo- 
naparte’s approach from Elba, and 
liis entering Paris, after the battle of 
Waterloo. 

# Chamber of Deputies. — The Elec- 
tive, or lower branch of the French 
Legislature. 

Chambrc I ntrouvable.— Invisible 
Chamber. — A term of ridicule, ap- 
plied to the Chamber of Deputies, 
convened by Louis in Oct. 1815, and 
dissolved in the year following. 

Charter. — A declaration of those 
moderate principles of government 
to which Louis pledged himself, by 
a proclamation, dated May 2, 1814. 

Chevaliers du Poignard. — Knights 

of the Poignard, or Stiletto -The 

Gentlemen and Knights of St. Louis, 
* who, in 1791, made it a point to ap- 
pear always with daggers and pistols. 
They were disarmed on Feb. 28, by 
the National Guards 

Chouans .— A set of wretches, who, 
under the pretence of fighting for the 
Crown, robbed the mails andpassen- 
'' AtW * 011 highways. These are 
emmeously confounded with 
ipe Vend cans. 

Clichi, or Clichien.— After the de- 
struction of Robespierre, 9 Ther- 
ritidor, year 2, those members of 


the Convention, who wished to re- 
store the monarchy, used to meet at 
theJardin de Clichi, and afterwards 
at the house of the Deputy La Have. 
The party was destroyed by the Re- 
volution of 18 Fructidor, or year 5. 

Compagnies dc J6sus et du Soleil. 
Companies of J6sus, and the Sun. 
— Associations of young men, who, 
after the death of Robespierre, com- 
mitted numerous assassinations, un- 
der pretence of avenging those who 
had fallen victims to the reign of 
terror. 

Constitutionnels. — Constitutional- 
ists. —Supporters of the Constitu- 
tion, in opposition to the Royalists. 

Constitutions. — The different Con- 
stitutions ivere as follows: — First, 
declared Sept. 3, 1791, and sanc- 
tioned by Louis XVI. Sept. 13, 1791. 
— Second, declared by the Conven- 
tion, June 24, 1793, and accepted by 
the people on the 1 0th of August 
following.— Third, declared Aug. 1/, 
1795. — Fourth, established Feb. 7, 
1800. — Fifth, a Senatus Consul turn, 
organising this Constitution, Aug. 4, 
1 802. — Sixth,Constitut,ional Charter, 
issued by Louis XVIII. on June 4, 
1814. — Seventh, additional Acts, re- 
lative to the Constitution, passed 
April 22, 1815. 

Coutre-llevolutionaire, or Anti- 
Revolutionists. — Opposers of the 
Revolution. 

Convontionnels. — Conventional- 
ists. — Members of the National Con- 
vention. 

Cordeliers.— A Club, which as- 
sembled in 1793, in the Church of 
the Cordeliers, or Franciscan Friars, 
and became the rivals of those who 
assembled in the Convent of the 
Jacobins. 

C6t6 Droit, and C6te Gauche.— 
The Ministerial, and the Popular or 
Opposition side of the House of De- 
puties, the Cote Droit being the Go- 
vernment party. 

Crapauds ae Marais. — Toads of 
the Marsh. (Vide Marais.) 

Cr&tc. — The Crest, or Summit. 
(See Mountain.) 

Dantonistes.— Dantonist*. — The 
Partisans of the Deputy Dan ton. 

Demagogues.— A term of reproach 
applied to the Revolutionary leaders 
for misguiding the public opinion. 

Democrats. — The advocates of de- 
mocracy, ; . , VI 

Doctrinaires. — The independent 
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members of the Legislature, who 
profess to balance tne strength of 
the Ministers, or royal and popular 
parties. 

Egorgeurs. - Throat-cutters. — 
Wretches who distinguished them- 
selves by assassinating all the Bish- 
ops ; and who, finally, assassinated 
indiscriminately. 

Emigres.— Emigrants. — French- 
men who quitted France, from fear 
or from hatred of the Revolution. 

Endormeurs.— Sleepers. — A term 
of reproach, applied by the Revolu- 
tionists to those, who endeavoured 
to stop the course of knowledge and 
improvement. 

Eteignoirs. — Extinguishers. — 
Those who opposed the advances 
which the literati were making in 
science and philosophy, 

Fayettists. — Those enlightened 
and moderate persons, who were par- 
tisans of the Marquis de la Fayette, 
during the period of his commanding 
the National Guards. 

Federalists. — Girondists. — Mode- 
rates. — These designations were ap- 

J died by Robespierre to the Deputies 
rom the Department of the Gironde, 
and whose plans were to support the 
Communes of Paris, and to establish 
a federative Republic between a cer- 
tain number of tbe Departments. 
The Girondists were overthrown by 
the Revolution of May 31, 1793. 

Federists. — The youth of France, 
of all conditions, who voluntarily 
Hocked to the ranks, on the advance 
of the English and Prussians, in 
1815. 

Feuillans. — Mendicant Friars. — 
Order of St. Bernard. — At the close 
of the Constituent Assembly, the 
moderate Deputies assembled in the 
neighbourhood of the Feuillans, to 
oppose with vigour the Jacobins. 
—They were, therefore, nic-named 
Feuillans. 

Fructidoris6.«— 1 The Directory hav- 
ing overthrown the Clichien party, 
the greater number of that party 
were dismissed from the Assembly 
on tbe 19th Fructidor, year 5.— A 
man was therefore said to be frueti- 
doris& when he was ejected from any 
of the public Assemblies. 

Giroudins. — Girondists. (Vide 
Federalists, &c.) 

’ Girouettes. — Weather-cocks. — 
Those who were always supporting 
the strongest party. 


Hebertists.— Partisans of Hebert, 
Member of the Commune of Paris, 
in 1793 ; condemned to death by 
Robespierre, and the Mountain party. 
Robespierre accused them of athe- 
ism. 

Hommes d’Etat. — The Doctrin- 
aires, or moderate party of the Con- 
vention. — The name was also applied 
to the Mountain party, to Brissot, 
and the Girondists. # 

Hommes de July 14, Aug. 10, May 
31. — Men who took up arms on these 
respective days. 

Hommes Monarehiques. — Mo- 
narchists. — Servile persons, sup- 
porters of the Monarchy, without 
the limitation of the Charter. 

Honnetes gens. — Honest people. 
— A name assumed by those who 
displayed enmity to the Revolution, 
from its commencement in 1789. — 
The name is now applied to them in 
ridicule. 

Ignorantins. — Blockheads. — A 
name applied to all the Supporters 
of the old system of partial instruc- 
tion, and of suppressing the diffusion 
of knowledge. 

I mmol) iles. — I immovables. — The 
opposite of the Girouettes. — Persons 
distinguished by their perseverance 
in the same opinions. — It is also 
applied to the followers of the Bour- 
bons, who are declared by the French 
to have “ learnt nothing, and to have 
forgot nothing,” by the events of the 
last forty years. 

lmplacables. — The assassins of the 
South of France, and those who in 
1815 and 1810 committed outrage on 
the Buoriapartists under plea of reta- 
liation. 

I ndependans.— Independents. (See 
Libcraux.) 

J acobi ns.— Revolutionary ultras. 

J acobins — Society of. — N anted 
from their originally assembling in 
the quarters of tbe Jacobins. — It 
was principally composed 6f factious 
demagogues. — The society was dis- 
solved on the execution of its presi- 
dent, Robespierre, but was renewed 
in 1 799, ana held its meetings in the 
Salic dn Manege. Fortunately its 
second formation was less dreadful, 
ami its proceedings were of fe$s con- 
sequence than under Robespierre. 

Jacobins Blanc. — White* or imma- 
culate Jacobins.— See Honnete * Gens 
— the terms are applied as synony- 
mous. ; . 
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Journeys Ilernarquables. — Re- 
markable days, viz. 

1789 — July 14. First insurrec- 
tion of the people of Paris, capture 
of the Bastilc. — October 5 and 6. 
The Parisians march to Versailles, 

' attack and penetrate the king’s pa- 
lace. 

]/!)] — June 21. The king secret- 
ly leaves Paris. 

17112 — Ju$e 20. The populace 
repair to the Thuilleries and oblige 
fhc king to put on the bonnet rouge, 
or red cap of liberty. — August 10. 
Attack of the Thuilleries ; dethrone- 
ment and arrest of the king. — Sept. 
2 and 3. Dreadful massacres in the 
prisons of Paris. 

1/03 — Jan. 21. Execution of 
Louis XVI. — May 31. Triumph of 
Robespierre and the mountain party 
over the Girondins and moderate 
party. — Oct. 16. Execution of the 
queen Marie-Antoinette. 

1794 — July 27, or 9 Thermidor, 
year 2. Fall and death of Robes- 
pierre. 

1795 — April 1, or 12 Germinal, 
year 3. Attack of the populace of 
Paris against the national conven- 
tion. — May 22-23. — 1, 2, and 3 Pra- 
rial. Another attempt of the popu- 
lace, who assassinate the deputy Er- 
rand.— Oct. ft. or 13 Vendiniarre, 
year 4. Attack of the Convention 
by the sections of Paris. The assail- 
ants obliged to retire with loss. 

1797 — Sept. 4, or 18 Fructidor, 
year 5. Dissolution of the Corps 
l<egislatif, and triumph of the Di- 
rectory. . 

1 799. — June 1 8, or 30 Prarial,vear 
, 7. The Council of Ancients and the 
Council of ftOO overthrow the power 
of the directors, Merlin, la Revcil- 
liere-Lepaux and Rewbel. — Nov. 8, 
18 Brurnaire, year 8. Revolution in 
favour of Buonaparte. 

1800— -Dec. 24, 3 Nivose, year 9. 
Attempt against the life of the first 
consul, Buonaparte, by the explosion 
of the infer rial machine. 

1802 — August 2. Buonaparte 
proclaimed first consul for life. 

$04 — May 18. Elevation of Buo- 
n»parte to the throne.— Dec. 2. Co- 
nation of Napoleon and Josephine. 
fjg ' 18 10— April 2. Marriage of N apo- 
1 Icon with Marie Louise, archduchess 
of Austria. 

1814— April 4.— Buonaparte signs 
liis abdication at Fontambleau. 


Names and Words, Sfc. |SePT, 

May 3. Solemn entry of Louis 
XVIII. into Paris. 

181*5— M'arch 20. Flight of Louis 
and return of Napoleon.— June 1. 
Solemn assembly in the Champ de 
Mai. — June 22. Second abdication 
of Napoleon,— July 8. Second re- 
turn of Louis XVI 1 1, 

Liberaux— Liberals.— Persons sup- 
porting rational liberty in opposition 
to corrupt and arbitrary power. 

Liberticides. — Enemies of liberty. 

Manege.— It was in the Salle du 
Manege that were heldjhe sessions 
of the constituent, the legislative 
and conventional assemblies, and in 
which were assembled [the jacobins 
of 1799. 

Marais — Plaines — Ventres. — De- 
signations or nick-names of the par- 
ties distinguished in the legislative 
assembly and national convention. 
The Plaines or Ventres were those, 
who wished to neutralize the vio- 
lence of parties by keeping them 
nearly balanced ; they opposed the 
Mountain party before the events of 
May 31, 1793, and were called the 
toads of the marsh, crapauds du 
marais. 

Maratistes — Maratists. Partisans 
of Marat. 

Marsellais. — The regiment from 
Marseilles, which was most violent 
in the attack of the Thuilleries on 
Aug. 10, 1792. \ 

Ministeriels. — Ministerial members 
of the Chamber of Deputies. 

Mod6res. — Moderate persons. — 
Vide Federalists. 

Monarchicns. — Monarchists. — 
Those who during the republican 
government supported the cause of 
monarchy. 

Montagne ou Crete. — The Moun- 
tain or Crest Party. — The most ex- 
travagant revolutionary party of the 
Convention, taking its name from 
their assuming the highest benches 
on the right of the hall. 

Muscouins. — A muscadin is a deli- 
cate sugar-plum, flavoured with 
musk, and the name was given to 
those young persons who displayed 
superiority of dress to distinguish 
them from the sans-culottes, or rag- 
a-muflins. 

Obscurantins. — Obscurers. — 
Those who were adverse to the dis- 
semination of knowledge and the 
improvements of the age. 

Occultc.— The term of occult, or 
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hidden, is applied to the present go- 
vernment from its refusing to define 
or declare its principles on the sub- 
ject of national rights. 

. Oligarques. — Oligarchists. — A 
term applied to those who carried 
aristocratical sentiments to the ex- 
treme ; the opposite of demagogue. 

Orleanists. t— Partisans of the 
duke d’Qrlcans. 

Partisans de la listc civil. — Per- 
sons who are believed to have sold 
themselves to the court. 

Patriots de 89. — Patriots of 1789. 
— Those who have supported the 
cause of the revolution from its com- 
mencement in 1789. 

Philosopher. — Philosophers used 
synonymously with Liheraux. 

* Pr etres Assermentes, — Sworn 
Priests. — The clergy who swore fide- 
lity to the civil constitution of the 
church, enacted in 3791. 

Pretres Insermcntes ou rcfractaircs. 
— Non juring clergy. — The opposite 
to the preceding. 

Queue de Robespierre. — Remnants 
of Robespierre. — Those of the Ro- 
bespierre party who survived the 
revolution of 9 Tliermidor, year 2. 

Reaction. — Triumph of any oppo- 
sition whatsocvi i. 

Rcvolutionaircs. — Revolutionists. 
— The most extravagant partisans of 
the revolution. 

Sans-Culotles. — Breechless or rag- 
a-rnuifin. — A term of derision applied 
to the revolutionists, but which they 
afterwards bore vwith exultation. 

Septembriseurs.— -Septemberists. — 
The participators in those massacres 
which took place in Paris on Sept. 

2 and 3, 1792. 

Suspects. — Suspected persons. — 
Those whom the Republicans ima- 
gined to be hostile to the principles 
of the Revolution. 

Terreur de 1/93. — Terror of 1793. 
— A Name applied to the ferocious 
Government ot Robespierre. 

Terreur de 181 5 and 1816. — Terror 
of 1815 and 1816.— Terms meant to 
designate tlic injustice and oppres- 
sion practised against the Liberal 
party in those years. 

Terrorists. — Partisans of Robes- 
pierre, Marat, and the Mountain 
leaders. 


Names and Words, Sfc. 

Thcophilanthropes.— 1 Theo-phil«m- 
tliropists.— Members of a Sect, pro- 
fessing deism and the love of tneir 
fellow-creatures. -It was established 
by Le Paux, Member of the Execu- 
tive Directory. All were eligible to 
tlfe priesthood. 

Thcrrriidoriens. — Those who over- 
threw Robespierre on the 9th Thcr- 
midor, year 2. 

Ultras. — A name assumed bv those 
who carry the attachment to absolute 
monarchy to the utmost excess. 

Vendeens. — Vendeans. — The sim- 
ple and bigoted peasantry of the 
Department of La Vendee, who 
rose en masse in 1793, 1794, and 
1795, and fought against the Re- 
ublican troops with enthusiasm. — 
'bey avoided robbery, and all the 
criminal excesses of the Chouans. 

Vendemiairistes. — Those of the 
Sections of Paris, who attacked the 
Convention on the 13th Vendemiaire, 
year 4. 

Ventre. — Belly. — The middle of 
the Hall or Chamber of the Legisla- 
ture. (Vide Centre.) 

Verdets — Verdet is a poisonous 
drug, something similar to verdi- 
grise. — The term of verdet is applied 
to secret organisations, supposed to 
exist in central provinces of France, 
and ready to be brought into action 
against the government, if opportu- 
nity occurred. 

VolontairesNationaux. — -National 
Volunteers. — Those who enrolled 
themselves in favour of the Revolu- 
tion, before the lev£e en masse, from 
the age of 18 to 25, proclaimed 
Au£. 3, 1793. 

Volontaires Royaux. — Royal Vo- 
lunteers. — Young men who volun- 
teered to precede the King for his 
protection. They were very few 
until after the second Restoration. 

Voltigeurs deLouisXIV. — A name 
given in reproach to thenumber who 
now exact rewards from the Court, 
for long and persevering loyalty, 
but whose loyalty was never he^rd 
of, until the Court had the ability 
to give. 

Votans. — V oters. — Members of the 
National Convention, who voted for 
the death of Louis XVI. 
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THE VISION OF A PHILOSOPHER. 

PART III. 

The lunatic, the lover, and the poet, are of imagination all compact. 

Midsummer's Night's Dream. 

( Continued from Vol . 81. page 52. J 


I awoke amidst a scene of nature 
so fresh and beautiful — a scene so 
luxuriant, so soft, so varied, and in 
places so sublime and magnificent, 
that man and all his turbulent pas- 
sions were erased from my recollec- 
tion, and I felt my heart glow with 
every soft and delightful emotion,- 
as I passed through this sequestered 
vale of innocence and peace. “ But,” 
said I to my guide, “ what numer- 
ous and fantastic beings are those, 
whom I behold through yonder vista 
to which we are approaching ? Their 
dress is of every possible hue and 
fantasy. The beings themselves seem 
of a more aerial nature than the com- 
mon herd of mankind. — Observe their 
strong and suddemjransition ; some, 
at one moment, are ecstatically gam- 
boling in mirth and joy, and, instantly 
after, sinking into the most profound 
melancholy. — Some are embracing 
each other with affection, and pledg- 
ing the most exalted and persevering 
friendship, and, instantly after, with- 
out any apparent cause, they are 
stinging each other like wasps, or 
scratching each other like cats. — 
Borne appear to have fancies and 
conceits of the most ridiculous de- 
scription, and suddenly start from 
them into ideas of the utmost sub- 
limity.” “ That small group, so trite, 
so pretty, and trim in their appear- 
ance, arc the French poets; they are 
indifferent to the Moderns, but pay 
obsequious attention to the Ancients, 
who are just as indifferent to them. 
Those poets who are seated in the 
gloomiest shades of Ossa andPelion, 
singing extravagant songs of won- 
der to audiences of children, old bel- 
dames, and robbers, are the poets of 
Germany , whilst those charming but 
often outrt figures, scattered through 
every region of the valley, are the 
more southern neighbours of Italy.” 

1 had passed through this lunar 
> Temp* into a region more stern, but 
with an atmosphere most beatiti fully 
serene. — 1 knew it to be the region 


of Philosophy. I met Berkeley and 
Hume walking arm in arm, and in 
conversation profound and earnest, 
but remarkably placid and quiet. — 
I observed, that they both realised 
their theories by their practice, for 
the surrounding objects being spi- 
ritual, they walked* through trees, 
or rocks, or buildings, without hurt 
or inconvenience. — “ But what,” said 
I to my guide, “ are those little curl- 
ing mists of impurity, which sully 
the serenity of the air, and proceed 
from the mouths of those two beings, 
who are so petulantly following the 
Prelate and his friend, without in the 
least disturbing them ?” — “ Those,” 
replied my guide, “ are the shades 
of pseudo-philosophers, or rather of 
bigoted or mercenary disputants, 
who have wished to attach the charge 
of impiety and of moral delinquency 
to philosophical error — or, rather, to 
a mere difference in philosophical 
speculation. — Of those two shades 
who are following Berkeley and 
Hume, and looking, occasionally, 
at the quiet spirits of Priestley, of 
Hartley, and others, the first is the 
spirit of Beattie, — a vapid and shal- 
low professor, who vainly holds on 
high his Essay on Truth, but the 
book is so enveloped in a mist of 
plagiarism, of vulgarity, and of folly 
and malignity, that the sacred name 
of Truth is defiled by his touch. 
He was offered a quiet retreat in the 
vale of Tempe , where, among the 
poets, he might have been mode- 
rately respected; but, mistaking his* 
forte, he rushed into the grove of 
Philosophy, as if it were the arena 
of the gladiator. — His companion is 
a spirit of deeper views ana sounder 
powers ; and, although less vulgar 
and vituperative, i$ equally illiberal 
and prejudiced : — it is the shade of 
Hr. Hejd.— On the left, js the snjrit 
of Des Cartes, perforwiWjWJrew^^ 
and tljfix* illustrating ms , theory of 
Vortices, and reversing* his *Cogito 
ergo $wn* } >y ~ Near him, was Father 
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MaUbrancfye, writing’ an Essay upon 
Absurdities ; and Montaigne was 
laughing in his sleeve at his ingeni- 
ous, ana at his mystic countryman. 
— 'Ptolemy was profoundly searching 
for his Primum Mobile, and his first 
alid second Clirystalline Heavens, — 
whilst Tycho lirahe was roving in 
search of his Firmament of the Fixed 
.Stars. — Aristotle, Democritus, and 
Epicurus, were engaged in their 
disputes with the 'schoolmen, their 
successors, about substantial forms, 
and the theory of perception; and 
Boscovicli, with his Germans, had an 
immense lunar microscope, search- 
ing for the mathematical points, or 
primary particles of matter. Re- 
moved from these, were a countless 
mass of squalid, sallow beings, poring 
over alembics, contriving chemical 
combinations to create the precious 
metals. These, 1 knew, to be the 
adepts ; and, thought I to myself, 
happy had it been for many, had 
their search after gold been as guilt- 
less. This, I perceived, was the 
abode only of theorists, visionaries, 
and idle speculators ; the souls of 
Newton, of Locke, of Bacon, of 
Socrates, and of Seneca, had been 
transported to a planet of a more 
exalted description 

Further on, I beheld the place of 
refuge of the mighty founders of 
sects, and the establishes of creeds. 
— Zoroaster, Mahomet, and others, 
stood forth conspicuously amidst 
popes, and priests of many persua- 
sions. — Here was transacted the work 
of religious extermination, as well as 
of religious persecutions — the san- 
guinary wars on the Unitarians — the 
massacre of St. Bartholomew's — the 
burnings, and various executions of 
our Henries, and of Mary and Edward 
of England, and of the innumerable 
persecuting priests and princes of 
the Continent. — I beheld the interior 
of inquisitions, with the instruments 
of torture, and the suffering victims. 
This scene suddenly vanished, and 
left nothing to my view but a barren 
field, deluged with human blood. — 
“ What,” said I to my guide, “ is 
the meaning of this sudden change 
of scene?” — “The actors of such 
tragedies,” replied the spirit, “ have 
their plea of insanity and infatua- 
tion allowed to a very trifling extent. 
They are permitted to appear in the 
moon only one day in the year, when 
their souls, having actca the deeds 
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of persecution and tyranny they per- 
formed on earth, are wafted to the 
fiery planet Mercury, where they 
undergo the torments they inflicted 
upon others. 

But in the rear of these were num- 
bers of human beings, that excited 
my attention. They often appeared 
destitute of any superiority of intel- 
lect, and still more often were they 
destitute of probity and feeling ; but 
an assumption of superiority, joined 
to a courtly dignity of manners, 
made them pass for the very first 
order of moral and intellectual be- 
ings. I observed, however, on a 
more minute inspection, that their 
manners, although highly polished, 
were destitute of that simplicity and 
ingenuous freedom, which evince 
a good heart, and an openness of 
purpose — the only sources of really 
good breeding. These people were 
ail professing the most devoted affec- 
tion to each other, whilst, under con- 
cealment, they were either totally in- 
different, or even trying every means 
to circumvent and effect each other’s 
ruin. One man, pre-eminent amongst 
them, had delighted two of his friends 
by his cordiality of manner, and by 
Ills vehement assurances of regard; 
immediately they left him, they both 
fell into an abyss, which he had just 
previously opened for their destruc- 
tion. Smiles, vows, and caresses 
were artfully mixed with slander, 
circumvention, and deadly hate, so 
that the place seemed a scene of ap- 
parent security and beauty, whilst 
danger and destruction were lurking 
in every possible direction. — “ This, 
said my guide, seeing my surprise 
and indignation, “ is the region re- 
served for courtiers and statesmen. 
View, ” said he, “ those scaffolds 
streaming with blood, the victims of 
their machinations, or the sacrifices 
made to court intrigue or party spirit ; 
or view,” said he, “ the squalled 
manufacturer, the blighted peasant, 
and the wasted produce, the effect 
of their tortuous systems of policy— 
the mere offsprings of their vanity, 
conceit or narrow calculations of 
self-interest. The philosopher is a 
noble being, and his systems com- 
prise the good of all his species ; the 
statesman is a petty creature, whose 
treaties and policy only aim at trick- 
ing otlierpations out of some imme- 
diate or partial advantage. View,” 
said my guide, “ that rooed minister 



of justice, he is condemning' to death 
two persons of noble mein ; they are 
convicted by a strained construction 
of an old law ; they are guiltless of 
crime ; but they are obnoxious to the 
Court, and the judge’s ambition is a 
peerage. See that trembling wretch 
waiting humbly in the great man’s 
anti-chaml»er for what is his due — 
he loses his suit whilst that gay and 
prosperous villain, who passes by him 
with contempt, lias just obtained 
from the minister a princely gift in 
requital of his subserviency. From 
this region of statesmen proceed all 
causes of commands, that produce the 
carnage and battles which you be- 
held on your arrival in this planet.” 
“Stop,” cried I, “ for heaven’s sake 
let me see no more — hide the mirror 
of human life from my aching eyes, 
lest sympathy and feeling ior my 
fellow creatures cease within me. 
When,” cried I, “ will man reject 
prejudice, and, moderating passions 
by philosphy and reason, live in love 
and kindness with those around him ? 
When will man ,be independent in 
spirit ? When will he be merciful 
and just?” 

Full of thought at the scenes I 
had beheld, I wandered from my 
spiritual guide ; and, anxious to re- 


turn to my native earth, I assisted 
my Gallic companion to refit bis ae- 
rial machine, and filling our balloon 
with the purest of the Lunar atmos- 
phere, taken from the regions of 
poetry and philosophy, we entered 
the car ; and rapidly ascended to an 
immeasurable height, when getting 
within the influence of the earth’s 
attraction, we were drawn towards 
our planet with prodigious velocity, 
and at length descended upon the 
surface of the sea. We were in im- 
minent danger, until we were picked 
up by an English fisherman, who, 
informing us that we wore in the 
English channel, landed me on the 
coast of Kent, and then steered over 
to France with my Gallic companion. 
1 immediately set off to my native 
Wales, resolved to shun the check- 
ered maze of life, and to spend my 
days in diffusing knowledge and be- 
nevolence through my native valley. 

I related my voyage and adven- 
tures to my worthy mother, who, 
after her surprise and terror at my 
expedition had subsided, calmly ob- 
served, “ bow very stupid it was of 
us not to see that the dream clearly 
foretold your going up to the skies 
in a balloon,” 

D. E. W. 


SONG. 

Set to Music 1)1/ Mr. Kiellmarh. 

Thou art the giddiest youth alive,” 

My mother cries, and hastes to chide me; 

But I can well her frowns survive. 

While thy dear glances n’er deride me. 

And I can at her censure smile, 

Though daily I more erring be. 

So thou art conscious alltne while 
I err because I gaze on thee. 

“ Why thus neglect thy usual tasks ?” 

My mother says with just reproving : 

1 could reply wheifer she asks, 

M Because I’ve learnt the task of loving.” 

Because life’s only business now 
Is, Mary, by thy side to be — 

Then fondly watch thy pensive brow. 

And strive to win one smile from thee. 

My only care to make thine light, 

My only toil to cheer thy sorrow, 

Mv only hope to hear each night, 

“ Dear Edwin, come again to-morrow!” 

While these sweet words encrease my zeal, 

All other claims will fruitless l>e ; , 

What heart but must resistless' feet 

The power of pity, love, and thee. Amelia Opie. 
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Titian, having 1 buried a dear 
friend, forthwith left the mourners, 
arid took his journey to his own 
house and habits. It chanced that 
he fell in company with a young 
gentleman named Frederigo, gay of 
heart, and who, having a good for- 
tune, travelled front place to place 
with his attendants, whither his will 
led him. 

‘ The day was glowing warm, the 
air cool and gentle, the fervid sun 
veiled in a rack of clouds : the way 
that Titian rode was a pattern of na- 
ture’s rarest work : woods and wa- 
ters, pastures and lawny meadows 
gemmed over nvith flowers, that 
breathed into the air, sweetening its 
freshness ; the pastoral orchards, the 
green coppice, the yellow hay, the 
distant hills, as in a chaotic belt 
kissing the hemisphere, o’ercanopied 
by the clear blue sky. Titian, full 
of the harmony of beauty and nature, 
and lingering in thought on the 
tone of a beautiful cloud that faded 
fast away, struck on his breast, say- 
ing, “ Why should men die?’* The 
tear of bitterness it started to his 
eye iell to his heard; his face was 
placid and his heart expanded with 
joy, and he said, u Thou spirit of 
my dear friend who is in the new 
cold grave, judge not hardly of me, 
nor limit my affection, if 1 am so 
soon glad, while those my fellow 
rnonrneis still wet the earth with 
tears ; though they bear so great 
a show of sadness, yet is my memory 
of longer life; for l shall never 
forget thee and thy goodness: it 
may so happen, that years hence 
when they shall laugh a ready cho- 
rus at some idle jest, 1 shall miss 
thee from the circle, and groan in 
secret; they could not love thee bet- 
ter whilst thou livedst, nor shall they 
regret thee more deeply since thou 
art gone, though I know not the 
howling Indian, nor ldudness in 
grief.” And he parted his hair from 
his forehead, and gathered it from 
his neck to taste well the temper of 
the air : and suddenly a laugh fell 
upon his ear asmusicalas a rising 
larki or as if swept from a mellow 
harp, and Frederigo rode gallantly 
up Add accosted Titian, who, having 
looked well upon him, fell into con- 
Mur, Mag, VqI. 82. 


versation with him. Now, Frederi- 
go was a youth whose heart was in 
his countenance, and that was lit by 
all the energy, enthusiasm, and hopes 
of unpractised years ; wild as a roe, 
noble as a panther ; beautiful as a 
flower; the giant passion had not 
yet mutinied against the fine natural 
temperament of his youthful mind. 
Ami Titian thought to himself, this 
young man is as the earthly deity 
of suen a day of beauty as this; ami, 
being that Se is so pure from the 
stains and customs of the world, he 
teaches us that are in years sweet 
lessons from the book of Heaven ; 
and be turned suddenly and said, 
“ Do your father and mother live?” 
And it dashed him as if you should 
cast a stone into a spring, and tears 
were injiis eyes; and Titian seeing 
this, and that he had no mind to 
speak, talked to him immediately, 
and requested that he w r ould go with 
him to his house and stay his plea- 
sure. Frederigo having ordered his 
attmdantsto provide themselves in 
a village hard by, went with Titian 
to his house. There he bad ample 
time to himself ; from the nature of 
Titian’s profession, lie could not be 
often in his company, nor was it de- 
sirable, beyond a relaxation of mind 
with an honest companion. Frede- 
rigo had no professional respect for 
Iris host ; he uad heard others speak 
highly of his name, blit knew no- 
thing himself of paintings. Titian 
did not like him the less for this. 
He spent ' his time in hawking and 
hunting, with other amusements in 
the open air: joining all masks and 
sports, rural and of the palace. The 
two never grew tired of each other’s 
company ; and Frederigo missed his 
father less than ever, though, per- 1 
haps, he thought more often of him. 
It happened one day that his favou- 
rite falcon crossed a wild hawk in 
his flight, and more by fortune than 
power brought it down ; being struck 
with the peculiar beauty of its form 
and colour, he crossed* the field and 
carried it to Titian’s chamber, where 
he was painting, to shew- it him; 
the dew of the morning was yet upon 
its feathers, and though the energy 
of life was gone, it was very beauti- 
ful,*' Titian looked upon it some 
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time* thinking, and said, ‘At tlie 
further end of the chamber thou wilt 
see one painted as like this as fire is 
to fire; this is the only one that 1 
have ever seen like it ; it a love ot 
natural beautv induced you to wish 
I should sympathise with your de- 
light, a reflection of it may also 
vary and add to it, go, it will not 
be time lost.” He went and, cast- 
ing his eye on the bird, was asto- 
nished to see the equal beauty and 
precision there was in the energy of 
acute animal existence of that upon 
the canvas ; the spleen and power 
blended in the eye ; the mixture of 
wilfulness and repose in the figure, 
what be had looked on for many 
years without knowing it ; bis mind 
glanced at bis own bird while in the 
act of falling, and lie wondered at 
this close alliance to nature. Hav- 
ing perused thus far, with wonder 
and delight, he fell to examining 
the picture : it was of a young and 
beautiful woman with her favourite 
falcon. The bird was on her wrist 
his heak toying with a diamond 
trembling in her ear, which, from 
the sidelong inclination of her head, 
approached too near his jealous eye; 
her lips were barely parted, as if 
with breathing; her face pallid, in- 
tensely sweet and thoughtful ; her 
•eyes were laige and blue, and dwelt 
upon her thought ; her head was 
gently bent; her Italian ringlets, as 
it were, danced witli her breath ; 
their shadow was on her breast ; 
some streamed upon her arm and 
shoulder like water; it was as yel- 
Ioav as gold. In her other hand a 
lily hung ; the act of thought per- 
vaded even her fingers ; they rested 
on the stalk with sensibility. W as 
she thinking of beauty ? Yea, to 
music — “ music unheard”— music of 
the soul, which is “the breath of 
thoughts.” 

At night, Frederigo went with 
Titian, and again in the morning he 
found A pretence to be there-, there 
was a cnarm in it which he could 
not account for, strong and gen He 
as it was, that kep v t even his thoughts 
there when he himself was absent. 

■' One night when Titian and his 
** iriece.Aime, who was a girl of great 
‘loveliness and sensibility, though 
. very young, were sitting quietly to- 

f ether, she dropt the flowers ‘from 
er band which she was arranging, 


and having paused a moment, said, 

“ Uncle, I cannot think what has 
come to your guest, that he is so out 
of spirits, so thoughtful, and silent; 
he who was the first at all our danc- 
ings and rejoicings, who was as 
cheerful as the lark, and as merry 
as the day was long, plays nought 
but melancholy ditties on his pipe, 
and is become silent and pale, it is 
sad, indeed, to see such a change in 
him.” And Titian said, “ I have 
noted much of this myself, but you, 
Aimfi, have gone beyond me in the 
strictness of your observation, for I 
knew not his sadness was so greal.” 
“ Sir, it is deep and mellow.” “ I 
shall believe you, Ainu:, seeing there 
is so much feeling in what yon say 
respecting Frederigo.” “Everyone, 
Sir, must feel for so kind a gentle- 
man, and I claim the general privi- 
lege.” And Titian said, “ blush 
not, but kiss me : and may Time be 
too much occupied in the jostling of 
nations, and the shocks of the world, 
ever to bring about the breaking of 
so gentle and humane a heart As 
thine.” And Aim£ having embrared 
him, she was silent through excessive 
feeling. 

Now Titian was too old a scholar 
in the hook of nature to need the 
effect, in matters of the heart, to en- 
able him to discover the cause ; and 
had been too great a listener to the 
long tale of humanity, that is re- 
peated each Jay of our lives by every 
tongue, and all people; and that, by 
the ratification of silent thought, ip 
hallowed in the heart. The next 
day Titian called Frederigo to him 
and told him, that be intended to 
walk that day, as it was so fine 
(being early in June) and lie slioukl 
be happy if he would bring his pipe 
and accompany him ; with which Fre- 
derigo joyfully complied, for there 
w as a sweetness of wisdom in Titian’s 
discourse, that in his gayest moods 
sunk deep into bis heart as seeds 
in rich ground, and nourished bis 
reflection, * and lighted him in the 
perplexity of thought. 

There was at some distance a cer- 
tain favourite haunt of Titian’s, and 
thither they arrived just before noon. 
And Frederigo said, “ Do I nothear 
some music in the distance.” Titian 
answered, “ yes, it proceeds from the 
vale of" orchards yonder, in which 
we shall tvalk presently.” 
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This was a vale, on each side 
guarded by irregular hills, as though 
the waves of the sea should fix in 
the act of undulation ; on each hill 
was an orchard in full bloom, and 
between them rills of water ran down 
into a rivulet in the bed of the val- 
ley ; and the hedges or boundaries 
being of may-bush, and covered with 
cloudy blossoms, no place could be 
so fit for a prayer and fervent thanks- 
giving — yea, not even a house of 
adversity ; and from swarms of bees, 
that laboured in the fervor of the 
noon-day sun, there proceeded one 
continued melodious hum, as if of 
minstrelsy, but of longer memory, 
indeed. 

When Feeder igo had ceased the 
song Titian requested him to play, 
he said to him, “ Frederigo, seeing 
thy good manners and amiable na- 
ture not only counterbalance that 
hospitality, which you render me 
happy to share with you, yet there 
is some pledge necessary of a finer 
feeling to fill the depth of my heart ; 
in return for the enchanting manner 
in which you played that melancholy 
air, that" has, indeed, stirred the 
spring of quiet thoughts (for I have 
remembrances upon me of those who 
played and sang it when I was yet 
young, but whose hands are turned 
to dust, and whose voices are faded 
into the oblivious air, years and 
years ago — .) Accept ot me that 
picture of the lady and the falcon, 
which I know you do me so much 
honour as to admire.’* And Frede- 
rigo being embarrassed, said, “ Sir, 
this is so much that I know not how 
to answer you; to accept your offer 
gratefully must be thanks enough, 
lor I see not why my inexperience 
should be honoured with that which 
many persons who come to you, and 
wonder at the great nature of your 
art, would be proud to receive at 
your hands.” Titian replied, “ Good 
youth, you are deceived. Those who 
may come to me have but the husk 
and mask of love to my profession ; 
it is for the most part idle. .They 
do not love nature enough for me 
to honour them; they think more of 
me than of my pictures, which is 
insolent and no compliment : we love 
hottest men for honesty’s sake : in 
tills case, they pay me personal at- 
tentions, but abridge my fame ; they 
put my pame into my coffin with 


me ; they bow to me for what 1 am, 
not for what I have laboured to do. 

I would sooner be thought well of 
by one who had never muttered my 
name nor met my eye, but knew 
me in his heart, through my works, 
and would dedicate one sigh to my 
memory, than hold the chief banner 
in the parade of art. Those who 
give me place and superiority flatter 
not my pride, but insult me as much 
as those who would debase me from 
what I am, for nature is above us 
all, the most we can do is to copy 
her; and the chief virtue, as the 
world goes, is its innocence,” — 

“ You are as wise as good, as kind 
to me us both.” “ Since l have 
begun to get contented, and a little 
satisfied with myself in my profes- 
sion, I can tell thee, Frederigo, that 
no man has paid me so high a com- 
pliment as thyself; for how exqui- 
sitely must my picture of the lady 
and the falcon be executed for you 
to fall in love with it, and sigh, and 
forsake your food.” Titian seeing 
he was full, and knowing there were 
many difficulties in the way, said, 

“ But, perhaps, she may be old ere 
this or dead, and must be the love 
of your imagination.” And Frede- 
rigo said, “ 1 do not think it, Titian, 
for there is a newness about the 
painting ; and, besides, I have seen 
the date which is upon it; if she he 
dead — oh, Heavens! — why, then,- 
good night: but I have hopes your 
words will fall short of either, or 
the tone of your voice wronged me.” 
“ I will not torture you — she lived 
last year, but where she may be 
this, i know not ; she is a Milanese, 
and her name is Julia; her family 
fell under the censure of the state 
and was ruined ; her sister loved a 
nobleman, who, when her fortunes 
went, deserted her ; she languished 
to death in consequence. It was 
after this I took the picture of Julia, 
and to which she owes that wan me- 
lancholy look.” And Titian seeing 
a tear in Frcderigo’s eye, took h?S' 
hand between his, and lowering* 
his voice more tenderly, said, “I 
am afraid, gentle youth, thy hopes 
are buried within the walls of some 
convent, for I liave heard she retired 
to a religious house, from deserting 
friends and the cares of the world, 
to weep-— the only one of her family 
remaining; but I know, not, nor ever 
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- cOuld learn where it was she had be- 
stowed herself. From the love I 
here her face, I would fain have made 
her company for my gentle niece.” 

* It was oarlymorning, and Apollo, 
ready in, .promise, paused fur the 
slow unbarring of the eastern gate, 
whilst winged.spirits, with deep me- 
lody, showered ambrosia over his 
golden locks, tempering its sphered 
lustre. His radiant sandal on, he 
had scarce begun with glimpses of 
his presence to warm away the pre- 
cious dew from the face of the earth, 
when Frodcrigo came, hailing pro- 
pitiously his onward course into 
the Vale of Orchards, thoughtful 
and alone* He sat down beneath a 
tree, and fell into deep musing, when 
suddenly he heard a voice near to 
him singingsome stanzas, sweet and 
sorrowful, the burthen of which was 
most melancholy ; audit hit so close- 
ly on Frederigo’s state of mind, 
that he took up his pipe and accom- 
panied with eloquent and melodious 
pathos. When the song was ended, 
the myrtles were parted close at his 
side, an£ there came forth a youth 
of delicate appearance, who advanc- 
ing, bowed to Frederigo courteously. 
And Frederigo said, “ Gentle youth, 
any conipany hut thine at this mo- 
ment would have been a painful in- 
trusion, but I felt so much sympa- 
thy with thy song, which is encreascd 
so much the more from thy appear- 
ance, that I am fain to offer you 
half this flowery bank, for 1 see a 
tale of sorrow in thy face, which is 
the food I eat, and those who have 
it are welcome to me-” The youth 
was silent, but sighed deeply. Fre- 
derigo said, “ What is thy name, 
fair boy? If thv story be dear to 
melancholy, feed my ears with it I 
pray you ; if it is circumstantial and 
not of the heart, I can relieve it ; if 
thy heart is bruised, I can yet shew 
you one that is sick of as sad a 
wound ; come, sit and speak.” And 
the youth answered, “ My name is 
Lucio, my story is a sad and solitary 
one as any in the world. My heart 
is in danger of breaking, My youth 
* flushes at the confession when 1 tell 
Jbu that I am in love. Woe, and 
though the great world will 
laugh at my childish passion, yet, 
I pray you, pity me.” “Aye, verily 
Will I, and we will share our wealth 
of pity between us, Wfe lovers, that 


are beggars of comfort, rich only in 
desire — go on.” “Sir, I have done, 
I love one who is young and beauti- 
ful, and that one doats upon another ; 
no more remembering me than Flo- 
ra her dead flowers. I am as hope- 
less as one who pines for the image 
of his dream, My thoughts are air, 
and my sighs the doleful , music 
of my heart, that charms the crim- 
son colour in my cheeks to deadly 
pale. The tyrant Love hath already 
allotted me my grave ; he ravens up 
the date of a long life, and eats his 
way onward into my youth.” Arid 
Frederigo said, “Shall we sing and 
die ? And yet, not so, though my 
eye becomes yellow as the daffodil, 
and my soul aches for her flight, yet 
will I die only through much pa- 
tience, so great is the love I bear 
you, O Julia!” And turning to 
Lucio, he said, “ Sad one, hast thou 
no hopes that thy Lady may listen 
to thy suit? Have you told of your 
love ? And Lucio looking piteously 
upon him, answered, “ No, alas! I 
could not hear the honey of such 
hi oath should utter any name but 
mine. Her friendship stung me as 
forgiveness does penitence, it drove 
me to soh aloud in the fields; but to 
return to the object still unbeloved, 
was to nurse my heart upon a bed of 
thorns, to nourish it with more grief. 
And seeing she was true in affection 
for another, as I was in affection for 
her, I shed a few tears, and turning 
from the spot, wandered forth till 
Time should do its work, to find 
some other place to die than at her 
foot.” Frederigo, embracing him, 
said, “ I thought I was the only mi- 
serable boy of the world ; but these 
tears are for you ; I have heard your 
talc, now hear mine ; and he told 
the story of the picture, and the full- 
ness of his affection for the lady* and 
added with a thick voice, “ I know 
not whether she he dead, her heart 
possessed, or a wife — perhaps a mo- 
ther. I have taker* leave of so sweet 
and kind a friend, and have dismissed 
my attendants, and am going forward 
to Milan in search of the object of 
my soul ; and if you, my companion 
in the heart-breaking way of the 
word, will become me companion 
also of my steps, A afi!d partake of my 
bountiful" fortune^ I > shall account 
myself a little happy, even though it 
beguile me sometimes of the thought 
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of Julia.’* Lucio was silent with tracing the weedy path, saying, 
emotion, hut took his hand eagerly, “ Here hath Julia been — here her 
and, pressing it, raised it to his fcr- foot has pressed the flowers — she • 
vent lips, and they departed togc- has dipped at yonder spring — upon 
ther. And Frederigo went forth- this bank her violets grew ; and the 
with on his journey, the two ever self-same sun that shines now has 
contenting themselves with their own warmed her angel face, and cast her 
company, for which, indeed, they graceful shadow on the lawn — per- 
were only fit ; hut whenever they fell chance this bower is hers — here hath 
into conversation with strangers, Fre- she sung, or slept, or laughed, or 
derigo instinctively led the discourse grieved — -Oh ! wtiat a space I look 
to Julia’s family, and though ho upon, for she is not here.*' And 
could never learn any tidings of her, clasping his hands, his tears would 
he partly contented himself, seeing flow as lie murmured, “ Is she alive 
the pain with which every one spoke or dead ?” The deity of Love to have 
of their misfortunes, and heartily heard it would have smiled, while 
cursing their enemies. Humanity sighed. 

Arriving at Milan, he went imme- Now Frederigo was haunting this 
diately to the house were Julia had spot one day when Lucio came to 
lived, hut which was now a ruin, him, with a slow and portentous 
and having sighed to her memory, step, and with a countenance more 
lie said, “Titian told me true in than usually melancholy, and grasp- 
saying, that the policy of the world ing Lis hand, he said, suppressing 
and the feelings of the heart are two a "sharp and bitter sigh, “ Gentle 
things; for Julia’s father was an ho- Frederigo, I have noted of late that 
nest man, yet his house is in ruins the ill success of thy search for thy 
through the State of Milan ; he in lady has made great ravages upon 
his cold grave, his family destroyed, thy health, in as much as it has de- 
N uch is the bane of violent power prived thee of so much hope, which 
unqualified hv honesty. Why did lias hitherto alone supported you; 
i not remain a child? A little while and fearing that your life may be 
and I knew not that pillows received sacrificed to your love, I have bpen 
theii boons oi : ighs and tears,' as thinking of a way by which we may 
well ns patient heads: the day was (if Fortune should favour us) gain 
never tnodong, the sun too hot, nor' some knowledge of Julia.” AndFre- 
the fields too green for my patience ; derigo cast a look upon him beyond 
my delight was young and fervent, all thanks, but said nothing. Lucio, 
nor yielded sighs for virtue's tears, speaking like one under the influ- 
I knew not truth could faint under ence of pain, continued, “ I rc mem- 
persecution, though not. through her when you were with Titian, that 
fear ; 1 knew not of the mortality lie gave to you a song which the 
of virtue, its pains, its death, its lady Julia used ever to sing to her 
faith, its immortality. I knew not sick sister before she died, and ever- 
to he unwisely honest was to be more afterwards, when alone, would 
whipped to death. I knew not of ease the melancholy of her spirit 
the grave folly, the over-crusted with it. Now, as we cannot doubt 
heart of this breathing world. But but that she is in some convent, I 
for thee, Julia, would 1 were a^ain pray you let us habit ourselves as 
a child, or old and grey, past care minstrels, and travel from gate to 
and hope and fear, and fumbling gate through the towns and vulages, 
at death’s door.” And turning 4 o and highways, when, if she is within * 
Lucio, he said, “ Yet heed me not, hearing of it, the strangeness of the 
good youth, 1 am sick with melan- thing will so act upon her feelings, 
choly ; but lor these fits 1 am of a that she will instantly discover her- 
merry nature ” ' self: you shall play on the pipe, 

Often would he go over the gar- while I will sing. I remember the 
den, the orchard, and the grove, words ran thus ; 

Oh twine the melancholy braid 
l ]\ Of hemlock from the shade 

v Of murkey cave, ne’er sprinkle*! with fresh dew ; 

" ¥ Pass by the flowers of spring, 

* Bui, moaning, hither bring 

Circoean herbs of sallow, poisonous hue. 
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Though her brow was white; what though 
Her breast’s crisp, her eyes blue. 

Her gentle heart in silence doom’d to break: 
Death will have way, 

All must to dust and clay, 

Oh ! therefore patience to thy wet eyes take. 

Yet is meek sorrow sweet, 

• And melancholy meet 
For those who miss a mortal from their side ; 

It balms remembrance mild, 

Like nature’s gentle child, 

And fills a space in mem’ry’s waved tide. 

So that the dear soul sped, 

Seems not to us dead, 

But still we think it living in the earth ; 

Such is affection true. 

That it can sigh and rue, 

Yet in deep feeling give the cause new birth. 

Then let me go with thee. 

And lull me on thy knee, 

O melancholy, in thy slumbrous cave ; 

Shew me that face again, 

Miss’d from the haunts of men, 

And in wild thought a sweet communion give. 

Mild as the evening star, 

Seen in the blue afar, 

Was the sweet spirit of her sweeter form ; 

What was like her breath ? 

The wind in the bloomy heath ; 

Her skin was white as sea-foam in a storm. 

Her hands like the nettle’s flower. 

Or lily in a shower. 

Did all the charity her lips could speak,, 

And they were poppy- red, 

That bees mistook, and fed . 

Like silly lovers, on the poisonous sweet. 

Blithe as a lark she sung ; 

Yet subdued hung, 

Shedding rare tears as fast as descending dew, 
If pilgrim in the vale 
Of this world frail 

Open’d a book of suffering to her view. 

Her gentle spirit is fled, 

But nigh o’er head 

Two glorious wings are beating in the clouds ; 
i cannot to thee flee, 

BuJ thus I sing to thee 
My anthem blithe, and voluble, and loud. 

Thou autumn that dost fold, 

In a rich pall of gold, 

The green grass with sick summer’s luxury, 
Spare me some latest flowers, 

About thy inmost ‘bowers, 

To sprinkle o er the ^rave where *}]**, doth lie. 


[Sept. 
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Away with the deadly weed, 
z No bane we need. 

That sends our fancies down into the tomb; 

Bright flowers are more meet. 

Like herself, sweet ; 

Such splendrous sorrow deeper than dull gloom. 

For man is like a flower, 

That sparkles for the hour. 

Then droops, and droops, and bends unto the earth ; 

His flesh fades like the leaves, 

His bones Time grieves. 

Till they are light as straws : — and such is mirth. 

Since grief and joy must die. 

And side beside lie. 

Till old oblivion shall become no space ; 

Lie not there and grieve, 

But come and give 
Thy melody, my true song to grace. 

When the daisy goes to bed, 

And primrose bends the head, 

Her sick heart to her pillow bent her low ; 

She look’d into my face, 

My bosom burst the lace — 

Oh ! ] retaste the luxury of woe. 

The sun, o’er the light blue bill, 

Comes wakefully to till 

Trees, grass, and river with a splendrous gold ; 

While the dews wet my feet, 

PH thither fleet 

In vintage shades, to dwell on dear thoughts old. 

“ I know this is but a slender and of a miserable daughter of this con- 
simple plot, and not over pregnant vent, by the sadness of your ditty, 
in hope, but there is no chance of Come to me, i pry thee, in the early 
success too small for a true lover — morning, when the convent gate is 
alas! I know it.” And Frederigo open, fori would fain hear ye once 
embracing him, said, “ how shall l more ; and as I am pleased to think 
ever repay thee for thy solicitude that you are come from Milan, I 
about me ? It should seem that thy would speak to you also about that 
proper distress is drowned wholly city.” Away went Frederigo re- 
in mine: but I will do justice to the joiced, for his heart told him it was 
truth of thy friendship, and will set his lady’s voice; hut Lucio wept 
about this thing with such zeal, that more and more, and trembled like 
shall discover the honour I pay to a leaf in the wind. Frederigo’s 
any kind attentions you may offer young spirits revived ; and lie went 
me.” So they went from city to city, into the city and chose himself a 
town to town ; and, strange to say, rich knightly habit, hut Lucio would 
Lucio was never tired of repeating not; and they covered themselves in 
that song, although he had .sung it the morning early, for neither of 
a thousand times ; but often would them could sleep upon their beds, 
lie sigh, “ Oh, Fortune, why perse- and went to the convent. Frederigo 
cute me thus ? Why must my hopes asked for the lady Julia, who came, 
spring from the grave of another ?” full of astonishment that her name 
It fell out as Frederigo wished, was known* The spirit of Titian’s 
for one day a voice called to them canvas, the living substance, the 
through an iron grating of a convent, image of Frederigo’s heart, stood 
saying, “ Minstrels, if minstrels ye now before him. She was very 
he, ye have deeply touched the heart pale and worn with sorrow, hut 
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supreme in patient meekness. Fre- 
derigo glorified the Saints, and was 
full of fervent affection; but Lucio 
was sick at heart, and left them to 
come into the air. Fredcrigo opened 
liis minstrel’s habit, and shewed 
himself to be a knight, and, taking 
Julia’s gentle hand, told all the tra- 
vail of Ins love ; touched on the ten- 
der strings of hopes and fears; wept 
for lici kindred, but hid her rejoice 
and lift her eyes from the ground, 
and cast them up to Heaven in 
hopes for happy davs. Need it be 
said his passion won her heart ? Res- 
* ucd from sorrow and adversity, tin* 
happy vision swam before her eyes 


{SLPT. 

and filled her bosom with re-ani- 
mating delight. She took Fredeii- 

f o’s faith, and gave him her love. 

'hey were married, hut Lucio died. 
And Frederigo came suddenly in to 
Julia, saying, “ My wife, wo must 
suspend the harvest of joys ; letdown 
thy hair, put on a sable coif, and 
muse on dying flowers, for the youth 
who has travelled many a wearied 
mile for me — the melancholy Lucio, 
is dead — yet not he, hut she — no 
youth, no Lucio, blit Titian’s niece— 
the gentle Aiine, whose heart Fate 
hath chosen me to he the cruel in- 
strument to be so long in break- 
ing. 


TO A YOUNG COUPLE ON THEIR MARRIAGE. 

’Tis done, and your God hath recorded above 
The vows you have made at his altar ; 

May they always be kept in affection and love, 

And your hearts from their truth nevei falter. 

May the sun of prosperity cheer with its ra)s 
Every step of the path you are treading. 

Attending > ou through to the end of your days, 

Around you its radiances shedding. 

May the angel of peace, like the ark-sheltered dove, 

Oil your humble abode ever rest; 

And the sunshine of hope, and the spirit of love, 

Make the years of your pilgrimage blest. 

When Time’s rapid changes, the world with its cares. 

And foes with their malice assail you. 

When the friends you have cherish'd surround you with snares, 
And those you relied upon fail you : — 

In heart and in counsel united remain, 

Though misfortunes around you are frowning ; 

Then the smile of affection shall soothe every pain. 

And peace e’en affliction be crowning. 

Should years, as they vanish, erase from my mind 
Every feeling i fam would remember ; 

This wish and this prayer would be still left behind. 

Like the rose that puts forth in December. 

But vve one and all must soon cross the drear wave. 

The Jordan of death darkly rolling ; 

Must sleep with our fathers, lie down in the grave. 

Friendly hearts our last kucll gently toiling. 

Then, oh ! may we meet when life’s visions are past, * 

Where no heart-breaking pa’rtings can sever ; ; 

With pinions well tried in the woild’s adverse blast, 

Stretch beyond it for ever and ever ! 


J. R. W. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH 

This distinguished individual and 
online lit artist, Dominique Vivant Baron 
Denon, is now more than eighty years 
ot age, and has been the witness of 
four remarkable eras of natural exist- 
ence, having moved in public situations 
fiom the reign of his early patron, 
Louis XV. through that of his succes- 
sor, then through the stormy period of 
tlie Revolution, then through the period 
of Napoleon's splendid career, until he 
at length witnesses the son of his first 
royal master seated upon the throne of 
his ancestors. A man of genius, who 
has been in constant communication 
with the numerous, diversified, and ori- 
ginal characters, which these periods 
have been so fcitile in, is likely to pos- 
sess that fund of information and that 
conversational superiority which have 
always been attributed to the Baron 
Denon. He was born at Chaions-Sur* 
Soaue, of a noble family, and being an 
only son, was destined, according to 
the French piactice, to be brought up 
to the law. But it is related that he 
imbibed a strong disposition to visit the 
metiopolis, and to enter into gayer 
scenes than the law, in consequence of 
a gipsy having told his fortune when 
he was only seven years old, and hav- 
ing predicted that he should be a dis- 
tinguished fuvouiite of the ladies and 
a frequenter of numerous courts. We 
must pie&ume that his faculties were 
rather precocious, as he had acquired a 
very familiar acquaintance with Paris 
and Versailles, even at the age of six- 
teen. At this period he had to under 
go the operation of lithotomy, and bpre 
both the disease and its violent remedy 
with great fortitude. 

Introduced to Louis XV. his vivacity 
and the elegance of bis mind attracted 
the particular attention of that monarch. 
It is well koowo*fcat his royal patron 
bad always ItveKfa voluptuous indo- 
lence, aba that, under the^narae of in* 
tellectugi pursuits, he had successively 
adopted* recreations Into which 
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his mistresses had, for their own rea- 
sons, persuaded him to enter. Made- 
moiselle de Romans had persuaded him 
to study botany, and Madam de Pompa- 
dour had excited m him a desire to be 
able to engrave upon gems. Ho there- 
fore collected a cabinet of antiques, 
and this pursuit, acting upon his own 
predeliction for the study ofhistoij, 
soon produced a wish to acquire a 
knowledge ot medals A collection of 
medals was thcrefoie soon foimcd, and 
the care of this and of the cabinet of 
engraved gems and antique stones was 
entrusted to M. Denon A desire of 
gallantry among the Fieneh actiesses 
now induced him to write his comedy 
of u Le bon Fere,” and it was not uu- 
til this period of his life that he had 
received any instruction in drawing. 
His parents were naturally uneasy at 
his being absorbed in the trifling and 
dissipation of a court, to the exclusion 
of more important occupations, and at 
length he accompanied the French am- 
bassador on a mission to St. Petersburg!]. 
Being intrusted with dispatches, he 
stopped at Potsdam with a hope of be- 
ing allowed to offer his homage to Tie- 
deric the Great, atid that monarch con- 
descended to admit him to an interview”. 
At St. Petersburgh, he , gave some 
personal offence to the capricious and 
extravagant archduke Paul, which pre- 
vented his being favourably received 
by the Empress Catherine. On the 
death of Louis XV. M. Denon left the 
court of Russia, and joined Monsieur 
Vergennes in Denmark, who had been 
the French ambassador at Stockholm, 
but Who was on hm return to France to 
asaume the functions of foreign mini- 
ster. Mr. Vergennes, his new patron, 
now entrusted to hi in a diplomatic mi?- 
* sion to Switzerland, in which he ably 
executed his ^public trust, and took 
every advanltgc of acquainting himself 
with the natural beauties of that coun- 
try. He afterwards visited Voltaire at 
Ferney* where he was received with 
' 2 <i 
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favour. He was for three years attach- repaired to Switzerland, hoping that in 
ed to the suite of the Count de Cler- a country so retired he might find an 
mont d’Amboisc, the French ambassa- asylum ; but the French authorities 
dor at Naples, ami was himself after- having declared every Frenchman an 
wards Charge d’Atfaire for four years at alien whe expatriated himself at this 
the same court. It was during this lat- revolutionary crisis, M. Den on was 
ter period that he executed his cele- obliged to return to France at the pe- 
brated Journal and designs from the riod of the most terrific anarchy. In 


views of Naples and its environs, and 
from Fa Ponille, Calabria, Sicily, 
and Malta. These works were pub- 
lished in a most supei$ style, and 
met with that distinction to which 
their merits so justly entitled them. He 
was now admitted to an intimacy with 
the Cardinal dc Bernls, the French 
ambassador at Rome. The splendid 
mansion of the Cardinal was then the 
resort of the Sovereigns and first cha- 
racters of Europe ; and Denon here 
became acquainted with the Emperor 
of Germany, Joseph II. and with Gus- 
tavus of Sweden, who was afterwards 
assassinated at the ball, both of these 
Monarchs were then living in philoso- 
phic enjoyment, relieved from the cares 
of state, and from the rigours of the 
less hospitable climates of their native 
countries. It was remarkable at that 
period, that all the crowned heads of 
the continent were philosophers, whilst 
their subjects were sunk in ignorance 
and barbarism. Now philosophy is 
supposed to have deserted the monarch, 
and to have found refuge with the peo- 
ple. The death of Monsieur de Ver- 
getmes terminated Hu, diplomatic em- 
ployment of Monsieur Denon, but he 
again resorted to that country for ob- 
jects of art. Upon liis return to Paris, 
it was proposed to him to belong to the 
academy, and he would have been 
elected into their body as an umateur, 
hut he preferred being a candidate as an 
artist, aud the works, which be submit- 
ted to that body in nqpport of his pre- 
tensions, immediately secured his elec- 
tion. 

As he had as yet visite 4 only the 
southern Mates of Italy, he was now 
desirous of returning to that country 
to pursue at his leisure a study of the 
various schools of art in Verona, Bo- 
logua, Venice, and Florence. * He re- 
pulsed to Venice, and during a residence 
of five years he prosecuted his cele- 
brated collection of drawings from 
every school of painting, and specimens 
{pf tho engravings of every age. It is, 
This invaluable collection which forms 
the delight and occuplSps of his old 
age. The influence of the French He- 
rniation at length obliged him to fly 
from Venice to Florence, and, bding 
Again compelled to leave Florence, he 


Paris he had 110W neither friends nor 
pecuniary supplies, and his being of 
noble descent alone exposed him to 
dangers. He was about to be conveyed 
to the department of his family, when 
the painter David, of his own accord, 
procured an order to detain him.at Pa- 
ris, 10 paint the national costumes which 
were about to be^ adopted. This act of 
considerate benevolence on the part of 
David has never been forgotten by M. 
Denon. His new office brought him in 
constant contact with the various san- 
guinary characters of the revolutionary 
period, but it may be observed that 
many of them did him services, whilst 
he experienced injury from none. 

On one occasion M. Denon was sum- 
moned before the Committee of Public 
Safety to give an account of the pro- 
gress he had made on the national cos- 
tumes. Here he had the equivocal good 
fortune of attracting the notice of Ro- 
bespierre, who, to M. Denon’s alarm 
and astonishment, passed the rest of 
the night with him, and evinced, by his 
conversation, that he was capable of 
appreciating superior education, and 
the manners of higher society. 

It was at the house of Madame dc 
Beauharnais that the artist first became 
acquainted with the rising prodigy of 
the age, and his intuitive penetration 
into character immediately determined 
him to devote himself to Napoleon. 
Upon Buonaparte’s offering to allow 
him to join the intended expedition to 
Egypt, M. Denon, although nearly 
si sty years of age, did not hesitate to 
accept the proposal, and he accompa- 
nied the army as one o f the S^avans, 
His work upon Egypt, both for the me- 
rits of the text and the beauty of the 
engravings, has justly acquired him thq 
praise, of Europe. In this splendid 
work are evidences of a capacity for 
^ofound thought, for acute observation, 
ami Ingenious as well as learned eluci- 
dations of what was imperfect or ob- 
scure : his engravings and paintings 
embrace the most diversified objects— 
the relics of a n iiqui ty— 4 he grand and 
imposing features of Wtnrfrfn the de- 
serts and on the Nile and plains of 
*%ypt— the costul^itk and characters of 
the Turks , and Ar^f^aad their battles 
with the French. 'Mfldlr a© well acquit- 
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ting himself in Egypt, M. Deuon re* 
turned to France with Buonaparte,' and 
was appointed by him director general 
of the Museum, with the commission 
of designing the medals to commemo- 
rate his history, and with orders to 
erect the intended column to the glory 
of the French armies, and to superin- 
tend the embellishing of the principal 
monuments. Thus of necessity attach- 
ed td Buonaparte, M. Denon followed 
the French armies for fifteen years. On 
one occasion he was present when a 
long military report or dispatch was 
read, and which, evidently gave the 
Emperor dissatisfaction. “ Ask,” said 
Napoleon to the reader, M ask Denon, 
whose portfolios are full of posterity, if 
in what you read there is a subject for 
a painting or a medal.” At the coro- 
nation Af. Denon designed the medal 
commemorating that splendid ceremony, 
and he bad the arrangement of the 
grand military fete which was given on 
the occasion in the wood of Boulogne ; 
he had also to arrange the great mili- 
tary fi&te on the top of *Mount St. Ber- 
nard, given to the honour of General 
Desaix. The most brilliant exploits of 
the French armies in the campaigns of 
Austria, Spain, and Poland were de- 
signed by M. Denon on the scene of 
their achievement and immediately 


after his personal view of the actions ; 
he may be therefore called the graphic 
historian of the French armies. The 
influence of his character and the fas- 
cinations of his fine intellect on those, 
who were connected with him in his 
employment as principal of the French 
artists, were considerable. 

After the fall of Napoleon, M. Denon 
retired to private life, and is known to 
derive both amusement and occupation 
from revising, classing, and arranging 
that collection of designs and paintings 
which he had spent fifteen years hi 
forming. From the national importance 
of these objects it is to be hoped that 
M. Denon will allow them to be pub- 
lished. But M. Denon ’s chief occupa- 
tion, at present, is the giving of graphic 
illustrations of his extensile and valu- 
able cabinet. This work will form u 
history of the Art of engraving in every 
age and in every nation. There wilt 
be numerous lithographic fac-si miles, 
and the whole will be accompanied by 
explanatory, historical, and professional 
notes. We can hardly imagine a more 
appropriate and worthy termination of 
a distinguished professional career, 
thau the work in question ^ and we trust 
it may be finished under the hands of 
M. Deuon. 


NOTICES OF RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


Die Unoelt und das Altcrtham , 
erldutert darck die Naturkunde . — 
The Primitive World and Antiquity 
explained by Physics. By H F. 
Link. 1 vol. 8vo. 

The author’s aim is to represent the 
primitive world as essentially different 
to, the present / world, according to the 
researches of Blumcnbach and Cuvier, 
to reflate the various hypotheses i&la- . 
five to the supposed revolutions of the 
globe, and to explain the pretensions 
which Upper <*eorgm, Armenia, and 
Media have to be considered as the 
place which the human species first in- 
habited! In the first part, entitled 
“ The ^Primitive World,” the author 
treats of the numerous remains df or- 
ganic bodf^s in the earth, which had 


previously attracted the attention of 
Xenophanes, of Kolophon, and he cites 
the different opinions relative to this 
subject, from which he concludes that 
an entire organic creation, and with it 
a great many extraordinary forms, un- 
known to the present world, have pe- 
rished by the inundations of the sea ; 
that every thing is formed and perfect- 
ed by degrees 5 which inspires the hope 
of a gradual amelioration of spiritual 
and corporeal nature. 

The second part treats of the propa- 
gation of organic bodies on the earth, 
animals as well us plants ; and the third, 
upon the propagation of the humau 
species, in the fourth part, the author 
considers language ah a decisive mark 
of propagation ; he admits an original 
language, and demonstrates the origin 
of the difference of languages. The 
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fifth part treat# of the countries in 
which domestic animals and cultivated 
plants were first found : the sixth treats 
of metals. In the seventh, the author 
examines the different cosmogonies of 
the ancients, namely, that of the In- 
dians, the ancient Persians, the crea- 
tion after Moses, the mythology of the 
Phcenicians, Babylonians, Egyptians, 
and Greeks. 

Tupogr : . Beschreibung von Peter - 
w nr dein. — Topographical Inscrip- 
tion of Petorwardin and its Environs, 
with Figures. By Fr. Schams, 8vo. 

Syrmia, which is part of Hungary, 
has been but little known till now, not 
even in Germany, and very few travel- 
lers have visited this country or given 
a statistical description of it. 

The fortress of Peterwardin is situ- 
ated on the. borders of the Danube, 
seventy-five miles from Vienna. The 
climate is moderate and the country 
•fertile. The Emperor Probus, a native 
of Syrmia, must have planted the first 
vines in the third century. The wine 
.^reckoned the best in Hungary, and 
the author declares, it is real nectar. 
The village of Nausetz, situated on the 
other side of the Danube, and to which 
is a bridge of boats, is remarkable for 
the extent of its commerce and a great 
many remains of Roman antiquities. 
The basin of the canal ol' the Emperor 
Francis is thirteen miles long, and car-' 
ries ships of considerable burden. The 
language of the people is Croatian- 
Sclavonic, and the religion catholic. 
The plates which ornament this work 
represent the fort of Peterwardin, and, in 
a neighbouring village, is to be seen the 
tree to which General Brenner, in the 
year 176$, was tied by the Turks and 
shot. 

Pannonirns Bewshncr , fyc. — The 1 
Costume of the Inhabitants of Pan- 
nonia, in 78 coloured plates, with 
an explanation of them. By F. 
Hcimhucher de Bikessy, in 4to. 

These costumes of the people of 
Hungary are designed with tarfte and 
accuracy; the , features and* attitude of 
is well characterized, and 
? 1 2l£\ e ? ure carefully coloured. The 

te Jjg". )< !h "ceompatiios lhe plate and 

? Iff * two tattered copies only haye ’ 
ACOffrnited, contains a description of 

tip manners and customs of the Hun- 
The subject of one of these 

b 1 s ' ■* 1 


engraving# is, A Croatian of the County 
of Wieselbourg, and a Trffileur Slawa~ 
que. The former wears a long blue 
robe with silver pointed buttons, with 
red facings, white canvas lining, blue 
breeches, and a white flannel tight coat T 
The second wears a plain shirt, and a 
gatza of coarse linen, breeches of coarse 
cloth, and a sort of leathern J pouch 
upon his right shoulder, and a brown 
riding coat upon his back ; round his 
neck he carries a roll of wire, with 
which he mends broken earthen-ware, 
which he performs with great dexterity, 
and without using glue. 

A Zelenean girl of the district of 
Neograd is represented, having her 
hair braided down her back, a little 
band of black velvet ornaments her 
forehead, and on each side are placed 
several ribbons of different colours; 
her sleeves are tucked up, and a blue 
corsette, ornamented with red ribbons, 
displays her pretty figure. She wears 
a white petticoat of fine striped linen, 
and a flowered cotton apron is tied 
round her with a ribbon. These girls 
generally carry a coloured handkerchief 
of silk or cambric in their bands. 

The costume of the girls of Szltiin is 
distinguished for its elegance and the 
fineness of the linen. A beautiful veil, 
parted before, flows behind, down a 
petticoat trimmed with ted bands. 
Their stockings are red, and their shoes 
yellow. The houses in this country are 
built of wood, the roofs arc very high, 
and without chimnies ; to let the smoke 
out they make a hole in the roof, which 
they cover with another smaller roof 
raised higher up. * 

Morale Poetica Italiana , ^c.— Se- 
lection of Moral Italian Poetry, taken 
from the Maxims and Sentences of 
the most celebrated Italian Poets. 
By P. L. Constantini. 12mo. 4s. 

M. Constantini is well known for se- f 
veral Italian works, and amongst others, 

Italian and French Dialogues for the 
Use of both Nations,” which he pub- 
lisbed at Paris, where he has long 
taught the Italian language. Fixing 
his residence in London he ha# com- 
posed, for the instruction of his scho- 
lars, the present collection; which he 
has dedicated to the 4bree Lady Stan- 
leys. The frontispiece is ornamented 
with lithograph ical pertralts e^ Dante, 
Tasso, Ariosto, Petm^h^dT^asta^io. 

Monumcnti Etrutyfffy # M Etrusco 
Nome, $c . — Etruaean Monument^ 
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or those which are thought to he 
Etruscan, &c. By the Chevalier Fr. 
Inghirarni. 6 vols. in 4to. with 600 
plates : in numbers, each 10 francs. 

These monuments relate to the sculp- 
ture, painting, philosophy, and religion 
of the ancient and celebrated country 
of Tuscany; each number contains 
twelve copper-plates and forty pages of 
text. Tliis magnificent work will be 
extended to six volumes, which will 
contain a description and representation 
of the Etruscan urns* mystical mirrors, 
hrouzes, edifices, earthen vases, and 
monuments of the Etruscan kind, or of 
doubtful origin. Most of the copper- 
plates, some of which are only outlined 
others shaded and coloured, are drawn 
with the greatest care by the author 
himself. Those which are coloured 
perfectly imitate the different tiuts that 
time gives to bronze, marble, alabaster, 
and generally all stony materials. Ac- 
cording to the distributive plan adopted 
by the author, each number contains a 
sheet of text, with explanatory plates. 

Methode pour V Enseiyuement des 
Langurs, See. Method of Teaching 
the Languages. By M. J. J. Ordi- 
naire, Hector of the Academy of 
Besan^on. First Part, 1 vol. 12mo. 
Paris. 


in literature. The third class is com- 
posed, first, of young men who, born 
without fortune or at least with a very 
moderate one, wish to found their liveli- 
hood and their fame on the pre-emi- 
nence of their talents, by embracing 
professions, which require extensive 
knowledge, as medicine, education, 
jurisprudence, &c.; and, seoondly, of 
those, who, born in a high sphere of 
life, believe very justly that they can- 
not acquire too much knowledge, to 
fulfil properly the situations to which . 
they aspire, or to become the benefac- 
tors of mankind, by imparting riches 
and intellectual light to those to whom 
destiny has denied their enjoyment. 
Tilts last class ought to pass through 
all the degrees of instruction, and gain 
from the Universities the completion of 
that knowledge, which they have al- 
ready acquired at their elementary and 
superior schools. 

After this division, which is generally 
adopted, it is easy to determine what 
species of knowledge each particular 
school ought to communicate. In the 
elementary schools, children ought to 
learn such principles of religion and of 
morality, as are placed within the reach 
of the infant mind,— reading, writing, 
the elements of arithmetic, geometry, 
linear drawing, and, perhaps, even 
music, the knowledge of which, when 
once it becomes general, softens and 
improves the manners of society. Per- 
haps it would not beimproperto add to 


It is from the progress of knowledge these acquirements the knowledge of 
and of civilization, its necessary and gymnastic exercises, which is so well 
inseparable attendant, that the human adapted to promote health, and pre- 
race is destined to obtain, one day, the ® e , rve . the original purity of morals, 
greatest sum of felicity to which its fhe information communicated at a 
nature can aspire. The perfection of grammar - school, which always sup- 
such methods, as are intended to render P 0,3e8 that the previous knowledge, 
literary studies and pursuits more easy which has been acquired at the pre- 
and solid, merits, consequently, an in- paratory. schools, produced all the re- 
tcrest commensurate with its great im- 8U * ts * u t^ e youthful mind which it was 
portnnee. intended to produce,' should embrace 

There are three classes of men, who the Latin, Greek* French Ond English 
receive public instruction. The most languages, pure mathematics, drawing, 
numerous arc obliged to labour hard, the elements of physical science, clie- 
nt order to procure the necessaries of mistry, natural history, geography, his- 
} He, and has, therefore, little time to tory, and philosophy, which embraces 
devote to the cultivation or enlarge- the science of religipn.^ To these might 
nicnt of the intellectual faculties.-^ pt'opoj'ly be added, music, and gymnastic 
They obtain, therefore, in Lancasteriau exercises. The Universities must, ulti- 
or other preparatory schools, such no- Iwately; cortplete thq course of educa- 
tions and acquirements as are calcu- if tion, not only in the. sciences, the Re- 
lated to promote the objects of their menis of which the pupil is already 
industry, and the accomplishment of supposed to have acquired at the gram- 
their duties. - A second class is that of mar-school, but also in a more elevated 
pupil#, who attend gramraar-schools,^ course of study, which, yesfing upon the 
without any design of pursuing thel^f former, will citablie him toadvance with 
studies beyond very moderate limits, honour to the careqrforwbich he is in- 
their professions requiring neither ex- tended. 

tensive knowledge in the sciences, nor It is necessary not only that the dif- 
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fereut schools should offer the different 
eludes of learners the knowledge of 
which, we liare spoken, hut also that 
there be a guarantee, that it should 
be given ? n that manner which is best 
calculated to communicate the ideas 
which the masters are directed to im- 
part to their respective pupils. This 
guarantee, which is of great importance 
even to those Who only passthrough one 
or two- classes, is still of far greater 
moment to those who pass through them 
all. It is not necessary that students at 
grammar-schools should be obliged to 
learn what they are already supposed 
to have acquired at the elementary 
schools j and it is, moreover, necessary 
that they arrive at the Universities with 
all the previous knowledge, which forms 
the basis of that superior instruction, 
which is there imparted to them. All 
these conditions are essentially neces- 
sary to the formation of a complete 
course of education; but it is greatly 
to be doubted, whether they are all 
strictly fulfilled. 

Elementary or preparatory instruc- 
tion, indeed, will soon he carried to 
such perfection, that the friends of in- 
fant education will npt have much cause 
of uneasiness during the period of it. 
The method of mutual instruction called 
amongst us the Lancasterian system, is 
the most rapid and the most certain of all 
other methods, and offers every sort oi 
possible guarantee to parents and guar- 
dians. But education, in schools of 
a higher degree, is far from presenting 
so satisfactory a'prospeet. It has, in- 
deed, been improved within some years, 
but it is still far from being complete, 
and harmonizes but little with the de- 
mands of civilization, which have been 
considerably increased within the last 
thirty years, by the number and extent 
of the sciences, the study of which 
should always accompany the lan- 
guages. The time usually employed 
in the study of the dead languages 
should be abridged, for it generally 
extends, both in France and in England, 
tp three-fourths of the ten or twelve 
years which are passed at the grammar 
school. Thus an important service 
would be conferred upon a very con- 
siderable portion of society ; for, to an 
exclusive study o^Greek and Latin, the 
study of the sciences is now evidently 
sacrificed. 

However great this sacrifice may be, 
we might still endure it with some re- 
|#ignation, if it were compensated by 

Certainty, that, when the classic stu- 
dent completes his course of Greek and 
.Latin, he will be master of these lan-~ 
uages, the study of which has cost 
Ufr so much pain tbid application. 


Here we may safely appeal to all 
unbiassed men, and particularly to the 
heads of families, most of whom will 
acknowledge, that they were not mas- 
ters, we will not say of those principles 
of Greek and Latin, which belong to 
universal grammar, but even of the 
terms of the languages, so as to trans- 
late any author whatever, without tin; 
help of a dictionary and grammar. — 
This is proved by experience ; and the 
number of works published ou this sub- 
ject within the last fifty years, by men 
of great merit, all of whom commence 
by declaring, that they have been de- 
termined to enter upon the. subject, 
solely from the evil effects of the method 
hitherto pursued in teaching the lan- 
guages, prove sufficiently How inade- 
quate it is to fulfil its end. The method 
is, therefore, vicious. 

The author of the work, of which we 
now treflt, President of the Academy 
of Besan^on, employed a considerable 
portion of his time in reflecting on the 
cause, and in discovering the remedy 
by which this objection might be re- 
moved ; and after an intense examina- 
tion of the subject, he traces it soleljv 
to the vices of the existing method of 
instruction, and neither to the teachers, 
who are, generally, full of zeal, nor to 
the pupils, who are equally well in- 
clined to acquire that information of 
which they are in pursuit. In fact, he 
shews, that the failure of the common 
method arises from attempting to trans- 
mit at once two species of knowledge, 
which are perfectly distinct in their 
own nature, and which, from being 
prematurely blended, without perceiv- 
ing the distinction that exists between 
tbem, creates only that confusion of in- 
tellect, which is almost invariably fal- 
lowed by disgust, and a want of relish * 
for classical attainments. Whoever has 
studied the process, by which ideas are 
generated in the mind, knows that they 
are all derived from two sources,— 
namely, sensation and reflection 
These two sources of human knowledge 
have been altogether neglected by phi- 
lological writers, and no one ever has 
thought of applying the distinction 
between them to this important study 
" before M. Ordinaire, who shews, what, 
indeed, requires no proof, that in lan- 
guages as in all other sciences, there 
are only these two species of ideas, 
which are as distinct in their nature as 
in the time, of their, foriqation* Ideas 
of sensation, wWfh our author c# 
Ideas otifuci, alwaji* iuweede ^deas 
reflection, wbicU bnly compare the 
former w ith each other, and examine 
the finks by wlifoh they are Connected, 
in orjcr to discover the relation 
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between them. These latter ideas M. 
Ordinaire calls ideas of deduction , a 
term, however, which we do not think 
sufficiently general to comprehend the 
extent of their nature. * 

From this separation of ideas into 
two sorts, M. Ordinaire divides the 
study of languages into two distinct 
branches. The one is the communica- 
-fion of ideas o { fact y which requires 
only attention, a faculty which in youth 
is at once so vigorous and so versatile *, 
the other the communication of ideas 
of deduction , which is so remarkably 
slow in children, but which, when once 
exercised, becomes progressively more 
and more active. The latter ideas must 
be always founded on the former, so 
that the teacher, who communicates 
them antecedently, attempts to make 
bis pupil acquainted with ideas which 
neither Locke nor Newton could under- 
stand if they were ignorant of those 
ideas of fact to which they refer. It is 
certain, however, that teachers make 
no distinction between these ideas, and 
seldom know the distinction themselves. 
They teach both indiscriminately, and 
therefore create only confusion in the 
mind of the pupil. AU grammatical 
terms, for instance, are made up of 
these two aoftaof ideas. The ablative, 
or sixth case or nouns, belongs to all 
terminations which designate it in the 
different declensions. This we know 
by mere observation, without any ex- 
ercise of the reflecting faculty, and is 
therefore an idea of fact, or of sensa- 
tion ; but the same ablative expresses 
a certain relation between the word 
which it qualifies and some other word 
in the sentence, and this relation can 
only be perceived by reflection, as it 
presents no visible image to the senses. 
This relation is consequently what HI. 
Ordinaire calls an idea of deduction. 
This example proves at once the exist- 
ence of two sorts of ideas, and the ad- 
vantage of separating them, so as to 
make the pupil acquainted with them 
in their proper order, that is, to instruct 
him first in the idea of fact, and after- 
wards in the idea of deduction, as he 
* cannot by any process of instruction 
understand the latter till he is well ac- 
quainted with the former. The ablest 
metaphysician, much less a child, can- 
not possibly perceive relations till he 
first knows the things between which 
they exist. From the total want of or- 
der in impartito& these two sorts of ideas 
to youth, it -entirely happens that yee 
find them possessed of such u heap of 
rules and principles without understand- 
ing one of them ; and that all their 
■ their notions are so vague and incom- 


plete, and void of connection. We 
cannot therefore be surprised that so 
many learned writers have considered 
the knowledge of Greek and Latin as 
totally useless. They could perceive 
in it but the study of words, whereas, 
if these languages had been properly 
taught, they would afford a powerful 
means of exercising the reflective fa- 
culties, and of forming that correct 
judgment, which would be as useful to 
youth iu their moral conduct as In their 
intellectual pursuits. 

Having explained the nature of the 
foundation on which M. Ordinaire rests 
his new plan of education, and the vices 
of the present system of teaching the 
languages, we cannot accompany the 
sagacious author through the particu- 
lars of his own system, and the inge- 
nious tables which he has invented to 
give efficacy to his own plan, and avoid 
the defects of the common method. It 
is sufficient to point out the existence 
of these defects to prove the possibility 
of improving the system, and to induce 
all those, who feel interested in the 
education of youth, to become acquaint- 
ed with the original. We could wish 
indeed to sec the work translated into 
our own language, for the success 
which has attended the author’s system 
of education in the academy of Bcsan- 
$on, over which he presides, has ex- 
ceeded his own expectations. This 
appears from the testimony of M. M. 
Render and Ampere, the inspectors ge- 
neral of education, who visited it in 
less than five mouths after the intro- 
duction of his system into the school. 
It is well worthy the attention of all 
public teachers and heads of families. 
It abridges wonderfully the long period 
of time which is usually devoted to 
classical acquirements, and its utility 
has the advantage of interfering with 
no political biaie*, and consequently of 
being introduced into every country, 
and sanctioned- by every gbvermnent* 

Co tip d'ceil sur llcducation. — Re- 
flections on Education. By M. A. 
Gautier-Sausin, one of the Founders 
of the Society of Sciences, Agricul- 
ture, and Belles Lettres of Montau- 
bon. Second edition, considerably 
augmented. 

The important subject of education, 
though so frequently handled by wri- 
ters, is* yet capable of improvement, 
and Gautier deemed it such in ventur- 
ing to offcl* his observations on it to the 




jpuHHc. Hi® reflections bespeak him a* 
lover of letters and of public morals, 
and he considers education the basis on 
with public welfare rests. The ge- 
neral principles, however, which he 
• seeks to maintain, have no claim to 
originality, though many of his thoughts 
and suggestions can be traced to no 
former writer. His aim is to combine 
public with private education, making 
the first succeed to the second. He 
dwells particularly on the education of 
the heart, which he would ii8te com- 
mence from the cradle, (tfc deplores 
the number of years devoted to the 
study of the dead languages; and 
treats in order the advantages resulting 
from the study of sciences, arts, and 
practical mathematics. He points out 
the works that ought to be put into the 
hands of children, and the rout which 
should be taken in making the tour of 
Europe. His chapter on the education 
h of females is worthy the particular at- 
tention of all mothers ; and his whole 
treatise may be said to contain most 
important reflections, and useful views 
of education, supported by the autho- 
ritycf'tbe best writers in France and 
England, and a great number of judi- 
cious advices to the directors of the 
youthful mind. 

Nouvcaux Melanges de IJtlerahire 
Frangaise . — A new Miscellany of 
French Literature. By M. Brunner. 
12mo. 

To render the French tongue familiar 
to youth, to make them acquainted with 
dignity and variety of expression, to 
form their taste by presenting them at 
once with the true and the beautiful, to 
enrich their understanding with useful 
knowledge, to assist them in facilitate 
iug the means of reasoning justly, to 
inspire them with elevated sentiments, 
to make them cherish Virtue by the 
lesaons and examples of generous and 
celebrated men, is the arduous task 
Vfrfliqh the author of the work before 
us has prescribed to himself, and he has 
perfectly fulfilled jt. He has not Con- 
fined himself to the mere placing be- 
fore the eyes of hit readers simple 
fragments of eloquence, but has studied 
^ tgmihke them acquainted with the ora- 
' modulations of voice, amid a 

y ateMtion of ideas which concur 
ipiYb them to form a complete whole : 
RMid <jie line preferred to a multitude of 
’.Jirinidnt sallies of imagination a nuni- 
:<feer, of parages, which, though less 
elewted, tend, notirithsiantHnu, to con . 


vincc and to persuade- as well hy the 
force of, proofs as by the charms of ex- 
pression. It is unnecessary to say, that, 
in order to attain this end, he has been 
frequently obliged to make ^numerous 
extracts from voluminous works; but 
this has not interfered with the unity 
of his plan, because, in rejecting ail 
uninteresting discussions, and whatever 
offends against decency, he has taken 
care to connect the thoughts of each 
author, in his own words. In fine, he 
attempts to fix the orthography which 
ought to be adopted in the work j and, 
while he recognizes the right of the 
ancients and the moderns, and regards 
the orthography of every author as his 
own property, he has caused every ex- 
tract to be priuted with that which is 
similar to it, without fearing to create 
confusion in the minds of learners, us 
they read French works continually 
differing in their orthography. 


Essai sur VHisloire Ancienne et 
Modern?, dc la JSouvelle Ilussie, fyc . — 
An Essay on the Ancient and Mo- 
dern History of New Russia, with 
Maps, Views, Plans, fkc. 3 vols. 8vo. 
Price 15 francs. # 

The history of new Russia presents 
more difficulties than that of any other 
country in Europe. This portion of 
the Russian empire, being recently unit- 
ed to it, was successively possessed, 
conquered, and ravaged, by upwards 
of seventy different nations, since the 
time of Herodotus. The work is divid- 
ed into three principal epochs. The 
first' commences with the earliest ac- 
counts, and terminates with the con- 
quest of Taurida by Mahomet H. in 
1475, twelve years after the capture of 
Constantinople, 

In tbe first epoch the author rests 
upon the authority of Herodotus, and 
the Greek and Latin authors who have 
spoken of the Scythians. He evinces 
great erudition aud sound criticism in 
reporting the notions which have been 
transmitted to us by the ancients, rela- 
tive to the manners, migrations, and 
wars of the native inhabitants of Tau. 
rida end those who became masters of 
, it by conquest ; and also of the differ- 
ent countries which composed the an- 
■; cient Scythia: ^ Y ‘ V 

The first part with tfce 

f&$bcripiion of mot .;##&)* of anti- 
*<5pity, ah& of the prMelpai roedals found 
in the ruins Of ancient cities, and in 
turning up the Kour partes* t 
The n*eanri e**n presents w re eer. 
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taint y than the first, tinder the head 
of historic events, it comprehends a 
period of three centuries, namely, from 
the conquest of the Crimea, by the 
Turks, to its cession to Itsssia, in 1784, 
when it reassumed its ancient name of 
Taurida, 

The third era is that which is fraught 
with greatest interest to the friends of 
humanity, who must behold with plea- 
sure countries, so long desolated, pre- 
senting the aspect of universal felicity. 
The situation on the coasts of the 
black sea, many navigable floods, the 
fertility of the country, the appeal made 
to the numeious colonies protected and 
succoured by the government, a new 
city become already considerable, the 
centre of the rich capitals of an exten- 
sive commerce, have all conspired to 
render New Russia one of the happiest 
countries in Europe. 

The author treats in detail of these 
different poinis. He dwells principally 
oft Odessa ; he explains what it was be- 
fore the conquest, and what it has be- 
come since 1803, what it actually is, 
and the brilliant prospects which seem 
to await it. 

The work concludes with a descrip- 
tion of a tour made by M. de Castle- 
man, in the Crimea. Geology, natural 
history, iiuinismatography,the topogra- 
phy of ancient towns, agriculture, com- 
merce. and navigation, seem all to be 
embraced and treated of by the author 
in the most satisfactory manner. Cor- 
rect maps of New Russia, in general, 
and of the Crimea, in particular, ac- 
company the first and second volumes 
of the work, aud all three are enriched 
with engravings in aquatinta, which 
give the most picturesque views of the 
l’cninsula. This work cannot fail both 
to please aud to instruct. 

Notice des Monuments exposces dans 
le cabinet dcs MedailUs , et Antiques 
de la Bibliotheque dn Uoi 7 Src . — All 
Account of the Monuments exposed 
in the Cabinet of Medals and An- 
tiques of the Royal Library. By 
M. Dumersan/8vo. 15 fr. 1822. 

This is a new edition of a work, very 
useful to all who visit the French capi- 
tal ; it contains forty-two plates, repre- 
senting the most interesting medals boa. 
longing to this cabinet. It also contains 
a description of the most remarkable 


curiosities of the establishment, with 
historical notes relative to its founda- 
tion. All that is particularly worthy of 
the knowledge of the curious, in all the 
voluminous works published on this 
subject, is found collected in this“ No- 
tice," and recapitulated in a manner 
sufficient for amateurs and those who 
do not make antiquity their particular 
study. The work is indispensably ne- 
cessary to such as would derive any 
advantage from visiting the Cabinet of 
Medals and Antiques, and who would 
retain a recollection of the most inte- 
resting monuments which it contains. 


Lettres snr la Corse , Sec . — -Letters 
upon Corsica, &e. By J. F. Simo- 
not, &c. 1 vol. Hvo. \ fr. 50 c. 

♦ 

In these letters, twenty-three iu 
number, to which are affixed forty-two 
notes, the author is desirous of exhibit- 
ing the real state of Corsica, and of 
rectifying the erroneous impressions 
which were created by a very short ac- 
count of this island (only sixty-three 
pages), published by a councillor of the 
royal court of lliom. 

These letters and notes arc the re- 
sult of observations made in Corsica 
during a long residence there, by a 
writer who, in his civil and military 
capacities, had every opportunity of 
collecting accurate information. 


Conversations Morales entre une 
Mere et son Fils . — Moral Conversa- 
tions between a Mother and her Son. 
By Madame L . Paris, 1821. 

This work is composed of six dia- 
logues, iu each of which the authoress 
aims to reform some particular vice, 
and to create an attachment tp some 
particular virtue. The last dialogue 
treats of Roman history, and may / be- 
considered a model after which parents 
should direct their children, in their 
first lessons. The moral is void of aus- 
terity, aud is animated by little anec- 
dotes aud historic traits, well selected, 
and by interesting biographical notices j 
all of vvhi ( ch give an opportunity of de- 
scribing those actions which are most 
iaubiiar to children. 


2 II 
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LITERARY and scientific intelligence. 


AMERICA. 

Encroachment of the Sea . — In 1814, 
a bouse was built at the mouth of the 
Dclawar, near Cape May, 334 feet from 
the sea. In 1820, this house was not 
farther thau 180 feet from the shore.— 
The progress of the sea, regularly ob- 
served during fire years, varies a little 
from one year to Another, but is never 
interrupted. On the coast of Brasil, 
the same observation has been made. 
It appears, that the encroachments of 
the sea are here still more rapid than 
in the United States. 

Public Instruction .— -The education 
of youth is considered an affair of na- 
tional importance throughout the United 
States, and considerable sacrifices are 
there made to increase it. The State of 
Connecticut has appropriated a fund of 
a million afhd a half dollars, for the sup- 
port of public schools. In Vermont, land 
has beefi appropriated, and its produce 
dedicated to the same object of public 
utility. The instruction imparted at 
these schools prepares the pupils for 
the colleges, the number of which is 
increased to forty -eight; they are, 
generally speaking, richly endowed. 
— The University at Cambridge, near 
Boston, founded in 1798, is, perhaps, 
the most distinguished of these esta- 
blishments. The child of every cilizcu, 
without distinction of sex or colour, 
lias an equal right to participate in 
elementary instruction. 

ASIA. 

The Koran, in folio, published in 
1787 at St. Petersburg, with margiual 
notes, and reprinted several times after- 
wards at Casan, has lately again been 
published at Casan, at the expense of 
the merchant Apanai. No press in the 
world, with the exception of that of 
Constantinople, contributes more to 
thte progress of Mahometanism than 
that of the Asiatic University of Casau ; 
and the tolerance of the Russian Go- 
vernment is to be admired, which, at 
the time that numerous Bible Societies 
propagate the Christian doctrines, by 
the infinite multiplication of Bibles, 
permits the believers of Mahomet to 
spread the doctrine of their legislator 
Tand prophet. 

The American Missionaries of Ran- 
goon) doubtful of the success of their 
- ‘ pious labours’, and even uncertain as to 
safety of their persons, went to 
the residence of the Emperor, to 
. solicit a positive permission to propa- 
• gatcChristianity throughout the empire 
of Birman, and to beg, that those who 


adopted that persuasion should not be 
persecuted. The Emperor’s answer has 
convinced them, that the government of 
this country is as hostile as that of China 
to the preaching of the Gospel, and that 
the Sovereign would not tolerate in 
his subjects any difference of religious 
opinion. 

FINLAND. 

The Protestant Church in Finland is 
in a deplorable state. The clergy are 
ignorant and poor. Their revenue is 
very little, and they are often obliged 
to employ force to get it. It is no! 
uncommon for a pastor to seize, or 
cause to be seized, the horse or cow of 
a proprietor of a house, as payment for 
his fees. The Fins arc still strongly 
attached to the Pagan customs of their 
ancestors. They believe, that Monday 
and Friday are uulucky days; that 
cattle ought not to go from the stable 
till Christmas; and that it is dangerous 
to light a fire or a candle till Lent. On 
the eve of the great feast-days, they 
carry food forevil spiritsmto the stables 
of the cows and sheep; and on All-Saints 
Day (called Kikri, the name of their 
ancient idol) they kill a lamb, which 
they bake and eat without cutting it in 
pieces. A thousand other superstitions 
are practised by these people. 

The Mnemosyne, a journal published 
in this country, mentions a curious stone, 
found in the north of Finland, and which 
serves as a kind of barometer. When 
rain is near, it becomes of a blackish or 
greyish colour, and when the weather is 
fine, it i9 covered with white spots. — It 
is, probably, a clayish substauce, con- 
taining rock salt, or ammoniac, or salt 
petre, absorbing more or less humidity, 
according to the changes of the atmo- 
sphere. 

POLAND. 

Mr, Nathan Rosenfeld, a Jewish 
merchant, of Warsaw, a man of deep 
research and learning, has lately pub- 
lished a history of Poland, written in 
the Hebrew language. The historian 
has evidently bad recourse to none but 
the best authorities, and the dates and 
authenticity of the facts he relates, are 
undoubted. 

An immense hill or tumulus in 
the manner of the apeients, will 
be raised upon a mountain in Poland, 
to the memory of Kosciusko, whose* 
name will be inscribed on a block of 
granite, which will be placed at the 
top of the tumulus. The mountain, 
with the land that surrounds it to the 
banks of the Vistula) will be purchased 
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for the purpose of making* useful and 
ornamental plantations, and for building 
houses for the veterafls who served 
under this celebrated and patriotic ge- 
neral. These veterans will form a co~ 

• lony that will take the name of Kos- 
ciusko. 

Dramatic Literature,— M. Kowalski 
has translated Moliere’s comedies into 
the Polish language ; the poetry is ren- 
dered iu verse. 

A rchiolofjy - — A collection entitled, 
“ Monuments regum Polonise Cracori- 
ensia,” is publishing in numbers. Three 
have appeared since the commencement 
of the present year ; the price of the 
collection, when entire, will be 2000 
Polish florins. The superintendence 
of this work is confided to the bishop 
of Plotzk, Adam Prasmowski, and to 
the librarian Linde. The drawings are 
by a Polish artist, Michael Stackowitz ; 
they are engraved in aquatinta, by 
the celebrated Dietrich: the plates, 
twenty-four in number, will represent 
different monuments of Cracow, and 
an explanation will not only be given 
in Polish, but in French and Latin. 
The authors of this work of art ob- 
serve, “ it is from misrepresentation 
we refuse to concede the degree of me- 
rit due to Poland with regard to the 
fine arts. She certainly does not pos- 
sess the chefs d' futures of the South, 
but her monuments are well worthy the 
attention of the artist and the amateur.” 

DENMARK. 

The last winter, which was so mild 
for the rest of Europe, was very vio- 
lout and destructive in Iceland. Not- 
withstanding this circumstance, the 
volcano, the mountain CKlsfield-Jokel, 
a volcano that has uot made an eruption 
since 1612, has again thrown up a 
quantity of lava, ashes, and stones, 
some of which weighed eighty, and se- 
veral fifty pounds each ; they were oc- 
casionally thrown to the distance of 
about six English miles. In spite of 
the violence of the eruption there was 
ice on the very borders of the Crater. 

PRUSSIA. 

A society for the propagation of 
Christianity among the Jews is formed 
at Berlin, under the supcriutendancc 
of General Witzlebcn, and with the 
decided approbation of the lviug. 

SWEDEN. 

Archiology . — The Royal Society of 
Stockholm, to patronize the publication 
of all manuscripts relative to the Swe- 
dish history, has just given to the world 
the ninth volume of its memoirs ; it 


contains interesting articles on ancient 
manuscripts belonging either to public 
libraries or those of private gentlemen. 

RUSSIA. 

Amelioration of prison discipline 

The Emperor has issued an ukase ; 
its object is to ameliorate the condition 
of criminals in irons: for the future, 
women will be exempted from having 
their feet chained, and men alone will 
undergo that punishment; the former 
will only wear light manacles during 
transportation. Minor criminals of 
either sex, while under age, are not to 
be ironed. The total weight of a man's 
fetters is not to exceed five pounds, and 
the rings fastened to the feet will be 
covered with leather. All the malefac- 
tors of the empire, whatever their 
crimes, will, for the future, be fettered 
in the manner prescribed by this ukase. 
The minister of finance will appropri- 
ate a certain sum for the manufacture 
of these irons, for both sexes, in the 
forges of the capital.. A society, of 
which the Prince Galitzin, the head of 
the clergy, ib president, is employing 
all its influence to ameliorate the con- 
dition of criminals. In all considera- 
ble towns large and commodious tow- 
ers are building for prisons. Some of 
these towers are already completed. 

A new commercial town has been 
built in the district of Melitapholsky, 
near the river Obotyczna, which runs 
into the sea of Asoph. It is called No- 
gaisk. All persons willing to establish 
themselves here are exempted, during 
eighteen years, from every kind of con- 
tribution. 

Odessa .— In this town in the year 
1792 a hut was not visible, but there 
are now 40,000 inhabitants. Russians, 
Germaus, French, Greeks, Jews, Ame- . 
ricaus, and Poianders. A French and 
an Italian theatre are built, and a ly- 
ceum, founded by the Duke of Rich**, 
lieu, furnishes ample resources to the 
learned. There are, 'fcesidSSjfc-several 
schools for law, navigation^. and com- 
merce ; eight churches, 2000 houses, 
and numerous public buildings. The 
harbour is two uerstes in length. In 
summer a number of Russian and Po- 
lish families visit Odessa for the pur- 
pose of sea-bathing, which is there re- 
markably convenient and healthy:' the 
population of the environs is rapidly 
increasing. 

Public Instruction.- It is said, that 
the Rusbiuu government no longer in- 
tends to admit foreigners as professors 
in the universities and other establish- 
ments for public instruction, but to be- 
sto y all professorships on the native 
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inhabitants*, thoi/gh education is not 
in a very advanced state throughout the 
Rushan empire. 

The Greek seminary, founded m 1775 
•by Catherine H. at St. Petersburg, be- 
comes daily of higher, importance; two 
hundred young Greek and Albanian 
officers are thus educated ; they have 
twenty-five professors. Besides the 
military sciences, they are instructed 
in French, Italian, and German, and 
when they have completed their educa- 
tion, they may have the choice of a 
commission in the army, of becoming 
interpreters at the colleges of St. Pe- 
tersburgh or Moscow, or of returning 
to their native country. Among the 
pupils now educating-, there are several 
youths from Chio, Lesbos, and Naxos. 

GERMANY. 

Fine Arts The Duke Albert, of 

Saxe-Tescben, has left, by a codicil in 
his own hand-writing, his rich collec- 
tion of works of art to be possessed 
entire by a prince of the imperial fa- 
mily. It contains above 300,000 en- 
gravings froin the very commencement 
of the art to its present high state of 
perfection, 82,000 portraits, and above 
40,000 original drawings. This is the 
finest and most extensive collection in 
Europe. 

Missionary Societies arc established 
at Bremen, Berlin, Dresden, Frankfort, 
Halle, Leipsic, Luheck. Stuttgard, El- 
berfeld, and several other German 
towns. About six months ago one was 
established in Hamburgh. 

Mr. George Frederic Spang is daily 
exhibiting at his own residence for the 
small sum of twelve ktreutzers , & gal- 
lery containing 550 different pieces, 
executed entirely with pen and ink by 
, the late Abb6 -Werner. All the friends 
of art are anxious to visit this interesting 
collection, which is really astonishing, 

. when considered as the production of 
one man only : it contains specimens of 
every kind of writing, in sentences 
taken from the best French, German, 
Italian, English, Latin, Greek, and He- 
brew writers ; also the representation of 
several works of art, and portraits of 
philosophers, sovereigns, and celebrat- 
ed men. 

y HUNGARY. 

M, Farkas dc Farhaxfalva^ at Futak, 
fc. ** as inveuted a machine by Which a 
person may plunge to the bottom of the 
aea, walk at the bottom, work with 
the hands or feet, ascend easily to the 
surface, or stop in the middle, without 
any help ; and in this urauncr remain 
several days under water without inter- 


ruption and without effbrt. The inven- 
tors calls this machine the dolphin, and 
pretends that % has many advantages 
over the diving bells. This machine, 
which only costs about 901. and only 
employs two men, would be useful in 
shipwrecks, in regaining any thing 
dropt into the sea, and in facilitating 
pearl and coral fishing; an experiment 
the author made last year at Vienna, in 
the presence of Count Joseph JEstcr ha- 
zy and other persons of distinction, 
had the greatest success. To procure 
this machine, and to have directions for 
using it, the inventor at Futak, through 
Buda, must be applied to. 

SPAIN. 

A work is to be published in Spanish* 
by subscription, which, it is expected, 
will greatly excite the curiosity of the 
French. It consists of the Travels of 
a Spaniard in the South qf France. The 
anonymous author promises the history 
of the parts of France he has visited, 
and an accurate account of the actual 
state of the Arts and Sciences, com- 
merce and industry of that country, as 
compared with those of Spain. 

Camels . — Some Spanish merchants 
have bought a number of camels, oi 
a particular kind, only to be found in 
the interior of Africa, in order to na- 
turaVize them in Spain. These animals 
are by far the fleetest of their species ; 
one of them, in seven days, travelled 
from Senegal to Mogador, a space that 
extends over fourteen degrees of lati- 
tude. 

ITAbY. 

The Chevalier Theodore Carczziui, 
a Piedmontese, has invented two kinds 
of rouiid tables, which he calls geocentric 
and heliocentric ; by which you may, 
without understanding mathematics, in 
a little time, perfectly well know the 
course of the stars, and explain celestial 
phenomena ; you may also, in a few 
minutes, in the open air, find the meri- 
dian Hne ; and in a journey by land, 
always discover the North. 

In the Palace of Arts at Naples, a room 
is appropriated to contain the antiques 
found at Pompeii and Herculaneum. 
—This cabinet contains specimens of 
ancient glass, of Various forms and 
colours. This collection proves, that 
the Ancients used glass as well as the 
Moderns, for the purposes of decoration 
and chemistry.— Here is also a great 
number of cinerary urns, them 

enclosed in leaden vases; 

Af Turin, a new publicattoqhab lately 
appeared, called 11 Sptyoluiore, or the 
gleaner.— It gives au account of new 
productions as thov uppeur. and o* 
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scientific discoveries. Its .sale is very 
great. 

An antique Greek and Roman sepul- 
chre was discovered at Naples in 1810, 
constructed of the same materials, and 
of. the same form, as those of Hercula- 
neum and Pompeii. Last March, on 
penetrating deeper into the earth, other 
sepulchres were discovered, containing, 
-,like the former, several vases of baked 
earth . The Duke of Calabria, on being 
Informed of these discoveries, ordered 
the workmen to continue their labours, 
and on the 26th of April, five other 
sepulchres were discovered in his pre- 
sence. 

Fine Arts — The King of Naples has 
issued a decree for the better preserva- 
tion of pictures, statues, and other works 
of art and antiquity ; and forbids their 
exportation, or the taking them from 
churches and other public buildings, 
without his special permission — -He 
has, -besides, established a Committee 
of Antiquities and Fine Arts, whose 
occupation is to see these orders carried 
into execution. 

Drama .— Italy has been without any 
permanent theatre for a length of time. 
It has been proposed to restore the 
stage to the respectability it lias lost. 
The present comedians are devoid of 
merit. Some gentlemen, of large for- 
tune and distinguished knowledge, pur- 
pose establishing a society at Florence, 
for the direction and support of a per- 
manent company. They will use every 
exertion to accelerate the progress of 
dramatic art, and will encourage and 
support dramatic literature. They are 
to decide on the merit of tl»c pieces, 
and whether they are likely to staud 
the test of a public audience. 

FRANCE. 

A New Computer.— M. Rieussic, the 
King’s watchmaker, at Paris, lias pre- 
sented the Academy with a Computer, 
which indicates the duration of several 
successive phenomena, without the ne- 
cessity of looking at a dial, or listening 
to the strokes of a repeater. This piece 
of'inechanisin is about the size of a large 
pocket chronometer — The dial moves 
round an axis, which passes through it 
and the Computer ; and at each revolu- 
tion a small window, placed by the 
side of the suspending ring, shews the 
number that indicates the minutes.— 
This instrument can retain its motion 
for three quarters, of an hour; when 
intended to be used, the dial should be 


turned by the hand, till it marks the 
beginning of the observation .—A button 
is then pressed, which puts the ma- 
chinery in motion.— At the end of the 
observation, another button -knob is 
pressed, which moves a metallic pen, 
that traces, on the dial, a point, 
that fixes the precise moment the ob- 
servation has ceased, and, at the Bamc 
instant, the button is pressed that stops 
the movement of the whole machinery. 
This instrument is expected to be of 
very extensive use, provided it be well 
executed; and it may be confidently 
employed in every species of observa- 
tion. 

Mr. J. B. Say, so justly celebrated 
throughout Europe for his writings on 
Political Economy, has announced his 
intention to establish, about the be- 
ginning of November, at his House in 
Paris, a Series of Conversations on Po- 
litical Economy, for the benefit of those 
gentlemen who may wish to acquire 
a more extended knowledge of that in- 
teresting science. — Unexceptionable re- 
commendation is required.— The Sub- 
scription for the Course is three hundred 
francs. — At the end of the Course, di- 
plomas will be delivered, if required, 
as testimonials of proficiency in the 
Science. 

The House of Refuge, established at 
Paris in April, 1817, has been, up to the 
present time, entirely supported by 
charitable contributions. — It is under 
the immediate direction of a Priest, 
who has generously devoted himself to 
this work of mercy. Its object is to 
receive young criminals, whose good 
conduct in the Parisian prisons appears, 
on investigation, to deserve this cle 
mency.— They are instructed and per- 
fected in various useful trades. The 
annual exhibition of their work plainly 
shews their rapid progress and improve- 
ment. 

The Schools for Mutual Instruction, 
of the reformed Church at Paris, con- 
tinue to prosper ; order and subordina- 
tion are every where conspicuous. — 
Severity of any kiud is seldom neces- 
sary ; and ill-inclined or worthless cha- 
racters rarely met with. The daily 
progress made by the male pupils In 
reading, writing, grammar, and arith- 
metic, in lineal drawing, and in sacred 
music, is really astonishing. The girls 
fire equally skilled in needle-work, &c. 
The happiest results are anticipated, 
from the religious education instilled 
into their youthful minds. 
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Napoleon in Exile ; or, a Voice 
from St. Helena. 

( Continued from page 1 54 .) 

In resuming our remarks upon this 
important and interesting work, we 
must repeat the observation with which 
we concluded our critique in our last 
Number, that the contents of the vo- 
lumes may be classed under two heads. 
-r-The first, relating to the deportment 
of Napoleon, and to our treatment of 
him after he was in our power •, and 
the second, comprising those conversa- 
tions, in which the fallen Emperor de- 
scanted upon distinguished characters 
and memorable events. 

We are of opinion, that the ambition 
of Napoleon rendered it absolutely ne- 
cessary that we should effect his de- 
thronement. Although, we arc aware, 
that this conclusion is strongly denied 
by many of the most enlightened and 
estimable characters in England, we 
conceive, that few will dispute, that the 
Emperor, being deposed and in our 
custody, it was our duty to prevent his 
again disturbing the peace of Europe. 
But we lay it down as a first principle, 
that it was contrary to religion and 
humanity, and derogatory of our na- 
tional character, to impose any restraint 
or mortification upon our falieti adver- 
sary, more than was indispensably ne- 
cessary for liis safe detention ; and that 
it was incumbent upon us to impose 
these restraints with the utmost possi- 
ble delicacy. It is a lamentable but un- 
questionable fact, that restraints, igno- 
minies, and mortifications, were heaped 
upou the Ex-Emperor with a most un- 
sparing hand} and if these were really 
necessary to his safe detention, it 
j amounts in itself to a proof, that St. 
Helena was selected for his residence, 

fnrt'ni eUler .-Moment or sagacity ; 
foi it the practices of St. Helena were 

zi, *?’ ti,cre ^ litue 

frifrlv’ il . r * a P ok ; ou have been 

as*. safely detained in many hundred 

places m l.uropc, and at one twentieth 


part of the inconvenience and expense. 
But Napoleon was first entrusted to the 
care of Admiral Sir George Cockburn, 
an officer of general ability, and of very 
distinguished professional talents. Now, 
Admiral Cockburn established ail the 
regulations, which, in his judgment, 
appeared necessary for the safe custody 
of his prisoner; and these arrange- 
ments do not seem to have given more 
offence to Napoleon than what might 
reasonably have been expected from 
a man who was now subject to be com- 
manded, after having been long accus- 
tomed to command the greater part of 
mankind with unlimited power. — On 
Admiral Cockburn’s resigning his charge 
to Sir Hudson Lowe, all the restrictions, 
which he had thought it necessary and 
consistent with his duty to enforce, were 
multiplied, ad infinitum , by his succes- 
sor, and we are therefore, of necessity, 
reduced to the dilemma of inferring, 
that Sir George Cockburn must have 
been incompetent, and have omitted to 
perform his duty, or that Sir Hudson 
Lowe has been severe beyond the ne- 
cessity of the case. We must further 
observe, that Sir Hudson’s inflictions 
appear to have continually increased, 
both in number and degree; and it is, 
therefore, for him to shew, that the de- 
signs of his prisoner, or circumstances 
equally important* were from time to 
time made known to him, and which 
induced him to Increase the intensity 
of Napoleon’s sufferings. — The general 
features of Sir Hudson’s management* 
displays considerable vacillation, and 
a total want of that precision and reso- 
lution which distinguished the measures 
Of Sir George Cockburn, and which can 
alone emanate from discrimination and 
sound judgment. -—Sir Hudson Lowe 
appears also to have had an unaccount- 
able objection to state dearly and dis- 
tinctly his intentions, so that Napoleon 
and his suite could guide themselves 
in their conduct without the danger of 
misconstruing the orders they were to* 
obejr, in addition to this, there was 
a very tinworthy pettishnesb inSirllud- 
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son’s management of detail,— -such, for 
instance, as bis personally searching 
the dirty linen of Madame Bertrand, 
and the other ladies of the suite ; his 
cavilling about the quantity of water 
which tlie Ex-Emperor used in his warm 
baths; his cavilling, also, about the 
Dumber of fires which the Countess 
Bertrand had in her bed-room during 
the year; and his going about to forbid 
ti»e tradesmen to give any credit to the 
Emperor, or his attendants, was, to say 
the best of it, an act of supererogation, 
upon a point which might well have been 
left to the discretion of the parties.— We 
do not join in the indiscriminate censure 
which othersheapuponSirHudson Lowe, 
but we do hope, for the honour Qfthe Brit- 
ish character, that Sir Hudson will be 
able to shew, that some very extraordi- 
nary circumstances existed to justify 
these measures, of which we have been 
selecting a few of the most prominent. 

It appears, both by the direct state- 
ments, and by every collateral evidence 
which the work affords, that Napoleon 
was free from any raucour or malignity 
of disposition ; that, on the contrary, 
he was both kindly and delicately sen- 
sitive to the feelings of those around 
him ; and that his good temper and easy 
gaity were unquestionable; the readi- 
ness with which he put up with wretched 
accommodations, rather than accept of 
Mr. Baleomb's offer of moving out of his 
house for his convenience; his walking 
after dinner, in order to let the attend- 
ants, who were obliged to dine in his 
room, enjoy themselves; his playing at 
blind-man’s-buff with Mr. Balcomb’s 
children, are ample proofs of his sensi- 
bility, condescension, and good nature. 

\Ve should say, that the second divi- 
sion of the work, or rather the second 
description of its contents, is more im- 
portant than the first: it is of high 
interest. — Buonaparte’s familiar con- 
versations upon the subjects of Captaiu 
XV right , of Sir Sidney Smith, of the Duke 
IVEnghein, and of the expedition to 
Egypt, with the charges of cruelty com- 
mitted by hiui upon his Turkish pri- 
soners and upon his ow n sick, throw a 
very different complexion on those 
events than what had been previously 
given to them by the English press.— 
The picture of Napoleon’s little crowded, 
bed-room— his being reduced to nail 
up his sheets for curtains, his corking 
up the bottle of wine to make it last 
for the next day, Sir Hudson Lowe’s 
dispute about their using .basket salt, 
are subjects of deep reflection to the 
moralist, and afford the strongest pos- * 
siblq instances of the reverses of hu- 
man life.— Napoleon had u strong dis- 


like to wood fires, and in page 113 M*. 
O’Meara entered his dark room, when 
he beheld the fallen emperor sitting 
with his arms crossed on his knees over 
the hearth, the* occasional flashes of 
light from the logs alternately leaving 
the room in darkness, and throwing 
their crimson shades over the melan- 
choly countenance of the ruined chief, 
his mind solemnly contemplating his 
fallen fortunes Who can read this 
passage without reflecting upon Marius 
sitting amidst the ruins of Carthage. 
From this scene let us revert to page 
193, where we find Buonaparte speaking 
of the great victory of Moskwa, which 
threw into his hands the Russian capi- 
tal, and raised him to an elevation to 
which man had never before been car- 
ried. From this he suddenly is hurled 
by the mightier hand of nature. The 
cold set in twenty days sooner than it 
had done for fifty years before. The 
thermometer fell eighteen degrees in 
one night, and in that fatal night 30,000 
horses perished. Independent of the 
loss of artillery and baggage horses, 
of 40,000 cavalry only 3,000 returned 
to France ; 500 cannon lay buried in 
the snow. The bravest sunk into fatuity 
and terror; four or five of the enemy 
threw battalions into confusion; the 
men “ lay down, tdl asleep, a' little 
blood came fiom their nostrils, and, 
sleeping, they died.” This is awfully 
sublime; and the pages of Tacitus sink 
into comparative insignificance. The 
limits of our Magazine oblige us to cur- 
tail our remarks, and we must refer 
our readers to <¥ Napoleon in Exile,” 
"as a work which will gratify the idly 
curious, instruct the historian, and tiflord 
subjects of awful interest to the moralist 
and philosopher. 

Memoirs of the Life and Writings 
of the Right lion. Lord Byron, with 
Anecdotes of his Contemporaries. 
8vo/pp. 428. 

These memoirs are dedicated to Mr. 
Gifford, and the work is evidently not 
the first production of its author, for it 
bears, throughout, the impress not only 
of au experienced and practised hand, 
but the confidence which experience 
and practice invariably inspire. The 
anonymous writer has not, therefore, 
concealed his name through that fear 
and treinb!iug,wiih which our first pro- 
ductions are generally laid before the 
public. Be the author whom he may, 
however, we can perceive no just rea- 
son for coucealing his name ; for, as he 
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himself very properly observes, “it is 
every individual’s duty to chock the 
Current of baneful principles, especially 
when those principles are sent forth 
dothfed with the attractive ornaments 
of literary elegance, and recommended 
liy the potent spells of rank and popu- 
larity.” N T ° person, surely, needs blush 
, to avow an act which be knows to be 
his duty, and as the present work was 
professedly intended, as the author in- 
forms ns, to check the current of Lord 
Byron’s baneful principles— -to unde- 
ceive those who are liable to be lost in 
the wilds and witcheries of moral de- 
lusion which prevail in his writing’s, 
the author engaged in the performance 
of a duty, which be ought not to blush 
to acknowledge. Concealment in auch 
a case leads us to suspect that Lord By- 
ron’s “ baneful principles” were not al- 
together so baneful as they are repre- 
sented, and that the author, conse- 
quently, thought it prudent to skreen 
himself from the just indignation of the 
noble Lord by concealing his name. 
This, perhaps, was not the cause of 
concealment, but it is at least the first 
cause that suggests itself to an impar- 
tial reader. 

There are two objects aimed at in the 
present work : the first is, to make us 
acquainted with the life, the second 
with the writings, of Lord Byron. With 
the first we have no concern : facts 
apeak for themselves, and we believe 
the author has misrepresented no cir 
cumstance of Lord Byron’s life. Indeed, 
we cannot help saying, that he evinces 
throughout a rigid unbending honesty 
of principle, and wc cannot, with some 
of our contemporaries, attribute the 
severity of his strictures on Lord By- 
ron’s moral principles to the spirit of 
pre-determined hostility. In our opinion 
the author’s warmth arises from a stub- 
born attachment to truth, and a belief, 
whether well founded or not, that Lord 
Byron is one of its most dangerous ene- 
mies. But whether he be free from en- 
mity to the noble Lord or not, it is idle 
to accuse him of it till the fact be prov- 
ed.' No proofs, however, have been 
brought forward, for the critics who 
have been most severe upon the work, 
do not mention one circumstance which 
he has either garbled or misrepresent- 
ed. So far, then, as these memoirs re- 
gard the life of Lord Byron, we think 
we may safely recommend them to the 
perusal of our readers. Our Jimitfe will 
not suffer us to give even a retrospect 
of them, and even if we could, we*, do 
not conceive that our pages would be 
the proper place to seek for such infor- 
mation. We are not biographers, and 


therefore we have nothing to do with 
the relation of facts. It is the business 
of a reviewer to let his readers know, 
not what facts are stated by the author, 
but whether they be fairly stated, and 
having discharged this duty, his busi- 
ness afterwards is with his opinions 
alone. When wc have given the author 
of these memoirs credit for honesty of 
intention, and freedom from enmity to 
Lord Byron, we have given a sort of 
general character of the biographical, 
or narrative part of his work ; but his 
opinions must be considered separately, 
because honesty of principle, though it 
never suffers us to fell into error in 
matters of fact, except through inad- 
vertence, is no safeguard in matters of 
opinion. A man may be very honest, 
who, in point of intellect, is only one 
degree above an idiot, and we fear the 
present writer did not sufficiently weigh 
when he engaged in these memoirs : — 
Quid valeant humeri , quid ferre recu - 
sent. We must confine ourselves, how- 
ever, to such parts of his comments on 
the poetry of the noble Lord as are 
most highly important to the general 
interests of literature. 

Lord Byron, alluding to his studies 
at Harrow school, observes, that we 
become tired of studying the Greek 
and Latin poets “ before we can com- 
prehend their beauty, that the freshness 
is worn away, aud the future pleasure 
and advantage deadened and destroyed 
by the didactic anticipation, at an age 
when we can neither feel nor under- 
stand the power of compositions which 
it requires an acquaintance with life^as 
well us with Latin and Greek, to relish 
or reason upon, so that when we are 
old enough to enjoy them the taste is 
gone, aud the appetite palled. In some 
parts of the continent young persons 
are taught from more common authors, 
and do not read the best classics till 
their maturity.” 

With this opinion our author docs not 
agree, and brings forward Dean Vin- 
cent’s “ Defence of Public Education,” 
and “ Child Harold’s Monitor,” to prove 
the contrary. In questions of this .na- 
ture, authority is of little consequence 
abstracted from the arguments on which 
it rests, and if Caere authority decided 
« the question, Lord Byron has much 
higher authority bn his side than that 
of the Dean or the Monitor, namely, 
the authority of Milton* Cowley, and 
Addison. Their opinion, however, he 
treats as paradoxical: let us hear hits 
reason. u If the attainment of Latin 
aud Greek is at all necessary, it is ob- 
vious that those languages cannot be 
acquired in perfection., but through the 
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medium of the finest writers ais well in 
verse as in prose.” This reasoning* is 
true; but it maintains what perhaps no 
man but a fool would contradict. Lord 
Byron does not maintain that we can 
have a perfect acquaintance with the 
Greek and Latin writers without study- 
ing the classic poets. He merely main- 
tains that we should not commence this 
study before we are capable of feeling 
and relishing their beauties, and that 
we should receive our elementary edu- 
cation from more commou authors. For 
this assertion his lordship gives the best 
of all reasons, that if we commence 
them too early “ the «tastc is gone, arid 
the appetite palled when we are old 
enough to enjoy them.” This truth is 
confirmed by the experience of every 
one who consults his own feelings. 
Burke tells us mat he found more plea- 
sure in Don Bcllianis of Greece, when 
a. youth, than lie could derive in his 
riper years from the finest passages in 
the dmeid, which would not have been 
the case had he never looked into it 
before he was prepared to feel and en- 
joy its beauties. As for Dean Vincent’s 
“ admirable defence,” as our author 
calls it, his arguments have still less 
to do with Lord Byron’s view of clas- 
sic education than his own. u Child 
•Harold’s Monitor” quotes the line, 

* Horace still charms v> it * graceful negligence.’* 

As if Lord Byron denied the classic 
beauties of Horace. We should think 
it a waste of argument to shew that he 
was better acquainted with them than 
the Monitor, Dean Vincent, or our ano- 
nymous author. lie never denied them, 
and we cannot but think little of the 
comprehension of any writer who would 
iufer, that he has denied them from the 
passage we have now quoted from him. 

Another charge brought against his 
Lordship is, that “ he despised acade- 
mical honours, and treated with con- 
tempt the peculiar studies by which 
alone they might be procured.” We 
could not wish for a better proof of his 
Lordship’s original powers of mind, and 
our author’s ignorauce of what consti 
tutes real genius. A mind, pregnant 
with ideas of its own, cannot endure 
the drudgery of encumbering itself 
with those of others. Yet this is all 
that is necessary to procure academical 
honours. Whoever can best remember 
what others have written on the pecu- 
liar studies, which lead to these honours, 
is sure of obtaining them ; so that aca- 
demical Jhouours are not the prjze of 
genius or original endowments ofmind, 
but of a retentive memory. All that a 
person who has obtained these honours 
Enr. Mai). Vot. S3. 


can boast of is, consequently, that he 
knows what others have written, not 
that he knows anything of his own. 
And those, who can boa-t of nothing 
higher, must not presume to tread that 
holy ground which is consecrated to 
genius. 

With his observations on “Childe 
Harold” we perfectly agree, as well 
with regard to its faults as to its beau- 
ties. He says that Harold is represented 
<e an unprincipled, impenitent profli- 
gate, contrary to all our conceptions of 
chivalry, without the least reason what- 
ever being assigned for making the 
character vicious instead of virtuous 
and honouiahle. Had the nobh Lord 
been writing a novel, he was at full 
liberty to have sketched out a motisba 
of debauchery and profanenes* in as 
dark colours as it was possible for the 
imagination to figure human villanv. 
But when, iu undertaking a narrative rf 
his own travels in foreign countries, the 
noble Lord thought proper to clothe 
his remarks in a poetic dress, and to 
convey them as the observations of a 
fictitious character, lie should have 
taken care to make that convenient per- 
sonage a respectable, and not an aban- 
doned being.” His observations on the 
beauties of this poem are equally just, 
and the quotation which he gives of 
his personification of « Battle” stamp- 
ing his foot on the rock overhauling 
the plains of Talavera, may be justly 
ranked among the sublimesl passages 
in ancient or modern poetry. It 10- 
minds us of Collins’s pic t uie of danger. 

" Lo! where the idant on the mountain '.tan<! t s, 
His Mood-red tres^e? deepening in the -mi, 
With death-shot glowing in his hands. 

And eye that scorelioth all it glares upon. 
Restless it tolls, now fixed, and now anon 
Flashing alar, and at his iron leet 
ftesti uetion comes to max k wlxat deeds are dime, 

^ For on this morn three potent nations meet 
To shed, Indore Ins shrine the blood he deems 
most sweet." 

His observations on “ The Corsair,” 
we do not think equally just. He can- 
not conceive, he says, how a heart of 
such sensibility as Medora possessed, 
should feel such intense anxiety for 
the fate of Conrad, whom she knew to 
be a dark, designing villain. He thinks 
liife demoniacal qualities ought to have 
driven him from all human kind. We 
think otherwise, and evendf we admit- 
ted him to be what our author has no 
authority in supposing him, we should 
think so still ; for we should still be 
unable to perceive any thing unnatural 
in Medora’s affection for the Corsair. 
Without pretending to any ex f ram- 
dinavy acquaintance with the human 
hearty experience alone j»laccs sufficient 
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evidence within oiir reach of the fide- 
lity of woman to her partner for life. 
A woman once attached to the person 
of ft' man remains so, and there was 
nothin# i» * hc P erson of Conrad which 
could (cad us to think it impossible that 
a woman would fall in love with him. 

« nolHHt, but not. Herculean— to the sight 
yo iii ni frame sets forth his common height; 
y<«t in the whole, who paused to look again. 
Saw more than marks the crowd ofvulgai men ; 
They gaze and marvel how — and still confess. 
That thus it is, hut why, they cannot guess.” 

Are we to suppose such a figure inca- 
pable of gaining the affections of a wo- 
man, and of retaining them through 
life, notwithstanding his vices. At the 
same time, we need not have recourse 
to this argument to defend the probabi- 
lity of such an attachment, for we do 
not conceive, that the character given 
of Conrad by Lord Byron justifies our 
author in calling him a devil incarnate ; 
nor do we think that the following pas- 
sage, which he quotes as an instance 
of his infidelity, contains a single' sen- 
timent that authorizes the conclusion. 

« There is a war of cliaon in the mind, 

Wheu all its elements convulsed, — combined — 
Tde dark aud jarring with perturbed force. 

And gnashing with impenitent remorse ; 

That juggling fiend — who never *poke before. 
But cries, 4 1 warned thee,’ when the deed is 
o’er. 

Vain voice; the spirit burning, but unbent. 
May writhe, rebel— the weak alone repent.” 

These are not sentiments of infidelity. 
On the contrary, they are what divines 
would call, sentiments of returning 
grace. They express the conflict of a 
mind which dares uol give itself over 
altogether to vice, but which still wants 
courage to embrace the sterner paths 
of virtue. A confirmed infidel feels no 
il chaos” of u mind,” uo « dark, jarring 
and convulsed elements.” These are 
only felt where virtue and vice combat 
with each other, but where no spark of 
virtue remains., the slave of vice travels 
forward smoothly and quietly in the 
paths of iniquity. The Corsair, how- 
ever, was far from suffering every prin- 
ciple of virtue to perish within him ; 
and he seems to be continually at war 
with himself for not quitting the pre- 
datory life which he led altogether. *In 
the following lines, he acknowledges 
not only his belief in a God, but that 
the life which he led was opposed to 
his will :— 

“ My sole resources in the path I trod 
Were these— xny bark— my sword— my love— 
uiyG’od; ' 

lost I left in youth ; he leaves me now? 

Ttys critics generally admit,’ that 
Macbeth was, at bottom, a virtuous 


man, though hurried to evil acts by 
the predominance of one prevailing 
passion. He every where betrays the 
same chaos and conflict of mind with 
the Corsair •, and if we admit him to 
have been naturally virtuous, how much 
stronger claims has the Corsair to that 
title. It is difficult to find a parallel 
for the chivalric heroism of mind which 
he displays, in refusing to kill Scyd 
Pacha while he was asleep, deeming it 
dishonourable to attack any man un- 
armed, though Seyd was his mortal 
enemy, and an enemy, too, who had 
decreed him to suffer an excruciating 
death. But Macbeth had no such scru- 
pulosity of character : he put to death 
a monarch who hud loaded him with 
his favours, nor was it only on this 
occasion that he proved himself an as- 
sassin. No wonder, then, that Medora 
should be distractedly attached to the 
Corsair, who, on all occasions, displayed 
the greatest magnanimity of character. 
She was more intimately acquainted 
with his heart than our author appears 
to have been, and she knew it to be 
tender and affectionate, notwithstand- 
ing the sternness of countenance which 
he assumed. In a word, she knew him 
to be, at bottom, naturally virtuous. 
Two lines from the passage, in which 
she endeavours to persuade him lo 
abandon his course of life, abundantly 
prove what we assert 

“ How strange that heart, to me so tender still, 
fihould war with nal are, and its better will." 

We do not, however, maintain, that 
all Lord Byron’s characters arc free 
from sentiments of infidelity ; but if 
we could assure ourselves of his own 
orthodoxy, we see no reason why he 
might not make his fictitious characters 
infidels, or atheists, or whatever^ he 
thought proper. Virtue is not in dan- 
ger by the exposal of vice, unless this 
vice be presented to us as virtue. We 
do not believe that the noble Lord has 
any where attempted to effect this me- 
tamorphosis, though we are not so blind 
as not to perceive, that be frequently 
treats virtue with too much levity.-— 
Indeed, we have no hesitation to assert, 
that Lord Byron’s genius is of that cha- 
racter, which is nearly allied to mad- 
ness. The impetuosity of his passions 
trample every 4hfng under foot, and, 
therefore, he never enquires, for a mo- 
ment, whether what he asserts, be true 
or false. Hence, in all hi» descriptions, 
he consults his feelings and passions 
alone, never reflecting, whether the 
objects, images, and situations, which 
they picture to bis mind, may be recon- 
ciled with the dictates of reason or not. 
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—In a word, he gives every thing the 
colouring* of his own passion. ]t is 
very easy to perceive, that if he had 
as frequently spoken the language of 
reason as of passion, he could no longer 
display that deep and intense pathos, 
that bold, sublime, and rapid imagery 
which characterize his writings, and s 
place him at the head of all our living* 
poets. We must not read his works, 
therefore, to become acquainted with 
philosophy or religion ; we must read 
them merely to enjoy the high delights 
of poetic rapture, and to rove at large 
through the Klysian retreats and fairy 
habitations of tbe ideal world ; but we 
must forget, at the same time, that we 
are feast nig, not in the virgin paradise 
of reason, but in the sensual bowers of 
Calypso. The works of Lord Byron 
must, therefore, be read tor enjoyment, 
and not for improvement. We know 
it is possible to mingle morality with 
poetry, but ye know, that except to 
minds very rigidly disciplined to moral 
habits, poetry has more attractions with- 
out it ; the cool and sage demeanour of 
the one but ill accords with the frenzied 
eye and glowing* countenance of the 
other. Let us not, then, Reek for mo- 
rality where it ought not to be expected. 
Cord Byron does not profess himself 
a divine. — Why, then, censure him for 
not discharging a duty which belongs 
to others ? He who wishes to be in- 
structed, h*l him apply to the church : 
he w*hb wishes to be pleased, let him 
apply to Lord Byron. We must, how- 
ever, say, that though it is not the 
business of a poet to preaph morality, 
neither is it his business to expose it to 
ridicule. He may be luxuriant without 
being rampant. And we doubt not, 
when the effervescence of youthful pas- 
sion begins to give way to the dominion 
of reason, but that Lord Byron will alter 
tbe style and character of his poetry 
Until then, we have little hopes. 

Our limits will not permit us to extend 
our observations on this work farther. 
With the author’s opinion on the con- 
troversy between Lord Byron and Mr. 
Bowles, with whom he takes part 
against his Lordship, we do not agree , 
but the subject is already so familiar 
to the public, that we shall not notice 
it here. We repeat, however, what we 
asserted at setting out, that the author 
of this work seems not to have under- 
taken it in the spirit of enmity to Lord 
Byron, but through a zeal for what he 
supposed to be the cause of insulted 
truth. He selects the finest passages 
to be met with in his works, and does 
every justice to his poetic beauties. 
He acknowledges, iu the most unequi- 


vocal manner, his superiority to ail the 
poets of his age, and if he could only 
compromise so far as to overlook his 
moral imperfections, we know not of 
a more real or zealous admirer of Lord 
Byron’s poetry and poetical genius. 

Dangerous Errors; a Talc, 6s. bds. 

Life is encompassed by such a multi- 
plicity of dangers, and actions, appa- 
rently the wisest and the most ma- 
turely weighed, are so frequently found 
to end in consequences which no hu- 
man wisdom can either anticipate or 
prevent, that it is difficult to deter- 
mine, in particular cases, what line of 
conduct can be pursued with greatest 
certainty of success. The errors, which 
are called dangerous in the work be- 
fore us, cannot, therefore, be laid down 
as landmarks to guide the conduct of 
others placed in similar situations, be- 
cause similar measures have been fre- 
quently crowned with success, where 
the circumstances and prospects of 
the parties were apparently the same. 
We do not, however, find fault with 
the title of this little novel ; and, to 
confess the truth, so seldom have we 
found reasou to be satisfied with the 
harmony, that exists between title pages 
and the works to which they are pre- 
fixed, that, on reading the title of the 
work before us, we began to suspect 
that the “ Dangerous Errors” proved 
to be, not merely dangerous, but fatal. 
We were happy, however, to find our- 
selves deceived. The errors of the 
parties merely brought them to the 
precipice, while a higher ordination 
rescued them from the perils to which 
their conduct exposed them. The story 
is simply this. 

Lady Blanche and Lady Julia Tave- 
nier, residing under the guardianship 
of a Mr. Marsden, their tutor, at Aves- 
dalc Castle, received a communication 
from Jhcir father, Lord Tavenier, a 
nobleman in high favour with his So- 
vereign, intimating his intention to 
take them to town, aud to present them 
at Court immediately on their arrival. 
Lady Blanche received the informa- 
tion with great delight, and Lady Julia, 
with proportionate regret. Lord Tave- 
nier, who had not seen his daughters 
for some time, exercised his paternal 
solicitude in comparing their personal 
and mental accomplishments with each 
other. Blanche, he thought, had the 
advantage of striking beauty j but Julia 
the more enviable charm of interesting 
loveliness. Blanche would be admired 
by all; but Julia, if once loved must 
be adored. 
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Such were the daughters of Lord 
TjfcVenicr, whose object in bringing them 
from the peaceful retreat to the great 
theatre of tin* fashionable world, was 
to form a matrimonial alliance with a 
distinguished nobleman,, Lord West- 
bury, son to the Duke of It. Some 
important service in the Cabinet bad 
rendered the Duke greatly his debtor. 

Loid Tavenier had little doubt, that 
if Lord W. placed his affections on ei- 
ther of his daughters, Blanche would 
be the happy person. Lord W., how- 
ever, and Lord Tavenier’s daughters 
were ignorant of the wishes of their 
respective parents; a conceal ment which 
it must be acknowledged did their 
noble parents credit. That every eye 
forms a beauty of its own is, to use 
a homely phrase, an “ old saying and 
a true one and the truth of it, in the 
present instance, was exemplified in 
LordW.'s preference of Julia to Blanche, 
What constitutes bianty is a question 
that has battled the wisdom of philo- 
sophy ; but of all the theories which 
have been adopted on the subject, if 
we may judge from the case before us, 
Mr. Allison's, which places it in men- 
tal expressions, would seem tp be the 
best. Julia wanted that disposition of 
features which constitutes physical 
beauty ; but still she became the idol 
of Lord W.'s affections. He perceived 
in her those latent charms which 
shrink from the gaze of common obser- 
vation, and disclose themselves only 
to kindred spirits. He communicated 
to his father bis attachment to Julia, 
and obtained bis consent to communi- 
cate it also to Lord Tavenier. His 
Loidship, as might be expected, en- 
couraged his passion, and informed 
Julia that she should henceforth le- 
< eive Lo» dW. as her intended husband. 
Boor Julia’s heart, however, was al- 
icady engaged, and though she con- 
cealed the circumstance from her father, 
she acknowledged, at the sam^ time, 
.that she could not, without hypocrisy, 
receive Lord W.’s addresses. 

In the mean time, Lady Blanche re- 
ceived the addresses of Count de 13. to 
whom she was married at Avesdale 
Castle. Having disposed of one daugh- 
ter Lord T. returned to Loudon, iu- 
fonning Julia at his departure, that he 
w ould soon return with Lord Westbury 
jtfmd iusist on her giving her hand to 
Jlbat nobleman. 

* Love, like necessity, is the parent 
of invention, Julia, finding her father 
immoveable in his determination, wrote 
to Henry C. her lover, a young gentle- 
man who occasionally visited Avesdale 
Castle, .and who possessed many per- 


sonal and mental accomplishments. His* 
circumstances were, at this moment? 
extremely limited, but he formed san- 
guine expectations from a nobleman 
high in power. He, therefore, wrote 
immediately to Lord T. informing him 
of the mutual attachment which existed 
between him and his daughter Julia. 
His proposal, however, was instantly 
rejected, and Julia received a letter 
from her father, informing her that 
Lord W. would be shortly at Avesdale 
Castle to receive her hand. Lady Ju- 
lia did not long hesitate between duty 
and affection. She fled to her lover, 
and married him withont her father's 
consent. 

This is the “ Dangerous Error'* which 
the novel would provide against. The 
ill effects of this imprudent marriage is 
exemplified in a series of misfortunes, 
which afterwards befcl the lovers. The 
recital of these misfortunes form, by 
far, the most interestiug^gnd affecting 
part of this little work. As our limits 
will not permit us to trace even the 
outlines of them, we feel we cannot do 
better than entrust them to the imagi- 
nation and the sympathies of our rea- 
ders. 

We meet with other dangerous er- 
rors in this work, which are equally 
worthy the attention of, though not 
equally interesting to, the reader. The 
conduct of Lady Blanche was not Jess 
reprehensible than that of Lady Julia. 
She married without the slightest affec- 
tion for her husband, and conjugal en- 
dearment seemed, for a long time, only 
to confirm her indifference. This error 
nearly proved fatal to the happiness of 
both. Her husband became moro*c, 
reserved and gloomy, and a separation 
would have necessarily taken place, 
had not Lady B. perceived her error 
in time and done justice to her hus- 
band’s virtues ; virtues which procured 
him that affection which his person 
could not command. The most repre- 
hensible, how’ever, of all the errors 
which we meet with in this woik, is 
Lord Tavenier's unbounded ambition 
in matrimonial projects. Wc were hap- 
py to find, at the same time, that the 
errors of neither party proved ultimate- 
ly fatal. Poor Julia and her husband 
were finally restored to Lord Tave- 
rner's favour, and enjoyed that liappi, 
ness to which not only their mutual 
attachment, but their virtues entitled 
them. Our feelings do not lead us, to 
rank with those who terminate their 
labours with fatal catastrophes and 
images of death. The charms of. life 
and the smiles of happiness throw their 
magic influence around us, at every 
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moment, ami at every moment we strive 
to forget that final issue which we 
have not sufficient philosophy to de- 
spise. 

Of the execution of this work, we 
can say hut little. The story is simply 
related, the style is chaste, the senti- 
ment natural, the manner agreeable, 
and the i out ensemble interesting. We 
understand* it is the first production 
of the author •, and, indeed, it appears to 
be stamped not only with the impress of 
originality, but with the characters of 
a first alternpt. It wants that mecha- 
nical judgment which is the result of 
experience, but abounds in that in- 
stinctive sensibility which genius and 
nature can alone inspire. 

Lc Museedes Variety’s Lilteraires. 
Tv'os. I, 2, and 3 . Published month- 
ly, price Is. (>d. 

This may truly be called t lie age of Ma- 
ga Allies. The success, which has crown- 
ed the labours of those concerned in 
popular monthly miscellanies, has in- 
duced many writers of unquestionable 
talent to embark in similar undertak- 
ings ; thus Magazines and Reviews 
have eiicreased so rapidly, that it is 
scarcely possible U. recollect even their 
names, but this observation cannot with 
propriety apply to a Magazine in the 
I'rcneh Lanyuuyto, although edited gnd 
published in London. 

It is so extremely difficult to form 
a correct opinion of a periodical work 
fioin the perusal of a prospectus, or 
even of a first number, that we have 
delayed our notice till the publication 
of the third, and we are now enabled to 
stale that* 4 LeMus£e” has fully realised 
Our expectations. The editors appear 
determined to exclude all political and 
theological discussions, and wc feel 
persuaded that a strict adherence to 
this resolution will procure tor them nu- 
merous readers who would, under other 
.circumstances, decline its perusal. 
There are five principal divisions 1. 
44 Biography ;” 2. 44 Melanges,” or M'«'- 
ccllaucous Papers on Polite Literature, 
Talcs, Sketches of Parisian Manners, 
&e. , 3. 44 Bagatelles” or those musing 
trifles which excite our.smiles without 
requiring the fatigue of thinking; 4, “Se- 
lect Poetry;” and 5. 44 Scientific and 
Literary Notices,” amongst which are 
the Obelisk from Egypt, the Zodiac 
of Dendcrah, Important Discoveries, 
Phenomena of Nature, Philosophical 
Experiments, & c. calculated to interest 
, the friends of science and the arts. 
Having said thus much it only remains 


for us to assure our readers that these 
various departments arc ably filled, 
and we can safely recommend 44 Le Mu. 
s£e” as an amusing as well as instruc- 
tive work, unexceptionable in its mo- 
rals, elegant in its style, and worthy 
of patronage. For a specimen of Le 
Musce, see page 219. 

A Gazetteer of the most remark’ 
able Places in tlu* World, with brief 
notices of the principal Historical 
Events, anil of the most celebrated 
persons connected with them, &c. 
liy Thomas Brown, teacher of Writ- 
ing and Geography. Third Edition, 
Svo. pp. 9S4. ibs. bound. 

The title of this work is sufficient to 
convey a general idea of the plan ou 
which it has been compiled, and to 
point out the leading features in which 
it diffeis from other Gazetteers. It 
appears to be well adapted for the use 
of schools, as it contains more miscel- 
laneous information than is usually 
found in works of this description, and 
is consequently more likely to excite 
the attention of the young, whose minds 
are generally alive to novelty, though 
seldom interested by the perusal of a 
dry list of places described in nearly 
the same terms. Almost all the places, 
inserted in this work, are distinguished 
by their connexion with some remark- 
able circumstance, such as the occur- 
rence of a battle, the invention of an 
art, the birth or death of an eminent 
individual, &c. and every page abounds 
with quotations from distinguished au- 
thors ; indeed, in executing his tusk, 
and a laborious one it must have been, 
Mr. B. seems to have selected from 
almost every work, both ancient and 
modern, that had any reference to his 
subject, and to have produced a com- 
pilation useful for its information and 
pleasing for its variety. We highly 
approve of the method he has adopted 
of quoting the authorities whence in- 
formation has been derived, as, inde- 
pendently of the justice thus rendered 
to the respective authors, it introduces 
parents as well as young people to the 
knowledge of many works of sterling 
merit, with which they might otherwise 
. have been unacquaiuted. The two for- 
mer editions of this work have been 
for some time past before the public, 
and we feel gratified in having' an op- 
portunity of bearing our testimony to 
the improvements and additions, which 
the unwearied diligence of the author 
has exhibited in the third. Wc ought 
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also to mention, because in this respect 
Udlffers from other Gazetteers, that 
' it contains tables of longitude and la- 
titudcj on an extensive scale, and an 
index referring to all the persons and 
inventions mentioned in the body of 
the work. 

The Modern Art of Fencing, agree- 
ably to the practice of the most emi- 
nent Masters in Europe. ByLeSieur 
Guzman Itolando, of the “ Academic 
des Arrnes,” revised and augmented 
with a technical Glossary, &c. By 
J. L. Forsyth. Embellished with 
numerous coloured Plates, 18mo. 9s. 
bds.; 10s Cd. bound. 

What can a man desire more earnestly 
.than tp have a sound mind in a sound 
body ? The former must, unquestion- 
ably, depend on circumstances, over 
which we cannot always have the con- 
Iroul, but the latter depends much on 
ourselves, and it is so intimately con- 
nected with all our enjoyments, both 
bodily and mental, that it would be 
inexcusable to neglect every conve- 
nient opportunity of attaining so de- 
sirable au object. 

That exercise iR conducive to health, 
,po one will deny; and that Fencing 
calls into exercise all the powers of 


the body, and thus invigorates the 
system, no one can, for a inomient, 
doubt. We feel anxious to recommend 
this amusement, under the firm cottvic-' 
tion, that such employment will divert 
the attention from more effeminate pur, 
gaits, and give that manly and dignified 
carriage, which no other art can so 
effectually teach. If authorities were 
necessary in support of our opinion, we 
might quote Locke, the Earl of Chatham, 
Lord Chesterfield, Sir John Sinclair, and 
other eminent men, whose testimonials 
are quoted in the work. We do not 
profess to be perfect masters in the 
art, but so far as our information does 
extend, wc can safely recommend the 
work before us, as the best compendium 
we have hitherto seen. The value of 
the publication is much enhanced, by 
the very neat and correct figures of the 
various positions with which it is em- 
bellished. Within the last three or 
four years, the knowledge of Fencing 
has been more generally diffused in 
this country, but we have still much to 
acquire, before wc can expect to com- 
pete with our continental neighbours, 
Who have carried this art to the highest 
possible state of perfection. We shall 
terminate our notice by quoting the 
motto on the title-page 

“ Fencing lifts »o many advantages, in regard 
to health and personal appearance, that evciy 
gentleman ot respectability ought to have so 
striking a mark of distinction.’' 

Locke on Education, 
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Fifty Lytbographic Prints, illustrative 
of a Tour in France, Switzerland, and 
Italy, during the years 1819-20, and 21, 
from Original Drawings, taken in Italy, 
the Alps, and the Pyrenees, by Mari- 
anne Colston, in 8vo. is preparing for 
publication. 

- A work, entitled, Royal Naval Bio- 
graphy ; to consist of, Genealogical, 
Biographical and Historical Memoirs 
of all the Flag-Officers, Captains, and 
Commanders of his Majesty’s Fleet, 
now living, is nearly ready for the 
Jlresfc , to be published by Subscription. 
jSrbf! first part of this work, containing, 
iplemoirs of the Flag-Officers, Super- 
annuated Rear-Admirals, and Retired 
' Captain*, is ready for the press, and wifi 
be printed as soon as a sufficient num- 
ber of subscriptions have been ob- 
tnnu*i* to^cover the of m,wi 


cation. Memoirs of the Post-Captains 
and Commanders will speedily follow. 
Price of tbefir&t part will not exceed 
One Guinea. It will be dedicated, by 
permission, to the Right Hon. Viscount 
Melville; and is patronized by many 
distinguished officers. 

The Provisional Committee, for En- 
couragement of Industry, and Reduction 
of Poor’s Rates, considers it desirable 
to state, that in the important instance ' 
occurring in the parish of Heudlcy, 
Southampton, of the patriotic conduct 
of the Guardiaris of the Poor, it seems 
that their management has, notwith- 
standing, decreased, not augmented 
the amoupt of the Ratbs. 

Mr. Browning intends shortly to pub- 
lish, a Second Volume of Specimens of 
the Russian Poets. 
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In a few days will appear, from the 
pen of a parent, Gleanings and Recol- 
lections to assist the Memory of Youth, 
dedicated from a Father to his Son, 

Mr. Thomas Dale, B. A. of Corpus 
Christ! College, Cambridge, author of 
‘the “Widow of the City of Nain,” is pre- 
paring for publication, a new Transla- 
tion of the Tragedies of Sophocles, the 
object of which has been, to render the 
vaiious metres of the Greek Tragedian 
by measures, as nearly corresponding 
with the original as the genius of the 
English language will permit. The 
work will he comprised in two volumes, 
octavo, and is expected to be ready for 
publication early in the ensuing spring. 

The celebrated Lexicon of Protius, 
of which an edition was published at 
Leipzig, fiom a faulty manuscript, in 
1S08, is now, for the first time, printing 
under the auspices of the Society of 
Trinity College Cambridge, from the 
celebrated Codex Galeanus, or rather 
from a corrected transcript of the Co- 
dex Galeanus, made with his own hand 
by the late Professor Porson. Mr. Do- 
bree, the editor, has collated the MS. 
and noted all the varieties and correc- 
tions; and, by way of appendix, has 
subjoined a fragment of a rhetoric lexi- 
con from a MS. in the University library. 

We are happy to announce, that 
shortly will be published, a very con- 
siderable portion of the celebrated 
treatise of Cicero de Republica, disco- 
vered by M. Angelo Mai, the keeper of 
the Vatican Library, in a codex rescrip- 
ts. 

The seventh part of the Encyclope- 
dia Metropolitana w'ill appear in Octo- 
ber. It will contain, amongst a variety 
of other articles, the following Pure 
Sciences; continuation of the Treatise 
upon Grammar. —Mixed and Applied 
Sciences; Plane Astronomy (concluded), 
Nautical Astronomy.— Historical and 
Biographical Division ; the lives of So- 
crates, Alexander the Great, Demost- 
henes, Dionysius the Elder, Timoleon, 
Annibal, Archimedes.— Miscellaneous 
Division; continuation of the English 
Lexicon, Asia, Assay, Astrology, At hens, 
Attraction, Auction, Australasia, Aus- 
tria, Balance, Bank, Barometer. 

We feel gratified to announce, that a 
new edition of Bythneri Lyrd Prophe- 
tica is printing at the Glasgow Univer- 
sity Press, and wilLbe published early 
in November, in one handsome volume, 
octavo. 

Speedily will be published in two 
vols 8 vo. with a map, and portraits of 
the President Boliver, and Don F. A. 

'minister plenipotentiary to the 
European powers, Colombia, a Geogra- 


phical, Statistical, Commercial, Histo- 
rical, and Political Account of that In- 
teresting Country ; intended as a Ma- 
nual for the Merchant and the Settler. 


IN THE PRESS. 

Ready for publication, The Port Fo- 
lio, a Collection of Engravings from 
Antiquarian, Architectural, and Topo- 
graphical Subjects, curious Works 
of Art, &e. &c. with Descriptions, 
This undertaking is intended to form 
a cabinet of engravings of the miscel- 
laneous works of art and antiquity 
scattered throughout Great Britain, in- 
terspersed with views of seats distin- 
guished by architectural beauty, or 
rendered subjects of public curiosity 
by antiquity of character or historical 
circumstance, together with other ob- 
jects of marked topographical interest 
neglected in preceding publications. It 
will appear in monthly numbers, thus 
affording to the public a progressive 
know ledge of the design, and leisure for 
the contributions of those who may gra- 
tify the editor with a correspondence. 
The first number contains interior views 
of Foothill Abbey, Wilts. 

The Rev. Thomas H. Uorhe, M:A. 
has in the press a third edition of his 
Introduction to the Critical Study and 
Kuow ledge of the Holy Scriptures, in 
four volumes, octavo, corrected, and il- 
lustrated with numerous maps and fac- 
similes of biblical manuscripts; it is 
expected to be ready in the course of 
November next. At the same time will 
be published, with one new plate, a 
small supplement to the second edition, 
(of which a limited number only will 
be printed) so arranged as to be insert 
ed in the respective volumes without 
injury to the binding. 

An Analytical Catalogue of Books 
relating to Heraldry, Genealogy, &c. 
with an extensive list of heraldic ma- 
nuscripts, by T. Moule, will appear iu 
a few days, under the title of Biblio- 
theca Heraldica Magnce Britannia?, in 
one volume, royal octavo. 

The Cento, a volume of prose selec- 
tions from the most, approved works of 
liviug authors, will be published in 
course of the ensuing month.* 

In a few days will appear a second, 
and much improved, edition of Mr. Ro- 
bert Stevens's Remarks on the Present 
State of Ireland ; with an Appendix of 
new matter, containing a brief outline 
of, the system of education pursued in 
<the rapidly increasing schools of the 
Louden Hibernian ‘Society. This edi- 
tion will be printed in an exceedingly 
neat, bat at the same time cheap form, 
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to encourage the friends of Ireland to 
distribute it gratuitous!} . 

. ' !&, work on the subject of our posses- 
sions in India, in 1 vol.. Svo. will be 
publhijta&d in October, entitled, t£ An 
Inquiry into the Expediency of apply- 


ing the Principles of Colonial Policy 
to the Government of India, and of ef- 
fecting' an essential Change in its land- 
ed Tenures, and in the Character of its 
Inhabitants. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


AGRICULTURE. 

On the Depressed State of Agricul- 
ture. By James Cleghorff, 8vo, 3s. 

ARCHITECTURE. 

Tracts on Vaults .and Bridges*, con- 
taining Observations ou Vaults, and the 
taking down and rebuilding London 
Bridge, and on the Principles of Arches, 
20s. 

ASTRONOMY. 

Astrouoinische Hulfstafeln fur 1822. 
fivo. 7s. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

The Life of William Penn, abridged 
and adapted to the Use of Young Per- 
sons. By Mary Hughes, (late Hobson.) 
Foolscap Svo. bds. with portrait, &c. 
4s. fid. 

Remains of the late A. L. Ross, A.M. 
with a Memoir of his Life. 12mo. 

Memoirs of Benevenuto Cellini, a 
Florentine Artist, written by Himself* 
containing a variety of Information re- 
specting the Arts and the History of 
the Sixteenth Century. A new edition, 
corrected and enlarged from the last 
Milan edition, with the notes and ob- 
servations of G. P. Carpani, now first 
translated by Thos. Iloscoe, Esq. 2 
vols. Svo. 

Life of Ali Pacha, of Janina, ele- 
gantly translated, and enlarged from 
the French of M. Beauchamp ; with a 
fiue portrait from a picture taken from 
the life. 1 vol. Svo. 10s. fid. bds. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

SetcheFs Catalogue of 5000 Pamph- 
lets. 2s. 

Part VII. of Bibliotheca Britannica, 
or a General Index to the Literature of 
Great Britain and Ireland. By Robert 
Watt, M.D. 4to. 11. Is. 

, CLASSICS. 

An Easy Method of Acquiring the 
Reading^ Hebrew with the Vowel 
PoigHti,, according to the Ancient Prac- 
.tiedpeon a Sheet. Is. fid. 

for Writing Greek Verse. 
Tp|r the Rev. E. Squire, M.A. 7«. 

4 Political Fragments of Archytas, 
Charoudos, Zaleucas, and other Ancient 
Pythagoreans, and Ethical Fragment# \ 
of Hicrocles. Translated from the 
Greek by Thos. Taylor. Svo. f> 8 . 


DIVINITY. 

The Returning Sinner Assured of a 
Successful Reception at the Foot of the 
Cross; third edition. By S. Nichols. 
Price Is. 

The Christian Indian, of North Ame- 
rica ; a Narrative of Facts, with cuts, (id. 

A Sermon Preached at St. Paul’s Ca- 
thedral, Monday, July I, at the V isita- 
tion of the Bishop of London. By 
Charles Goddard, D. D. Rector of St. 
James, Garliek Hill. Is. fid. 

The Second Part of Lectures on the 
Holy Trinity. By E. Andrews, LL.D. 
Svo. 7s. 

Sermons on Subjects Doctrinal ami 
Practical. By the Rev. H. G. While, 
A.M. 2 vols. Svo. 21s. 

FINE ARTS. 

An Elegantly Engraved View of Aber- 
deen. By G. Smith, Architect, &c. kc. 

Six Views of Bolton Abbey and its 
Environs; drawn from Nature. By C. 
Cosse; aud on Stone, by A. Aglio. 
Folio, 8s. 

MEDICINE. 

A Treatise on the Utility of Sangui- 
Suction; or, Leech Bleeding, in the 
Treatment of a great variety of Dis- 
eases; including the Opinions of emi- 
nent Practitioners, Ancient and Mo- 
dern ; with Instructions for the I voces* 
of Leeching, and an Appendix, deli- 
neating the Characteristic Distinction 
of true Leeches, with Directions for 
their Management ' and Preservation. 
By Rees Price, M.D. Surgeon. I2mo. 
3s. fid. bds. pp. 152. 

An Epitome of Pharmaceutical Che- 
mistry; exhibiting the Names of the 
various Articles of the London Pharma- 
copoeia, in contrast with those with 
which they are incompatible ; whereby* 
the art of Prescribing Scientifically 
may be facilitated, and those Decom- 
positions avoided, which often frustrate 
the views of the Practitioner in their 
Medical Effects. By Rees Price, M.I), 
Snrgeon. l2mo. 3s. 

An Epitome of Chetnistry. By the 
Rev. J. Topham, M.A, 12mo. 3s. fid. 

Analytic Physiology. By S. Hood, 
M.D. Svo. 10s. fid. 

Ou the Duties and Qualifications of a 
Physician, more particularly addressed 
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to StucSonfs and Junior Practitioners. 
By G. Gregory, M D. 

Anatomical and physiological Re- 
searches. By Herbert Mayo, No. 1. 8vo. 

• miscltlaneous. 

A new Ooogi aphical, Historical, and 
Religious Cliait ; shewing at one View 
the principal Places of the known 
Woild, the pi evading Rcligiou, form 
of Government, Degrees of Civilization 
and Population, together with tlie Mis- 
sionary Stations in each Country. By 
j the Rev. T. ( ! irk 

The Gift df Friendship; or. The 
Rid He Explained. By Mary Elliott, 
(late Bolson). 18nio. half bound, with 
copper plates. Is 6d. 

Confessions of an English Opium 
Eater. 1 vol. 12mo.5s. 

An Historical Review of the Spanish 
Revolution, including some Account of 
Religion, Manners, and Literature in 
Spain. By Edward Blaquicre, Esq. 
8vo. with a map. 

A System of Mechanics. By the Rev. 
J 11. Robinson. 8vo. 13s. 

Geological Essays ; comprising a 
View of the Order of the Strata Coal- 
fields, and Minerals of the District of 
the Avon. By Joseph Sutcliffe. 8vo. 4s. 

The Literary Character, illustrated 
By the History of M*n of Genius, drawn 
from their own led mgs and Confes- 
sions, By J. D. Israeli. Third edition, 
considerably enlarged aud improved. 
2 vqIb. 

The Modem Ait of Fencing, agree- 
ably to the most eminent Masters in 
Europe. By the Sieur Guzman Rolan- 
do. ISmo. 10s. (id. 

A Letter to Sir Humphry Davy, Bart, 
on the Application of Machinery to the 
Purpose of Calculating and Printing 
Mathematical Tables. By Charles Bab- 
bage, Esq M.A. 4lo. Is. fid. 

Esshys on Subject of important In- 
quiry in Metaphysics^ Morals, and Re- 
ligion. By the late Isaac Hawkius 
Brown, Eeq. 8vo IJs. 

The Elements of Music, adapted to 
the jhano-forte. By John Kelly. 5s. 

NOVF.LS. 

Evelina ; or* the History of a Young 
Lady’s Introduction to the Woi Id. By 
Miss Burney. Iq 2 vote. 4s. Being the 


First of a Series of Novels, entitled 
“ Whittingham's Pocket Novels.” 

The old Manor House. By Mrs. 
Smith. 2 vote. 6s. Being the Second of 
a Series of Novels, which will be pub- 
lished under the Title “ Whittingham’s 
Pocket Novels .” 

Who is the Bridegroom ’ or, Nuptial 
Discoveries. By Mrs. Green. 3 vols. 
12ino. / 

Mosc6w ; or, the Grandsire ; an Ilis- 
toiical Tale. 3 vols. 12ruo. 18s. 

Analecta ; or, Pocket Anecdotes, 
with Reflections; designed as an agree- 
able Companion for the social Circles.^ 
By the Rev, James Churchill. 5s. 

rOFTILY. 

Lavcnham Church. By the late Re- 
becca Ribbans. 5s. 

Elegy on the Death of P. B. Shelley. 
By A. Rrbohe. Is. fid. 

POLITICS. 

A Letter to the Earl of Liverpool, on 
the Subject of the Greeks. By Thomas 
Lord Erskine, Svo. 2s. fid. 

The Substance of a Speech delivered 
by the Rev. T. Gisborne, A.M. on Lay-, 
iug* the Foundation-stone of the New 
Church at BurtOn-upon-Trcnt, on Sep- 
tember 11, with a particular Account 
of the Ceremony. 

A Manifesto to the Spanish Nation 
and especially to the Cortes of 182*2. 
and 18*23, respecting the Causes which 
have paralyzed the Progress of the 
Spanish Revolution, and the Operations 
of the Cortes for 18*20 aud 1823; and 
pointing out their future Consequences, 
By the Citizen Jose Morene Guerra, 
Deputy for the Province of Cordova. — 
Translated from the Spanish. 2s. fid. 

TR WELS. 

Part IV. completing Vol, VII. of the 
Journal of ModernVoyuges and Travels, 
containing Dupin’s Travels in Great 
Britain ; consisting of TourB through * 
the Naval aud Military Establishments. 
Sewed, 3s. fid.; bds. 4s. 

Travels into the Arkansaw Territory, 
with Occasional Observations on the 
Manners of the Aborigines, illustrated 
by Maps, apd other Engravings. By 
Thomas Nut^all, F.L.S. 
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FINE 

THE BRITISH 

Amove eighteen years have elaps- 
ed sum 1 the establishment ot the 
British Institution, for promoting 
the Fine Aits in the United King- 
dom, and it may now be woiSh while 
briefly to eonsidei liow far it has 
been su< eessful in accomplishing the 
ose for which it was founded, 
ell do we recollect the contradii - 
tory opinions that existed, and that 
were promulgated with respect to 
this Institution, at its origin. By 
the liberal and enthusiastic it was 
hailed as the certain precursor of 
vigorous and successful effort on the 
one hand, and of generous and en- 
lightened patronage on the other ; 
while the cold and suspicious ridi- 
culed the attempt, and confidently 
predicted its speedy and utter fai- 
lure. The steady perseverance of 
the Directors of the Institution has 
disappointed the malicious expec- 
tations of this lattei class of persons; 
although it must he confessed that 
all the advantages have not been 
derived from the Institution which 
were anticipated by its too sanguine 
advocates. 

The Institution has been conduct- 
ed on the following plan : Early 
in every year the gallery has been 
opened withn collection of the works 
otluing artists, for exhibition and 
sale. In the course of two or three 
months, when public curiosity has 
appeared to he satiated, this exhibi- 
tion has closed, and another has 
been spetdily pieparcd, consisting 
of the works of the old masteis, 

* contributed principally by the Go- 
vernors of the Institution. Towards 
the end of the summer, when the 
departure of the noble and opulent 
from the metropolis' has rendered 
this latter exhibition no longer pro- 
ductive, the piefnres have been le- 
stored to their proprietors, with the 
exception of asetect few ; which, with 
the permission of their owners, have 
t, heen u'taincd during the remainder 
of the year, for the study of such 
artists of both sexes, as might apply 
for that privilege, and prove hOtn 
by the recommendation of a Royal 
Academician, and by a specimen of 
tqetr talents, that they were quali- 
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tied to make an advantageous use ot 
it. In the early periods of the In 
stitution, three prizes — one ot a 
bundled, another of sixty, and the 
tin id ol forty guineas, vveie annually 
offeied for the best tlirce putuies 
painted as (ompanions to the woihs, 
of the old masters thus left tor stud) . 
That practice, however, has been 
long abandoned ; and, in lieu ol it, 
the Direetois, when any original pic- 
ture of very superior merit is sent 
to the first exhibition of the year, 
present the artist with a sum cories- 
pondent to their estimate of his de- 
serts, and sometimes purchase his 
woik in addition. 

The annual exhibitions, w Inch hav e 
taken place in the gallery of the 
British Institution, of* the vvoiks of 
living artists, have generally been 
of a vciy pleasing nature. The ( \- 
tlusion oi portraits lias rendered 
them much more miscellaneous than 
the exhibitions of theRoyal Academy 
At the same time the free admission 
of pictures, that have already been 
seen at Somerset House, tends very 
much to diminish the ehaim ri suit- 
ing from novelty. , It 'is an intro- 
duction, however, that we by no 
means wish to censure, as it enables 
the artist to show his pictuies again 
to the public, after he has made 
those alterations and corrections, 
which are uatmally suggested to 
him l>y comparing them with the 
productions of his contemporaries. 
One of the best features of these 
exhibitions is, that they offer to 
the modern artfst that, of whuli, 
before their occurrence, he was veiy 
much in want, namely, a respecta- 
ble and gratuitous market. Since 
the commencement of the Institu- 
tion, pictures have been disposed of 
to a v ery large amount. It is true 
that in some instances, works of an 
inferior class, aftd' which merely 
please the eye, are purchased* while 
others of a more cheated character, 
and which address themselves to the 
mind, are left unregarded on the 
w&lk^ but the complaints on this 
subject ark greatly exaggerated; 
some allowance also must oe ip&de 
for mortified vanity* and, stftetf&ll, 
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the fault, such as it is, rests not with 
the Institution, but with the imper- 
fectly cultivated judgment of the 
public. 

To the better cultivation of that 
judgment the successive exhibitions, 
in the gallery of the British Institu- 
tion, of the works of the old masters 
must, of necessity, greatly contri- 
bute. It is gratifying to see the 
dignified and affluent ranks of the 
community, every year permitting 
the principal aparuients of their 
houses to bo dismantled, for the pur- 
pose of furnishing their contribu- 
tions towards those highly interest- 
ing exhibitions. Many of the finest 
pictures in England, and, indeed, 
we may say, without fear of contra- 
diction, in the world, have thus been 
brought into a focus ; and both the 
professional artist and the mere lover 
of. the arts have been enabled to con- 
template them at ease and leisure. 
It is in rain for cavillers and cynics 
to ascribe this part of the plan of the 
Institution to the ostentation of the 
(Governors. Nothing can he more 
unjust or ungrateful towards those 
distinguished individuals, who, it is 
manifest, are actuated, with regard 
to this subject, only by the most 
pure and patriotic motives. Nor is 
the objection more valid, that a pic- 
ture of doubtful authenticity or in- 
ferior merit occasionally creeps in 
among the chef d' oeuvres of ancient 
art. 

il where’s tli at -palace whereinto 

foul things sometimes intrude not V' 

v We speak not of the few excep- 
tions, but, generally, ' the quality of 
the pictures composing these exhi- 
bitions is such| as must render them 
extensively aUd beneficially opera- 
tive on the public taste. * At the 
same time there is certainly some 
danger, that this regularly recurring 
display of the powers of ancient may 
have tae effect of discouraging mo- 
dern art, i t kjipquestionably hard 
upon living English agists, that the 
select pictures of musters of all coun- 
tries, and who have flourished through 
a succession of ages, should thus be 
brought into a kind of competition 
with the general and uncalled pro- 
duce of tiie artists of one c&Urttry, 
collated kt one period. All good 
v is acVoihpanied with some evil. This 
\s thC cvil attendant on the .good ef- 


fected by the British Institution ; and 
' the only question is whether the good 
or the evil •predominates. For our- 
selves, after a frequent considera- 
tion of the subject, we are convinced 
that the present inconvenience and 
injury to artists (which we allow to 
be far from unimportant,) will be. 
much raort than compensated by the 
ultimate benefit to the arts resulting 
from the practice.* 

To the school for painting which 
the British Institution affords, we 
have never heard a single objection 
urged. It is admirably calculated 
to improve the young artist, and to 
imbue* him with sound principles. 
When Mr. Bafry was the Professor 
of Painting at Somerset House, he 
loudly and frequently complained 
that the Royal Academy was exclu- 
sively a school for design, and warm- 
ly recommended the acquisition of 
a few fine old pictures as models for 
the students in composition, chiaro 
osenro , and colouring. This sug- 
gestion, which was certainly very 
intemperatelv urged, was not at that 
time attended to. Since the forma- * 
tion of the British Institution, how- 
ever, the Members of the Royal 
Academy have become so sensible of 
the advantages of tiie system there 
adopted, that, in imitation of it, they 
have added to the long-established 
Antique and Model Academies a 
School for Painting ; and give two 
medals annually for the best studies 
made in it. 

Upon the whole, therefore, it seems 
undeniable that the British Institu- 
tion has done considerable good ; 
and that the public are much indebt- 
ed to it for its exertions. If we are 
asked whether it has yet created any 
great artist, we are, hound, how- 
ever reluctantly, to admit, that hi- • 
therto it does not appear to have 
done so ; but we beg leave to accom- 
pany that admission with the re- 
mark, that any period, in any 
country, and under any circum- 
stances, a great artist is .not a 
common creation ; and that he is 
very seldom, indeed, the creation of 
an Institution or Academy. After 
making every due allowance for th6 
effect of mental culture, it must be 
acknowledged . by all who are not 
obstinately blind to facts, that a su- 
periority of original organization 
is ind&pensibie tp excellence. A 
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gte at artist, like a great poet, must lie experiences, to dash into a thoti- 
$jjfe horn so; and it is hi* pro.ud dis- sand fragments the most classical 
< ' Unction from the votaries of pursuits and finished groupe that ever pro- 
les^tsflinneefed with the highest pow- cceded from an English eliissel. 
t ers tff the intellect and the iinagina- At the present season that part of 
tion. Hut, although no man of trans- the plan of the British Institution, 
pendent genius may have been reared which opens the gallery as a school 
under the auspices of the British for painting, is in operation, in 
Institution, the country owes to that order to prevent the interruption 
institution, (in its character of an which the students would otherwise 
auxiliary to the Royal Academy,) a experience, no stranger is admitted 
number of artists, of respectable ta- to the gallery, unless accompanied 
lent in all those departments of the by a Director of the Institution, 
art, which, if not the most elevated, We had the pleasure of visiting it 
are among the moRt pleasing: and in tlie course of the last mouth, and 
Which exercise on society an infiu- were highly gratified. It seems to 
enre of very beneficial tendency. be admirably regulated. Above thir- 
Those, however, (and we own our- ty of the pictures, which formed the 
-selves to be among the number,) who, last «>xhibition, remain for the bene- 
a 1 though they esteem, are not satis- fit of the students. The greater part 
fied with this amiable mediocrity, are the property of his Majesty, 
and arc solicitous th«.t England shall Among them are the celebrated 
be rendered as immortal by the tri- “ Adoration of the Shepherds by 
umph of her arts, as she has been by Old Palm i, one of the best spm- 
thatof her arms, must consider it mens existing of the peculiar qn.'ili- 
the chief praise of the Directors of ties of the Venetian school ; the 
the British Institution, and a high charming group of “ Prince Charles 
and legitimate praise it is, that they James* Duke of York* and the Prht- 
have diffused and are continuing to cess Mary* children of Kiny Charles 
diffuse in the country, by their an- the First*' by Vandyke; the fine 
nual exhibitions of fine old pictures, equestrian “ Portrait of the Arch - 
(notwithstanding the partial objec- duke Albert*' by Kuhenh : “ The 
tion to which, as we have already Cascades at Tivoli by G. Poussin, 
hinted, those exhibitions are liable,) a landscape of singular richness and 
a general understanding and feeling harmony ; and “ A Fespale listen - 
of the true objects and principles of ing” by M^es, the contras led depth 
art; so that, whenever that extra- and splendour of whi h render it 
ordinary union of the qualities, “rare difficult to believe that the sun is 
in their separate excellence, wonder- not absolutely shining on the can- 
ful in their combination,” which eon- vas. There are several other cxccl- 
, stitutea great artist shall happily lent pictures by Titian, Correggio, 
again occur, he may, perhaps, find Tintoretto, DomenicijiNO, Pao- 
among his countrymen a disposition iactini, Carlo Dolce, Vondk- 
and a power to estimate his value velde, Teniers, &q. The students 
and second his efforts ; and may not are numerous, many of them ladies ? 
like Wilson, one of the finest land- jand we wcie much pleased at observ- 
‘•scape painters, if not the finest land- hig the quiet enthusiasm* if we may 
scape painter ivho ever lived, be be allowed such an expression, with 
compelled to accept the post of a which they were pursuing their in- 
librarian for the sakp of eking out tetresting labours. Some admirable 
his scanty income, by the pal try sala- studies have already been completed, 
ry annexed to that office. Like Ho- and others are ifi progress? but It 
garth, the inventor of a style of would be extremely invidious ami 
art entirely original, afcd as striking improper to enter at present into any 

S ew, he driven, and driven in detailed notice of thfm. When the 
* to endeavour to dis#Se of so period, allotted for the purpose of 
ortal a work as the M&rriage-a- making these studies, expires, thOy 
lode by raffle ; or like Procfcor, will bfe exhibited for a few days to- 
realising a sculptor a& any getheW with the original pictures, 

J *tncient or modern, ever boasteff, foV the Inspection ami sal isf action of 
- le induced, in a paroxysm of gene- the Directors of the Institution and 
*Ott#^d%natiotiat the neglect which their friends? and we my 
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perhaps, 1)0 tempted to offer a few 
additional remarks on the subject. 

One word before we conclude. We 
have heard with much pain, but we 
have heard it from so many quarters 
that we feel it impossible wholly to 
discredit the statement, that conside- 
rable jealousy has been manifested 
by some of the members of the Roy- 
al Academy, towards the British In- 
stitution ; and that it has been pretty 
distinctly intimated to those artists, 
who study or exhibit in the gallery 
of the Institution, that they, must 
not expect to participate in the ho- 
nours of the Academy. 'That this 
disposition is not universal among 
the Members of the Academy we are 
persuaded, lor that body contains 
many individuals of the most liberal 
principles and character ; and, in fact, 
the exhibitions at the British Insti- 
tution are occasionally enriched with 
some of the productions of Academc- 


cians themselves. Wc lament, how- 
ever, that so unworthy a feeing 
should be cherished in a single breast. 
It may he. that the Director* of the 
British Institution have not treated 
the Royal Academicians, as a body, 
with tile respect and deference that 
are due to their necessarily superior 
knowledge and judgment on the sub- 
ject of the arts of which they are the 
professors. If so, it is by no means 
creditable to the good sense of those 
gentlemen. But, whatever may he 
the unfoitnnatc origin of the ex- 
isting dissension, we entreat both 
the Royal Academy and the British 
Institution to recollect that they are 
engaged in a common cause— .a cause 
in which the real and permanent 
glory of the country is materially 
involved ; and that they ought not 
to allow any occurrence of a petty 
and temporary nature to damp the 
ardour of their mutual efforts. 
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M VELUTI IN SPECULUM.” 


W hi le the King's Theatre, Drury- 
Lane, and Covent Barden remain clos- 
ed,many novelties cannot reasonably 
he expected, though the summer thea- 
tres in general supply their fair pro- 
portion both of neiv pieces and new 
performers, considering their means 
and opportunities. The Hay-mar- 
ket, in particular, has been remark- 
able for its activity since its first 
foundation, and though the excel- 
lent company, ipith* which it con- 
trived to m&et the present season, 
interfered necessarily with the intro- 
duction/ of provincial talent, except 
in one or two instances, the prolific 
pen of Mr. Dibdin has kept up its 
reputation for industry in the de- 
partment of composition. His last 
effort was the npera of Morning , 
Noon, and Night* which still con- 
tinues its run, though by no means 
entitled to rank among his best per- 
formances. The principal merit of 
this writer consists in grouping to- 
gether^ variety of incidents and cha- 
racters.,. so as to keep the mipd in 
a continual state of expectation, and 
hurry the spirits from one scene 
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to another with something like the 
velocity of a pantomime. His faults 
are for the most part the faults of 
haste, for we should scarcely be jus- 
tified in crying out against his in- 
cessant propensity to punning, when 
it is considered that he never enters 
the province of the regular drama, 
and consequently never provokes the 
application of strict criticism to the 
style of his whimsical ebullitions. 
There is, however, one defect in liis 
new piece whibh cannot be excused 
upon any ground of privilege, while 
prespicuity in speaking and writing 
continues to form one of the indis- 
pensable conditions af human inter- 
course and Enjoyment. ( The plot is 
so confused as to be quite unintel- 1 
ligible. It is true that some even 
ot our best dramatists have occasion- 
ally deviated into a sort of ingenious 
intricacy as if from a desire to ex-, 
ercise the understandings of their 
auditors, and to show how near they 
oould touch upon obscurity without 
absolutely falling into Hie pit ; but 
the author of Morning^ Noon , and 
Night, seems rather to have missed his 
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way, than involved if, so y that there fathers, one the master, the other the 
hope of discovering' a glimpse servant, whose sons have married 
of light by any effort to follow his unknown to them, and who mistake 
track ; in the labyrinth. For the respectively their daughters-in-law, 
reason already stated, namely, the each supposing the other to be his 
unpretending nature of dramas of own. Hence arise a number of 
'this description, we refrain from diverting blunders and many op- 
entering into any particular exami- portunities for equivoque, in which 
nation of the style. There are some the dialogue abounds. Old Por r 
laughable hits interspersed through celain , the master, was performed 
the dialogue, and Some passages that by Mr. Terry, in that style of 
must rank under the head of clap dry humour for which he is re- 
traps; and it is to these circumstances markable . — Delphi the servant, was 
combined with such talents as Messrs. Mr. Liston’s character, and he gave 
Liston, Terry, Jones, &c. are known j it all the force of the broadest 
to possess, that wc must ascribe the comedy ; nor was Mr. Oxberry be- 
success which has hitherto attended hind hand, in exhibiting the ridicul- 
its representations. The music, too, oils peculiarities of his’love-smitten 
must come in for some share of the son. Upon the whole, it was ad- 
credit, though it did not strike us mivably got up. In this, as in the 
as containing many original pas- former instance, tlie author was con- 
sages. It was agreeable, however, siderably indebted to the performers, 
■ana sometimes even impressive. It who exerted themselves with the most 
therefore, deserves to be commended, anxious perseverance. It still con* 
especially when we consider that mu- tinues to reward their labours, by 
sic furnishes a greater number of attracting the applause and laughter 
instances in which plagiarism, and of successive audiences. We may 
clumsy plagiarism too, can be esta* notice the favourable reception of 
hlished, than either of the sister arts, this little Piece, as a strong instance 
where the charge, though more fre- of the importance of situation. No^ 
quent, is less tenable. thing can be ntiore meagre than the 

Another novelty, produced on the ^composition. Not one of the clia*> 
same* boards, was a farce entitled racters has a single witty or humor- 
Family Jars, One would expect ous expression to deliver: hut the 
from tlie title, that it abounded in, awkward predicament in which every » 
those smart duets between some mar- ' one is placed, prepares the audience 
ried pair, which the wits of all conn- to laugli at (lie most vapid peculiar!-, 
tries, whether in candour or in ma- ties which bear the slightest refer- 
levolenco, concur in enumerating ence to their condition. There is 
among the indulgences of the happy one injury, and, perhaps, only one, 
state. But the author, under con- resulting from the success ot such 
sideration, presents us not with Pieces. — It has a tendency to con- 
quarrels and bickerings, but with firm the Managers in a notion, to 
adventures and mistakes. The plot, which they seem more than kudici- 
which is simple and perspicuous, has ently inclined klrefcdy, the notion 
also the advantage of possessing that stage effect is a matter not only 
some good comic situations, and in distinct from; but in many Instances 
those two points consists the whole opposed to, the graces of literary 
merit of this amusing trifle. With- composition. There needs but a 
out entering into particulars we small addition to this barbarous p«p- 
inay describe the story is growing jhdice, to banish elegance of thought 
out of the embarrassment of two and diction altogether from the stage- 

ENGLISH OPERA HOUSE. 

w Nothing worthy of remark 'has , produced as an Opera, in Jive acts* 
§fcken place at this Theatre during is, at length, metamorphosed into 
- *he last month, but the contrivances an Opeui of two acts. This is “ ci|t* J 
f, adopted to render the Opera of Gil , ting a&4 flashing” with a vengeance, 
attractive. We gave, in .TOtf,,,* — ft mtist tie confessed, at the saipe 
last Number, an account of the Fleeter ^ tinie,that the general effect has been 
itself, but our readers will learn with much impro ved by this extensive . 
snrprnse, that what was originally curtailment. . , " 
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, Mr. Colmnn’s Opera of Inde and enthusiasm which belong to the pari. 
Yariro has been performed, and cast Miss Povcy in Wowski exerted her 
in a manner which reflected much delightful voice and playful manner 
credit on the strength of the Com- * to the manifest satisfaction of the 
pany. Mr. Bartley sustained the audience ; and Mr.Wilkinson’s grave 
part of Governor ofBarbadocs with humour enabled him to moralize, as 
considerable talent. His spirited re- the servant of Incle, with appropriate 
proa eh of the sordid Inde was, if not simplicity. The house seems to in- 
the very best, one of the best efforts crease in popularity, and is likely to 
we remember to have witnessed from - advance in public estimation, as the 
this gentleman. Miss Kelly’s Ynrico talents of the Company become bet- 
was full of that mild tenderness and ter known. 

FOREIGN POLITICAL DIGEST. 

France. M. Faucillon, the Editor of the Jour- 


ThcSicur Maillard, condemned to 
death hv a Council of War, has been 
executed at Bayonne, according to 
his sentence. As he marched to the 
place of execution, he sang, Mourir 
pour sa patric est le sort leplns beau, 
te plus digne d’envie. He died with 
great firmness. General Berton, 
Gaffe, Sange, H. F radio, and Sene- 
chault, have been sentenced to death 
and executed : all the others were 
found guilty of not revealing the 
plot, and sentenc'd to various terms 
of imprisonment. Berton was a man 
of strong nerves and coarse mind, 
and always remarked for a cynical 
turn. He was distinguished as a 
most active parti zan in the peninsu- 
lar war ,* a kind of European Buc- 
caneer, — a man of brute courage, 
impenetrable sang-froid , and had a 
total disregard of, consequences. 

On the 12th instant, the Assize 
Court of Paris was occupied with 
the case of four newspapers— the 
Constitutionnel f Courier Fran^ais, 
Pilate , and Journal du Commerce , 
charged by the Advocate - General 
with infidelity and bad faith in their 
reports of the proceedings on the 
trial of the Rochelle Conspiracy.^- 
the part of the Advocate-General, 
no proofs were adduced of the in- 
correctness of the reports. Ilis De- 
puty contended, that as the Attorney- 
General was part of the Court, his 
mere declaration that the passage 
was incorrect and malicious, was 
sufficient. TlieCounsel for the jour- 
nals offered to bring witnesses to , 
prove that the reports were correct. 
Thfe $ourt refused to hear any wit- 
nessed, and sentenced M. Guise, the 
Suitor of the Constitutionnel, and 


nal du Commerce, to one year’s impri- 
sonment, and a fine of 5,000 francs ; 
M. Legraeieux, the Editor of the 
Courier Frangais , to six months’ 
imprisonment, and a fine of 3,000 
francs; M. Cassano, the Editor of ■ 
the Pilot e , to one month’s imprison-, 
raent, and a fine of 1,000 francs. The 
four journals are also forbidden to 
publish any reports of judicial pro- 
ceedings — the two former for the 
space of a year ; the third for six 
months ; and the last for three 
months ; and they are condemned 
in costs. This proceeding was in- 
stituted under the new law against 
the Press, passed in March last. 

SPAIN. 

General Quiroga has been ap- 
pointed to the command of Galicia ; 
General Vives to Old Castile; and 
other tried patriots to two other 
provinces. General Morillo has re- 
signed the command of the First 
District, and has been succeeded by ' 
General Copons. M. Gasa - Irujo, 
the Spanish Minister at the Court of 
France, has been recalled, and the 
Duke dc San Lorenzo is to be his 
successor. Since the unsuccessful 
insurrection of the Royal Guards, 
on the 7th iuly» the A rc hbishbp of 
Saragossa, the Bishops of Malagar 
and of Ceuta, have been sentenced 
to banishment The Duke del ln- 
fantado has been banished to the ,' 
Canaries ; the Marquis de las Ania- 
rillas to Ibiza and the Count 
d’Espiletta to Seville. The King, 
the; express desire of his Minis- 
ters, has ordered the Convocation of 
the Extraordinary Cpftes for the 
. 25th instant (Sept.) General Elio, 
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well known fur his Moody persecu- 
tions of tlie iVrioA of Valencia, has 
suffered death by thc yarotr. Several 
of the provinces are still in a <Iis- 
turhed state, although the issue of 
the insurrection of the King’s Guard 
has depressed the hopes of the Servile 
party, and left the friends of the ( ’on- 
.stitation without any fears for the 
future. — This confidence has been 
still further increased by various 
successes, gained by the Constitu- 
tional troops, under the commands 
of the Empecinado, General lion 
Zareo de Valle, and Col. Tabucnca, 
over the Army of the Faith, under 
Quesada, the hand of lira ago, the 
Insurgents commanded by the Trap- 
pist, ice. It is said that Quesada, sus- 
pected of treachery, was conducted by 
his own troops, houndjh&nd and foot, 
to the fort of Iraty, in order to be 
tried. More than 1000 of the Army 
of the Faith, after their defeat, de 
sorted to the Constitutional forces. 

PORTUGAL. 

On the 2fitli of August, two letters 
from the Prince Regent in Brazil to 
the King his father were communi- 
cated to the Cortes, by order of his 
Majesty. In these letters the Prince 
declared, that he ha J adhered to what 
the inhabitants ot Brazil wished, the. 
greater part of tin* provinces having 
already recognized him as their per- 
petual defender, and having made 
manifest their desire to proclaim his 
Majesty Emperor of the United King- 
dom, and himself King of Brazil. 

The Cortes have issued an Address 
to the people of Brazil, in wlm li are 
set forth the advantages which the 
latter will derive from being united 
to Portugal. The Cortes declare, 
that the Brazilians will enjoy all the 
blessings of freedom in common with 
the Portuguese; that an authority 
delegated from the king always re- 
side in Brazil, to prevent the incon- 
veniences which might arise from 
the distance between the countries ; 
and that the power and glory of both 
can he consulted only by their re- 
maining united under one monarchy. 

ITALY. 

Great preparations of all kinds 
are making at Verona for the ap* 
preaching Congress. Every stran- 
ger, who desires to remain there dur- 
ing the Congress, must prove that 


he is attached to one of the ministers 
or in his office; or, if he cannot do 
that, he must prove that he is under 
the special protection of one of the 
great powers. 

GERM A V Y. 

The Emperor set out from Vienna 
on the 7th inst. (Sept.) at eight 
o’clock in the morning, for Wakers- 
dorf to receive his august guest the 
emperor of Russia. At noon the 
two monarchs entered the city. The 
Emperor Alexander had requested" 
that he might not be received with 
ceremony. It appears that the two 
emperors will not set out for Italy 
before the middle of September : 
thus the Congress will not open be- 
fore the beginning of October. 

GREECE. 

Since our last number the news 
from this interesting country has 
been very contradictory, and We have 
very little to state that can he relied 
upon. After the misfortunes of the 
Turkish fleet in the canal of Ohio, 
it sailed for Tenedos, pursued by the 
Greeks ; and, being found unfit for 
longer service, took refuge in the 
.Dardanelles. The Greeks cut off 
three small vessels in the chare. 
However victorious l he Greeks have 
been by sea, it appears there is too 
much reason to believe that they have 
experienced reverses by kind, and 
that Corinth, the key to the. Pelopon- 
nesus, has fallen into the hands of 
the Turks through treachery. These 
reverses are confirmed by the fact of 
the Greeks having raised a levy en 
mass/ 9 since the capture of Corinth. 
A proclamation of the Provisional 
Government, dated Maehata, July Eh 
and signed by Prince M&urocordato, 
calks Upon all the male Greeks, from 
Jfi to fid years of age, to assemble 
in arms, and repair to the post of 
danger in the present crisis of affairs, 
under penalty of the loss of their 
rights of citizenship, and the sale of 
their property for the public benefit. 
All Greeks, whb have taken refuge 
in the. Ionian Islands, are summoned 
to return to the defence of their 
country, under the penalties of ex- 
patriation and confiscation. If, how- 
ever, we may believe the latest ac- 
counts, these reverses have been suc- 
ceeded bv a signal victory gained by 
the Greeks over the Turks, headed 
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by I’linr IJmij ■ A ii Parka, who brave- 
ly perished lighting' uf. the head of 
his ravdiiw If litis io*us should hr* 
continued, of which the.'* appeals 
filth* doubt, this eruption of tin* 
Turks into -In* ivlopouesus may end 
fori untile! v, ns wll its gloriously, to 
tin* e.iuse of I In* Greeks; an event that 
must htofhe ardent wish of e.cry 
one whop refers civil ix :tion*to bar- 
barism, and tin: mild tenets of the 
Uluistiaii faith, to the persecuting 
spirit of Mahometanism. 

so* rti a aif.ric 

Letter.* irdm Brazil up to toe i3lli 
Jinn* gbe various puhlie d<*rlara- 
tiojis, i ,sued hy the Prince Regent 
♦ ad other ui.rhoritics ; from which 
it, cppeui.* that the Prince Inn taken 
Mi*» til In of Perpetual Defender of 
Biazil, that the Brazilians are to 
have a Oortes of the*’?* own, hut that 
they will continue to acknowledge 
John VI. as King- both of Portugal 
artd Brazil. 

MJiXieo. 

The accounts in the North Ameri- 
eanpajKi* from Mexico do not. an-' 
ticipate a long reign for the new 
Empeior liurhide. His election to 
that dignity i> dt bribed as “ partly 
I he result of corruption and partly 


of chance- medley. If he possesses 
great talents, he may retain it ; if 
h/* is hut an ordinary man, he will 
fall beneath the weight of puhlie 
opinion.'’ Other accounts mention 
that lie had fixed his coronation as 
Emperor of Mexico, for the ‘21th 
June, and preparations were making 
for performing the ceremony with 
extraordinary magnificence. The 
whole cost was estimated at a million 
of dollars, (above <£*200,000.) The 
order of the ancient Uaziques was to 
he renewed, and the glories of the 
ancestors of Montezuma re-acted. 
The enlightened and liberal part, of 
the Mexicans, says a Charleston pa- 
per, will nof endure this usurpation 
— the people generally murmur. 

COLOMBIA. 

A Gazette Extraordinary, pub- 
lished hy the Government of Colom- 
bia, announces the receipt of news 
fiomthe President Bolivar in Quito, 
from whi-h It appears that the libe- 
ration of that kingdom was com- 
pleted by the surrender of Pastes 
on the Kill of June, and of the, city 
of Quito on the 25th May A mil- 
lion of Americans are thus added to 
the family of the Kepublic ; and Bol- 
ivar lias acquired fresh glory. 


AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 


England. — The very sanguine ex- 
pectation held out in our last teport 
.ippeu) to huvti been most amply veri- 
fied. The weather has continued suit- 
able and the most adapted to getting 
iu the hurvest, and indeed to every 
agricultural purpose, that could even 
bo chosen, were it iu our power t© 
choose. Tin- is to speak generally, as 
most suitable to the end of a general 
report. The exceptions are, those 
heavy lains which, early in the present 
month, inundated a great part of the 
midland and northern counties, accom- 
panied by storms which beat down the 
stoutest aud best of the corn, render- 
ing (be operation of reaping very la- 
borious and expensive, and inducing 
the risk of mildew aud smut from un- 
absOrhcd moisture, tu all the most 
JBur, Mag. Vol ■ 82 . 


productive districts, our grand depend- 
ence, the wheat crop, is safely housed, 
and thc*qpxt article, iu rank for human 
subsistence, potatoes, is of equal pro- 
mise with the crop of wheat, both in 
regard to quantity and quality. Bur- 
ley, oatti, and beans, are good only in 
some few forward situations j in gene- 
ral these crops are considerably below 
an average, though much improved by 
the showers which succeeded the Jong 
drought. Oats particularly have suf- 
fered from the smut in many parts. No 
crop has received greater benefit from 
tin* rains and subsequent warm weather 
l huu the hops, which will nearly double 
the former expectations. Swedish tur- 
nips area failing crop, destroyed al- 
most entirely by the draught and ft tf — 
mere convertible terms. Much of the 
3 L 
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corn abroad during’ the rains ban sprout- 
ed, and they talk of a double crop of 
the hops, ripe and unripe. The fullows 
are backward in tilth, and in too many 
.parts ehoaked with couch and root- 
weeds} yet, on a general view, the 
good condition of the lands is wonder- 
ful, considering’ the unprecedented dis- 
tress of the country. 

Wales.' — T he principality has been 
blessed with a plentiful harvest, at least 
as far as regards the wheat, which is 
both a heavy crop and good in quality. 
Barley, as well as oats, are not a heavy 
crop, and generally short, in straw. The 
market price of all grain ruinously low : 
—wheat, 32s. to 40s.; barley, Ids. to 
22s.; oats, 12s. to 15s. per quarter, at 
this period, which usually brings a bet- 
ter price than when new corn becomes 
fuller to market. 

Scotland. — Unfavourable reports 
have been circulated of the deficiency 
of the oat and barley crops, but there 
is reason to believe they are without 
foundation. Contrary to expectation, 
there will still be a tolerable crop of 
turnips, owing to the quantity of rain 
which has fallen lately. Potatoes an 
immense produce, and good in quality. 

Ireland.— All parts of Ireland par- 
take of the blessings of an abundant 
harvest, and the near prospect of re- 
turning plenty is not more cheering to 
the lately starving population, than to 
those generous friends of humanity, 
who so promptly and munificently at- 
forded the necessary succour in the 
hour of need to the distressed Irish 
peasantry. The following accounts 
may be considered as a general view of 
the whole country, although they come 
from particular districts. 

Dublin . — The wheat crop will realize 
the most sanguine expectations with 
regard to bulk and quality. The oats, 
although bulky beyond wbat was ex- 
pected five or six w r eeks ago, are com- 
plained of by many people^as being 
deficient in quality. Farmers do not 
know what to do about their rents, the 
chujrch ccss, and county cess ; and 
thousands of them would think them- 
selves well off if the landlords and the 
other claimants came and carried away 
all, except a small portion for bread for 
their families, and for seed in the suc- 


ceeding season. Last year the prices 
were bad enough, but* this, year 1 1n- 
opening prices for new wheat have not 
much exceeded the half of what they 
were last year. Pinkeye potatoes were 
sold in Dublin market for lfid. per cwt.; 
2s. 6d. per cwt. was the highest price 
for those kinds; which price cannot 
now he obtained. 

Cork . — The wheat harve^s saved, 
and in general the quality excellent. 
The oat crop in some districts light, hut 
every where sound ; barley an average 
crop ; the effect on the market is what 
may be expected ; some old wheat has 
been sold so low as 13s. or 14s pei bar- 
rel. IV o price has been ‘fixed for new 
wheat, in consequence of the quantity 
of old in market. First Hour fiom 
17s. to JSs. per cwt.; seconds, 13s. to 
15s., and household from 12s. to 1 is 
per cwt. 

Galway, — The weather has conti 
nued to be so very fine that the fate of 
the harvest is decided. We shall have 
the most abundant one ever remember- 
ed, and the quality very superior. Al- 
ready have prices declined exceedingly; 
potatoes are about 2d. per stone, and 
there is not the least doubt but they 
will fall to one penny. Grain already 
feels a serious depression ; that which 
sold for 13s. per cwt. u short time since, 
w ill scarcely now fetch 8s., and even 
at this reduced price there is no de- 
mand. 

Armagh . — Through a very large por- 
tion of the north and west parts of the 
kingdom the crops generally arc abun- 
dant, and of superior quality, far sur- 
passing the crops of last year. Pota- 
toes, wheat, and barley are best in 
quality and quantity, and the oats and 
hay, which it was supposed from the 
long dryness materially suffered, are 
amply sufficient in quality and quantity 
to afford perfect satisfaction to the 
farmer. 

Sligo . — We are now storing one of 
the richest and most abundant harvest 
with which kind Providence has bless- 
ed thi9 country during half a century. 
The potatoc crops of the kiugdom are 
most luxuriant ; it is calculated that 
nearly 20 per cent, over what is called 
an average crop of all kinds will he 
gathered this season in Ireland. 
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COTTON — The Cotton market re- 
mains nearly nominal, on account of the 
sale advertised at the India House for 
Friday next. The very favourable re- 
port of the Liverpool market has pro- 
duced no animation in the demand for 
Colton here. 

CORN. — The quantity of Wheat re- 
maining* over f'*oin last week was con- 
siderable, and as there were also fresh 
arrivals to yesterday’s market, the show 
was rather large : the tine samples of 
both new and old sold readily at the 
previous prices : in the inferior quali- 
ties the business done was not exten- 
sive, but there was generally an im- 
provement iu the trade.— There were 
extensive supplies of Barley ; the new, 
in consequence, must be stated at a 
reduction of 2s. a Us, per quarter •, the 
old, is. lower. — The arrivals of Oats 
wore so exceedingly limited, that an 
advance of Is. tnuv be stated. — While 
Teas were 2s. higher; in Grey Peas or 
in Beans there was no alteration. — The 
unfavourable accounts from the Whale 
Fisheries had the effect of increasing 
the demand for Rape and Liuseed ; the 
former advanced £ 1 . per last ; the latter 
was 2s. a 3s. per quarter higher. 

SUGAR.' — This forenoon the demand 
for Muscovados continued very general ; 
the business done has been considerable, 
and at very full prices; no improvement 
in the currency can be stated since 
Tuesday last, but the market is exceed- 
ingly firm, at previous prices. The 
estimated sales to-day are 1500 casks. 

Theic was no alteration in the Re- 
fined market; low lumps were still 
much enquired after, and very few 
were offering for sale ; the prices were 
a shade higher: all the finer descrip- 
tions were in plentiful supply, and were 
offered on very low terms without fa- 
cilitating sales —Molasses advanced to 
30s.; to-day declined to 20s. 

There were no public sales of Foreign 
Sugaia during the last week; several 
parcels were, however, reported to be 
taken by private contract; the white 
descriptions continue enquired after; 
the yellow and brown still neglected. 

The public sale this forenoon con- 
sisted of 290 cherts Havannah Sugar ; 
the good and fine white went off' with 


great briskness, at prices Is. a 2s, 
higher. 

While, fine.... 42s. fid. a 4*ls 6d. 
good ... 41 k. a 42 s. 
middling 38s. 

Ordinary 34 s. 

The yellow and brown sold low, but 
they were washed. 

Yellow, iniddliug...20s. and 21s. 

Brown. . ........ 18s. 

COFFEE. — There were two public 
sales of Coffee this forenoon ; 299 casks 
British Plantation, consisting chiefly of 
fine and of very ordinary descriptions 
of Coffee : the former went off heavily 
at a further reduction, making a decline 
in the prices of good and fine middling 
of fully 3s. a ha. per cwt. since this 
day week. A parcel of 35 casks good 
middling Jamaica was taken in at 
139s. fid. and 140s.: a larger parcel 
was then disposed of, good middling, 
and of a better colour, sold extensively 
at 139s. (id. and 140s.; fine middling 
sold at 1 12s. and 142s. 6d.; the ordinary 
mixed and rank Jamaica, which lately 
sold on such low terms, may, to-day, be 
stated fully 2s. higher than on Tuesday 
last, and a considerable improvement in 
the demand. — There have lately been 
so few parcels of the intermediate quali- 
ties of fine ordinary or middling Coffee, 
that the prices of the latter and of 
foreign may be stated to remain no- 
minally the same as on Tuesday last. 

SLICES. — Mace has been enquired 
after, and must be stated at an im- 
provement— Pepper, and all other East 
India Spices, continue heavy. 

East India sale declared for Monday, 
Nov. 11; Prompt Feb. 7, 1823 — 


130,000lbs, Cinnamon 
1306 Cloves 
20,000 Maco 
100,00011)8. N utmegs 


lOOOlbe. Oil of Mare 
1411 bags Black Pop- 
per 

1000 tons Saltpetre 


RICE— The public sale on Friday, 
C95 bags good Patna Rice, was chiefly 
taken in at a low price ; a few lots sold 
at 12s. and 12s. 6d. * 

RUM, BRANDY, & HOLLANDS— 
The Rum market has lately been parti- 
cularly heavy; the purchases reported 
are confined to small parcels for the 
trade; there are, however, few sellers 
at any reduction," and no Leeways 
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offer under Is. 5d.~ Brandy and Geneva 
must he quoted at a small decline ; the 
best marks of i he funner offer at Us. 4d. 
without facilitating sales. — The pale 
Geneva lately landed is offered on the 
quay at is- <»d. 

IJtfSU PROVISIONS, — Beef and Pork 
.continue to go off in small parcels for 
shipping; holders appear anxious to 
effect sales, on account of the anticipa- 
tion of low prices next seasou. — Bacon 
has sold rather more treely within the 
last week, yet the stocks are heavy, 
and no improvement in the currency 
has been realised.— Irish Butters must 
be quoted 2s. per cwt. higher. 

TALLOW, &c— T he fallow market 
was heavy last week. — Considerable 
arrivals were reported from the Baltic, 
and there were few buyers ; yet it 
must he stated, the trade who are out of 
stock, purchase only lor their imme- 
diate wants, and appear anxious in- 
specting the issue of the extensive 
speculations in Tallow. The letters 
from St. Petersburgh arc to the 3d in- 
stant- the Exchange was 10 1 -6th and 
a fraction ; the price of Tallow had 
fallen from 100 to 98 roubles. — In Hemp 
or Flax there is little alteration to no- 
tice. 

OILS. — In. consequence of the daily 
arrivals of the vessels from the Whale 
Fisheries with very little Oil, the prices 


[Sept- 

of Greenland must be stated at an ad- 
vance of £2. per Inn since Tuesday 
last. — Theic can now he no doubt of 
the failure ol this year’s fishing; the 
estimated produce this season from the 
Straits and from Greenland, is about 
8000 tuns ; last year, it was 17,000 
tuns; the stock of old is very con- 
siderable, and the quantity of Southern 
and Seal Oil is also more extensive than 
usual ; the trade, however, do not pur- 
chase at present ; £28. is the nearest 
price for New Greenland; J.'20. has 
been paid for the old. 

ASHES. — By public sale, 20th in 
stant Pot Ashes, 277 barrels Quebec, 
lsts, sold 3Gs. <Id ; 2nds, 33s and 
33s. Gd — Pearl ditto, 179 barrels fine- 
bee, Ists, 45s ft -ids. ; 2nds, 44s. Oil. 

TOBACCO. — The Tobacco market 
continues iu a very depressed st ate. 

NAVAL STORES. — Their - no 
Rough Tmpeuline at market; tin* bin 
realized price was lbs, Gd. — Tar U in 
more request, and tray be state d a shade 
higher. — In Pitch, Kosiu, aud other as - 
tides, there is no alteration. 

INDIGO. — There is little alteration 
in the prices of Indigo; the late cur- 
rency is fully suppoitcd. The sale de- 
clared at the ludia-Ilou&c is not ex- 
pected to exceed 3500 chests. A further 
improvement is very generally enter- 
tained. 


LIST OF PATENTS. 


Jonas Hobson, and John Hobson, of 
My thorn-bridge, Kirkburion, Yorkshire, 
woollen-manufacturers and merchants*, 
for a new series of machinery, for the 
better, more effectual, and expeditious 
mode of shearing, cutting and finishing 
woollen cloths, kersymeres, aud all 
other description of clothes and piece- 
goods, which requite the use of the 
shears. Dated July 27, 1822. 

John Stanley, of Charlton-row, Man- 
chester, Lancaster, smith ; for certain 
machinery, calculated for a more, effi- 
cacious mode of fuelling or supplying 
of furnaces in general with fuel, where- 
by a considerable reduction in the con- 
sumption of fuel, the appearance of 
.amoko and of labour Is effected . Dated 
July 27, 1822 

John IV arse, of Tavistock, ironmon- 
ger and dock and. watch-maker; for 


certain improvements in the construc- 
tion and manufacture of spring- jacks, 
and their connection with roasting ap- 
paratus. Dated July 27, 1822. 

Sir Anthony Perrier, of the city ot 
Cork, knight; for certain improve- 
ments in the apparatus for distilling, 
boiling, and concentrating, by evapora- 
tion, various sorts of liquids and Hu ids. 
Dated July 27, 1822. 

Robert Benton Roxby, of Arbour- 
square, Stepney, Middlesex, gentleman; 
for certain improvements on, or addi- 
tions to, the astronomical instrument, 
known by the name of the quadrant. 
Dated July 31, 1822. 

William Gleland, of Glasgow, North 
Britain, gentleman ; for an improved 
apparatus, for the purpose of evaporat- 
ing liquids. Dated August 17, 1822. 

* 
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LIST OF BANKRUPTS, 

From TUESDAY, AUGUST 20, to TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 17, IS22. 

WITH THE ATTORIES* NAMES. 

Extracted from the London (lazetlr. 

N B. All llu* Meetings are at the Court of Commissioners, Jhislntjhall-str eel , 
unless ollierwibc expressed. The Attoruies’ Names are between Parenthesis. 


BANKRUPTS. 


Iliutt mh'j, T -on ol East Mallmr, Kent, iavm- 
i" S« »*t 17, 21, and Oct 111. {Cliitton find 
Co. ! 1 igh-stteot, Bomngh 
l»:ui.ul/r. «>t Dm mill Mills, Kent, paper-ma- 
uiil.o Iiim . , Sepl 1,'», 1 1, and Oct 23. (Col- 
lins, Dailood 

Drum, Rev T. of Much Wrnlork. Shropshire, 
r utl'( nwuie-maiiolaetiirci, Sept. 21, (Hr. 
\ iiml 2fi, office ol Mr. J mirs, volmfoj, 
Oi o, id-eve, Kiutfnxl. (Dn\ and Co Guild- 
lonU-treet; and Jim Stafford, N Hanley 
Bateman, A BlMol, \ icttiallej , Kept. 2h, 2(>, 
snnl Oct. 2d, Commercial-rooms, Coin-sl 
Bristol (Poole and Co. UrayVinu ; and 
Sn under**, Bristol 

Bevil C, 1* Ipswich, jeweller, Sept. 17, 24, and 
Oct 20. (Williams and Co Gi av’--mn*|»i. 
Candid, I. J owrv -street, A Id gate, lluur-tai lot,* 
Kept. 10, Oct. T*. (DrucoYSon Billiter- 
tsquare 

Ct ippst, ,1. Wishben'di, Cambridgeshire. draper, 
Sopf. 17,28, at d 0< t 2d. (Jones, Sisc-laue 
Caitd, H. Itatrl.n highway, Imcn-diuper, 
sept. 17, Oet 5, wd 25. (Jones, Sxse-lane 
Dalton, J. Tottenham-eourt.ro.id, meuliant, 
SeptAt 10, and Oet. 12 ( Jenningr. and Co. 
Cans -street, Linooln’s-imi 
Davis, T Minn ie», stationer. Kept. 2t>, 21, and 
Oet 10. ( I homson, Geoige-st. M mourn 
Dent, .1. Slmie, Stallonlslure, cheesemonger. 
Sept 111, it, a, id Oet. 12, Ciown-iun, Slone, 
Ktuffoidslme. ( Benhow and Alban, Lm- 
coln’s-mn ; and Vet mm, JJiooinsgiove, Woi- 
cestershne 

Day, J, and ft Camhenvell-gieen, stone-ma- 
sons, Sept. Ill, 14, and Oet 11). (Khutei, 
Millbank street, Westminster 
Dipper., F. Worcester, mlk-mercer, Sept. 10, 
Ocr. 1, uud 22, I’aeklmrse mu, WoiresLer. 
(Beeke, Devonshire-sdiCet, Quceu-Mpiaie ; 
and I till, M oi coster 

Eliribie, It. Edfibaston-street, Birmingham, 
on n-ile.iler. Sept. 9,10. «Y Ocl 12. ( George - 
liotel, Walsall, Stafford '-liiie. Stork tavern, 
Bnmmgham. (Turner, ami Co. Blooms- 
bun-square , and fleeley, t»i Walsall, 
Stailm d 

Kdwiuds, T. Tnnin, Cheshire, coin-dealer. 
Sept. 2'., 27, & Oet. 22, Royal-hotel, Ch s- 
Jei < I'hilpnf and Co. Southampton-street, 
Bloom i-uiv; and Fmehett, Chester 
Edwards, T. Liverpool, merehant. Sept 2d, 21, 
and Oet 12, Star and O art er-ta vent. Para- 
dise-street, Liverpool. (Mawd-ffey, Duran’s- 
latie, Lojd -street, Liverpool; and Wheeler, 
Castle-street,, llolhom 

Emery, .) latent IC^amond-strcet, St. James's, 
Cleikenwell. victualler. Sept. 3, 17, and 
Oet 12. (Cokayne and Co Lyon’s-inn 
Ellis, VI ,1. Norwich, linen-draper, Sepl. 9, 10, 
and Oet. 1, No i folk -hotel, Norwich. (King, 
Set leaui - uin, Fleet-street; and, Murray, 
Moi w ieli 

Flack, E. D. Mamhester, merchant. Sept. 27 . 
Oet 7 ami 2d, Star- 11111 , Deansgate, Man- 
ehestei . ( F. R. Atkinson Manchester; and 
W Mak him' n. Temple 


Felton, 11. sen Hiah-stieot, Southwark, hop- 
luerehar.t, Se; L B», 17, A O* t o. (Tewin' 
heml.St. jVlanraiet s-hill, Nouthwaik 
Fir min, J Bulmei, Essex, lauuei , Sept 2k, 2d, 
atidOit. 2d, fhise m Cnuvn inn, Kudhurv. 

’ (Wriulesnotth, Liay’s-mn ^quaie, & Fiosj, 
ami Co. Smltmrv 

Fletcher, P C uud T. Qiwonhitho. coal-mer- 
chants, Sept 3, / , S. Oet d. (Stevens ami 
Wood, Little St. Thom, i •'-apostle, tducen- 
hlieet, 

Gnftm, W. Has -green, Worep-teiahire. vietual- 
l.'i, Oi t. I, and 20, Stork-hotel, in the 
Squaie, Bnmiugham (Smith, Basinghall- 
stioct ; and T. Sadler, Binmngham 
Holding, T ami S Dittou, Kent, papei-manu- 
faetim i Aug, 31 , Sept. 7, Oet. 5. (Cranch, 
Lumu-iouil, lijoad stieet 
Gregg, T R and W. Phene, jun Watling-st. 
eontectionevs, Sept. It. 2^, and Oet. 12. 
(Oshaldestou iY Co. Loudon- st. Fenchurch- 
stieet 

Gi ihbell, N. and HelUer, M late of Ea^t Rtone- 
lioime, Devonshiic, builders. Sept. 20, 21 
and Oil 19, Kiei'’‘'-anu‘- inn Fore Htreei, 
Blymouth-doek (Makiuson, Elui-coint, 
Middle-temple, and Leadi and Co. Ply- 
iiionth-dock 

1 lumplu ies, C. Bi**liopsgat' , -"ti eet , linen-drapei , 
Sept 20, 21 , and Oi l. I' 1 .lone- M-e-lai e 
HesaelUne. R Tlnisk. Vojk-hiie, um-keepei, 
Sepl. 2 i .it the King's-aun^ 'rhir-k, 21, 
and Oet. l.», <«olden-hon, Noi tliallei ton, 
Yorkshire (Riehunl-on, Ttmsk; and 
Ifigbmooi, Scott’s-yard, Bush-laue. Can- 
noh-stieet 

Hedge J. late of Star-court, Little Compton- 
street. Soho butldei. Sept. 17, 21, and Oet. 
22 ( Maugham, Great St. Helen’*, Bishops- 
gate-sti eet 

llano, T. jun. Ragland, Monmouthshire, eord- 
vvainei. Sept. 17, lb, and Oct, 19, Beaufort - 
arms-imi, Mmmumth. (King, Seijeant'*- 
inu, Fleet-street; and C. Chadborn, N own- 
ham 

Hewsoti, J. and Rohinson, W. Carlisle, manu- 
facturers, Sept. 30, Ocl. 1 , ami 2d, Ciowu 
and Mitre, Carlisle. (CJenncll, Staple Viun ; 
Bnd S. and G. Saul, Carlisle 
Higgin, 11. Liverpool, mariner, Oet. 1,2, and 2<» 
George-inn, Dale-st. Liverpool. (Brooke, 
Li\ ei pool ; and Lowe, and Co. Southauip- 
ton-buildings. Chancery -lane 
Hawkins, J. and J. Nottingham, timber-mer- 
eliants.Sept. 30, Oct. 1, ft 29, Punch-bowl, 
Nottingham. (Hurst, Nottingham; and 
Knowles, New-inn 

Harris, J. Bit rmneham, nail-factor, Sept. 13, 14, 
and Oet. 19, Hen andChukens-hoKd.New- 
sticet. P.mmnghwm, (Long and Co. ll<d- 
born-e«»urt, Gray' 8-inn ; and h until and Co 
Birmingham ^ 

Jones, O, Newport, Monuioutli-Uire, coal mejW 
chant, Oct, 2, 3, and 23, C.ommcmal n'. ex, 
Coru-.street, Bristol. (Meiedith, LmO'lti a- 
inn ; and J. A, Jones. Bri.-tot 
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Dividends i 


[Aug*. 


Jones, R. late of Newport, Moinnoiitlishltr, 
wine-merchant, Sept. 2ft. 26, and Oct. 19, 
Commercial-moms. Rnsiol. (Bourdillon 
and Co. Bread-street, Ciieapsidc; and Be 
van and Co .Bristol 

Jackson, G Manchester. dry-salter. Sept. 25, 
20, and Oct. 20, Hudgewater-arms-inn, 
Manchester. (Whitlow, Manchester 

King, W C’aiendish, Suffolk, grocer. Sept. 21, 
Oct 5, and 20. (FovvccU.Jewin-street 

Lucas, W. Biirpii.un, Sussex, farmer, Sept. 27. 
28 , and Oct. lit, Crown-inn, Aruudle, Sus- 
sex. (Fteeman. Arumlle, Sussex; & Free- 
man and Co. Coleman-street 

Low, II. A. Sunderland, near the Sea, merchant. 
Sept. 10, 11, &Oct. 15, Bridge-inn, Bi^hop- 
wearmoutb, Durham. (Blakiston, Sym- 
omi’s-inn; and Thompson, BisUopwcar- 
mouth 

Leah, S. 11. Old-street, watoh-mak<»r, Aug. 29, 
SI , and Oct ft. ( Browning, Hatton-eourG 
Threadneedle-street 

Leah.S. H. jun. Olrl-street, spirit-merchant, 
Aug. 28,31, and Oct. ft. (Hill, Hood-lane 

Mitchell , T. Bow Hnen-drapei , Oct. 4, ft, & 29, 
(Jones, Sum-lane 

Mooie/r. Paddington. salt- merchant, Aug. 24> 
Sept 17. and Oet. I. (Donne, Pnnces-st. 
Spitalhelds 

Noivis, r l\ Bishops! one, Wiltshire, shoe-maker. 
Sept 7. 21, ami Oct. 12. (llillicr and Co. 
M iddle Temple-lane ; and Dew, Salisbury, 
Wilts 

Peyton, J. Christchurch, Twvneham, South- 
ampton, merchant. Sept. 17, 18, and Oct. 10, 
KmgVhead-inn, Wunhoine -Minster, Dor- 
setshire. (Castleman, Wiinborne, Dorset 

Primal, R. jun. Bye, Herefordshire, wheel* 
wiighl.Oet 1, 2, and 20, King s-head-iru. 
Leominster, lJeieioidsbirc. ( Bach, Soufh- 
ampton-bnildings, Holborn ; and Leumm- 
stei 

1’apps, G Not t,h-street, Lambeth, horse-dealer, 
Sept 1(». 17, and Oct. 15. (Richardson, 
Oohleii-wipuYe 

Poole, T He'-ton, Middlesex, dealei, Aug 31, 
Sept. 7, Oct 8. (Cat neart. Chancery lane 

Parsons, G. Lherpool, sail-maker, Sept. 2, 4, 
and Oct l, York-hotel, Liserpool. (Sher- 
ratf , Pi esc of ; and Adlingtou and Co. Bed- 
lord- row 

Hix, G. Rix, C and Itix, G Manifold-plaep, 
New«ugfon-hutts,eorii-merchanis, Aug. 20, 
27, and Oct. 1, (James, Wai brook 


Richards, T. W. Great Georgr-strcpf, Ensfou- 
sqiiaro. New road, meichant. Sept 16 17, 
and Oet. 12. Knight and Co. Basinghall- 
street 6 

Ilose, T. of the Cafe-Royale, Regent- street. 
Pall-mall, wine and brandy merchant, Se pf. * 
6, 7, and Oct. 12 (J. Robinson, Half Moon- 
street, Piccadilly 

Smith, J. F. Recent sheet, linen-draper, Sept. 

14, 28. and Oct. 15. (Jones, Sine-lane 
Smith, W. H. Pavei sham, Kent, linen-drapei , 

Sept 10,17, and Oet 19. (D. Jones, Si- 
lane 

Sharp, T. Cheapside, pastry-cook. Sept 7.17. 
and Oct. 12 (Maiding, Mortimei-stieet, 
Cavendish-sqMiue 

Townsend, W. B. Little Chelsea, hi ewer, Sept. 

17, Oct. 1, and 26. (James, Bueklersbnrv 
Turney, J. Sedgebrook, Lincoinshiie, and W. 
Bates, ot Halifax, Yorkshire, men bants 
Oet. 2, 3, and 12, White Lion-inn, Halifax. 
(Stocker and Co New Boswell-couit, and 
Wilcock, Halifax 

Thurtell, J. Bradweli, Suffolk, merchant, Sept 
30, Oct. 1, and 21), Bear- inn. South town, 
Suffolk (Steward, Great, Yarmouth : and 
Swain and Co. Frederick s- place, Old jewry 
Tomlinson, W. Chester, wine-merehant Sept. 
13, 14, and Oct. ID. (Mayliew, Chancci 
lane 

Tompkins, H Bromyard, Herefordshire, inn- 
holder. Sept. 26,27, and Oet. 26, KingV 
arms-inn, Bromyard. ( Bevcrlev, Garden- 
emut, Temple; ami Phelps, Ludtnuy 
Wilkinson, R. London, merchant. Sept. 24 , Ot t. 

1, and 29. (James, Bin'klersbury 
Wall J. Birmingham, dealer. Sept. ’26, 27, ami 
Oet. 26, Royal-hotel, Temple-row, Binning- 
ham (W. C. Smith, Basinghull-stieet ; 
and T. Sadler, Birmingham 
Wytheilev, W. Trefnant, Shropshire, farmer, 
Sept. 16, 17, and Oct. l,Talhot-inn, Draton- 
m-Hales (Baxter, GtayVmn-place; amt 
Stanley, Drayton-in-Halcs, Shropshire 
Westerddlo, J. Kingston-upon Hull, giocer 
Oof 3, 4, and 20, Dog and Duck-tavern 
Scale-lane, Kingston-upon- Hull. (Taylor, 
ClenientVinri 

Yates, W Bristol, baker, Sept. 13,14, and (M. 

15. Commcrcial-iooms, Bn>t<d. (Edmund*, 
Exchequer-office, Lincoln s-inu : & Jaimes’ 
Bristol. 


DIVIDENDS, 

From Saturday, July ilO, to Saturday, August 17, 1822. 


Atvngei, J. Exeto.Scpt 36 
Atkinson, M, Great Blooms. Sept. 2S 

Ashford, J. iV 1 1 eland. E L. Binning. Uct. 1, 
Avtnn, W. Macclesfield, Sept, 19 
Brown, A. J Portsmouth, Sept 26 
Bradley, W Louth, Lincoln > *hiie, Sejit.26 
Booker, T Knis worth, Sept. 2o 
Byass H. Raleigh, Essex, Oct. 6 
Car I lie, J. Bolling, T. and Fell,C. Bolton-in- 
th e-Moors, Oct. 1 ' 

< <k,T Credilou, Devonshire, Sept. 10 

< 01 field, N. Norwich, Oct. 8 
Dean, J. Bingley, Yoikshire, Oct. 7 
Dickens, T Liverpool, Sept. 30 

Das ids«m, T. & Mildigan, J. Liverpool, Sept. 11 
Durtnall, J. Dover Ocl.7 
Kaile.W. Rothoi Lithe, Sept 17 
Earls , W Winchester, Oet. 23 
Flower, G. Yoik.Oit 19 
Fifont, tV Biistol, Oet. 10 
Fromoml.W Cire.it Yaimoutli. Sept 28 
fcJ'Vnner. B Pan > ouster-row, Sept. 17 
^Forster, J* G j( at Yarmouth Sent iff 
Frost, G.Shethelt. Sept, so 1 
Fold, J. G!om cvtei .Sept. 19 
Hudson, J. Uhertou, Ltotcasbhe.Sept 30 
Hairison, J. Pin tbijiouth, Sept. 20 


Hains,G. Birmingham, Oct 1 
Hudson, li. Cannon Coffee-house, Oct 5 * 
Horrocks, T. Ripondale, Yoiks. Sept. 18 
llowell, II. Kriaies borough. Sept 20 
Hcnington, J. Farenhaui, Sept. 18 
Ilunistrr, W. Li teh field, Oct 12 
Jackson W G. and Hard ley, W. Great Sui rcy- 
st. Sept. 28 

Johnson. W. Birmingham , Oct 4 

Keene, J. W. Birmingham, Oit 3 

Knight, J. Coppiee-iow,CBerkeuwell, Sept. 21 

Kent, W. High Holborn, Oet. 20 

L ivers, J. Knight sbrid ge, Devonslme, Oct. 2 

Lawrence, W. H. Bath, Sept, 28 

Lowe, H. Macklos field, Sept. 16 

Lloyd, C. Thesford.Sept 20 

M attinson , J II uddersneld . Oct . 3 1 

Moore, T. Bartonnhaw, Herts, Sept 16 

Maitland, D. New Bridge-st Nov 12 

Alooic, J. Kingshrompton, Sept, 12 

Marshall, P Sear borough. Sept. 28 

Mitchell, S. Dorking, Surrey. Aug. 31 

Monnington, W. Chepstow, 0< t 4 

Morgan, J . Liverpool , Oct. 9 

Nicboll, 15. Hemel Hempstead, Herts. Sept 28 

Neilson, W. Liverpool, Sept. 26 

FattHon C. St. Ncot’s Huutingdonslme, Oet 2 
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Intolvency Register. 


rValtt\ S. jun and Both well, J. Ilolliwell, Lan- 
cashire, Oft. 9 

Pientiee, A & Kindly, T. Manchester, Sept 12 

fVniith, W Bath, sept. IS 

Poteis.J ItnHAYosUm, IMtrMol.Oct 7 

IVntifM. E sejr Maidstone, Nov. 9 

ISimv, J Maik-lane, Sept. 24 

Rilev, .1 Leicester, Sept. 23 

Itidout, J. P Bud poil, Aijp.ni 

Sa\.ipc, B. Huddersfield, Oct,, 31 

S\ ken, ,1. ami Hollis, J. Manchester, Oct 4 

JSelioles, K. Huddersfield, Oct. 8 
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Saunderson, .1. Sutton, and Mailers, T PoUct 
Sept. 30 

Sharpley, J. York, Oct. 19 

Smith, J. and Shepherd, J. Bnerley.Scpt. 10 

Tucker, W. F. J and Eachon, O.Shef. Sept 2i 

Tennant W. Liverpool, Sept. 19 

Towsend, J. Ludgate-hill, Oct 8 

Windeatt, T. & W W. Tavistm Sept 30 

Wood, J Jliinunghaiit, Oct 4 

Wallace, W. Wojkington, Sept 1 1 

Whitnev, W. Ludlow, Oct. 5 

Wchb, T New Sarum, Oct. 1 1 . 


INSOLVENCY REGISTER. 


Notice of opposition to the discharge of any prisoner must he entered in the 
Look of the office , 33, Lincoln .\-lnn- Fields, three clear days, exclusive of Sun - 
iltnt y before the dot/ of hearing. The schedules are filed and may he inspected 


event Monday, W ednesday, and Triday . 
to the last day for entering opposition. 

Country. 


I’PTlUoMft TO UK IlIJU'i IN THR COUNTRY* 

County Courts, Durham , 5 th Oct. 
at eleven. 

t’.dveit.Jeoffrey, of Darlington, Durham, la- 
borne] 1 . 

Guildhall, Haverfordwest, J>//« Oct. 
at ten. 

Williams, Thomas, ot Fater, Saint Mary, shop- 
keeper, last of Or chon- mill, Monckton, both 
in Pembrokeshire, under. 

Lancaster Castle, 8th Oct. at ten. 

Bamford, Edmund, of Hades, near Rochdale, 
Lancashire, coal-master 
Fairbrothoi , Joseph, of Bury, Lancashire, shop- 
keeper 

Jones, Thomas, of Manchester, dver 
Mercer, Hem y, of Liverpool, landing-waiter’ 
Smith, Robert, of Manchester, sizer and dyer. 

Grand Jury-chamber, Winchester, 

5 th Oct. at eleven. 

11 list, Chs. of East Woodhay, Hants, labourer. 

Townhall , llchcstcr , 8th Oct . at twelve • 

Fuze, John, of Bridgewater, Somersetshire, inn- 
holder 

(j ildm, t 1 billies, of Wembdon, Somerset, farmer 
Breen, William, of Pilten, Somerset, t hatcher 
1 loddci , William, of Holford, Somei set, butcher 
Samsbury, Khz of Weston, Somerset, widow 
Wood, James, of Weston, Somerset, gardeuei. 

Lancaster Castle , 9 th Oct. at ten. 
Atkinson, Edward Swimburn, of Kendal, West- 
moreland, manufacture! of woollen goods and 
grocer 

Bentley, Thomas, of Manchester, book-keeper 
Blackburn!, Thomas, of Preston, corn-dealer 


between the hours of ten and four, up 


Booth, Thomas, of Motley, Ashton-under-line 
. butcher and innkeeper 

Brmvn, John, of Manchestei, joiuei and house- 
builder 

Dixon, Janies, ni Liverpool. porter 
EutwKtle, E. of JJolton-Ie-Moors, shop-keeper 
Flanagan, Barnnid ot Bolton-le-Moois, last of 
Manchester, baker 

Giiihlh, William, ot West Derby, near I.ivoi- 
pool carter 

Hirst, Joseph, of Huddersfield, clothier, last of 
Liveipool, innkeeper 
Jones, James, oi Liverpool, vietualler 
Kay, John, ot Burv, machine-maker, drapei, 
and pi o vision dealer 

Iveri, llugh.oi Salt ud. Lancashire, gvoeer 
Knowles, James, ot Manchester, manufacturer 
and shopkeeper 

Lightfoot, Thomas, of St. Helens, yeoman 
Lomax, Ahiaham, ot Mauehester, weaver 
Rishton, John, oi Crompton, neat Rochdale 
last of Blackburn, leather-dresser 
Scholes, John, ot Over Dai wen, Lancashiie 
wheelwright and \ietuallci late tanner 
Sissons, William, ol Manchester, hoaiei and 
lacemari 

Sower hi , Martha, of Lancaster, publican 
Tipping, John, of Tarbuck, Lancashire, t.irmei 
Waid, James, of Oldham, Laucas. shop-keepei 
Welch, Thomas, ot Pemheitou, last ot Bolton 
lo- Moors, shoemaker 

'Whitby, William, nl Manchester shopkeepei 
Young. Richard, ul* Halliwell, near Bollon-le- 
Moors, of Lawton and Holdborn, Winwiek, 
last of Bolton-le- Moors, farmer. 

Shirehall , Shrewsbury , 10 th Oct. 
at eleven. 

Astlev, Reuben, of 3, Lawrence-la. Cheapaide 
London, woollen-factor 

Audit-house, Southampton, 8th Oct. 
at eleven. 

Moreau, John, of Southampton, artist 
Wort.Ueorge, of Havton, Dorsetshire, dairyman, 
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REMARKABLE INCIDENTS IN TIIE MONTH, 


BIRTHS ABROAD. 


J 


Mrs. Jann'S Ffnnie, at Lisbon, of a son Mrs Joseph Phelps at Madeira, of a d:uu*liiei - 

MAKRIAOES ABROAD, 

lHlton, Captain, 4Btl»rcgt foot, at Colombo, to Smmncrfield, Miss H. daughter ol Mujoj S. 83nl reel- 


DEATHS ABROAD. 


Janies, Robert, esq. at Demarara 
Oampbell, Majm-Oen. Charles, Alcoa Ray 
Vanxarulan, F. esq. ot Morden, Surry, at Vera 
Cruz 


Suiil h, J no. P. esq. King's Advocate, at Denial at a 
Thornhill, H.B.cmj.oI Montas'iu-pl 42 — at T<*iu s 
Bonham, iiusjgn S. Dili iect loot, Urenuila 
Bl at hison, Lieut. C. 1st hat. 3rd N.I., P.mnlnw 


METROPOLITAN OCCURRENCES. 


His Majesty arrived at Greenwich 
from Scotland in excellent health and 
spirits. By order of the home secre- 
tary of state, Sir H. Birnie, chief ma- 
gistrate at Bow-street, attended with a 
large body of dismounted and other 
patrole. Detachments of foot guards 
and royal marines occupied stations 
within the Hospital grounds. The ve- 
teran inhabitants of the Hospital were 
drawn up in their best apparel, within 
the railings. The Lord Mayor, on board 
the city barge, proceeded down the 
river below Blackwall, and attended in 
the capacity of conservator of the 
Thames, to conduct his Majesty buck 
to Greenwich. The river opposite the 
Hospital presented a pleasing spectacle. 
Boats in considerable numbers moored 
as closely as they were allowed to do 
on euch side the stairs, at which his 
Majesty was to land. They were chiefly 
filled with ladies. Immediately off the 
stairs, the Admiralty barge, the yacht 
of Sir Richard Goodwyn Keats, K. B. 
governor of the Hospital, the Navy 
Office barge, and the Thames Police 
yacht, were moored in readiness for 
the arrival of the royal squadron, in- 
formation having been conveyed by the 
Comet steam packet to Sir Richard 
Keats that his Majesty was expected to 
arrive every minute. A short t uie 
after this communication had been 
made, the Royal Sovereign, with her 
yards nicely squared, the national stan- 
dard flying at the main, and the com- 
modore's broad pennant at the fore top, 
hove in sight, towed by the James Watt 
steam packet. Almost at the same mo- 
Hgsiit discharges of artillery were heard 
saluting his Majesty as be passed Wool- 
wich. Just before the Royal Sovereign 
A i g aohed Blackwall, the Lord Mayor, in 
" mb city barge, towed by the Eagle, 
ll|w gently off into the centre of the 
Ver, and taking the lead, preceded 


the royal squadron until it an i ml at 
Greenwich. A few minutes afterwards 
the spectators were gratified with a full 
view of the Royal Sovereign nun mg 
majestically round the point of land 
below Greenwich, preceded by the 
stately city barge, with her pi elusion 
of gaudy flags and streamers flying, ami 
surrounded and followed by hundreds 
of vessels of every description. The 
royal yacht was fast moored immedi- 
ately off the Hospital stairs, and the 
King* appeared upon the quarter deck, 
in the uniform of an admiral. A loud 
and almost unanimous burst of applause 
from the spectators was acknowledged 
by the King iu his usual affable manner. 
Soon after his Majesty descended the 
accommodation ladder to the Admiralty 
barge, accompanied by Lord Melville, 
Mr, Croker, &c. &c. and was immedi- 
ately rowed ashore. The royal car- 
riage immediately drove off amid loud 
cheering. 

Parliament is prorogued from Tues- 
day the 8th day of October next, to 
Tuesday the 20th day of November 
next. 

His Majesty has been pleased to ap- 
point the Right Honourable George 
Canning one of his Majesty's principal 
sccretaries-of state. 

The King has been pleased to ap- 
point Major-General i In* Right Hon. 
Sir Benjamin Bloomfield, to be his Ma- 
jesty's Envoy Extraordinary and Minis- 
ter Plenipotentiary at the Court of 
Stockholm. 

The Earl ofClatwilliam has resigned 
the Private Secretaryship at the Fo- 
reign Office. 

The Duke of Wellington, accom- 
panied by Earl Clan william, has left 
town for Vienna, 

Sir W. Knighton has sucededed Sir 
B. Bloomfield as Private .secretary and 
Keeper of the Privy Purse. 
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Cumberland Gate, the great northern 
entrance to Hyde Park, is ulrout to 
undergo ''cry great improvement— it 
is said at tlnSsole expense of Mr. Hope, 
whose classical taste and princely mu- 
•nirtceuce are so well known in the 
fashionable world. 

The Trustees of the British Museum 
are going to build two wings in the 
garden behind, 315 feet long by 33 
feet wide. The estimated expense is 
£*200,000. which the Government will 
advance by instalments of £20,000. 
a-yotu*, duiina 10 youis. The present 
house is not io be pulled down, but 
repaired and beautified, so as to cor- 
respond as nearly as possible with the 
new work. 

The foundation is laid out for the 
new Union Ciub-House, on the north 


side of Cockspur-street, nearly opposite 
Spring-gardens. It will have a grand 
front with pillars. 

The College of Physicians is to be 
on the south side of Pall-mall East, at 
the back of the Union Club. Each of the 
above buildings will have a front that 
will face the east, so as to form one 
side of a street to run from Cockwpur- 
sueet to Pall-mall East. 

The Union Uuiversity Club, at the 
corner of Suffolk-hired, is proceeding 
very rapidly. 

Alterations arc making at Covent- 
garden Theatre, as well as at Drury- 
lane, but not upon so large a scale a* 
the latter. Among the alterations at 
the former Theatre is the removal of 
.what is styled the tc basket/’ the boxes 
behind the dress boxes in front. 


HIllTHS. 

SONS. 


M i s. Henry M etcalfe, 1 i ill-st. Bei kley-square 
Mi>. W. Km eis, Wimbledon 
Mrs. 11. Lavpeut, Putney 
Mrs. (J. Wilson, Tinr-tale Vicarage 
Mih. J. Diakc, Noitb Church 
Mis J5. Roptmi, Di a vino-green, Baling 
Mrs. C Lawienoe, C'»i<*m*estei 
Mrs. John Oswald, Deptford 
Me B, Travels, New Bioad-street 
Mis. J. s Manley, r lb*. kbroom-eottage, Staf- 
ford 'hue 

Mrs. T. H. Piice, Duchess-street 

Mrs. Moody. South Weald, Essex 

Mrs. (Captain) Dallas, Hampstead 

Mrs. G.W. Duker, ShooterVhill, Kent 

Mrs. William Metafile, Cnrslmlton 

Mis. John Ireland, Leonaid-squaie 

Mrs. (been way, Judd-*»treet, Binnsi wlck-square 

Mrs. B. Goode. I lowland -street 

Mrs. A. GiUecpie, Lanark 


Mrs. W. U. Tatluun 

Mrs. J. Kemlnck, Upper Mary-lc-bone-»treel 
Mrs, E. A. Wilde, College-hill 
Mrs M. Ware, Now r 11 rid ire- street 
The ladv ot William Hevgate, Esq. M P. 

Mis W. T. lb unde, Claraeo-Hrcct 
The ladv of ('apt But iett, 14th Light Dragoons 
Mn, E Wil-ou, Villa-house 
The lady ot Sii L. V Palk. Haldnn-house 
Mis. James luglis. Not wood, Surrey 
The ladv of the Hon. C.tpt. Rodney, R.N Hyde 
Isle ot Wtght 

Mrs Drink water. Liverpool 
Mis. Elliott Giuliani, Tuhney-lodge, Berks 
Mrs. A. Fraser, Thavies-lmi 
The lady of the Hon. J. Biudriel:, Moi let -lodge 
Exmouth 

Mrs. N Haiden, Hwrlurate 

Mrs. Alexundei Monloe, Bushev, licit-. 


DAIJGIITFRS 


Ladv Caroline Ann M‘ Donald, Doyle Farm 

The Countess Manvers, Port man-squai e 

Mrs Edgai Coebnell, Hackney-road 

Mrs. C. Ldigh, Adlestrop-house, Gloucestershire 

Mrs, W. H. Majendip, Windleshnm, Bagshot 

Mrs. H. Carew, finish-cottage, Devonshire 

Mis. J. Seigeaunt, Coleshill, Herts 

Mis. S. Donaldson, Hart-street, llloomshury 

Mis. William JonoB, King’s Dench 

JV1 1 s. J Cameron, H ampstead 

Mrs. Jardine, Stamford-hill 

Mrs. B. Barnwell, jun. Weymoutli-street 


MARR 

Adolphus, J. L. eaq, Barrister-at-Lnw, to 
Richardson, Miss Clara, Streatham 
Acrmnan, D. VV earn Bristol, to 
Stewart, Miss R.RoyalYork-crescent, Clifton 
Bosamjui't. Wm esq. jun. Upper Havley-Bt. to 
Gumming, Miss Eliza, Enfield 
Blown, Mi. Betts-strecl,llatcliffe-liighway, to 
D’Aiey, Miss Wilkes, Tolleshuut, Essex 
Bedford, J Y. esq Birmingham, to 
Jenner, Miss, 0 . Berkley, Gloucestershire 
Bradley, Francis, esq. Gore-court, Kent, to 
Harris, M . J. daughter of Rt Hon. Lord Harris 
«rown,Mr, C, J. Islington, to 
W illiamson. Miss Mary Ann 

- Eur, Mag. VuL 83. 


Mis. W, Kew, New Falaee-vard 
The lady of Maj. Ord.K.ll. R.A, GraiiHoad-hnJ] 
The lady of Sii C. H. Colville, Dufhel.b Deihy- 
sliiie 

Mrs. William Hevgate, jun. 

Mrs J . Christie. Queen-street, Mav-fuii 
Mrs. Watson, Kpi iugfield-lodfe Camberwell 
The lady of the Rev. Dr. But lei. Hariow 
Mrs. H. Wild, SoufhampUm-place, New -road 
Mrs. J acmes, Tottenham 
Mrs. C. L. Cuitoys.Tottenham-mills. 


AGES. 

Barron, George, esq, to 
Barron, Miss Eliza, Strand 
Bingham, J. esq. Dei by, to 
Rogers, Miss Luev, W as sell-grove 
Beale, J. E. esq. Klaiatow, Essex, v> 
Loxley, Miss Eliza, fcljrat lord -green 
Buck, Charles, esq. Preston, to 
Birlcy, Miss, Low-mill, Whitehaven 
Bough, William, esq. Loudon, to 
Pritchard, Miss A. Darllngt on-street 
Burton, Henry, esq. Inner- temple, to 
Clarkson, Miss, Arundel-street, Sti ami 
Brqugh, M r. John, to 
addy, MRs Jane, St. Batoiph, Aldgate 
2 AJ 
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[Sept, 


i«. 0 


Joleinan, Jami's, e«.i| L.tvlouslone, t« 

L,nd. 31 .Vi .vi v .«,»>« he-lei 
’JniVimVO, l J . «“•, • bn t° 

Kmipp, ,MR- L M .nrhc-ter 
'Jhetwynd, Loid V i*»ioiiut. In 

Hunover-square 
%'i»K J\ 1 » - * * - I. nighhoi ougli, to 
* IMn’nii, "ftli-' -V* FJeet-slieet, Perkham 
'vakv', 11.*." m. B .A. Northampton, to 
lt.it, ’ll!"- Ehzubelli, 4,’reut Hoitgbl on 
.lawkms, .I.ieie*.. esq 31 i*. Oxlonhslnre. to 
i*« »i !**■>, Alls" 3I.u m, daughter oi lien. Forbes 
>,,te\ , Mr. Thus Broad stieet-buildings, to 
Tnmiet, Miss Eh/, a, ol flu? <*rou» 

Icaeon, Mi. Samuel, Skinuer-st Snow -lull, to 
Srnpps AIimh tlraeo, Southmnlton-stieet 
)avid son, !\li . Thomas F. Islington, to 
Jfai v('\. Miss Maty, llnllowav 
Saton, S. o,d Ketton-h, ill, Rutlandshire, to 
Walilie, Mi-,s C. A Hendeij.)de 
Sihaliii, J. J. esq. Claplon, to 
Lowndes, Miss K of that place 
Slam, Mi.T. VV. Freslitnrd, Wilts, to 
Vallance, Miss Aim, Biightou 
itlkins, Mi, S. S. Salisbury squat e, to 
Hollo, JHIi^s S.uub, Cumbei well 
‘"loud, F S, esq. Ynrk-pl.ice. Portinau-sq to 
Williamson, .’Miss iM Valiev-house, ("nnibndg 3 . 
^cavnlev, 31i.T. JC HatolnU*-oross,Sohoitoi, to 
Rich, Miss IS. of the s.mio place 
jibson.Mi 1> C»ios\enoi-pl. Camberwell, 1o 
Lesbei, Miss JM. S Whitechapel 
Jrrenkiw, ltev. H. II. lslewortb, to 
Haker. Miss H BornerVstrcet 
Uiegoiy, U.esq. (Iowov-hI . Bedtord-'-q. to 
Toller, Mbs C. Heath, Hampstead 


Haldane, Alexaiulei , esq. Inner Temple, to 
I l.u dc,ustie . MBs E Halcliam bouse, Sun ey 
Kamp-on, Sir 41 . F. hart to 

Brown, M F dauglitei of Admiral » >. 

Keysell, Mi. II. Southauipton-pl. .«» 

ftleabrv, Miss Sarah, Bloomsbury 
Mathias, Win. esq Iternard-st Ru^soH-sq li* 
Nicholas, MBs E. A. 4'. Blaekheatb 
JMiloastei, Colonel, B.uhuui, Kent, to 
limns, Miss E. Sud<lenhain-rL Kent 
Non ton, N\'. es(j. Argvle-st reel, to 
Fauldec. Miss Ann, 4 lower-street 
Preston, Rev 4i. Norfolk, to 

llevtliuyson, Mi-s li Jolm-st lied lord-row 
Plestow, 4". R. e«*q Norfolk, to 

Mnsgiave, Mi>s G l»e\onsh.-»t. PnrtluiH- pi 
ratimue, 41. P. osq London, to 
Robertson, Miss I51i'/a, Peitli 
Revrmlds.J H cm). ol < J i out Mailboiouph si to 
Blew, Mass E. P. oi Exeter 
Jtaiiche, J. P esq London, to 
Spenecr. Mis., Ledbuiy 
Salt** oil, W esq. Chat lei on Chambers, to 
Calev, 31is- F !». Queen-vquaie 
Smith, Abel, esq \I P Woodhall Pail,, Herts, t*. 

M«*!v iib*, Ladv M.m.uiitc Leslie 
Tbellussnn, 'I'. R esq Noitbamploiisbiie, 1«> 
jWarunghten, 3 Ijs-, Maiia 
Tallouul, T N esq, Innei Temple M 
Butt, Miss It ("lapton, Middlesex 
West.Su Ed waul, Itecordei oi Bombas , to 
Polices. Mcs I,. 44 llilhngton Mali Noihdk 
Witbeibv.Mi.lt. St. John s College, Cain to 
Hole, Miss K Petwoi lb, Sussex 
West, T T esq Pavement , Finshui \ , to 

iJiyane.Msss, S P. Buxton Common, Smie, 


DEATHS. 


Austo'e, T\1 r«v_ the wife of Lieut. 1) H.F 33d 
rogt. Portsmouth, tin- Stewait Aboinolhv, esq. 
late assistant commissary general. West- 1 tidies 
— Rev. T. W. Astley, Queningtun, 4iloucestei- 
slme 

Bionti, Mis at A* umlel, 96— Mrs. .1. Bal lv, 
Kensington, Sillies — 'I'. I Jr own, esq f Lmvet 
Cheuni, Simey, 5.1— Richard Biit.esq. Jolni-st. 
Adelphi— Mr«. John Hiaudon. Soho-sq,— Mrs. 
N. liennet, j tut. Camdcn-tow, Perkham — Ed- 
ward Rm bin, esq. St. James Vsq HI — William 
Jtroadht til, esq. Ewell, Surrey — Widow ol Cap- 
tain ,1. A. Clam hat d, Brighton— 31 is. E. Bi (mi- 
les , lb pi fold— 31 1 . J. Burgess, Upper Thames 
t-t. — .Mrs. Bowring, Tovvet -street. 

Covenev, Mis. ,?ohn, Kean’s Head, Russell 
ct. Bt ury-la -- Mis. \V Cantheriev, Ludgate- 
Inll — R. Cuniilfe, esq Blaekbuin, Laneasbn e — 
R. I'rawtord, esq Nelson’s-pl. Kent-rd..Hl— 
Mrs. Small < Joliet, Beckham — Mrs. (Jarruthets, 
Shacklevvel!, 7>1 — 31is. Catrington, wile of the 
Rev. Mr. C.— Mis. j. r. Cramer, Brighton— 
fllrs. E.Cnsp, Lowei -si. Islington, 88. 

Dnlany, 31 rs. R.'J'. Bath, 1)8 — J. Dennis, esq. 
Alierton, Pi n/.atice — Mi.J. lJicksoh, Covent- 
gaiden, F.L.S, S4L— The Right Hon. Elizabeth 
Ladv Duinier, wifeofjolm Evelyn Pierpoint, 
tenth Baron Dormer, ol Wmggrove Park, War- 
wick,. 1 >7 — C. .7. L. De Thiballier, R. N. 28. 

Edwards, James, Pull Mall, 14 — John Klmslic, 
esq. Berner’s-bt. 

Field, Miss M. A. Htmmtead, Herts— 31 rs. R. 
Furnivall, Tratalgar-st. Walworth, 30 — IV, I. 
Fiicdman, esq. Woodford. 

Bardiner, .J.4J C. esq. Thnrgurtou Priory, 
Notthigbamsbiie — 31 rs Grinnell — U. do Linge 
» ^rccoi v, (‘sq Hungurton-house, Lincoln, 83— 
jKaac (iulHver, esq. Wimbome Minster, Dorset- 
57— Rev. s. GVovci, A.31. Beiuel flamp- 
»tea(l,«7— 3lis. Iwutz, Uppei John-st. Bolden- 
* nip 3/ 

Hay ton, Aiuok. esq Mark-Jane, 78— Miss M. 
E.Hoblvn Sloane-st. iS-Mi. Win. Hodgetts, 
Powick, M ore<Hiersl,iie— Lieut. (ieneral John 
Haynes, Hon. East-lndia Company’s service at 
Cheltenham— The lady ol 31.ijm lloiiand^Nortli- 
«t. Lambeth, SO— Mr. T Hills, Upper RatUbone- 
pi 01— LhiUt, J. F. liol don, Knightsbridge. . 


Illingworth, Bliss E. Prospect-place, Edg- 
ware-road 

Leatblev, 3Its Clapton, (>7 — R esq 

Adlington ha'l, Cbesi’cr, 4»l) — MU». 'V <i. Lloyd, 
Cl. (pha'ii road 

31 allot v. Mis. Ann, Woodcut, e , Wat wick, 64 — 
3!i. J. M ackinde i . surgeon, 3Jidd]cscx-pl. New- 
rosid — Mis. Jane Mann, Clapton — Sir T. J. 31et- 
callc, bait. Fcinhill, Borksli. 39 — Vlt.C. Miles, 
FJgbaiti — 31ts. 31 ary 31illes, North Kludiam, 
Nm mlk, 93— .Mrs Win. 31 oonev , Walthamstow 

Oakes, Lieut. Ceuci ,il Sir Hildebrand, (N-- 
3Irs. C. Oil ley, Patken-hill, Stioud, Illoueestei - 
shire. 

Pollen, Mrs. R. Mill brook, Hants, "6 —Mrs. IS. 
Ihnvell, Exeter — 31 rs. Price, Bagruton, W.w- 
wiekslnre — Mrs. Ann Phelpb, 4)sboi'ii-phi( e. 
Whitechapel— .Miss M. M. PlulbpM, Pall Mall- 
Lady Peith, Paik-1 a. (iros\ ernm-pq — T. F 
Phillips, cfq. Mosh-sule, Manchesler, 78- Win. 
Perden, e»q. Beniei-st. — Charlotte Jemima, 
daughter of Admiral Sir Charles Pole, Aldeit- 
hawt Abbey, Herts, 17* 

Robson. Mrs late of York, 93 — 31 r. 41. Rose, 
surgeon, St. Mary Axe— 3Iis.H Charlotte Raffles, 
Beticooleu — Mrs Rolls, KingV-road, Chelsea. 

Simons, Lieutenant I) IL— Mr. 4C Slienhach, 
Upper Castle-street, Leicester- sq. 72 — John It. 
Know, esq. Mutton-hill, Sun ev ,77— Robert Sal- 
inon, esij. late of New Boml-st.73 — 31rb. B 4". 
Smith, Stoke Newington, 3/ — Mrs. 41. Silk, 
N<»rt hiunpton-pL Cietkenwell. 03 — Isaac Steele, 
Hi igbtou.< r *i — Gromue Spruce, esq. Paddington, 
4if»— Mrs. (». Skelton ,Hatton-garden—T. Single- 
ton, esq. East-end, Finchley. 68— Mrs. L. Smith, 
Paternoster row, 34— Mrs. Scliatz, Tower-st. 

Taylor, Mrs. Ann, Ken-drigton, 78 — Lieut. 
Peter Truppo, R.N. 38 — 31i»sH. D. Taunton, 
Totnes, Devon, 14 — Miss C. Trower, Clapton — 
Mr. T. H. Tgtharn, Porset-aquare. 

V«use, Mrs. Ann, Liverpool, 43 

Waliord, Mr. J. Castle -a. Holborn— The lady 
of Capt, Sir W. S. Wiseman, bart, of his Majes- 
ty \ frigate Tamar— Hugh Wxshard, esq. Lin- 
coln a-imi, 56— John Weis ford, esq. late of Cre- 
dit on, Devon, 81 — 31 ik* Webb, Plvmoutli — 4L 
W h ittin gfttall,.Cbq. Watford, Herts, 67- . , 
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PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES. 


BEDFORDSHIRE. 

The Rev. Henry Tat ham, rector of 
St. Cuthbert’s, Bedford, has been ap- 
pointed chaplain to the English church 
at the Hague. 

BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 

The Rev. I). W. Whinficld, M.A. has 
been promoted to the rectory of Ty- 
ringham cum Edgrave, with the rec- 
tory of Battlcsden cum Palsgrave, Bed- 
fordshire. 

CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 

The following gentlemen of the Uni- 
versity of Carnlu idge have been lately 
o» duined • — 

By the Bishop of pAeler. 

— W.H. A* undid, R A. Cains 
f’ollege, Charles Metluiish, B.A. and 
Thos Aingor, B.A. St John’s College; 
and T. B. Murray, B A. Pembiu A e Col- 
lege 

l*ri<sts. — Win . < Jrylls, M. A. Trinity 
College; and E. 1). Rhodes, M. A. Sid- 
ney College. 

By the Bishop of Chester. 

Den vans — It. Wood, BA. Corpus 
Christi College: .1. Winn, B.A. St. John's 
College; P. Legii, B.A. Trinity Col- 
lege, and T. Ulmle, B.A. Jesus Col- 
lege. 

Pric*ts.~ A.J. Lockwood, B.A. Jesus 
College; J. Bruce, St. Peter's College ; 
and T. B. Pooley, B.A. Christ’s College. 

The Rev. S. Redhead has been ap- 
pointed to the vicarage of Claverley. 

CfiFMIIRI.. 

A new cast-iron bridge is erecting 
over the canal between Chester and 
Liverpool, at Canghall, similar to the 
Mollington bridge. 

CORN WALT.. 

In the course of working the tin 
mines of Cornwall, buckets without 
hoops, cut out of the solid timber, and 
picks formed with great labour out of 
the horns of the fallow deer, have been 
found. 

CUMBERLAND. 

A parcel of common land, forty-five 
acres, situate on Weddikcr Rigg, has 
this year produced 72J stocks of oats 
move than last year.— Potatoes have 
been sold at Whitehaven market, at 1 ~d. 
per stone. The apples in this county 
are very fine and large, some measur- 
ing from twelve to fourteen inches in 
circumference, and weighing 15 ounces. 
Forty- nine pounds of fine mutton has 
been sold at Whitehaven for eight shil- 
lings! scarcely 2d. per lb. 

DERBYSHIRE. 

We arc happy to learn that the pro- 
fits of the Ladies’ Repository, after 


payment of all expenses, amount to 
£100. 12s. fid. which sum has been laid 
out amongst the different trades people 
in the town of Derby, by the direction 
of the Ladies’ patronesses, in the pur- 
chase of materials for clothing the dis- 
tressed Irish. 

DEVONSHIRE. 

The llov John Cummins has been 
promoted to the rectory of Rackenford. 
—Mr. Honeywell, a respectable far- 
mer, in the neighbourhood of Kings- 
bridge, has now apples enough on se- 
venty trees to make seventy hogsheads 
of cider. 

DURHAM. 

A seam of coal, six feet three inches 
ill thickness, was coiim* at lately in (he. 
new colliery at [Jetton, at a depth of 
109 fathoms, or fi51 feet, which it is 
hoped will amply reward the owners of 
the colliery for the spirited manner with 
which they have entered into mid pro- 
secuted the undertaking. The will 

ot au officer who was killed in a late 
engagement between Lord Cochrane 
and a Spanish fleet, was lately proved 
in the Consistory Court of Durham. 
This testameutary document, which the 
unfortunate officer carried in his breast 
pocket, has been pierced in two differ- 
ent places by the fatal sword which 
terminated his existence, and it is also 
slightly marked with his blood. 

ESSEX. 

A portrait of Petrarch’s Laura, by 
Simon Memnn, lias been lately sole! for 
eighty-five guineas, at Wuustcad House, 
The catalogue, speaking of it, says, 
44 By the inscription on the back, it ap- 
pears, that this beautiful picture was 
painted by Memmi, for his friend Pe- 
trarch, who mentions it in his fifty- 
eighth ode, and again in the eighty- 
iiintb. After the death of Petrarch, it 
was taken to Arquer, and, in 1374, the 
Florentine Republic sent ittoBocaceio, 
who also notices it in his Epistles. 
After the death of Boeaccio, it passed 
into the hands of Chilimi, from whom 
it was bought.” The auctioneer, per- 
haps, does not know that the learned 
dispute whether there ever was such a 
person as Laura — she is supposed to 
have existed only in the poet’s brain. 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

A pear-tree, of the jarganel species, 
growing in a garden near Gloucester, 
which bloomed in the spring, ami since 
produced a fine crop of fruit, now pre 
seats a singular spectacle of a second 
blossom of a most beautiful appearance. 
——The wife of Mr. C. Rowe, of Exe- 
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ter, linen-draper, has becu lately deli- 
vered of three fine boys, who, with the 
mother, are likely to do well.— Mr. 
Betty, the ci-dennif, young Roscius, 
has again assumed the sock and buskin ; 
he opened at the Cheltenham Theatre 
lately, in the character of the Earl of 
JEsseXi ami was received with great 
applause. 

HAMPSHIRE. 

Iii the garden of Mr. Harris, at Gos- 
port, is some Indian corn now in full 

car. Karl Grosvenor is said to have 

put chased the magnificent mansion of 
Eouthill. 

HEREFORDSHIRE. 

The hop-picking has generally com- 
menced in this county, and the produce 
of the plantations will rival the foftner 
productions of the best year*, the qua- 
lity of the hops is also excellent. 

RENT. 

There is now growing in a garden 
belonging to a gentleman of the dock- 
yard, Sheerness, a species of the gourd 
genus, the seed of which was brought 
from Van Dieman's laud, in the Drome- 
dary store ship. It is called by the na- 
tives of that island, toparra, and bears 
a beautiful white flower. The gourd 
is in the form of a bell, measuring ten 
inches in length, and nineteen in cir- 
cumference. It is considered a great 
curiosity, and probably the only one 
that ever arrived to perfection in this 
country. 

, LANCASHIRE 

There is an apple-tree growingin the 
garden of Mr. T. Bevingtou, at Omer 
Green, Thornton, near Crosby, of which 
the stem is only eighteen inches high, 
but the branches of which (supported 
by a frame) extend over a circle of 
forty-five yards in circumference. This 
tree has borne an extraordinary quan- 
tity of fruit.-— — At Diversion, apples 
have been sold at the same price as po- 
tatoes, viz. three-pence per hoop. 

Within the last six years, the money 
expended by the trustees of the Liver- 
pool Docks, iu the article of labour 
only, amounts to the extraordinary sum 

of 374,0001. Preston Guild. The 

festivities consist of a grand musical 
festival, races, plays, &e. &c. This 
singular festival, so perfectly unique , 
that there is no other of the kind in 
the kingdom, is of the standing of five 
centuries. It appears from the record 
of the borough, that there have been 
■ twenty guilds in five hundred years; 
that in the two first centuries they were 
held at irregular periods, but that since 
that time, beginning with the reign of 
Henry VI II. they have been celebrated 
regularly without intermission, every 


twenty years. Time has diminished 
nothing of the splendour of this anoint 
festival, which is enhanced.* n' value by 
the rarity of its recurrence, and of 
which the inclinations of the native in- 
habitants, resident and non-resident, 
dispose them to say, csto perpetua. 

LINCOLNSHIRE. 

There is now an apple-tree belonging 
to Mr. White, glazier, of Boston, in full 
blossom, which has this year borne 
fruit .—also one which has only been 
planted about two years, in the garden 
of Mr Weetes, of Skirbcek, which pro- 
duced apples this season, and has now 
blossomed again — — T he Earl of Bris- 
tol has returned to his Lincolnshire 
tenants ‘20 per cent, at his late audit, 
held at Sleaford. 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 

The Rev. W. Thursby, M.A. of Oriel 
College, Oxford, has been elected to 
the vicarage of All Saints, Northamp- 
ton, void by the death of the Rev. 
C. II. Tufliiell The Rev. J. Wat- 

son, D.D. curate of Acle, Norfolk, has 
been instituted to the livings of Ring- 
stead-cum-Denford, void by the death 
of the Rev. Charles Proby, on the pre- 
sentation of T. Burton, Esq. of Yar- 
mouth. 

NORFOLK. 

The Rev. S. H. Savory, A.M. has 
been instituted to the vicarage of 
Houghton Juxta Harpley, in this coun- 
ty, on the presentation of the Marquis 

Cholinondeley. From the Norfolk 

Agricultural Report we learn, that the 
wall-fruit and grapes are almost every 
where abundant ; the latter nearly as 
good as in some seasons we find them 
in hot-houses. Wheats are of a supe- 
rior quality. Barley perhaps not more 
than two- thirds of a crop, and the qua- 
lity inferior to that of last year. Peas 
and beans better than was at one time 
expected, but not an average crop. 
Turnips failing off from the depreda- 
tions of grubs and wire-worms. 

NORTHUMBERLAND?! HIRE. 

An annual exhibition for the promo- 
tion of the fine arts, is about to be 
opened in Newcastle. 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 

Two carrots were lately drawn from 
the garden of Mr Hind, of Mansfield, 
which weighed four pounds, one of 
them measured, in length sixteen inches, 
and in circumference ten inches.— -—At 
Newark, apples have been sold in the 
street at three-pence per peck. An 
apple has been lately gathered in tin* 
garden of Mr. C. Greasley, of Snunton, 
measuring twelve inches and a half, 
aud weighing eleven ounces. 
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OXFORDSHIRE. 

Th* Rev. Thomas Bessland, B.A. of 
Balliol Colh go, is appointed chaplain 
to the Eight Hon. Lord St. Helens. 

SHROPSHIRE. 

The Rev. F. l)e Veil Williams has 
been promoted to the rectory of Abdou 
— Patron, the Earl of Pembroke. 

SUFFOLK. 

Woolpit fair has been numerously 
attended. There was a very large 
shew of colts, which met with ready 
sale, at advanced prices. There were 
but few good horses, but what there 
were, sold well. Business, upon the 
whole, more brisk than has been wit- 
nessed for some time.— —Some fisher- 
men belonging- to the port of Ipswich, 
have lately caught, at the mouth of the 
harbour, that singular fish, the sgnalus 
st/uafimt, of Linnaeus, it has generally 
live rows of teeth, but the present, 
being voting, had but three. It lias 
live spiracles on each side of the neck, 
and two spouting holes placed behind 
the eyes. It was four feet six inches 
in length, and weighed 99lbs. It is a 
native of the European Seas, and is re- 
ported to be fierce and dangerous. 

WARWICKSHIRE. 

At Warwick fair the supply of fat 
beasts was rather smaller than usual, 
aim as the buyers were more numerous, 
the whole were disposed of; prices 
may be quoted at from 3$d. to 5d. per 
lb. A great number of sheep were 
penned, but the sales were dull, and 
the prices obtained were somewhat 
lower than at the late fair. 

WORC* STER&I1IRF.- 

Thc markets of Worcester have been 
'abundantly supplied with hops. The 
average prices were from 45s. to 63s. a 
few inferior were lower, and some tine 
fetched 67s. Nothing is doing in old 
hops, the prices of which are nominal. 

YORKSHIRE. 

Tine Lord Chancellor has been pleas- 
ed to present the Rev. John Baines 
• Graham, M A. fellow of Queeu’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge, to the vicarage of 
Holy Trinity, Micklcgatc. The har- 

vest, which is now completed in the 
different districts in the vicinity of 
York, will be little more than half an 
average crop. The crop of wheat, 
oats, and barley are very light.-- — 
The Doncastei St. Leger this year has 
been a tortunatc event for betting men. 
The Yorkshire cognoscenti had strange- 
ly missed their calculation upon this 
race. Tlie four first favourites were 
amongst the last horses. The winner, 
Theodore, was thought less of than 
any one in the race, and 100 to 1 was 


refused. So much tor North-country 
trial matches, when the first, second, 
and third horses were scarcely named 
in the race. Many thousands have 
changed owners on this occasion. 

SCOTLAND. 

The labours of the Society for improv- 
ing the skill of the working mechanics 
of Edinburgh, founded in April, 1821, 
have already been attended with great 
success. — The Commissioners who are 
appointed to enquire whether the Boards 
of Customs and Excise in Scotland may 
not be dispensed with, and their duties 
be transferred to a Central Board in 
London, will begin their investigation 
in a few days. Some of them are 
already arrived, and the remainder of 
the Commissioners will be in Edinburgh 
in a short time.— A party of more than 
100 of the townsmen and country gen- 
tlemen entertained Mr. Hume at dinner, 
in Anderson’s, New Inn, Aberdeen,— 
Alexander Bauncrmau, Esq. in ihe 
Chair. — There is now to be seen at 
present, in the garden of Thos. David- 
son, of Cushat-hill, a second crop of 
pease growing upon the stalks, which 
bore abundantly in July. The straw 
had become pale and withered, and 
was about to be removed from the 
ground, when, to the astonishment of 
the family, it began to exhibit the ver- 
dure and luxuriance of spring, and is 
now loaded with blossoms and young 
pease. — Herring have been so plentiful 
in Inverness market, that they sell 
a dozen, sixteen, and even twenty 
excellent herrings for a penny. 

IRELAND. 

We understand that the Noblemen 
and Gentlemen, friends to the general 
amelioration of the condition of this 
country, and to the modification of the 
tithe system, have it in contemplation 
to give a public dinner to .the Duke 
of Devonshire, when he passes through 
Dublin, on bis return to England.— His 
Grace’s noble and disinterested conduct, 
in respect of tithes, aud his constant 
advocacy of Ireland, deserve respect 
and gratitude. — So rare an accomplish- 
ment is the knowledge of music in Ire- 
land, that in the town of Strabane, 
a piano-lorte cannot be tuned without 
sending to Raphoe for the organist ; 
and the music master ot a respectable 
boarding-school, at Coleraine, comes 
every third^ week trom Belfast, which 
is more than 50 miles distant. \A hat 
an opening for a Colony of Get mans. 1 

For the state of the Irish harvest, 
see Agricultural Report. 
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Or. i*iio mi, the subject of the 
present memoir, was horn at Nor- 
wich, July h, 1775. His halier, by 
t aide a carpenter, an ingenious me- 
chanic, and of good reputation, hav- 
ing a passion for music, of which, 
however, he had no knowledge, un- 
dertook to build an organ, on which, 
as soon as it would speak, he learned 
to play two or three common times, 
such as, (rod Saw the Kin if ; Let 
Ambition Lire thy Mind ; and the 
Master fly mil; with which, and such 
chords as were pleasing to his ear, 
he ust'il to try the per lectio 11 of his 
instrument. 

About (’hristmas, 177fy when Mas- 
ter Crotch was only a year and a half 
old, he discovered a great inclination 
tor mnsie, by leaving even his food 
to attend to it, when the organ was 
playing ; and about Midsummer, 
1 777- he would touch the key-note 
of his particular favourite tunes, in 
order to persuade his father to play 
them. Soon after this, as he vves 
unable to mime these tunes, lie would 
play the iirst two or three notes of 
them, w hen he thought the key-note 
did not sufficiently explain which he 
wished to have played. But accord- 
ing to his mother's account, it seems 
to have been in consequence of his 
having heard the superior perform- 
ance of Mrs. r uilman, a musical lady, 
who came to try his father’s i*rga*n, 
and who not. only played on it, but 
sung to her own, accompanyrnent, 
that he first attempted to play a tune 


himself: for, the same evening, after 
her departure, the child cried and 
was so peevish that; his mother was 
wholly unable to appease him. At 
length, passing through the dining- 
room, he screamed and struggled 
violently to go to the organ, in 
which, when he was indulged, he 
eagerly bent down the keys with his 
little fists, as other children usually 
do, after finding themselves able to 
produce a noise, which pleases them 
more than the artificial performayee 
of real melody or harmony by others. 
The next day, however, being* left, 
while his mother went out, m the 
dining - room with his brother, a 
youth about, fourteen years old, he 
would not let him rest till ho blew 
the bellows of the organ, while he 
sat on Iiis knee and be.pt down the 
keys, at first promiscuously, hut pre- 
sently, with one hand, lie played 
enough of Hod Save the Kiny to 
awaken the curiosity of his father, 
who, being in a garret, which was 
his workshop, hastened down stairs 
to inform himself who w as playing 
this tune upon the organ. When he 
found it was the child, he, could 
hardly believe what he heard and 
saw. At this time, he was exactly 
two years and three weeks old, as 
appears by the register, in the parish 
of St. George, Colgate, Norwich. 
Although he shewed such a deoiled 
iuclinat 1011 for music, he could no 
more be prevailed on to play by per- 
suasion than a bird to sing. 
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When his mother returned, the 
father, with a look that at once im- 
plied joy, wonder, and mystery, de- 
sired her to go up stairs with him, 
as he had something curious to shew 
her. She obeyed, and was as nmcli 
surprised as the father, on hearing 
the child play the first part of God 
Sate ilu Kin)/. The next day he 
made himself master of the treble 
of the second part; and the day 
after, he attempted the base, which 
In* performed nearly correct in every 
particular, except the note immedi- 
ately before the close, which being 
an octave below the preceding sound, 
was out of the reach of his little hand. 
I n the beginning of November, 1 777 * 
he played both the treble and base 
of f.et Ambition Fire thy Mind ; an 
old tune, now culled, Hope, thou 
JSin'se o f Yount/ Desire. 

Upon the parents’ relating this 
extraordinary circumstance to their 
neighbours, they were laughed at, 
ami advised not to mention it, as 
such a marvellous account would 
only expose them to ridicule. How- 
ever, a few davs afterwards, Mr. 
Crotch being ill, and unable to go 
out to work, Mr. Paul, a master- 
wearer, by whom he was employed, 
passing accidentally by the door, 
and hearing the organ, fanciful that 
he had been deceived, and that ( 'rotch 
had stayed at home, in order to di- 
vert himself on his favourite instru- 
ment. Fully prepossessed with this 
.idea, he entered the house, and, sud- 
denly opening flu* dining-room door, 
saw the child playing on the (»rgari, 
while his brother was blowing the 
bellows. Mr. Paul thought the per- 
formance so extraordinary, that he 
immediately brought two or three 
of the neighbours' to hear it, who 
propagating the news, a crowd of 
nearly a hundred persons cauv* the 
next day to hear the young per- 
former; and, on the folio win:* days, 
a still greater number flocked to the 
house from all quarters of tin* citv; 
till, at length, the child’s parents 
were obliged to limit his exhibition 
to cerUim days and hours, in order 
to kssen his fatigue, and exempt 
thetasclvrs from the inconvenience 
of fftpstant attendance on the curi- 
ouftwiltitude. 

jfrhen the lather first, earned him 
uTkhe Cathedral, he used to cry tiie 
instant he heard the loud organ, 


[Oct. 

which, being so much more power- 
ful than that to which he was accus- 
tomed at home, he was some time 
before lie could bear, without dis- 
covering pain, occasioned, perhaps, 
by tbe extreme delicacy of his ear, 
and irritability of his nerves. 

Before he was four years old, fie 
discovered a genius and inclination 
for drawing, nearly as strong as for 
music; for, whenever he was not at 
an instrument, he usually employed 
himself in sketching, with bis left 
hand, houses, churches, skips, or 
animals, in his rude and wild man- 
ner, with chalk, op the floor, or on 
whatever plain surface he was al- 
lowed to scrawl. 

The first voluntary he heard with 
at tention was performed athis father’s 
house hyMr.Mully, a music-master; 
and as soon as he avus gone, the 
child seeming to plav on the organ 
in a wild and different manner from 
what his mother was accustomed to 
hear, she asked him, what he v, as 
doing? And he replied, “1 am play- 
ing the gentleman’s fine things;"- - 
but sbe was unable to judge of the 
re emhluuec. However, when Mr. 
Mully came a few days after, «md 
was asked, whether the child had 
remembered any of the passages in 
his voluntary, he replied in the 
atfirmitive. This happened when he 
was only two years and four months 
old. A fiout this time, such was the 
rapid progress he had made in judg- 
ing ot the agreement of sounds, that 
he played tbe Raster Hymn with full 
harmony; and in the last two or 
three bars of Hallelujah, where the 
same sound is sustained, he placed 
chords xvith both hands, by which- 
the parts were multiplied* to six, 
widen he had great diftinilty in 
reaching, on account of the short- 
ness of his fingers. From this pe- 
riod his memory avun very accurate 
in retaining any tune that pleased 
him; and being present at a concert, 
where a banu of gentlemen per- 
formers played the overture in Iio~ 
delinda , he Avas so delighted with 
the minuet, that the next morning 
he hummed part of it in bed ; and 
by noon, without any further assist- 
ance, played the whole on the organ. 
-yAt four years old, his ear for mu- 
sic wal so astonishing, that lie. could 
distinguish at a great distance from 
any instrument, and out of fright of 
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\he keys, any note that was struck, 
whether A.R.C., &c. In this, L) r. 
Burney used, repeatedly to try him, 
and never once found him mistaken, 
-even in the half notes: a circum- 
stance the more extra ordinary, as 
many practitioners, and good per- 
formers, are unable to distinguish 
by the ear, at the Opera or elsewhere, 
in what key any air or piece is exe- 
cuted. At tliis e:»ily uge, when he 
was tiled of playing on an instru- 
ment, and his musical faculties ap- 
peared 'wholly blunted, he could be 
provoked to attention, even though 
engaged in any new amusement, by 
a wiong note being struck in tin* 
melod v of an\ well-known tune; 
and, if he stood by the instrument 
when such a note was designedly 
struck, ho would instantly put down 
the pgbt, in whatever key the air 
was playing. 

Before he was sin years old, this 
infant prodigy taught himself to 
pla\ on the violin, which he used to 
hold as a violincello; he could also 
play <m the common flute and sf/e- 
k'tnh jmstorello. At three years old 
he played on the organ in King’s 
College Chapel, Cambridge, while 
sitting on his mother’s knee; anil 
at this time a print of him playing on 
the organ was engraved by Sanders, 
at Norwich. 

As a painter in oil colours, Dr. 
Crotch possesses very considerable 
talents, although he exercises them 
only for amusement. A picture, 
painted by him as a companion of 
one by Salvator Rosa, which was in 
tbe possession of the late Charles 
Coo per Esq., of the Albany, fully 
c voiced }iis talents; it was so cx- 
< client; in colouring, harmony, and 
client, that, although entirely dif- 
ferent in the subject, no one stand- 
ing in the middle of the room could 
tell which picture was painted by 
Salvator Rosa, unless he had been 
previously informed. Dr. Crotch 
also drew, and etched in soft giouud, 
twelve views taken from the envi- 
rons of Oxford, which are acknow- 
ledged to he very picturesque and 
spirited performances v 

The extraordinary musical talent, 
exhibited by Dr. Crotch in infancy, 
was matured by study and .practise; 
so as afterwards lie was enabled to 
attain the highest rank in bis pro*, 
fession ; and, as a professor of music, 


he still continues to benefit society. 
He went to Oxford in 1788, and in 
1 790, was elected Organist to Christ 
Church: in 17^7* he was honoured 
with tin* Professorship of Music; 
and in the same year succeeded Dr. 
Hayes, as Organist to St. John Col- 
lege ami University Church. Dur- 
ing his residence in this city, he 
married Miss Bliss, the daughter of 
a respectable bookseller there; by 
whom he has living one son, who is 
now a fellow of New College; and 
two daughters, who are twin sisters, 
and are both unmarried. Dr. Crotch 
left the Cniversity of Oxford, and 
Crime to Condon in lh05, since which 
period, he has every season deliver- 
vered lectures on music, either at 
the Royal Institution in Albemarle 
Street, or at the Surrey Institution 
near Westminster Bridge, with the 
exception of one season, during 
which, lie lectured at the London 
• Institution. 

Among the friends of Dr. Crotch, 
we must not omit to mention the 
late celebrated Dr. Burney, and 
Chailes Cooper Esq., Dr. Jowett, of 
Cambridge, anil the late Rev. John 
Owen, Secretary to the Bible Soci- 
ety. Tim Rev. A. C. Sehuniberg, 
fellow of Magdalen College, Ox- 
ford, was his earliest and best 
patron. 

Among the numerous musical com- 
positions, published by Dr. Crotch, 
we cannot help mentioning two 
which more particularly advanced 
his reputation; u Palestine, a Sacred 
Oratorio;” and “ Specimens of Va- 
rious kinds of Music,” in d vols. 
folio. He is also author of a work 
on the Elements of Musical Com- 
position. 

The early age, at which Dr. Crotch 
discovered a most astonishing musi- 
cal genius, is without a pareilel in 
»he history of eminent musicians ; 
cud perhaps none come mi nc>ir his 
precocity of musical talent, as the 
two Westleys and Mozart. The 
Westleys discovered, during early 
infancy, very uncommon faculties 
for the practice of music. Charles, 
the eldest, at two years and three- 
quarters old, surprised his father by 
playing a tune on the harpsichord 
readily, and in just time : soon after 
/ lie played several, whatever his mo- 
ther sang, or whatever be heard in 
the street. Samvel, the youngish 
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though lie was three years ohl be- 
fore he aimed at a time, yet, by con- 
stantly hearing his brother practice, 
and being accustomed to good mu- 
sic and masterly execution, before 
he was six years old, arrived at such 
a knowledge iy music, that liis ex- 
tempore performances on keyed in- 
struments, like Mozart’s, was so 
masterly in point of invention, mo- 
dulation, and accuracy of execution, 
as to surpass in many particulars, 
the attainments of most professors 
at any period of their lives. 

Indeed, Mozart, when a little 
more thap four years old, is said to 
havcjbeen not only capable of ex- 
ecuting lessons on his favourite in- 
strument, the harpsichord, hut to 
have composed some in ail easy style 
and taste, which were much ap- 
proved; and Samuel Westley, be- 
fore he could write was a composer, 
and mentally set the airs of several 
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oratorios, which he retained in me/ 
mory till he was eight years Old, 
and then wrote them down. 

Here the difference of education 
appeared; young Crotch, left to 
nature, was not only without in- 
structions, but good models of im- 
itation; while Mozart and Samuel 
Wjsstli* v, on the contrary, may he 
said to have been nursed in good 
music ; for as the latter had his 
brother’s excellent performances to 
stimulate attention, and feed his 
ear with •harmony ; the Herman in- 
fant, living in the house of his fa- 
ther, an eminent professor, and an 
elder sister, a neat player on the 
harpsichord, and constantly practis- 
ing compositions of the first ' lass 
for that instrument, had c\ cry ad- 
vantage of situation and culture, 
joined to the prolusion of natural 
endowments. 


THE RECLUSE. 

I. 

’Twas not the wild fancy of youth’s giddy day, 

Nor the pangs of fond hopes once betrayed ; 

Nor the frenzy of zealots which oft leads astray, 

That first led to the vows that I've made. 

Oh, no! ’Twas the choice,— the fond choice of my heart, 
lit those cloisters to fix my abode. 

Where my soul n>ay lier transports of feeling impart. 

Link'd in love (yet in fear) with her Hod. 

II. 

At midnight’s still hour, when all nature’s at rest. 

When all motion, all life make a pause; 

Night's silver Queen, who, from East to the West, 

In her course still proclaims a First Cause. 

Ah ! then, while the moon's sober beams chacc the gloom 
From my cell, he my heart not less pure : 

Till my soul, wing’d with hopes for choice blessings to come. 
Takes her flight, no more ills to endure. 


J. F. 
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As f I k* study of Antiquities illus- 
trates tlie page of History, a few 
gleanings, from tlie extensive field 
of Britidi Antiquities, will have a 
tendency to elucidate some, obscure 
portion of the History of our own 
country. 

Among' the Antiquities of our 
native land, the Tumulus is not the 
least attracting. ' In various parts 
of the country, the eye of the tra- 
veller is arrested by its solitary ap- 
pearance. And the person unac- 
quainted with it is doubtful whe- 
ther the protuberance he natural ot* 
artificial. In Derbyshire ami Wilt- 
fdiiie. Tumult of various shapes ami 
dimensions present themselves to 
our view. That which is comm >nly 
termed Sillmry Hid, near Marl- 
borough, is of si gigantic si/e, being 
fdiO feet in diameter at the base; 
1 /O feet in perpendicular height, 
and 105 feet in diameter at t lie top. 
The smallest of them sire about 12 
feet in diameter at the base. Those 
upon the Yorkshire Wolds, which 
will he desciihed : n a future paper, 
are of the latter she. 

The word Tumulus is purely 
Latin, and signifies “ a heap of 
earth.” When more than one is 
meant, the Latin plural Tumuli , is 
used. Tin word more frequently 
denotes a sepulchre, and i s used in 
this sense by the Roman Poets and 
Historians. 

‘‘llo-tilem ad tumulutnTrojac sub mocn- 
ibiis altis 
Jgssa mori.° 

JEn. lit . 325. 

Compelled to die at the enemies 
tomb under the lofty walls of Troy. 

— - u Tumulo— comlar.” 

Ovid. Met. jriv. 

I shall he hurled in the grave. 

Tacitus, in his Annals, Lib. H. 7- 
uses it to signify the burying place 
of those who fell in battle : 


u Tumulmn tamcn nuper Variant 
legionibus structum — disjeeerant.” 

They destroyed the monument which 
had lately been raised for the troops 
of Yuri us. 

For the same purpose has the 
Tumulus generally been raised in 
our own country. It is by some, 
called a Barrow; and when com- 
posed of loose stones, a Cairn ; 
which is common in the northern 
parts of the island ; and whose hulk 
has been increased by the passenger, 
who manifested his respect for the 
dead, by adding his stone to the 
number. 

The Tumulus or Barrow is of 
anvil nt date, and extensive use. hi 
tlie eaily ages of Egypt and lireece, 
they were piled to commemorate the 
names and actions of tlie illustrious 
dead ; and were tlie magnUieeiit 
Pyramid in embrvo. They are found 
in the wilds of America, as well as 
in the formerly wealthy kingdoms 
of Asia, and civilized states of 
Europe. Of the manner of their 
formation by tlie ancients, we have 
an account in the Iliad, 

u Where yet the embers glow, A 

Wide oYr the pile, the sable wine/ 
they throw' ; > 

And deep subsides the ashy heap! 

below. j 

Next, the white bones, his sad com- 
panions place, 

With tears, collected in a golden vase. 
The sacred relics to the tent they bore* 
The urn, a veil of linen cover’d o’er. 
That done, they bid the sepulchre 
aspire, 

And cast the deep foundations round 
the pyre ; 

High in the midst they heap the gwel- 
ing bed 

Of rising earth, memorial of the dead.” 

Hook xx tit. 310. 

In a future number will he des- 
cribed the different kinds of Tu- 
muli. 


ling gate. 
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REJECTED LOVE. 

Helen it U enough -farewell, for ever, 

I’ve clone whh ah’ in life ex.e»»« existence. 

Aim! 1 hu< Lt* mail by mere volition, 

] \i quit Lly di .crcundyr me of r*u..or. 

And niMwa death uhb’h hath not pain nor peril. 

I gtt/ed at death, 1 took it hv the hand. 

Ami hut f<> i selfishness refrained, my nds’ry 
Mu fie me too avaricious after bliss, 

Vo risk uiy chance of being happy somev. here. 

What though ] imitate a laugh, and toil 
To rear my fetter’d spirits into gladness. 

The soul relapses from the vain attempt, 

Weary, and fretted, and excoriate. 

And more dejected still, for seeming not so. 

Rejecting meni’ry, and devoid of hope. 

The past and future are amalgamate 
In one unehang’d, perpetual present, Helen : 

And night, and day to me are both alike. 

I’ve made a covenant with sleep, that In* 

Shall not advantage take of nature’s weakness. 

To st<*al thy image from me, hut shall spread 
His weld ess veil so lightly o’er my senses. 

Fain y may look at her ereations through it. 

Vision* that wear the line of a a king though 1 , 

Davknoss and death, the morning never iimls » ** 

Mock'd, cheated, tortur’d, by a pleasant dream. 

Oh thou most fair, most beautiful delusion ! 

Thou wert not creel and J thought thee kind. 

But ’tis the curst coquetry of your sex 
To lure, retire, he coy, and yet nm cold ; 

Though your caprice is not without its sy-Vm, 

Ye vacillate by rule, that ye may lead some 
Sanguine youth to tender to your tenancy. 

The life-lease of his happiness and honour; 

Which ye but copy off into the list 
Of compliment, bestow’d upon your beauty. 

Annulling, then, tin* treaty of affection, 

Coldly decline to execute the deed. 

While victims of your frivolous ambition, 

(The greater number is the greater merit,) 

Our peace pays tribute to your vanity' ; 

Ye build voui triumph out of our abasement. 

What sage, what school, e’er taught to win a woman? 
Wealth will plead well with one who loves heiseit : 

(Rory will dazzle, flattery will beguile. 

But faith, and love, and constancy, are idle; 
i loved thee, mighty heaven, hov J loved thee! 

To keep the altar pure where thou vvert shrined, 

1 burned the incense of stem self-denial, 

That when some smiling nd^ hud* did assail, 

Or festive friendship urged me to its revels, 

Would interpose thy shade immsrnbite ; 

'And, putting thus temptation in ccl'jise, 

Mirth’s howl was mawkish, Pleasure’s form look’d haggard. 
E’en in the giave thy image shall have power 
T’emhalm its habitation, being, as ’twere, 

Nome sweet aroma to resist corruption ; 

This fleshly frame shall moulder into dust ; 

These hones shall rot, dissolve, decay, and still 
A colourless petrifaction shall survive ; 

A lava stone, the shape and form retainintr. 

Of what it onoe had been— a human heart : 
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THE PEDESTRIAN : 

Briny ftom the Per ambulatory Collection of John Shanks. ■ 

No. 1. 


iM ft . E in roit, 

I’uorcn n;» lur;i!ly a modest man, 
l have taken leave in obtuule myself 
upon you al this time, for reasons 
w liia'Ii, when slated, may induce yon 
to excuse no g iv.tt a liberty. My 
appearance a tui ni.mner, In* ir known 
to you, an* generally supposed to 
be somenhnt rruiai cable, or, as my 
countrymen I la* Scotch s.iy, hents- 
pvvtv ; and are hemming a subject 
of talk am) observation in most 
places which 1 visit ; so tha% did 
1 not inti mince mi/ self to yon, you 
might hear of mo by Mmn 1 other 
blind. in a wav, so „s to give you 
a* picjudicc by no means in my 
f.ivom. I have thought proper, 
theiefore, to 1 m* beiorehund w itli any 
v, no might he disposed to cari. at tire 
me to you, of which promptness 
\ on u ill. no doubl, m*c Hit* prudence, 
as it niav save* me some trouble hcre- 
nftei, besides g i\ • •*<»' me the advan- 
tage of the first word in my own 
cause. 

IM \ name. Sir, is John Shanks ; 
not (Tuikshaoks, as J have some- 
times been inisealled. My appear- 
ance is allowed, by all worthy per- 
sons a ho have judgment in these 
matters, to he quite gentlemanlike ; 
not that shabby-genteel, as others 
have impertinently said; and al- 
though J have been profanely called 
** Old Shanks,” I protest 1 am only 
fifty years of age, w hich you will 
agree with me, Sir, in thinking, 
leaves me quite a young man. — 
A half-g row n sprig of divinity chose 
disrespectfully to describe me as 
a raws unshapely, gaunt - looking 
man, with a very long neck, or 
thraple, as lie termed it, which lie 
had the assurance to say, was evi- 
dently meant for a rope, lb* went 
on shamelessly to say, that my 
knowlty shoulders rose on each 
wing of me to a level with my jaws, 
overlooking my person like promon- 
tories. from whence my arms, he 
protested* hung like the handles of 
an old-fashioned pump; at the lower 
extremities of which (with as much 
Enw May, VoL Kh 


grace as the l!at piece of lead on that 
pendulum-like article), swung, he 
said, my “ clattering hands," each 
about the size of a shoulder of 
mutton. 

lie further profaned my person, 
by calling my hack iV my trunk,” 
because it is a little elongated; say- 
ing that my shoulder-blades stuck 
out, particularly in certain of my 
movements, so that my coat looked 
as it were hung on pins or on a 
dyer's frame. My knees, it was 
averred, betokened gieat kneeling; 
and as to my feet, lie swore it must 
have been from me that the Irish- 
woman asked a shoe, to make of it 
a eiadle for her child. 

\\ r as it not very provoking to say 
all this of my person, besides allinn- 
ing, that m\ mouth and ears were 
verv near neighbours; and that my 
skinny jaws were made frightful by 
my grey whiskeis; and because, in 
I he course of shaving, 1 have left 
the one something larger than the 
other, to rail them by the names of 
the great bear, and the little bear? 
— Now, Sir, l confess that this, and 
a great deal more, has gone abroad 
of me; nevertheless, I can assure 
j r ou it is utterly false, and that l 
am a very tolerable looking youngish 
man ; though, perhaps, a little bandy, 
particularly on one side; but one 
docs not know' what will please in 
these new-fangled times ; for when l 
was a stripling of thirty, no gentle- 
man was thought handsome who 
was not a little bandy, for that was 
then the fashion. * 

It is also false to say that I stut- 
ter and mumble, or that my voice 
sounds as if it came out of an empty 
cask. I have, indeed, a little asth- 
matic cough, that l am so accus- 
tomed to, 1 really should feel dull 
without it; and as for that nervous 
twist in the mouth, and shake of the 
head that 1 occasionally have, I 
never feel any inconvenience from 
it, excepting, that certain ill-reared 
persons sometimes burst out laugh- 
ing in my face while 1 am speaking 
2 n 




to them ; l>ut all sensible persons 
’ think it a murk of uncommon wis- 
dom, since tin* days of the learned 
Leviathan, Samuel Johnson.^ 

But for mv profession, Sir, it is 
.not for me to jnif you m possession 
of mv private allairs. 1 traiel about 
the country, pai ily because it is my 
humour to do so, and partly on a 
little business. Hut 1 am not a ped- 
Iji, Sir, he assured — I scorn the 
name; and when some have taken 
me for a quack doctor, or a travelling 
pie.irher, — that is to say, an ambas- 
sador from heaven, — give me leave to 
say, T have always successfully con- 
vinced them that, I was a gentle- 
man ; a litlle reduced to be sure, 
but when we became acquainted, 
they acknowledged that l had the 
very stamp of gentility, which 1 
could not help shewing in all l said 
si ml did. Some even regretted, that 
l was not constituted a converter 
of souls ; for they said the bend of 
my eyebrows, and the peculiar sound 
of my voice, when I condescended 
1o speechify to them, was exceed- 
ingly impressive ; and were I to 
discourse to the villagers, of the new 
birth, or the new Jerusalem, or to 
“ talk of hell, where devils dwell,” 
1 could not fail to do wonderful 
execution. 

For iny conveyance here and 
there, l um indebted to my poor 
limbs, or, as the hoys say, to my 
“ Shanks for as. Solomon saith 


wisely, lie has “ seen servants on 
horses, and princes walking on their 
feet” I am, unfortunately, one of 
these “princes;” for 1 have, doubt- 
less, many princely qualities, whom 
a “ thraward fate” obliges — as is 
vulgarly said of me, — to ride on 
Shanks’s mare, while many of Na- 
ture’s serving -men pass me con- 
temptuously on horseback. In- 
deed, 1 leave got rather a distaste at 
horse-riding, my la>t exploit in that 
wav not being mixed with any 
” pleasing remembrances,” when! 
begin to think of it; for although 
u>y friend and countryman, Deacon 
Langludle, complimented me with 
i/ ldtuUous r ! de U P 0U hi** auld mare 
Margery, winch he loved Jong and 
well) nathless that she w'as rather 
^lean and long-bucked like myself, 
I coulu not get decently through 
the tom of i bur low ton astride of 
her, but the young folks should be 


jeering and bawling after me, to 
come down and look at myself rifling', 
and the gentlefolks swore I was Dob 
Quixote come alive again, ami offered 
me a spur and a barbef’s basin. 

But for all ibis, Sir, T am a gen- 
tleman, who has seen better days, 
and have observed and suffered not 
a few of the evils of life. Being apt 
enough to complain myself, com- 
pl.iiners frequently fall in my way ; 
and as my pedestrian excursions 
bring me often into conversation 
with those kind of “ princes” who 
are forced to walk on their legs — 
with those who are poor and jovial, 
as well as with the dispirited and 
the complaining— as I have got a 
facility in entering into people's 
humours, and as 1 can give groan 
for groan, and am considered kind- 
hearted and compassionate, I hear 
many a sorrowful tale, and observe 
many a strange character. More- 
over, being considered rather an odd 
man, and above the quality of those 
I am apt to meet in my perambula- 
tions, persons more readily open 
their mind to me than to their 
equals. A young woman tells me 
of her disappointments in love, 
and an old man of his success or 
disappointments in his avaricious ♦ 
Schemes, for the mere pleasure of 
telling them. The one boasts of 
her conquests, and the other of his 
sagacity and his craft, because these 
are subjects on which they love to 
speak, when they can do it as they 
can to me without that suspicion 
and reservation, which experience im- 
poses upon the freedom of communi- 
cation among neighbours and equals, 
w ho may take advantage ot the 
weaknesses of each other. Now, 
Sir, not doubting but that you will 
take my part against any who would 
calumniate my character or ridicule 
my person, 1* will, in return, give 
you a few of the narratives and ad- 
ventures which have been communi- 
cated 4 d me in the course of my 
excursions ; and as I have .an excel- 
lent memory, and do not shut my 
eyes to what is wojftth remarking, 
you shall haie thcifi as they have 
been given to me, with all possible 
truth and accuracy. 

•My road the other day lay through 
a desolate moss in Scotland, lying* 
between Kilmarnock and Glasgow, 
well known by the, name of the 
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Mearns Moor. 71u» cheapness of 
'•oaching, and the increasingly lux- 
urious ideas of the people render 
pedestriau travellers very rare upon 
a road like this ; and accordingly I 
had no company for many weary 
miles, which the desolateness of the 
country made unusually tiresome 
and dreary. The day was far ad- 
vanced ; and I was plodding on my 
weary way, through Mack mo^s, 
with a little di\ ersitieation of furzy 
hills and hollows ; adribblingstrcam 
crossed the road here and there, and 
my reveries were sometimes disturb- 
ed by a flight of crows, which croak- 
ed over my head, and helped to 
Marketi the *cene around me. My 
spirits were dissipated by heat and 
fatigue; I was tired of tin* solitude, 
and longed exceedingly to see a hu- 
man face. At length 1 observed the 
figure of a woman at some distance, 
resting on a low wall that skirted 
the road, and clad in rusty Mack ; a 
widow’s bonnet nearly concealed her 
face, which indeed raised compassion 
in me when I came close to her, for 
she looked the widow most true to 
nature; no affectation appeared with 
her; grief of mind, and weakness 
and weariness from her journey, 
were most expressively marked on 
her countenance. She" was a little, 
dark eomplcxioned woman, rather 
past the years of youth, hut looking 
more injured by grief than years, 
and rather ordinary than otherwise, 
which somewhat disappointed me; 
for I never can get interested in the 
conversation ot “ an ordinary wo- 
man.” Nevertheless, 1 was glad to 
meet her upon this lonely road ; and 
when we came to converse, she be- 
gan to interest me, from the feeling 
and seriousness of her conversation, 
and the depth of meaning which she 
seemed to attach to every word she 
uttered. She had large black eyes, 
which gave extraordinary expression 
to that feeling, and gave a melan- 
choly and affecting air to all that she 
said ; and 1 afterwards thought I 
could perceive a comeliness in her 
face, and an^elevalion in her senti- 
'nieuts which interested me exceed- 
ingly. 

“ (5ude day, Mem,” l said, ad- 
dressing her ; u ye seem to be tired, 
— its a lung, roau this, and no that 
heartsom.” “ Indeed, Sir,” she an- 
swered, “ I am tired, but I am now 


rested a little, and if ye’re gaun mi 
to Glasgow, 1 shall be. blythe of your 
company, for ye are a reverend look- 
ing gentleman, and solid, if ye will” 
— and she smiled mournfully — 
“ think it worth your while to be the 
travelling companion ol a silly body, 
who will not lie apt to make vou 
laugh.” — “ Indeed I will be glad to 
be your companion, Misties.-, 5 I 
said, “ and not the less so, t licit you 
seem rather sad, as 1 am sorry to 
perceive *, but perhaps 1 may be abb* 
todheit your mind as we proceed. 
You may .suppose 1 ha\e not Uu*d 
until, this day without my own share 
of the sorrows of life, nor would i 
be now travelling this road on foot 
if 1 had been among the fortunate 
and the happy.” The little woman 
looked in my face when 1 had said 
this, and seemed impressed with 
somewhat that she would say, hut 
restrained herself, and only looked 
something which 1 cannot describe ; 
th»*n giving a smile, as if in grati- 
tude to me for putting myself on a 
level with her Moling*, she proceed- 
ed onwards. After walking a short 
time in silence, she reached her hand 
to me, and said, u as you are so at- 
tentive, Sir, will you allow me to 
take your arm. A woman,” she 
continued, “ requires a staff to lean 
upon through this world, particu- 
larly a weak broken hearted crea- 
ture like me ; hut mi/ staff is gone, 
and i am to wander through the 
world alone!” Here she stop t ; her 
heart was full, and l did not inter- 
rupt her — but she seemed to strain 
against her feelings, wiped away her 
tears, and begged my pardon for ob- 
truding her griefs upon a stranger. 
After some conversation, in which 
she seemed to recover her spirits, 
she, at my request, agreed to be- 
guile the time on the road by telling 
me her story, which she did as fol- 
lows : — 

The Widow's Start/. 

“ 1 need not take up your time, 
Sir, with an account of my early 
years. I enjoyed much in the com- 
pany of an excellent mother, read 
much, and anticipated much of the 
expected happiness of life. But my 
father always called me a novel- 
reading fool ; and my mother shook 
her head, and warned me against 
setting my heart upon any ihiug in 
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this world, exhorted mo to endea- 
vour to conquer my sensibility, and 
to * think soberly.’ A s 1 grow up 
I perceived, with sorrow, that 1 was 
very destitute of personal attractions, 
the grand object ot value to a wo- 
man ; and my mother told me, that 
as to marriage, — what a woman’s des- 
tiny generally turns upon,— -I might 
think myself fortunate if l obtained 
a man in years, and in decent cir- 
cumstances ; a plain man, who would 
take me for other qualities than per- 
sonal beauty.” — Here my gallantry 
obliged me to interrupt the lady, by 
observing, that she must have' been 
undervaluing herself, or my eyes 
deceived me ; but she only faintly 
smiled, and proceeded .* — 

“ 1 enjoyed little of the pleasures 
of youth, and scarcely knew any 
thing of the interesting and hopeful 
enjoyments of young females who 
are sought after, admired and loved. 
My good sense was praised, my eru- 
dition was talked of, sometimes 
sneered at ; hut beauty ! that dear 
subject of interest to a woman, was 
never mentioned in my presence, ex- 
cept with reference to others, in such 
a way, as to shew me its value in the 
eyes of men, and to give me a hum- 
ble opinion of myself. The young 
men talked of books with me and 
my father, but they made up their 
party of pleasure without ever think- 
ing of me; and prefered the silliest 
coquets, the merest mental nonenti- 
ties, because of some girlish beauty 
of face or person. This was most 
chagrining to me, as I had naturally 
strong sensibility and much relish 
for the en dearments of affection and 
the* passions of the heart. The emu- 
lations and preferences of the young 
party or the hall-room I was not des- 
tined to partake of; to the look of 
admiration or of interest, in public 
or private, 1 was quite a stranger, 
and the delicious evening walk with 
a lover, the stolen whisper or inter- 
vicwij &w as fated never to enjoy. ( )ld 
men talked leligion with me, young 
men, talked about the weather or the 
w^rs, hut their little love topics and 
sdfcdals among their rivals and 
weethearts, they feared to speak of 
3Sr* my presence, and love was never 
mentioned, except in ridicule. 

** Meantime my father died, and was 
soon followed by mv excellent mo- 
ther, whose death caused me much 


grief, and whose counsel I was soon 
greatly to miss. My support was 
cut off by their death, and i bad no 
relation? alive, except a brother, who 
was abroad, ami could not be useful 
to me; but I had fortunately been 
bred to dress-making, in which bu- 
siness 1 notv set up, and to which I 
turned energetically for a livelihood. 

I got business by degrees, my mind 
was kept employed, and I maintain- 
ed myself as a tradeswoman, respec- 
table and independent. 

“ There now came some to my house 
in quality of suitors, but none such 
as my fancy had painted, or as l 
could even think of as husbands. 
One them was who had been pretty 
intimate with my father; a coarse 
mail, upwards of forty, stingy, 
worldly, and easy in circumstances. 
His addresses at lirst frightened me, 
at the bare idea of such a man being 
my companion for life, and the 
sharer of my bed. But as he be- 
came serious in his advances, I be- 
gan to think of the folly of reject- 
ing him, particularly as I was now 
twenty-live, and had little chance, 
as I thought, of obtaining a young 
man whom 1 could love, or w in) 
would feel the affection for. me which 
I thought naturally should belong 
to the conjugal state. In short, 
good sense, — if you please to call it 
so, — overcame my natural aversion 
to him as a man ; for I referred to 
the whole of life w and its substantial 
comforts, and tried to reconcile my- 
self to complete disappointment for 
life of any exercise for those feelings 
as far as regarded my husband, 
which nature had so intimately con- 
nected with my happiness. 

“ Hut this conquest over myself 
and all that had been dear to my 
imagination, that had still been the 
subject of my undeferred hope for 
many years, was not achieved for 
some time, nor without tears and 
regrets more than J need tell. In 
short, I reconciled iny mind to marry 
tin* man who was the ver^ antinode 
of the mail I could hjave loved. 1 
consented, and the day was fixed 
when we should go together to the 
next large town for some marriage 
articles. In the morning when we 
■were to have proceeded, I was ready 
at the time appointed, hut it rained 
a little, and he came not, nor for 
the whole of the day did he mfeke 
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his appearance, or send any apology. 
Another, and another day passed; 
and on the third lie called as if no- 
thing- had occurred, spoke of the 
morning- three days hack having- 
hern rainy, and of other matters 
connected with our marriage in such 
a maimer as to shock me exceeding- 
ly ; and still more painfully to me 
did he express himself when l 110 - 
tired his conduct with some feeling 
of surprize. 1 saw that lie consider- 
ed himself as paying me, or any 
woman in ordinary circumstances, a 
great compliment by offering him- 
self for a husband; that no treat- 
ment of his, however degrading, 
was to he noticed by me when he 
was pleased to do me so great a fa- 
vour, and that I was considered as 
an article of furniture for his house 
that he might have at the slightest 
token of his will, or that he might 
pass by at his pleasure. My heart 
rose against him, but I suppressed 
my feelings until his absence enabled 
me to obtain relief in tears. In 
short, he ne\er came near me more, 
and I verily believe expected me to 
have gone to him , in which case he 
might have condescended to he re- 
conciled to me, and to make me his 
wife. 

“ You may conceive what a shock 
this gave my feelings, after 1 had 
with difficulty made up my mind to 
the step, and thought my life shaped 
out for me; and I felt it the more as 
l was without mother or friend with 
whom I could advise. 

“ I hit the distance between grief 
and joy is sometimes very short. 
My mind was still in the depression 
caused by this event, when I was 
addressed by a you ng man of whom 
I had no idea, of pleasing exterior, 
and still more pleasing address, 
whom I had only heard talked of as 
gay, good-natured, and imprudent. 
You Iknow, Sir, there is no time 
when a woman is so easily courted 
as immediately after a disappoint- 
ment in love, or a slight. My seri- 
ous mind at first regarded his follies 
as insurmountable barriers to happi- 
ness with him ; but his person and 
manners, so agreeable, so unlike 
him who had deserted me, won upon 
me at once. 1 lectured him for his 
imprudences, which he received so 
well, that 1 flattered myself if we 
were united, I should acquire an in- 
fluence over him, and induce him to 


steady and virtuous conduct. 1 did 
not long withhold my consent, and 
was intoxicated with happiness at 
the idea of getting for a husband a 
man whom 1 really loved ; and in 
the fullness of my heart , wrote to 
my brother abroad of rny good for- 
tune, describing my husband’s hand- 
some face and person. Wc were 
married, and 1 was the happiest of 
women, and the more so as my hap- 
piness was unexpected, and by con- 
trast with the fate I had just escaped. 

1 now, as 1 thought, was to realize 
all that my imagination had conceiv- 
ed of the blessedness ofdhe married 
state; and when J found myself with 
child, exulted in the occupation my 
affections would have by my husband 
and our offspring. 

“But alas! my happiness was 
short. It was but a moon of feli- 
city — but it was felicity — ami the 
sorrows which I have since suffered, 
great as they have been, will not 
prevent it from living in my remem- 
brance. 1 soon found that my hus- 
band did not, care for me, that the 
love was nearly all on my side, and 
it appeared that lit' had married me 
as a resource in case his business 
should fail with him, for it seemed 
not to he prospering. 1 met my for- 
mer suitor shortly after marriage at 
a party, and he had the cruelly to 
take me aside and reproach me with 
the choh e I had made, to throw the 
blame of our quarrel on me, and to 
predict misery and ruin as the con- 
sequences of my new connection. 
My heart was sorely wounded at hhs 
wonts, especially as from some things 
1 had observed, I feared his predic- 
tion might he too true. Alas! I, 
who have too much feeling, have 
surely been destined to be the prey 
and the sport of those who' have 
none. My husband’s conduct was 
'aprietons and unequal. He was 
sometimes seemingly affectionate*, 
gay, and engaging ; often he was 
neglectful, peevish, ami unfeeling. 
He had me surrounded with a junta 
of his female relations, who watched 
me, put evil in his mind against me, 
and made me wretched. Meantime 
lie suffered me to provide every ne- 
cessary for our living, under the 
plea that he could not be allowed to 
draw any money from his business- 
funds for some time, but declined 
entering into particulars. He at 
length neglected me most obviously, 
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and my complainings am! entreaties 
only served to estrange liim lroiu me 
the more.” — Here my narrator paus- 
ed, and then exclaimed with energy, 
“ What ran make up to a woman 
who marries for h»vc tor the loss ot 
her husband's a flections! That is 
her a lory in prosperity, her consola- 
tion in storow, her support in trial, 
her etery thing. Poverty she may 
will'd, persecution or ill treatment 
from others she may endure, toil she 
may undertake with cheerfulness 
and with patience, but take from 
her her husband's affections, and you 
take from her the corner-stone upon 
which is founded all her happiness 
upon earth. Oh ! that men, who 
marry under these circumstances, 
who are united to a woman that can 
fee/, were to think what they lone 
in their power, were to consider the 
misery they may occasion ! 

“ I found, by degrees, and most un- 
willingly, that my husband had no 
heart to love any woman steadily, 
and little worth , or principle , that 
could he depended upon *, and was 
a man of pleasure, without knowing 
in what real pleasure consisted. — 
I was delivered of a daughter, the 
fruit of our marriage, of whom he 
was extremely fond at first ; but, 
like a child with its plaything, he 
tired of her shortly; her, who was 
his own picture, and uiy only conso- 
lation on earth. His business was, 
it seemed, now fast verging to a 
crisis, and his partner would, it was 
supposed, contrive to injure him, 
and to save himself. 

“ He now spent hisevening sent.! rely 
from home, mostly with gay friends, 
or in places of some public amuse- 
ment ; and though he was not with- 
out the feeling that he was neglect- 
ing his business, and using me ill, 
he had not strength of mind suffi- 
cient to meet it, and do the best in 
His power, nor principle to do me 
justice ; nor was his feeling of that 
kind to induce him to treat me with 
kindness. Of the attentions and 
.$&ciety of a married woman, 1 was 
^fow completely deprived. Sunday 
he spent away from me; I had to 
walk to church alone,— -a thing re- 
markable in the town where we 
lived, — and the dear evening walks 
we used to take, 1 now could only 
recollect with regret. 

“Perhaps I expected too much from 
him at first, and was too severe in 
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my reflections on his* conduct ; for 
he evidently dreaded my reproaches, 
yet he had not strength to do what 
iie was conscious he ought. At 
length he told me one day, with 
some seeming compunction, that tic* 
cause of his unaccountable condm t 
was the state of his mind, with re- 
gard to his business, which was in 
an embarrassed state; although he 
had commenced it with many and 
many advantages. His louhdemv 
soothed me. 1 regarded him with 
pity, hecanse 1 loved him ; and ad- 
vised liim, with tears, to a decisive 
and consistent conduct. lint his 
partner and he had become enemies, 
and a failure took place, and now 
commenced to me a series of suffer- 
ings which I need not attempt t«* 
describe. Illy poor weak -minded 
husband, although little deficient in 
property to pay his debts, and al- 
though nothing materially wrong’ 
could he charged against him, had 
not courage to meet his creditors, ot- 
to arrange his business ; hut without 
saying a not'd to me of his inten- 
tions, fled, as 1 afterwards learned, 
to Hamburgh, upon some \aguc un- 
derstanding with some person, in 
the way ot business. 

“ Now his creditors and his part- 
ner, he being out of the way, made 
out every kind of charge against 
him ; blamed him for all which had 
come upon the concern, which they 
visited, as far as they could, upon 
me, as Ids wife and representative. 
Men seem to take pleasure in dis- 
tressing' those who are completely 
in their power, in proportion to their 
helplessness, their inability to op- 
pose their persecutors, and their dis- 
osition to bend under them. Alan- 
ind are so conscious of weakness 
and imperfection in themselves, that 
they are apt to despise those who 
are terrified by them, and find a 
malignant pleasure in increasing 
their terror, and hunting them do wu ; 
as the dog worries to death the timid 
hare, who is unable to run further to 
avoid him, or to resist his ferocity. 
Thus they did with me ; for although 
my husband brought me no pro- 
perty, did not even furnish my house, 
his creditors sold my little property 
for his debts; and a man who had 
once worked for our family in a 
mean capacity, hut who had now 
got to be my landlord, carried away 
my furniture, and sold it in the ■ 
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market place; sold the bed from 
under me and my child, for the rent 
of my house. The wretches thought 
they acted firm and manly, because 
they were unmoved from pursuing 
what they thought their own in- 
terest, and satisfying themselves for 
their property, by my tears and dis- 
tnirtion of mind ; and drove me 
desperate, by their unfeeling per- 
secution. In addition to all this, 
my husband’s female relations, who 
never liked me, no\y joined in dis- 
tressing me, by contriving to blame 
me as the cause of his misfortunes; 
and my own remaining relations, 
whom 1 was obliged to apply to for 
assistance, to re-purchase a few a re- 
ticles of my ow u furniture, grudg- 
ingly lent me a little money, sea- 
soned wit li reproaches for my im- 
prudent marriage, to which some of 
themselves had advised me, while 
they scorned the bitterness of my 
grief, and almost laughed at my 
calamity. 

“What, end should it serve for me 
to describe, were I able, what l suf- 
fered at this period: A poor woman, 
heieft of e\ery tiling*, my husband 
gone 1 knew not whither, leaving 
me pregnant, and an infant in my 
arms, little more than a year old ; 
all the world avoiding me, And suf- 
fering my grief to prey upon my 
mind, almost to distraction. Hut 
my child and my condition obliged 
me to rouse myself; and what was 
I forced to do, think you? I could 
do nothing* w ithout a little money, 
and, after every resourse failed, 1 
was obliged to apply for it, to the 
very man who was tormerlv to have 
heeu my husband, and who had 
already so wounded my feelings. 

“ This was the bitterest of all! I 
am unable to bear the recollection 
of it!” Here the poor woman’s 
tears prevented her utterance, and I 
w as obliged to lead her to the road 
side*, and seat her on a stone to rest 
herself, while she wept, profusely. 
At length, I led her forward, and 
sin* proceeded. 

“ The man { went to apply to, 
was a short, stout-made, contented- 
looking, comfortable living man, 
about forty-five ; and he bowed me 
in, with that apparent respect, which 
I felt to he a mockery ; and seemed 
pleased with the interview, as it 
afforded him an opportunity of con- 


trasting his circumstances with mine, 
and of revenging himself on my feel - 
ings, for my former want of submis- 
sion to him. My heart w as ready to 
^hurst, while I tried to state to him 
the purpose of my visit, which he 
heard with the greatest coolness 
and self -complacency, and which 
he seemed perfectly to understand, 
before 1 could get words uttered to 
express it. While I spoke with him, 
his former prediction of ruin and 
misery, and the circumstances in 
which that prophecy was littered, 
rushed upon my mind, so as to ren- 
der my thoughts almost insupport- 
able. I had brought with me some 
small articles of my private pro- 
perty, to pledge with him for a few 
pounds, wlih h he took and examined 
with all the business-like sang-froid 
of a pawnbroker, handed me the 
money, took down my promise of 
the time it was to be repaid; and 
dismissed me, with a grin of satis- 
faction at the accomplishment of 
his prediction, and at seeing me in 
the deepest sorrow. 

“ 1 now with a perturbed mind and 
sore feelings, began to apply myself 
to my business, as far as my health 
and the care of my child would 
allow. 1 had been well known and 
respected, and 1 now commended 
myself to the cupidity of customers, 
l>y working for so little, and so 
carefully, that 1, in time, began to 
get easier in circumstances, to re- 
furnish my house, and to acijuire 
some degree of respect, and even 
pitv. The opinion of the world, 
good or had, is inseparable from 
success or its contrary, however lit- 
tle they may be attributable to the 
individual. When the ruin of my 
husband took place, my neighbours 
found a thousand faults of conduct, 
and blemishes of character in me, 
which they never had sagacity to 
discover, when [ w r as doing well. 
Now, when by great exertion 1 was 
beginning to rcco\er myself, they 
complimented themselves, in disco- 
vering several virtues in me, which 
had escaped their penetration when 
I was in distress; and felt great 
self-approbation, in giving me their 
employment, out ot pity, as they 
said, and to encourage me ; while, 
in reality, it was because none would 
do their work so cheap, nor allow 
themselves to be trampled upon, as 
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they, in some measure, could do 
me, because I was bumble and un- 
fortunate. 

« i g 0 t on, however, in spite ot 
many discouragements ; and after a 
Ion o- time, received letters from iny 
husband full of expressions of re- 
gret, kindness, and affection. We 
continued to correspond, and as the 
impression of my former sorrows 
began to weaken, my former love 
for my husband revived, and anxiety 
for his welfare occupied much of my 
thoughts. I was delivered of a son 
to my great joy, but my recovery was 
tedious, and the care of him and my 
daughter much interrupted my busi- 
ness. It continued, however, tole- 
rably good, and I had several ap- 
prentices, who assisted me in the 
rare of the children, who now were 
a source of most interesting enjoy- 
ment. 

“ My daughter was particularly so, 
as slie now began to prattle and (’all 
for her father, whose very imago she 
was; and her little looks and lan- 
guage pointed my thoughts to him 
incessantly, and made, separation 
from him' extremely irksome and 
joyless. I began to excuse his fol- 
lies and his neglect of me, from the 
consideration of his youth, and the 
way he was circumstanced in his 
business. His expressions of kind- 
ness were now doubly dear to me ; I 
began to be impatient to see him, 
and formed" a thousand plans and 
hopes of Influencing him to virtuous 
conduct, and regard for myself. 

“ He wished me to go to Hamburgh 
to him, and used many arguments 
and affectionate expressions to in- 
duce me. But the prattle of my 
child was irresistible ! she looked in 
my face as l wept over her father’s 
letter, called his name, and seemed 
to appeal to me, not to rear her as a 
fatherless child, but to take her to 
him that she might receive his bless- 
ing, and his instruction. For a long 
time I would not allow myself seri- 
ously to entertain the thought of 
leaving my country and going to 
him ; at length I‘ did begin to enter- 
tain the purpose — and let every man 
and wile who have loved each other, 
and who, though aware of each 
others’ faults, have known what it 
is to be obliged by circumstances to 
. Jive separate, judge tor me in this 
Ipnattcr, and say whether t was not 
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to be excused. He promised to send 
me money, hut when the time came, 
wrote me that he could not for some 
time get it from his employer. I 
had, however, been making some 
preparations for going to him, for I 
understood his situation was tole- 
rably promising, and absence from 
him began to get extremely irksome 
to me, now as I had made up my 
mind. A letter I received from him 
at this time complaining of the state 
of his health, his want of comfoit, 
and exposure to company from not 
having a house of his own, and 
using [many endearing expressions, 
determined me to set offinnnediatelv. 

1 disposed of my business, and de- 
parted for lieitli, to encounter the 
sea, in the beginning of winter, 
with two infant children, and no 
one to assist or protect me on an 
element to which I was a perfect 
stranger. 

“ The voyage was boisterous, 
stormy, ami uncomfortable. I suf- 
fered much from that horrid sick- 
ness caused by the motion of the 
vessel, which is so seven* upon weak 
constitutions, and from anxiety 
about my infants, to whom in my 
illness I was unable to attend. Even 
when 1 got a little recovered, my 
spirits were low, and iny mind irri- 
table; and a prognosticating* dread 
of some further sorrow oppressed 
me and sickened me with apprehen- 
sion. However, there were Home 
gentlemen passengers on hoard, who 
were extremely kind and attentive 
to me, treated me with feeling, and 
assisted me with my infants. As I 
drew near to Germany, my impati- 
ence to sec my husband became ex- 
treme ; 1 had a thousand dreams and 
fancies about him, in the state of 
health in which lie described himself. 
But hope flattered me with the joy 
of meeting him well, and rejoiced 
to see me, and with the happiness I 
might enjoy with him in a country 
which spoke a different language 
from our own, and when I could not 
of course fail to be his principal so- 
ciety. I fancied the delight he would 
feel at meeting with his children, 
and the calm enjoyment l should 
have in having no business to mind, 
but to attend to them, and to make 
him comfortable. 

‘‘ At length, with extreme pleasure, 

J heard the cry of land, and we soon 
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began to sail down flip Elbe, and I 
to draw near to my husband. Who 
can describe the feelings of a woman 
in my circumstances, as we at length 
stepped ashore in Hamburgh ? My 
limbs could scarce carry me to the 
house to which 1 was directed. Oil 
my arrival, I w r as conducted up stairs 
by a foreign-looking man, and when 
1 expected to see myhusband, whom 
I trembled with impatience to em- 
brace, the man bowed me to a seal, 
walked off slowly, and shut the door 
after him, without saying a word. 
1 attributed Ibis to his want of the 
English language, while I sat trem- 
bling to s“c my husband. At length 
a foot was on the stairs, 1 rose, the 
door opened, I watched it intensely. 
A person entered, — no husband, — 
hut a strange, demu re-looking man, 
who addressed me in English, and 
begged me to be seated. I could 
not bear this formality, but my ap- 
prehensions were awakened l>y it. — 
I had not power to speak. He took 
a seat, and looked as if he had some- 
thing to say, and did not know how 
to introduce it. At length he said, 

* Madam, 1 presume* you are the wife 

of Mr. Y ?’ ‘ Yes,’ said 1, eager- 

]y, ‘and why is he not here? Is he 
well ?’ — ‘ T am soiuy, Madam,* said 
he, ‘ to he the bearer of evil tidings 
to yon, but I trust you will be cairn.* 
*Oh!’ J said, ‘is he well? Js he 
alive? speak, [ pray you for Hod’s 
sake ! tell me at once, anti that will 
calm me.’ * Since 1 must say it, 
Madam, l yesterday assisted in hay- 
ing him in the grave.’ ‘ God in 
heaven!* f exclaimed, and fell faint- 
ing at his feet. 

“ Eor some time after I recovered, 

I neither knew nor observed any 
thing, hut when I became collected, 
and fully understood that my hus- 
band had been hastily carried off in 
a fever, my former grief, great as it 
had been, seemed small and tolera- 
ble in comparison to this. Mv hus- 
band was gone, on whom all my 
hopes and wishes centred. All my 
sorrows now met in a point, for he 
was gone for whom i hud sacrificed 
and left my country and my all. lie 
who was the husband of my youth ! 
the father of my children ! to whom 
clung all my anticipations and my 
recollections, and in whose society I 
had tasted the only portion of high 
enjoyment .which had been my lot 
Ear. Mag. VoL 82. 


on earth.”— Here the poor little wo- 
man stood stone still to oxpvcps with 
energy her grief. “ Oh, Sir !’* she 
said— and she stood in the middle of 
the road looking up in my face, with 
her widow’s crape thrown up, her 
hands wrung into each other, and 
her face streaming with tears, the 
very picture of heart-bursting sor- 
row. — “ Oh, Sir ! can you conceive 
what it is to lose a husband as l lost 
him? Can you understand the inex- 
pressible grief of never seeing more 
on earth — never! — never more on 
earth ! — the man, who with all his 
faults, is entwined round the heart 
of a weak and sensitive woman?” 

I was by this time so completely 
overcome by the appearance and 
story of tin’s unhappy woman that 
my tears fell as fast as her’s. When 
she became a little calm she pro- 
ceeded. 

“ Independent of my feelings for 
my husband, I was now in a foreign 
country, where a language which 1 
understood not was spoken, without 
friends or money, ami with two' in- 
fant children besides myself to pro- 
vide for. I had given up my busi- 
ness in Scotland, and was left a des- 
titute and disconsolate widow in a 
foreign country, and what was I to 
do ? Sorrow brought o,u ill health, 
my money was nearly gone, and my 
children came to he neglected. Ail 
that my husband left fell into strange 
hands, and was accounted for one 
way and another by the expenses of 
his funeral. My youngest child, for 
want of proper nourishment and at- 
tendance, began to decline ; and after 
much sickness and trouble tome, 
was taken from a sorrowful mother 
to a better world. Not to trouble 
you. Sir, further with the history of 
sufferings which cannot be descri bed, 
by the kindness of some English fa- 
milies in Hamburgh, to whom my 
case at length became known, and 
even of foreigners, — who were kinder 
than those In my native town who 
hud known me from infancy— I was 
furnished with the mean’s of return- 
ing home. I had now no other way 
but to return to my native town, 
and begin the world a third time, 
without a chair to sit upon, and with 
a child and myself to support. 

“ I began to, work again on my 
return, arid with some difficulty got 
a little employment, for while some 
2P . ' 
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pitied me sincerely, who were little 
able to assist me, tin* majority of 
those, to whom I was known, excused 
themselves by blaming me for im- 
prudence which they again began to 
perceive in my conduct, and spt me 
charitably down as one of those who 
was destined, as they said, never to 
do any good. 

“ [am now working at my busi- 
ness in great discouragement and 
mean circumstances, for 1 am a bro- 
ken-hearted woman, who am now 
unable to bear, as formerly, the in- 
solence of the prosperous, and the 
chiding of customers, who are never 
to be pleased with the efforts of one 
who is bowed down with poverty and 
the depression and humiliation of 
misfortune. 1 often get impatient 
of the harassing and mean bargain- 
making of some who live in plenty 
themselves, yet would have the pin- 
gling labour of the poor widow for 
nothing. I have just been to Kil- 
marnock, with the view of improv- 
ing a little my health ; but I am un- 


[Oc*; 

able to pay the returning coach-hire, 
and my health will not be mended 
by a journey on foot of more than 
twenty miles. Hut I shall soon he 
relieved from a life which has lost 
all interest for me, except for my 
child ; for the energy of my consti- 
tution and spirits is no more, and I 
shall surely soon meet my husband 
and my son in a better world.” 

]>y this time we had got among 
the smoky manufactories on the 
south side of Glasgow, and after 
giving my sorrowful widow some 
refreshment, we parted, and 1 have 
seen her no more. 

I would have visited her after- 
wards, for l was deeply interested in 
her fate, but what can the poor do 
for the poor who are unhappy, hut 
listen to their complaints, and give 
them that unfeigned and pure com- 
passion, which is indeed ;i balm to 
affliction, hut which is seldom to he 
looked for from any hut those who 
are themselves afflicted, ami who are 
unable to afford others any real relief. 

A. 1\ 


ADDRESS TO LOVE. 

Love! mighty Love! at length I'm thine! 

Yet, would ! not from all conceal. 

Nor vet to all confess, the zeal 
With which 1 bend before thy shrine ! 

No — 1 thy empire would disown 
To every heart, save one alone. 

I would a veil of coldness wear, 

Which only one bright, glance should pierce; 
Ami when I sing my tender verse 
III many a kind, attentive ear, 

I still would have each meaning tone 
Be understood by one alone. - 
But though I no\y desire to hide 
The wound, inflicted by thy dart, 

From all save -one responsive heart. 

To which I draw the veil aside ; 

Still Fate some trials may ordain, 

Of power to make me boast my ehuin.* 
Should he, for whom my cheek is pale. 

Be to reverse of fortune horn, 

Meet from the world unfeeling scorn, 

And vainly tell a mournful tale; 

Then would I throw disguise aside. 

Then would my passion he my pride. 

For him I would all trials bear, 

With him the world’s gay pleasures By; 

And with thy fond attentions try 
To make him feel retirement dear ; 

Then should this truth, O Love ! be known* 
Td live and die for one alone. 


Amelia Opie. 
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ESSAY ON TIIE GENIUS OF BURNS. 


A Poet (a title synonimous with 
that of Prophet in the ancient lan- 
guages,) finds, it is said, no honour 
in his own country. Burns, at least, 
is an exception to this rule. Few 
poets have been more abundantly 
honoured in their own country, and 
in their own times, than has the poet 
of Ayrshire. It is still, however, 
a question, on this side of the Esk, 
whether Burns really be a poet of 
the genuine and imperishable ltrnd, 
and worthy, without any reserves, 
of taking his station beside such 
men as Gay* Collins, Goldsmith, 
Thompson, and Cowper ; or is sur- 
rounded by a false lustre, raised by 
partialiiv, national pride, and the 
particular circumstances of his ori- 
gin, character, station, and habits 
of living. 

In the daily dec lining state of the 
language, in which the better, as 
well as the greater part of the poems 
of Burns are written, exists an in- 
mi pera hie and growing obstacle to 
a just appreciation of his merits. 
— in this respect, he resembles, in 
some degree, a painter, who lias 
made use of colours which will not 
stand. The grouping, the outline, 
tlie proportion, and something of 
the expression of character still re- 
main, hut the spirit and gusto are 
flown ; and that, which once was 
fraught with life and vigour, is be- 
come meagre, vapid, ami inanimate. 
For no reference to thp glossary can 
suffice to give that perfect relish of 
the poet, which is possessed by those 
who read his works in their mother 
tongue, and understand the nice dis- 
tinctions, and are familiar with the 
various associations of words, which, 
to the most enlightened stranger, 
appear indifferent or synonimous. 
A rid/culous, if not contemptible 
affectation of admiring the Scottish 
dialect has, indeed, sprung up lately, 
in company with the celebrated no- 
vels, Waverley, Guy Mannering, &c. 
But that it is an affectation, and 
nothing more, is very obvious to 
those who are really acquainted with 
the language, customs, manners, and 
deportment of the mass of the Scottish 
people. A considerable portion of 
the readers and admirers of Burns 


are open to the same charge. They 
read, but they do not fully under- 
stand. It was a point of patriotism 
with Burns, as well as an accommo- 
dation to bis muse, to write in the 
language of his native spot; and 
even in bis songs, notwithstanding 
the repeated hints and observations 
of Thomson, who felt anxious only 
to ensure for his work the widest 
possible circulation, Burns could 
not be prevailed upon to discard the 

{ icculiar dialect of his neiglibour- 
1001I. Many readers are not aware 
of their immense loss, in not being 
familiar with these peculiarities. — 
The poetry of sentiment or of pas- 
sion cannot, indeed, he easily dis- 
guised, or misunderstood. Where 
the current of feeling is broad, deep, 
and rapid, its course cannot be di- 
verted or greatly impeded by the 
rudeness and irregularity of the 
channel. But the spirit of descrip- 
tive poetry is often so subtle and so 
volatile, that it' resides in minute 
and scarcely distinguishable points, 
and escapes in the omission or al- 
teration, not merely of a sentence, 
but; of a word. Take, for example, 
the opening line of that very humor- 
ous, and admirably told story of 
“Death and Dr. Hornbook:” — 

u The clachan yili had made me canty.” 

Are there many English readers, 
who, instead of recoiling from this 
ultra-provincial line, will enter into 
the impudent hilarity of the pot- 
valiant hero, as completely as they 
would do, in reading the English 
translation? 

“ The village ale had made me jolly ” 

Without a thorough acquaintance 
with the dialect of the West of Scot- 
land, as with a distinct tongue, the 
entire sense of this, and a variety of 
other passages which might be easily 
cited, is lost upon the reader. Ano- 
ther example may be taken from the 
“ TwaDogs,” a tale replete with ex- 
quisite touches of nature, hut written 
in a style so perfectly Scottish, that 
Englishmen, who have not studied 
the language of North Britain, must 
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find it as unintelligible as if it were 
Welsh or Irish:— 

44 At kirk or market, mill or smiddie, 
Nae tawtecl l>kc>, tho’ e’er sac dudelie, 
But he wad staw’t as glad to sec him. 
And Ktroan't on stanes an’ hillocks \vi* 
him.” 

Lot the fancied admirers of Burns 
look to it. Enough is said to put 
them on their guard against the de- 
lusion of believing, that they know 
the value ol‘ the jewels, when, in 
truth, they have not yet seen the 
interior ot the casket. 

To return to the subject proposed 
at the commencement of these re- 
marks, the genius of Burns, which 
is undervalued by some, in conse- 
quence of and in proportion to, the 
extravagance of the estimate made 
by others. Burns appears to have 
been one of those beings, whose 
minds are so delicately constructed, 
as to be incapable of preserving their 
tone for any length of time, or under 
any but the most favourable circum- 
stances. He seems to have been 
formed for tlu* most exquisite enjoy- 
ments ; hut as the keenest edge is 
the most easily turned, and the 
, highest polish is tlic most suscepti- 
ble of blemish, so the temper of 
Burns, by collision with uncongenial 
minds and adverse fortune, sustained 
irreparable injury. His humour, his 
benevolence, and his ardent love 
appear natural; but his occasional 
melancholy, and even illiberal in- 
active, sit awkwardly upon him. 
His wit, though, as it has been just 
remarked, not easily understood by 
- English readers in general, is of the 
rarest and most felicitous kind ; his 
philanthropy conspicuous, when ac- 
cidental vexation does not depress 
his spirits ; and his particular attach- 
ments, whether of the nature of 
friendship or of love, to his “ Davie’* 
or his “ Jean,*’ ardent in the highest 
degree. It may seem strange to a 
superficial observer of the character 
pi Burns, that he has succeeded 
Vatherin hishumourous, attempts than 
,r ™ grave ones, M Tam o’ Shanter,’ ’ the 
%S w Address to the Deri,” Holy Fair,” 
r “Death and Dr. Hornbook,” n the 
Bog 5 *” « Scotch Drink,” and 
**? /' “ Lines on CaptainGrose’s Pcrcgrina- 
, aw among the happiest efforts 
^fbtsmuse, and will bear comparison 


with any thing of the same charac- 
ter in the English language ; while 
the “ Cotter’s Saturday $ ight,” “ Man 
was made to Mourn,” and, indeed, 
nearly all the English poems, though 
they hear strong marks of genius, 
and the first especially contains a 
faithful and animated picture of the 
manners of the Scottish peasantry, 
are written, nevertheless, in a nar- 
row and somewhat squalid kind of 
sentiment, which leaves an uncom- 
fortable impression on the reader*# 
mind. It was Burns’s misfortune 
to he poor, and to feel some of the 
hardest consequences of poverty in 
his youth. Had not the experiment 
been made so unrelentingly, and at 
such an early age, his atrenglh of 
mind would, most probably, Inne 
brought him to a just appreciation 
of wealth. As it happened, he fell 
into the vulgar affectation of despis- 
ing it, and adopted the practice of 
indiscriminately reviling its posses- 
sors ; a conduct which never tails to 
betray discontent and envy lurking 
in the heart. It was the chilly air 
of poverty alone which depressed 
the mercury in Burns’s constitution. 
It was his nature to he revelling in 
the summer heat of mirth and jocu- 
larity ; and the best of his poems 
arc tliose, which were composed u uder 
the influence of this his predominant 
passion. 

From these remarks it is to he 
inferred, that Burns excelled in joy- 
ous, light-hearted descriptions of 
the manners and characters of the 
Scottish peasantry, and in a light 
and delicious humour, sometimes 
bordering on the satirical, such as 
we find in the “ Lines on Captain 
Grose’s Peregrination through Scot- 
land,” the “Address to the Dell,” the 
“ Lines to (pardon it, delicate reader !) 
a Louse,” and several others, w hich it 
is needless to mention. Not that 
there is wanting a strain of sweet 
pathos, equally removed from mirth 
and despondency, that, in “ the Lines 
to a Mountain Daisy,” the “ Death 
and Dying Words of Poor Maillie,” 
&e. and the “ Lines to a Mouse, oh 
turning upherNcst with tliePlough,” 
raise the poet to a more exalted station 
on the / heights of Parnassus, than is 
usually assigned to the tuneful vota- 
ries of Eupnrosyne. Nothing, per- 
haps, that was ever written, exceeds 
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in beauty the following stanza in 
the “ Lines to a Mountain Daisy :”i- 

“ Alas ! it’s no thy neebor sweet, 

The bonny lark companion meet, 
Bending thee ’rnan<y the dewy wet, 

Wi* speckled breast j 
When upward springing blytbc to meet 
The purpling East.” 

It is to be regretted, that in each 
of these last mentioned pieces, there 
should be a tendency to that fault 
which has been before observed, — 
a vulgar declamation against the 
partiality of Fortune. There is a 
certain meanness in the sentiments 
contained in the “ Death and Dying 
Words of Poor Maillic,” which is far 
from captivating ; and the reflec- 
tions, which conclude the other two 
poems, are equally painful and un- 
just. llow much is it to be wished, 
that poets were always pre-eminently 
versed in moral philosophy ; and re- 
gretted that the talent of conveying, 
with all the force which imagination 
can lend, the sentiments which are to 
impress our minds, imbue our charac- 
ters, and inti nonce our conduct, is not 
invariably united with the profound* 
est knowledge, an 1 most perfect judg- 
ment. Had lJurns been as sound 
a moral philosopher as be was 
a fine poet, what effect might he 
have given to the rising wisdom of 
our age! And who Imt must lament 
that, in his u Knistle to a Young 
Friend,” he should have condescended 
to inculcate such meanness and dissi- 
mulation as this ! 

“An 1 fi *ce afi’ hand your story tell, 
When wi’ a bosom crony $ 

But still keep something to yoursel’, 
You scarcely tell to ony, 

Conceal yourscl’ as weel’s you can, 
Frae critical dissection ; 

But keek through every ithcr man, 

Wi 1 sharpen’d, sly inspection.” 

But enough has been said on this 
part of the character of Burns’s 
mind. It is much more grateful to 
contemplate the sweetness and plea- 
santry of his happier style. At this 
moment occurs a verse, which forms 


the burthen of one of his songs, and 
shews the fancy of the poet prevail- 
ing over his greatest fault: — 

“ Oh, why should Fate sic pleasure have, 

Life’s dearest bands untwining j 
Or why sae sweet a flower as Love 

Depend on Fortune’s shining?” 

In his songs Burns was particu- 
larly happy, if we except certain 
awkward English attempts to exceed 
the limits of his powers. It must 
have been observed, that there is an 
eager and pernicious curiosity in 
what Sterne would have called “In- 
quisitive Headers,’' to knowhow and 
in which way poetry is made, as if it 
were like conjuring on a pack of 
cards. The publication ot every 
scrap of the correspondence between 
Burns and Thomson the bookseller, 
which forms the major part of the 
fourth volume of Currie’s edition, 
is an endeavour to gratify this appe- 
tite. In this we are admitted into 
the very workshop, as it may be 
called, of the hard and his publisher. 
There we have songs made to the 
measure of old tunes, turned, taken 
in, pieced, furbished, and re-fitted. 
Here is snicking at one thought and 
stretching at another; trimming this 
expression and unpicking that.* 
What has a reader to do with all 
tills ? If it be true that a grocer has 
no fondness for figs, or a pastry- 
cook for sweetmeats, it is rational 
to suppose that a bookseller lias but 
little taste for literary compositions. 
He should therefore be more discreet 
than to run the hazard of surfeiting 
the public by admitting them into 
his very kitchen, and allowing them 
a perusal of his receipt book. There 
are some dishes which are most de^. 
Jicious when made, but which would 
be insufferable if we were to know 
or see the process of their composi- 
tion ; and it is not certain that a vo- 
lume of poems is not a dish of this 
description. It is certainly destroy- 
ing the sweet illusion, under which 
a reader of poetry loves to repose, 
when he is forced to turn his eyes 
from effect to contrivance ; from the 


* It is a strange coincidence that Burns himself should have made use of this 
very same figure of the furnisher of “ our troublesome disguises.” In one of 
Ins letters to Thomson, iuclosing a song, is the following passage “ Well, this 
is not amiss ; you see how 1 answer your orders ; your tailor could not be inotje 
punctual.” 
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contemplation of a beautiful form to 
the operations of the anatomist pad- 
dling in its entrails. And hence the 
dislike to the publication of all the 
letters between Thomson and Hums. 
This sort of literary gossip is seldom 
very respectable or very interesting, 
hut* in the present instance it is in a 
more than ordinary degree objec- 
tionable. Although many of the 
songs in Thomson’s collection are 
exceedingly beautiful, and especially 
those of the livelier sort, there are, 
in a considerable number, very evi- 
dent marks of the goad. And lest 
these marks should escape the obser- 
vation of even the most unsuspecting 
reader, the figure of Thomson, sit- 
ting on the crupper of the hard’s 
Pegasus and spurring him on with- 
out merry or consideration, is dis- 
played at full length in every page 
of a whole volume. This is most 
imprudent even in the practice of 
hook-making. 

If any one doubt the truth of 
what has been said respecting the 
inferiority of those songs, which were 
written in the poet’s melancholy 
mood, let him compare “ Where 
war’s deadly blast was blown,” 
“ How can my poor heart, be glad,” 
and “ True hearted was he, the sad 
swain of the Yarrow, * with “Green 
grow the rushes, () !” “ Duncan 
Gray,” “ Last May a brave wocr 
cam’ down the lane glen,” and M Oh ! 
for ane and twenty Tairf,” and re- 
tain his doubt if he can. By the 
way, in turning over this volume, 
we* find a very curious anecdote, 
* which is not altogether unworthy of 
being extracted. It is part of one 
of Burns’ letters. “ There is an air, 
‘ The Caledonian Hunt’s delight,’ to 
which I wrote a song that you will 
find in Johnson, 4 Ye banks and 
braes o’ bonny Doom’ This air, I 
think, might* find a . place among 
your hundred, as Lear says of his 
knights. Do you know the history 
of this air? it is curious enough. 
A good many years ago, Mr. James 
Miller, writer in your good town, a 
gentleman whom possibly you know, 
was in company with our friend 
Clarke, and talking of Scottish mu- 
sic, Miller expressed an ardent am- 


bition to he able to compose a Scots 
air, Mr. Clarke, partly by way of 
joke, told him to keep to the black 
keys of the harpsichord, and pre- 
serve some kind of rythm, and he 
would infallibly compose a Scots air. 
Certain it is, that in a few days, 
Miller produced the rudiments of an 
air which Mr. Clarke, with some 
touches and corrections, fashioned 
into the tune in question. Kit son, 
you know, has the same story of the 
black keys, but this account which 4 
have just given you, Mr. Clarke in- 
formed me of several years ago. 
Now, to shew you how difficult it is 
to trace the origin of our airs, I have 
heard it in Ireland among the old 
women, while on the other hand, a 
countess informed me, that the lirst 
person, who introduced the air into 
this country, was a baronet’s lady of 
her acquaintance, who took down 
the notes from an itinerant piper in 
the Isle of Man. How difficult then 
to ascertain the truth respecting our 
poetry and music! I myself have 
lately seen a couple of ballads sung 
through the streets of Dumfries, 
with my name at tlic head of them 
as the author, though it was the 
first time I had ever seen them.” 

That Burns was a man of genius 
no one can doubt. That his tempe- 
rament was happy, seems equally in- 
disputable. It is pleasing to dwell 
on the spontaneous productions of 
His fertile imagination; to follow 
him in his poetic rambles; to he 
with him “ at hamc, a-field, at wark, 
or leisure,” and to feel with him that 
it is 

“ Sweet to stray and pensive ponder 
A heart-felt sang.” 

“ Tam o’ Shunter” is perhaps the very 
best tale that was ever written, and 
“ O! whistle, and I’ll come to you, 
my lad,” one of the very best of 
lively songs. 

1 1 is a pity that Burns had a sol- 
dier’s funeral. His remains should 
have been very differently attended. 
But sacred be the spot where he lies, 
and may the hearts and voices of the 
Scottish youth be for ever warm and 
clear, that his verse may be honoured 
for ages yet to come. 

J.C.H, 
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ANALYSIS OF THIRTY LETTERS UPON SOME OF THE 
SWISS CANTONS. 

(Written in French. 8 ro. 8.y. 9c?.) 


Thjs worl< has a double merit, — 
first, that of shewing* the changes, 
introduced at different times, in the 
political system of Switzerland, by 
the Revolution of 1 70S, — afterwards 
by the Act of Mediation ; and lastly, 
by the determinations of the Con- 
gress of Vienna: secondly, that of 
containing novel descriptions, in 
spite of former accounts, of several 
very interesting situations in Swit- 
zerland. 

The declaration of the month of 
June, 1814, by which Frederic Wil- 
liam, King of Prussia, rc-took pos- 
session of the Principality of Neuf- 
c ‘hatch one of the new Cantons of 
Switzerland, with reserve of ihe 
rights attached to the sovereignty 
of the Prince, guaranteed, by a spe- 
cial articV, the laivs , immunities , 
yood and ancient liberties , customs 
written or not written . Amongst 
the number of these immunities, 
one of tlie most precious is, that of 
conferring public offices upon citi- 
zens only, who are natives of the 
Principality, to the exclusion even 
of those who are naturalized ; the 
office of flovernment is alone ex- 
cepted. The citizens, who are elected 
by the suffrages of the people or will 
of the Sovereign, are immoveable 
from their functions, of whatsoever 
nature they may be, unless they are 
previously convicted of incapacity, 
or misdemeanor, by the lawful sen- 
tence of their peers. But the im- 
portant rigid, which the ancient in- 
habitants of Neufchatcl possessed, of 
remaining neuter, or participating 
at pleasure in the wars carried on 
by Prussia, with the proviso, that 
they should not bear arms against 
that nation, a right, in which prin- 
cipally consisted their political li- 
berty,. has not been preserved to 
them in the New Constitution, and 
the author justly doubts, whether 
the advantages which result from 
a more intimate incorporation with 
the Helvetic league can be consi- 
dered a sufficient compensation. 

The most considerable change, 
effected in the government of Ncuf- 
diatel, is in the formation of the 


General Audiences, or in the National 
Representation of the State: this 
change was the rpsult of a second 
Declaration of the King of Prussia 
in the month of December, 3814. 
The author briefly notices Ihe prin- 
cipal articles in the following man- 
ner : — 

The General Audiences are com- 
posed of ten of the oldest Counsellors 
of State; of fourteen noblemen, not 
State Counsellors, four of which, 
are Ministers of the Church: all 
these members are nominated by 
Ihe King, as Prince of Neufchatcl. 
The General Audiences are further 
composed of tweuty-four Chiefs of 
Jurisdiction, and of thirty mem- 
bers, named by the different districts 
in the Principality. These last elec- 
tions form, properly speaking, the, 
democratic al part of the National 
Representation. The people have 
not, however, a direct voice in the 
nomination of these Deputies ; there 
are three degrees of election, the last 
of which, is the only one reserved 
to the popular Assembly, where the 
electors are named. Thus, when all 
the members of a district, convoked 
in a General Assembly, have fixed 
upon a certain number of citizen,?, 
proper to have a seat in the Audi- 
ences, these, united in the manor- 
houses of tin* district, under the pre- 
sidency of the Lord of the Manor, or 
Mayor, proceed, secondly, s o reduce 
their number to double the number 
to be elected. The result of this 
second scrutiny is transmitted to the 
Court of Justice in the district; and 
it is by the members of this Court, 
that the members of the sovereign 
Council are elected from among the 
appointed candidates. To explain 
this mode of election better, the 
author gives an example, which will 
be read with interest, in his letters. 

The noblemen, named by the Kino* 
and the Deputies of districts, retain 
their functions for life, except in the 
case of forfeiture, for reasons already 
mentioned. The functions of the 
Counsellors, or Officers of State, 
only last while they arc actually 
employed, The members in the 
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' different orders which compose the 
Council, in case of absence or sick- 
ness, are replaced by persons whom 
the law appoints for that effect.— 
, The Deputies of districts have for 
proxies those citizens who had the 
most suffrages, next to themselves. 
The General, Audiences assemble at 
least once every two years : but the 
Session, the Convocation, and the 
duration of those Assemblies, depend 
upon the Prussian Governor of the 
Principality, who is also the Presi- 
dent. The laws, the business of 
general administration, and the taxes, 
can only be discussed in these Assem- 
blies ; but none of the Acts which 
arc passed by them, can take effect, 
without the sanction of the King, in 
whose name they are published. — 
The State, and particularly the town 
of Neu fch atel, enjoys the greatest 
liberty in the form of its interior 
government. The revenues of the 
King of Prussia, from Neufcliatel, 
never amounts to more than an hun- 
dred thousand crowns, according to 
our author, and consists in the tenth 
of the corn and wine, which is paid in 
money, and at a moderate valuation. 

The government of Friburgh is 
aristocratic; but it has undergone 
important changes during the last 
Revolution, which the author briefly 
mentions, as necessary to understand 
and appreciate thepuulicspiritof this 
Canton. The sovereign authority is 
vested in an Assembly, consisting of 
144 members, which is called, the 
-Great Council . Admission to this 
hody was formerly only granted to 
Patrician families. The new Con- 
stitution of 1814 has disposed of 
forty places in the Great Council ^ in 
favour of the middle class of inha- 
bitants. Thus the democratical prin- 
ciple, till now excluded from Fri- 
1 burgh. Usurps more than one-fourth 
of the Council. The members are 
appointed for life. Whenever a va- 
cancy occurs, the Great Council elects 
the new member from three candi- 
dates, appointed by the suffrages of 
tl\e inhabitants ot the Prefecture, 
Which the deceased member repre- 
sented; and only those can be elected, 

" whose property amounts to twenty 
thousand francs, about £833. sterl- 
ing. The Great Council discusses 
and regulates all subjects of general 
Administration; but the execution 
of its decrees, and all the Executive 


power of Government, are confided 
to the Little Council , which is sub- 
divided into two sectipns, each com- 
posed of thirteen members. The 
first section, called the Council of 
State, is, properly speaking, the 
body in which public power is Vested. 
— The second section, constituting 
a Court of Appeal, decides, finally, 
upon pecuniary matters, and the 
application of the penal laws. These 
two sections sit and deliberate sepa- 
rately, except in cases of propositions 
of law, or capital punishments : — 
then they unite, and the affair, in 
either case, is discussed before the 
Great Council. There have been 
examples, and one very recently is 
related by the author, when* the 
Great Council remitted the punish- 
ment of death, pronounced by the 
Little Council. It must be observed, 
that this last tribunal, though in- 
vested with the highest executive 
power, only exercises tliis power in 
suits where there is more tliau four 
thousand francs depending. At the 
head of the twp Councils, and of 
the Republic, arc two “ Avoveus,” 
elected for life, the same as the Coun- 
sellors. Tbe supreme power is divided 
between them, and each of them, in 
turn, exercises it every six months. 

The reigning “ Avoyer” (if this 
expression can be allowed in a Re- 
public,) presides over the Domicil 
of State, and becomes the bend of 
the Government. Another “Avoyer” 
presides over the Court of Appeal : 
public consideration i$ their only 
attribute of oflicc, and Ihev are not 
distinguished from their fellow-citi- 
zens but by their private fortune. 

Have the changes effected in the 
Constitution of Friburgh had any 
influence upon the prosperity of that 
Canton? From the description given 
by the author, of the character and 
industry of the inhabitants, and of 
the nature of the Administration, the 
affirmative as well as negative may 
be inferred. 

If the Government of Friburgh, 
can be condemned, it is for want of 
vigour, activity, and industry. — 
Much of the land is badly culti- 
vated ; the author was informed, 
that a great part was totally uncul- 
tivated. Industry and commerce are 
not more advanced: every thing lan- 
guishes,—^ every thin<*' is neglected 
in the Capital, though a Republican 
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Government is, in general, favour- 
able to emulation. The roads are 
badly kept up, and the country wants 
outlets, which might be easily pro- 
cured. ‘ ‘ 

The Government, with incredible 
indifference, has tolerated and even 
favoured the emigration of many 
families, which deprives the country 
of many of its most useful inhabit- 
ants. The Canton of Friburgh 
alone furnished nearly half the num- 
ber of the Swiss, who emigrated 
from Switzerland, and established 
themselves in Krazil, and yet the 
want of population is, in no part of 
the Hel vctic Confederation, more 
sensibly felt than in Friburgh. 

According to our author, this 
agricultural and commercial langour 
arises from the want of a more ex- 
tended public credit. The want of 
a Mortgage Bank deprives capital- 
ists of all security in their specula- 
tions, and their funds either remain 
unemployed, or increase the pros- 
perity of other Cantons, instead of 
enriching their own. This establish- 
ment has been several times proposed 
in the Council, and rejected by a 
timid majority. 

It would, however, be unjust, says 
the author, not to acknowledge, that 
the Administration has, in some re- 
spects, improved the state of this 
Canton, and shewn a little more 
public spirit. The Opposition, which 
shows itself in the Little Council 
and among tin* citizens, may become 
useful to the Republic, in contribut- 
ing to the creation of establishments, 
the very hope of which proves their 
importance. An example of this it 
has recently afforded, in the founda- 
tion of a Primary School. May it 
still continue to procure for its coun- 
try new resources and knowledge, as 
the author judiciously observes'; and 
may petty animosities be silenced by 
the voice of public gratitude ! 

7’he resources of the State of Fri- 
burgh are very few, and direct taxes 
are unknown. Every peasant enjoys 
the entire produce of the fields he has 
sown, and the vines he has planted. 
The resources of the Government 
consist in a few indirect and very 
small taxes, and these consist in 
duties on foreign productions, en- 
couraged by an unshackled trade; 
in hunting-grants; in duties on tim* 
Bur. Mag. VoL 83. 


her and mutation ; and this last has 
been nearly all redeemed. 

With such few resources, the Go- 
vernment could not defray the most 
indispensable expenses, not even 
those for which the taxes are levied, 
without th'j aid of the revenues, aris- 
ing from the public demesnes, which 
are entirely under the management 
of a Committee of Finance , esta- 
blished in the State Council ; which 
has the care of this national pro- 
perty, and appoints the collectors 
of the public inopey, and defrays all 
State expenses, rendering an account 
1o the Great Council. 

Independently of these resources, 
the city of Friburgh has common 
property of its own ; and its Munici- 
pal Council expends the revenue at 
their discretion, after having ob- 
tained the consent of the Council of 
State, and the approbation of the 
citizens, to whom, also, all the ac- 
counts are submitted. 

The author here observes, that in 
all Switzerland there is not a city, 
town, or petty hamlet, that has not 
some common property, which is 
used for the general benefit. From 
this circn instance arises that spirit 
of union and independence wnich 
constitutes the prosperity of the Hel- 
vetic Republics. The common pro- 
perty of the city of Friburgh is very 
great; that of Neufehntcl may be 
said to be immense; ami these re- 
venues arc always employed for the 
public good. I’lie building of the 
Primary School at Friburgh, and 
all the expenses of the establish- 
ment, have been defrayed out of the 
common property, without any aid 
from the Great or Little Council, 
except their consent. 

The city of Friburgh has no other 
guard than one troop, of about a 
hundred inen, taken from amongst 
the inhabitants, and paid by trie 
State ; about the same number of 
soldiers are stationed on the frontiers ' 
of the Republic; this is the only 
military force of a State which pro- 
duces, perhaps, more soldiers than 
several of the Swiss Cantons united. 
The mountains of Gruy^res, so re- 
nowned for cheese, are not less cele- 
brated for the fine and vigorous race 
of men which inhabits them; nearly 
a third of the Swiss living in France 
are natives of these mountains. 

2Q 
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The boundary, that divides the and the museum of natural history 
Cantons of Fri burgh and Berne, is is rich in Swiss productions ; almost 
nearly half way between the two ca- all the Alpine quadrupeds, as well as 
'pitals. firm/’ is a delightful city; minerals, arc collected there ; the au- 
not so lunch in itself, as for its situ- thor, nevertheless, thinks that the Pa- , 
ation and the beautiful country which risian museum possesses a still larger 
surrounds it. The city consists of quantity of these Helvetic wonders, 
one street of extreme length and The botanical garden, laid out sonic 
proportionate, width, with smaller years ago by M. Wittcnbach, will 
.streets crossing it at right angles, still less hear a comparison with the 
< )n both sides are rows of houses royal garden at Paris. Berne pos- 
luiiit on the same plan, raised upon sesses an academy, which was new 
large arcades, with a space between modelled on a more extensive scale, 
them and the public road, covered at the beginning of the present een- 
by porticoes, so that foot passengers tnry; M. School is the professor of 
are sheltered from the sun and rain : history and common law : theologi- 
this advantage is obscured by the cal studies are cultivated with great 
dtilness resulting from tine uuifor- success; hut the study of the belles 
mity of such buildings, and their letters does not prevail much with 
heavy and gothic appearance. A the government or the people of 
canal of fresh water flows through Berne. 

the middle of the streets, intercepted What most astonish and charm 
at regular distances by fountains, the traveller at Berne, and what are 
which are not, as is generally the at the same time a constant source of 
case, vain and superfluous ornaments, novelty and enjoyment to its citizens, 
hut objects of utility, administering are the pleasant and magnificent 
to the wants of a numerous popula- public walks. The author gives a 
thin, and productive of general sa- delightful description of them, to 
lubrity: so that, perhaps, there is no which we must refer our readers, 

< ity in the world so clean as Berne, confining ourselves to that called the 
hi general, the author judiciously Petit Bastion, which, in the evening, 
remarks, the salutary luxury of inspires a peculiar interest, 
fountains is no where greater, nor In the large ami deep ditches, 
conducted with less exponse than in which surround the eminence on 
Switzerland : the number of springs which the Petit Bastion is built, the 
which run from the glaciers and Government has erected different 
mountains, furnish the natural means machines to exercise the strength 
of distributing fresh water every and agility of the young people, 
where. Berne possesses few monu- There the young Bernese gather fo- 
ments adapted to flatter the pride of gethcr in groups, and employ the 
the citizens, or to excite the vain evening hours in active amusements 
curiosity of travellers. The Catlic- and salutary exercise. Thus, in this 
dral, a gothic edifice of the twelfth Republic*, a useful direction is given 
century offers nothing remarkable, to infantine plays; tlie State provid- 
ing that austere simplicity which ing amusement for the young, and 
pervades the city : the gates alone, pleasure for the old, with equal soli- 
ori gin ally built by the Duke of Ze- citude. 

ringben, founder of Berne, and re- One thing only in the city of Berne 
built towards the middle of the last displeased our author, because it 
century, are quite in the modern presented a disgusting disparity to 
taste : all the other edifices in Berne the general appearance of public 
are impressed with the same charao- prosperity : troops of male and fe- 
ter of public utility, and noble and male malefactors, yoked to a dung- 
severe simplicity : the buildings, con- cart with iron chains, and employed 
turning specimens of natural history from morning to night in clearing 
and the arts, are constructed witn the streets from dirt. This afflicting 
gjpeat solidity ; which, however, does spectacle of human degradation is 
Sot altogether exclude elegance ; the particularly distressing amongst a 
a* interior ornaments, especially, are of free people. Is there, he adds, no 
Jlexquisitc taste. The public library other means of making them un- 
Sj* not numerous, but is well chosen ; dergo the punishment 'due to their 
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The Emigrant . 


crimes than in the heart of their me- 
tropolis ? 

The environs of Berne present 
some objects worthy of attention to 
the traveller, such as the celebrated 
tomb of Madame Langhans, of which 
the author gives a description. The 
author mentions the establishments 
of rural economy, founded by M. 
Fcllenbcrg. Hofwil, the chief of 
these establishments, is not only a 
school for labourers, but their foun- 
der lias united all the trades neces- 
sary to agriculture. The instruments 
of 'husbandry they make use of, 
most of which were invented by the 
founder, and amongst them a drill- 
plough of easy and simple mecha- 
nism, which lie ploughed his land 
with, are manufactured in their own 
shops. The population of Hofwil 
increases every day; and in a few 
years M. F ellenberg’s establishment 
will be a flourishing village. An 
inn has been built in the neighbour- 
hood ; and, though very large, it will 
scarcely hold the strangers whom 
the reputation of M. Fcllenbcrg at- 
tracts. Thus the industry ot one 
man has changed entirely the face 
of the country. Hofwil also con- 
tains a school upon an extensive and 
me tl Judical plan, there arc at pre- 


sent a hundred boarders, most of 
them of the first families inOermany, 
Russia, and England. Thirty-five 
professors are attached to this school, 
who, in the midst of a desolate 
couhtrv, and a soil formerly quite 
uncultivated, enjoy all the pleasures 
an opulent city could afford. But 
what is still more honourable to the 
heart aud learning of M. Fcllenbcrg 
is, a free agricultural school, where 
thirty orphans, from the age of five 
years, are taken /rom the lowest 
class of people and receive ail ele- 
mentary anil practical education, 
calculated to make them honest men, 
and excellent farmers. The quadri- 
ennial division of arable lands, and 
other methods adopted by 1M. Fel- 
lonbcrg, have met with many obsta- 
cles, and may, observes the author, 
be liable to some inconveniences ; but 
tin* voice of critics must be silent 
before the benedictions of the poor. 
M. Fellenberg has not introduced 
the system of mutual instruction in- 
to either of his schools ; and though 
endowed with an inventive genius, 
which induced him to reform the 
system of rural economy, he makes 
innovations in nothing but agricul- 
ture. 

(To be concluded in our next.) 


THE EMIGRANT. 

7’ igf sails arc spread, the anchor weighed. 
The vessel on her way nroeeeds ; 

And keenest thoughts possess his soul. 

As Albion’s smiling shore recedes. 

He says, “ No more that happy land. 
That liappv country shall l see; 

Ye hills that oft have blest my sight. 
With what rapidity ye flee.” 

Ami when the ocean intervenes. 

When every traee is lost to view. 

Compelled, with tearful eye, lie bids 
To England’s shores a long adieu. 

The breeze impelling bears away 
The vessel, gay, the billows o’er; 

Or storms and angry winds arise. 

And fright him with their fearful roar. 

Further from England as be goes, 

Still closer to his heart it clings ; 

TJie hhppy days he there has spent. 

To view his painting fancy brings: 
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Displays the cot or busy town. 

The verdant mead or flowery vale; 

Or tells his woes to distant friends, 

Or listens to the fire-side tale. 

The ship, the sky,*the rolling waves, 

His contemplation every day ; 

Unless a distant sail pass by. 

Which for old England bends her way. 

The sight again reuews his grief, 

Again he feels each parting pain ; 

“TJo happiness!” he thinks they go. 

As swift they plough the foaming main. — 

Why, foolish man, thy country leave > 

Was it the pressure of the times ? 

No flowers of consolation grow, 

Or bud, or bloom, in foreign climes. 

Thy home! where’er that home may be, 
Tliy friends ! whatever may lie their state. 
Would prove a balm to heal thy woes, 

A shelter from the storms of fate. 

England ! my country and my home. 

Thou only shall my heart possess; 

Thou wilt my every sorrow soothe. 

And steal a pang from each distress. 

England ! the envy of the world ; 

England 1 of mighty power and name; 
England ! a Briton’s proudest boast, 

A British muse shall speak thy fame — 

Thy beauteous scenes, thy fruitful soil. 

Thy customs, manners, and thy laws; 
Thy statesmen wise, thy warriors brave. 
Shall be the theme of his applause. 

The splendour of the Eastern courts. 

The fragrauce of Arabia’s gale : 

Fair Asia’s groves, or Afric’s plains. 

To wean my heart from England fail. 

Ohio’s banks, Columbia’s wilds. 

Sublime, majestic, though they be, 

"Yield not the pleasure or delight. 

An English landscape gives to me. 

England ! my country and my home. 
Thou only shalt possess my heart ; 

I love thy laws and government. 

And from thee may I never part ! 


A. 
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THE LAST WISH OF RAYMOND THE ROMANTIC. 

THE APPARITION. 

“ Be lliou a spirit of health or goblin damned : 

Bring with thee airs from heaven, or blasts from hell : 

Be thy intents wicked or charitable, 

Thou coin’st in such a questionable shape, 


That I will speak to thee.” 


Whether the souls of the depart- 
ed can visit the living has been long* 
a matter of doubt and dispute; yet 
the universality of the opinion seems, 
in some degree, to countenance it. 
There is a strange longing* in hu- 
man nature after the fearful and ter- 
rible secrets of the grave, that would 
fain acquire knowledge of the state 
we are hereafter doomed to he pla- 
ced in : that this curiosity should be 
damped with fear is not to be won- 
dered at. The feeling of dim horror 
that must accompany any communi- 
cation with a being, which we know 
to have Ikm n once as ourselves, but 
of which we know nothing either as 
to its nature, its power, or its intent : 
the idea of cor. option, of fear, of 
mystery, and tenor which is associ- 
ated with such thoughts, lend inten- 
sity to horror, and clothe even the 
loathsomeness of the charnel-house 
in more hideous apparelling ; the 
idea of which is abhorrence, the re- 
ality distraction. J valtie not the 
ridiculous stories and feigned proofs 
ofGIavil, and such writers; but the 
doubting of such a man as Johnson 
may shield from contempt another, 
who may believe in such appear- 
ances. 

Mv liealtb bad been greatly in- 
jured by my last adventure in the 
mountain ; indeed so much, that I 
expected not, and scarce hoped to 
recover; the fierce, ardent spirit of 
Raymond was at length quelled ; 
but I longed once more ere 1 closed 
my mortal career, to view again my 
native Zetland : when once I bad 
thought of this, my mind was like 
an electric flash darting from one 
object to another; all things assum- 
ed a brighter and more favorable ap- 
pearance, and my heart yearned and 
anted for the hour when I should 
ehold, shrouded in all its misty 
glory, the land of wind and storm. 


Shakspcarc. 


As i lay on my conch, in a small Do- 
minican Convent at Naples, to which 
I had been conveyed through the 
burning ashes of the volcano, by a 
poor brother of that order, T dream- 
ed of home and of happiness; 1 fan- 
cied myself once more listening to 
the mighty weltering of the ocean, 
as it dashed its huge waxes in defi- 
ance against the rocks of my native 
shore; I heard again the war of that 
tremendous night-wind that appals 
the heart of every Zetlander, as he 
coners shuddering in his small ha- 
bitation ; deeming that the terrible 
king of storms is abroad, shaking 
his all-covering xvings; and I thought 
I was again scaling the dizzy steps 
I have so often trod in quest of the 
eggs of sea-fowl; and beheld, fiom 
the rustling precipice, the eiernal 
lashing and rushing of the boiling 
sea beneath. Terrific as these vi- 
sions xvere in themselves, my heart 
felt gladdened in the idea that 1 xvas 
treading no foreign strand; and 
that if I perished, the breeze that 
ga\ r e life to my brethren, xvould re- 
ceive my latest sigh. 

As 1 passed through one of the 
great piazzas or squares of the city, 
1 met my friend Rudolph Feldspar, 
of the Mermaid, xvho seemed de- 
lighted and surprised to sec me; hut, 
greatly grieved to perceive the won- 
derful change that the harassing 
cares of my xvild life had made upon 
my constitution, I informed him of 
my strange adventures, and expres- 
sed to him the great desire I had to 
re-visit Zetland ; he said that he him- 
self was about to sail almost imme- 
diately for England, and thence, 
after some slight preparation, he 
should direct tits course homeward. 
“ Rut perhaps,” said lie, “ you will 
join me;” and as he .spoke, he ad- 
vanced toxx r ards me, and taking my 
arm xve proceeded onwards. “ You 
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must know,” said be, “there is a 
spectacle exhibited this day in the 
city which is rather of a singular 
kind* and will, perhaps, amuse you; 
prayers arc this day offered at the 
shrine of St. Januarius, their patron 
saint, in the great cathedral ; come, 
you must with me, they will be about 
it even now; wc must, if possible, 
contrive to banish this despondency. 
This St.Januariusofthcirs,” continu- 
ed Feldspar, “you must knows suffer- 
ed martyrdom about the end of the 
third century ; and while the execu- 
tioner was performing the act of deca- 
pitation, some pious personage I think 
caught about an ounce of his blood, 
which has been preserved, without 
its decreasing, ever since.” I smiled 
at his jocularity; and he was con- 
tinuing, when we perceived an im- 
mense multitude moving on towards 
the great cathedral, and made haste 
to join them : we found that it con- 
sisted chiefly of people of the first 
rank in Naples, headed by the bre- 
thren of the different religious orders; 
amongst the most conspicuous of 
which were the Franciscans, the 
Augustines, and the JJominicans; 
and followed by an immense con- 
course of the Lazaroni, who had 
flocked from their caverns at Pensi- 
lippo, to be spectators of the scene. 
Before this melee walked the chief 
priest in his pontificials, bearing 
upon a velvet cushion, richly orna- 
mented with gold, the costly vial 
containing a solid dark looking sub- 
stance resembling coagulated blood : 
upon this he looked with the deepest 
marks of veneration and awe, and 
the band of monks seemed to re- 
gard it with feelings of pride and ex- 
ultation. The tops of the houses, 
which were principally of stone, and 
flat-roofed, together with the balco- 
nies, were thronged with spectators, 
who bowed as the sacred relic passed 
them; indeed, the miracle about to 
be performed was considered as one 
of the great of great by the Neapo- 
litans. 

The Cathedral of Naples, though 
built in the gothic style of architec- 
ture, is, nevertheless, a splendid and 
magnificent building; and the first 
view of it, awful and imposing; the 
darkt*&ud imbrowned walls cast a 
glootny and solemn shade over the 
wrole of the inside, and scarcely rc- 
jpil the du*ky recesses, wherein are 


lodged the dim and reverend figures 
of the saints : as you gaze around, 
with eves determined to penetrate 
through the mysterious twilight that 
reigns over here, you may discern 
occasionally a half-closed door, pro- 
bably leading to some haunt of reli- 
gious fanaticism, the sight of which 
wakens strange feelings of curiosity 
and awe. 

We soon' arrived at this reverend 
pile ; and 1 was witness to a specta- 
cle which, though termed by Addi- 
son a bungling performance, certain- 
ly very much affected me : as we 
entered, the organ was playing a 
low solemn music, which rolled 
deeply along, and was answered a- 
gain by sounds, like the whisperings 
of a spirit, made by the crowd, who 
waited in the intense agony of su- 
perstition for the, in their eyes, 
preternatural event. From the Ca- 
thedral, after the priest had uttered 
a low prayer, a few, amongst whom 
I was admitted, passed through a 
private door, and entered the chapel 
of the saint; where 1 saw a sumptu- 
ous press, with folding doors of sil- 
ver, which being opened, there gush- 
ed forth a strong perfume ; and I 
beheld, cased in a large bust of sil- 
ver, studded with jewels and stones 
of an immense value, what I was 
told was the head of St Januarius; 
this was carefully lifted up and car- 
ried hack to the Cathedral, where 
the Chief Priest had remained. Upon, 
the approach of this sacred effigy, 
he knelt down, took the vial in his 
hands, and uttered a low prayer for 
protection against the mountains, 
and thunks for the late deliverance. 
I contemplated him with interest; 
for he was, indeed, a fine and vener- 
able picture. A few hoary locks 
fell down his back as he knelt, and 
he strained his eyes heavenward in 
the frenzy of devotion. There was a 
wildness, a tincture of belief in the 
miracle lie expected to be performed, 
that sat upon his countenance, and 
gave a peculiar expression to his fine 
features ; around him stood the peo- 
ple, gazing with fear, reverence, and 
expectation upon him; and the low r 
breaking and impressive sound of the 
organ completed the scene. Sud- 
denly he rose, apparently in an ex- 
tasy of joy — “Our prayer is granted 
my children,” said he; “behold!” 
— he held the vial 4t»wards them’— 
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the blood was liquified — tin* miracle 
was accomplished. Never did I hear 
any thing’ to equal the expressions of 
joy which the deluded multitude ut- 
tered: the air was rent with their 
shouts, and nothing was heard but 
blessings and exclamations of as- 
tonishment : a thousand benedictions 
were showered upon the head of the 


father; and they believed that all 
their wishes hatd been granted, and 
all their prayers heard. 

This tumult was somewhat allayed 
by a full burst of the organ ; and a 
chorus of voices, from some unseen 
persons, chaunted the following 
hymn 


HYMN TO SAINT JANUARIES. 

Oh ! listen thou saint of the mountain of flame ; 

Oh ! list to the suppliants who call on thy name; 

Thou hast saved us from earthquake, and tempest, and lire, 
Eet the song of our praises be higher and higher! 

Oh ! give to the blood of the vial to flow 
As it did in thy veins, while a mortal below ; 

As a signal, a promise, a covenant, a sign, 

That the grace on the sons of thy children shall shine. 

It is done— it is done — and the streaming drops flow ; 

Let, the accents of praises he heard from below. 

To the saint who has saved us from peril and flame, 

To the saint of the mountain, give praise to his name! 


As the last stiaindied away in the 
echoes of the (!.i I. Mlral, the rush of 
the crowd, who were absolutely elec- 
trified, ami who seemed determined, 
though it should he at the expense 
of their lives, to see the holy blood, 
urns tremendous; indeed so pow- 
erful, that by the violence of the 
first shock. Feldspar and I were se- 
parated ; and every one was so close- 
ly jammed together, that it was quite 
impossible to move : it was at this 
moment that t felt a slight pressure 
on my shoulder ; and a voice in low 
hut deep accents whispered in my ear, 
“ Raymond! remember your pledge.” 
— I shuddered — the voice thrilled 
through me — my blood ran hack to 
my heart. I had heard the voice, it 
resembled George Harvey's, though 
it was deeper. I endeavoured to 
gain a sight of the mysterious speak- 
er, hut it was impossible ; my arms 
were fast squeezed to my sides, and 
I could not turn my head : horrible 
ideas rushed into my mind — the 
excessive pressure, the heat of the 
place, and my weak state of body 
overpowered me. I felt myself 
growing weaker and weaker. I 
ottered a feeble cry for help, and 
fainted. m 


I had been conveyed to Feldspar’s 
lodgings in the city ; from whence, 
as soon as my health permitted, we 
set sail for England. We weighed 
anchor under the most favourable 
circumstances ; but I shall not at- 
tempt to describe it ; it would be 
superfluous, tedious, and monoto- 
nous ; it was like all others, — 

w Alternate sun, alternate showers 

and descriptions, by much more skil- 
ful hands, would equally apply to it ; 
one thing, ho wever, happened, whith 
is too important to be omitted. 

One evening we were suddenly 
becalmed : not a breath of air could 
be felt, and the vessel floated si- 
lently upon the vast and stirless sea. 
She seemed a huge, solitary thing 
upon a boundless plain, where silence 
ever brooded. 1 never saw so dead 
a calm : the sailors crowded and 
huddled together, and shook their 
beads, and said it boded no good. 
The moon was shining calm and 
bright, high in the vaulted heavens, 
and flooded the blue water with her 
beams, which reflected them like po- 
lished silver. I stood near the stern, 
and contemplated, with inexpressible 
feelings, this novel scene. As 1 gazed, 
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I felt a soft and melancholy languor 
steal ovenne. I felt that delicious sad- 
ness which 1 had before experienced, 
when listening to the soft song of the 
Bucentunri, as I reclined in the gal- 
ley that bore me over the moonlight 
waves of the Adriatic. Suddenly, as 
1 watched, a strain hurst upon my 
ears, wilder than any thing I had 


ever heard, accompanied as with the 
winding of a thousand horns, and 
the clashing of cymbals. It swell- 
ed from softness to command, and 
thrilled through the ears of every 
one. Nothing was visible, nor could 
I exactly tell whether the sounds 
proceeded from the water or the 
air. 


SONG OF THE WATER SPIRITS. 

Retire! Retire! 

For in his chariot the mighty Spirit, 

That docs the blue depths of Ocean inherit, 
fs passing by. 

Retire! Retire! 

For this night llic Sea-King shall 
Hold his stupendous Uarnival 

Upon the trembling sea. 

Retire ! Retire ! 

For ’tis not given to mortal eye 
The secrets of the deep to try. — 

Retire, or perish ! 


We listened in fear and astonish- 
ment. to this appalling command, 
and exclamations of terror were 
heard on all sides. The first con- 
sideration was, how we were to 
avoid the danger threatened, when 
the sea assumed an appearance that 
strangely contrasted with the slum- 
bering quietude it had before ex- 
hibited. At about the distance of 
a mile, from where the vessel lay, 
there suddenly swelled a wave, which 
towered up to the sky, and seemed 
threatening defiance against the hea- 
vens ; , it. rolled onwards like a giant 
in his pride, glorying in his immen- 
sity, and kissed, as it passed, the 
smiling face of the firmament. All 
were chilled to the heart, for we 
doubted not that destruction was 
inevitable. How could it be avoided 
— there was no retreating ; there w as 
not wind enough to crisp the sea, 
much more to stir a sail. It ad- 
vanced slowly and steadily on ; and 
distant sounds of tumult and revelry 
were heard, hut near us, all was as 
tiahn and placid as before ; like the 
treacherous desert wave, that smiles 
it lures on to death. Each one 
stood irresolute, gazing on the 
mgbty moving thing-, expert of 


death, yet unable to avoid it, like 
the fair victim of the sea monster. 

I alone felt all the power and gran- 
deur of the scene* my life was a 
straw to me; and I watched its ap- 
proach with mixed emotions of awe 
and hope. The noise of strange 
music and song now w axed louder 
and louder as the vast billow ad- 
vanced ; it rolled on, nearer and 
nearer ; we could now perfectly see 
it ; it w r as one immense sheet of 
water, like an arch, stretching for 
miles, that east its dark shadow 
over us. In it, forms stranger and 
wilder than thought can conceive, or 
ivords describe, danced and plunged 
about. In the centre, upon a throne 
of purest chrystal, emitting rays 
brighter than those of the sun, sat 
an enormous figure, the like whereof 
was never seen. Mis head was as 
that of a hull, in which one eye 
glared like a meteor; and his huge 
body, clothed in scales, that gleamed 
like" burning gold. Upon his right 
hand, holding for' a spear the spiral 
lance of the sea unicorn, frowned 
the dark form of the Miner of Zeller- 
field, clad in armour of the most 
beautiful gems, each of them worth 
an empire ; on Jis left, a Spirit, , 
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beautiful and terrible as sin, arrayed 
in a vest of green shells, with flashing 
eyes and glowing hair, bore the bow 
of Time, for eternity seemed written 
upon it. These were girded round 
as with the darkling embryo of 
storms, all ready to rush forth at 
their command. Behind and around 
them, in all directions, whirled a 
host of spirits, decked out, in the 
most brilliant manner. Some ap- 
peared mounted on dolphins and 
sharks ; others resting upon the 
continued fountain which sprung 
from the nostrils of the whale ; 
others darted javelins, made of the 
tusks of the hippopotamus, in mock 
warfa re, at each other ; and eternal ly 
sounds were produced from conchs 
of tine most singular form, terrible, 
yet <»rand. Here rolled the immense 
floundering form of the leviathan, 
the shaggy sea lion, the tusked wal- 
rus, and the fleshy blubber fish: — 
all the monsters of the deep seemed 
called into action. It was now almost 
upon us, when 1, stung to despera- 
tion, and determined to do some- 
thing ere 1 perished, seized a small 
harpoon, and running to the end of 
the vessel which fronted this tre- 
mendous host, threw it with all my 
might at the form of the Miner. 
So true was my aim, that it pierced 
him exactly in the centre of his tem- 
ples; our crew set up a wild shout 
of horror at the deed, but the con- 
sequence was astonishing : the vast 
wave sunk and subsided immediately, 
and one loud wail echoed from the 
sea to the sky. All became as black 
as midnight, and the air, thick, 
choaking, and almost palpable — 
Nothing could he seen for a yard 
before us ; a general commotion took 
place ; and, in the darkness, many 
fell overboard ; it was, indeed, a 
night of terror: low bursts from the 
sea : the weltering of the waves : 

) ravers. groans, and curses, were 
icard everywhere. Could the heart 
of iyan bear long such an accumula- 
tion of horror ? Blit the worst was 
yet to come. — The black overhang- 
ing canopy of clouds, that muffled 
up the beautiful, sky, were rent open . 
at once, and a broad streak of dusky 
lurid light spread from one extremity 
to the other; it was of a deep blood- 
red colour, and reflected every thing 
like a mirror: in it we could see* 
Eur. Mag. Vol. 82. 


the ocean, working and lashing itself, 
to foam like a boiling cauldron ; and 
the ship, like a lost thing, feebly 
encountering the rage of the world 
of waters. Streams of light now 
gushed from the clouds, that, like 
pillars, supported the glaring sky ; 
and we saw, as it were, a fleet mov- 
ing towards us, in the form of a 
crescent. The spectral thing ad- 
vanced, and we lielield on board 
stately warriors, as pale and as cold- 
looking as marble, with fisted eyes 
and motionless limbs ; they passed 
by on each side of us, with unbroken 
order, in all thcir'terriblc pomp. — 
Then, again, the ocean rolled up, 
and swallowed us ; the figures we 
had seen before, danced their terri- 
ble dances, and sung and revelled, 
and dashed about in the waves, till 
one tremendous clash shook heaven 
and ocean. Forms came striding 
on towards us, and sunk, of every 
shape and magnitude: headless and 
horrible monsters extended their 
arms to seize us, and the teeth of 
the sea lions glistened to devour us. 
These things vanished each instant, 
and their places were as quickly sup- 
plied : but the water soon stifled us, 
and took away all perception. 

When I recovered from the long 
insensibility into which I had fallen, 
I found myself lying on a rough 
wave-worn rock, and heard the sea 
dashing beside me. 1 looked around? 
1 had been thrown l»y the waves into 
a vast cavern, whose extent, by rea- 
son of the impenetrable darkness, 
1 could not discern ; itwas extremely 
lofty, and the crags that jutted down 
seemed like outstretched hands, ready 
to bear me away. It gradually 
widened and expanded from the nar- 
row entrance, near which I lay, into 
prodigious width and height. A rapid 
stream of salt water rushed furiously 
past at my feet, and, joining with 
some other currents which forced 
themselves through similar inter- 
stices in the rock, was dashed down 
in an immense fall, whose roarings 
and hello wings, like those of some 
enraged giant, were echoed and re- 
echoed by the deep and spirit-like 
voices of the lofty cavern. 

I lay here awhile, ruminating 
upon the prodigies I had lately been 
a witness of, .and upon means of 
escape from my perilous situation, 
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which I well know con Id ofnly be 
effected by exertion, and, therefore, 
■ determined to set about it instantly, 
ere another relapse should preclude 
.all rhanee of success. The darkness 
which enveloped every thing’, at once 
prevented me from choosing* to pe- 
netrate deeper into the cavern, so 
J resolved to look to the entrance. 
I found great difficulty in raising 
myself; my limbs were stiffened 
, and cramped by the moist cold stone, 
and 1 had likewise sustained innu- 
merable bruises, by being thrown 
against the sharp rocks, so that it 
was no easy matter for me to crawl 
along, even at a slow pace. This 
platform of rocks. 1 found, shelved 
down to the sea; which rose con- 
siderably higher than the entranre, 
and only could force itself in by 
A Small aperture, through which it 

f ished to the cataract. Weak as 
was, I scarcely hesitated a mo- 
ment, hut rousing every energy, 
and collecting every remaining por- 
tion of strength, l dived through 
the narrow chasm; I cut through 
the waves as long as my breath 
lasted, and when I rose high above 
the water, was greeted by the sheen 
of the bright sun aud the blue 
heavens. I looked towards the land ; 
crags and precipices met my eye every 
where; I however swam on: escape 
from death, which had appeared in 
the gloomy place I had just left to 
be yawning for me, gavq rue hope 
and spirits, and vigour. 1 prayed 
for deliverance, nor were my prayers 
unheard. Between a narrow slip or 
cleft of two rocks, I perceived green 
fields ; my heart leaped within me : 

I swam towards it ; t crawled up the 
sides with a preternatural strength ; 

I rushed through the opening; l 
bounded on the field ; I gave one 
look, but that one was sufficient ; 
f knew, I knew where I was: I saw 
my own dear Zetland; hut it was 
too much: I Tainted. 

The first words that I heard ut- 
tered after this' was from a well 
known voice, — u flow are ye, my 
. brave heart ?” 

1 looked up: I knew the fine 
venerable features : the smile tem- 
pered with sorrow : the keen blue 
> ^y e > tba* had somewhat lost its fire: 

. the scant grey locks; It was my old 
' friend, Martin Sin filer . 


1 raised myself as well as I could 
from my resting place ; I seized his 
hand; and, in an almost inarticulate 
voice, exclaimed, r-“ Martin!” 

We both were equally affected, and 
there was a long dead pause, which 
was at length broken by Martin — 
“ Raymond, 1 rejoice, yet 1 sorrow 
to see ye — ye are sairly — sairly al- 
tered -many a wearisome care ye 
inannha’ had sin ye left ns, to have 
wrinkled that once smooth brow, and 
grizzled that black hair. Ye hue 
seen nae common perils.” 1 mourn- 
fully replied in the affirmative, and 
informed him of the cxtiaordimuy 
manner in which i found myself cast 
into the cavern at Zetland, when the 
storm had happened far off in the 
Atlantic. 

Skelder shook his head : “ You 
were wrecked off our coast,” said lie ; 
u Feldspar’s vessel is too well known 
here not to he easily recognized. 
Three nights since it was seen ho- 
vering among the blue mists about 
a mile from the shore ; it came near- 
er, 'but mist and darkness clouded 
round it. We got upon the rocks to 
watch her motions, for the weather 
was hazy, and every thing boded the 
coming storm. We wondered that 
she sent out no boat, for she floated 
along and never cast anchor. Pre- 
sently a growling squally wind 
arose, and all the clouds rolled out, 
and darkened the whole face of the 
sky : the sea swelled and splashed 
the black crags upon the beach : 
night drew on, and it was an awful 
one; hut the ship never sent out a 
boat. 

“ We saw the poor labouring and 
struggling thing tossed by foaming 
breakers: such a skirling and roar- 
ing there never was, and such flash- 
ing and gleaming of lightning: and 
then the howling of the wind, and 
the pattering of the sleety rain ; but 
the greedy waves soon sucked in 
their victim : they cast themselves 
up, and gloried over, as she \ycnt 
down, — poor fated souls ! We heard 
their shrieks and cries, but could 
not help them. Feldspar buffeted 
the waters a moment, but it was un- 
availing ; he was dashed against yon 
red rook, and his head cloven in 
twain.” 

Such then had been the fate of the 
valiant, the daring the heroic Feld- 
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spar; a man whose sense of honour, 
whose generosity of spirit, and whose 
frank and free humour was unequal- 
led; I loved him as a brother. 

Old Martin here paused ; and his 
emotions were so overpowering, that 
he rushed out of the apartment. I 
wept at the fate of my friend like an 
infant ; and soon fretted myself into 
a slumber which, contrary to my ex- 
pectations, was sound aiui refreshing’. 

1 awoke from some cause or 
other about the middle of the night, 
nor did 1 again feel inclined to sleep ; 
J therefore raised myself ujj on 
my truckle bed and looked around. 
The* mild beams of the moon flooded 
round the small chamber, and ren- 
dered every thing plain and dis- 
I in el. It was lmng round with 
nets and small plaited spears, 
with here and there a dusty 
seal-skin cap and blue jacket ; and 
on the floor wore laid some rudely* 
fashioned chests and other lumber. 
As I was gazing upon these objects, 
* inanimate tractors of the soul,’ as 
some one would call them, and think- 
ing upon my own fishing* exploits, 1 
cast a rateless glance towards the 
foot of the bed; — all the blood cur- 
dled in my \ein . is J saw in a slip 
of v. an moonlight, that gushed 
through tin* narrow window, the 
figure of Heorgc linney ; he stood 
there even as i hud known him when 
alive, only pale as a corse, and 
moveless ; his eyes were* fixed and 
unmeaning, and a dim blue lambent 
fire seemed to encircle him round like 
a halo, hut his dress was exactly the 
Kime, and his hair, — his blaek and 
crisped locks, — divided in the centre, 
still grew and curled: not a feature 
was altered ; hut there was something 
about him that breathed of the grave; 
something that caused all the; flesh to 
creep on my bones : my eyes were 
fixed intensely on his, and a damp 
cold sweat burst out on my brow : I 
tried in vain to utter a word, my fa- 
culties were entranced and enchained 
.in horror, and my tongue stuck fast 
to the roof of my mouth ; at last, 
by a mighty effort, I compelled my- 
self to speak, and though it was ipi- 
likt; the sound of any thing earthly, 
hollow and rattling, it was suflirient. 
“ Harvey,” said 1. The shade 
came nearer ; it seemed a thing of 
air .* so light, so noiseless, that l 
could not hear its approach : it stood 


by me, and smiled upon me. “ Ray- 
mond,” said it, iri a soft musical 
voice.*, — so soft, indeed, that 1 never 
heard its like, save in the Wuthings 
of the summer-wind over an EoHfm 
lyre, — u Raymond, I may now* visit 
thee ; my pledge is now also redeem- 
ed ; 1 would have been with you 
sooner, hut it was not permitted me. 
There has been a fearful strife for 
ye, Raymond, but your good fates 
have got the better; the demon who 
has so long persecuted yon, will now 
trouble you no more. There have 
things occurred, hut I may not re- 
veal them ; your good and your evil 
deeds have been weighed in the; ba- 
lance ; had they been found wanting 
— but you shall see as far as my 
power extends; arise, and follow me.” 

1 obeyed him. W e passed through 
another apartment, there lay old 
Nkelder sleeping; his breathing 
seemed, however, to stop : and the 
hair bristled up on the hack of the 
whining dog that lay at his feet, as 
the spirit passed. The door flew 
open, and we stood in the open air; 
we passed along till we eame to a 
remarkably green patch of ground. 
Here the spirit paused ; 1 watched its 
slow and solemn movements in 
speechless awe. It raised its head 
upwards toward heaven, and that 
smiling heaven seemed to grow' 
brighter as the pure and etherial be- 
ing gazed upon it. The ground at 
our feet now began to move and 
tremble, the grass blades untwined 
and separated, and a yawning chasm 
lay open before us ; 1 looked down 
it; it seemed a gradual sloping de- 
scent, as far as it w'as visible, to 
which there w r as no termination. 
The spirit descended, and 1 follow- 
ed ; wo passed on long in utter dark- 
ness, and seemed to lie penetrating 
the very bowels of the earth, w’hcu 
suddenly a dazzling brilliant .flash 
of light burst upon us, almost too 
intense for mortal eye to hear; we 
still kept on, and the light grew 
brighter and brighter, ana the fis- 
sure in the earth widened each in- 
stant. We now emerged into a vast 
illimitable hall, silunl, but shining 
wilh reflected light ; it was hot and 
stifling ; but no sounds were heard, 
not so much as the tread of my foot- 
steps; it seemed the hall of 'death. 
The vasty walls were of clear bright 
beaming chrysfcal, and one immense 
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column of the same substance de- 
scended from the roof to the floor. 
To this, girdled with brazen chains, 
was fastened in y bated foe, the Miner, 
of a huge .size, and foaming and 
struggling with impotent rage ; 
whei/lie beheld me. Ins efforts were 
terrible : bis eyes glared : and he 
churned and gnashed his teeth, and 
shook his everlasting chains ; but he 


could not break his bonds, and he 
shrunk back in sullen and moody 
silence. The spirit gazed upon me, 
“ Thy foe is fast for ever,” said it ; 
“ he shall pursue thee no longer ; 
thou art safe: remember this, and 
live. Farewell.” The spirit — the en- 
tombed prison sunk, and I found 
myself lying near the cottage of old 
Martin S holder. 


METEMPSYCOK1S; OR, THE DOCTRINE OF TIIE TRANS 
MIGRATION OF SOULS. 


It is well known that the Me* 
tempsycosis, or the doctrine of the 
transmigration of the soul into the 
body of some animal, is believed in 
several Pagan nations. Pythagoras, 
who taught this doctrine, derived it 
from Egypt, or the Indies. Those, 
who profess it, think that their 
future state will be happy or miser- 
able, according to their conduct 
whilst they continued in their hu- 
man shape. 

The Bramins pretend to under- 
stand a science, called Kurremhn/- 
pavh , by which they divine the cha- 
racter of a man in his first state of 
existence, and they prescribe a par- 
ticular expiation for every crime. 
This art is divided into four kinds, 
and several examples of each may 
be found in the Ai/rm A liberty, from 
which are taken the following ex- 
tracts : — 

<c Diseases which are the punish- 
ments for crimes committed in a past 
state ; 

u Losing the use of the limbs is 
the punishment for having killed a 
Bra min. Treatment.— Make the sick, 
person take a tolah of gold, in the 
shape of a horse, and distribute it in 
charities, and let him maintain ISO 
Bramius. 


il Fever is the punishment for having 
killed an innocent Khctcric. Treatment. 
—Repeat a hundred times the incautn • 
tion of Mahadeo, maintain thirteen Bra 
mins, and sprinkle the image of M ti- 
ll ades one hundred times with water. 

“ A wife, whose husband dies before 
her, liaviug been, before her marriage, 
of a high family, and leaving it to live 
with a stranger, for whom she burns 
herself, when he dies. Treatment.? — 
She must pass her life in religious 
severities, or bury herself in snow. 

“ A wife, whose children are all 
girls, is punished for having been loo 
proud in her former existence, and for 
not being respectful enough to her hus- 
band. Treatment.— After having co- 
vered a white ox with cloth of gold, she 
must maintain 100 Bramius. 

“ The wicked, who have committed 
many sins, are exposed to all sorts of 
diseases. He who has robbed a Brn- 
min, lias whitlows on his nails ; he who 
drinks strong liquors, has black teeth ; 
the murderer of a Brand n, the maras- 
ma •, a liar, stinking breath ; a stealer 
of corn, pains in his limbs; a stealer of 
clotlis, the leprosy ; a stealer of horses 
is lame, &c 

According to this doctrine, it is ne- 
cessary 1o expiate one’s crimes during 
life ; tor if not, we shall he horn again 
with disgraceful marks of it. 
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ON THE GENIUS OF SPENSER, AND THE SPENSERIAN 
SCHOOL OF POETRY. 

“Through Pope's soft song- though all the graces breathe, 

Our happiest art adorn his attic page; 

Yet does my mind with sweetest transport glow, 

As, at the root of mossy trunk reclined, 

In magic Spenser's wildly warbled song, 

1 see deserted Una wander wide, 

Through wasteful solitudes, and lurid heaths, * 

Weary, forlorn ; than when the fated fair 
Upon the bosom bright of silver Thames 
launches in all the lustre of brocade, 

Amid the splendours of the laughing Sun : 

The gay description palls upon the sense, 


And coldly strikes the mind 


The admirers of Spenser are more 
numerous at present than they have 
been at any former period ; indeed, 
so numerous are they, that our lan- 
guage seems in some danger of being 
broken into two dialects by them. 
In a great portion of our modern 
poetry we have the idiom, phrase- 
ology, and diction of Spenser; so 
that if this rage should happen to 
continue to the middle of the present 
century, it is a qvi< stion whether wo 
shall not have a dialect peculiarly 
appropriated to poetry, and clearly 
distinct from the language of prose. 
Two questions, therefore, naturally 
present themselves to us at setting 
out, which are not only of import- 
ance in themselves, but inseparably 
blended with an inquiry into the 
genius of Spenser. The lirst is, 
whether the encrcased admiration of 
Spenser should be attributed to the 
improved taste of the present day, 
or to one of those revolutions in 
literature which are brought. about 
by silent and imperceptible causes ; 
causes which, though slow in their 
operations, are eternally impressing 
a new character on the literature of 
every age. In attempting to resolve 
this question, it is obvious wc do not 
digress from the nature of our pro- 
posed subject; for ue cannot tell how 
* far the admiration of Spenser is 
just, without investigating, at the 
same time, the extent and cha- 
racter of his intellectual endow- 
ments. The second question natur- 
ally arises from the first; admitting 
the superiority of Spenser's genius, 
and the justice of the admiration in 


with feeble bliss." 

War fan's Pleasures of Melancholy. 

which lie is held, would it still he 
wise or natural to adopt his style 
and manner at present ? 

The qualities of style, which con- 
fer excellence on poetry, are so nu- 
merous, that no one writer was ever 
known to excel in them all. It is 
not, however, to be supposed that a 
poem cannot be excellent unless it 
possess the whole aggregate of these 
qualities. The qualities which con- 
stitute the excellence, of one poem, 
cannot be transferred to a poem of a 
different nature. The excellence of 
Butler’s Hudibras consists in its wit : 
the excellence of Pope’s Eloisa to 
Abelard consists in its pathos. The 
pathos of Eloisa, however, cannot he 
transferred to Hudibras, nor the wit 
of Hudibras imparted to Eloisa, 
without destroying the excellence 
of both. It would, therefore, he ab- 
surd to say that Hudibr.s excels 
Eloisa to Abelard, because it has 
more wit, or that Eloisa excels Hu- 
dibras, because it is more pathetic. 
Accordingly, if we would form 
proper idea of Spencer’s genius, par- 
ticularly that idea wliicli will enable 
us to form a just comparison between 
him and others, we. must enquire what 
are the qualities of style that pro- 
perly constitute the excellence of 
the subjects in which be engaged, 
and bow far he has attaint'd these, 
qualities of perfection. In estimat- 
ing afterwards bis comparative me- 
rits, it is obvious, from the reasons 
which I have already assigned, that 
be must be compared only with such 
poets as .engaged in similar or kin- 
dred subjects with himself; and who. 
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consequently, should have displayed 
the same qualities of excellence. To 
say that he excels Butler, for in- 
stance, because he has more nature 
and simplicity, is, I shall not hesi- 
tate to assert, downright absurdity ; 
because Butler intended that his er- 
rant knight should have neither one 
nor other of these qualities. Absurd, 
however, as it may be to compare 
Spenser and Butler with each other, it 
is on the s.ame principle of absurdity 
that so many critics of the present 
day prefer Spenser to Pope, and the 
romantic school of Spenser to the 
classic school of Pope and Addison. 
In calling this principle absurd, I 
am aware I impeach the infallability 
of the first critics of the age, but I 
am not fearful of the result. I have 
said what I meant, and I am prepared 
to support it. * 

To proceed, then, in our inquiry, 
I shall examine what qualities of 
style properly belong to the “ Pairy 
Queen,” and how far these qualities 
are met with in that poem. I con- 
fine myself to the “ Fairy Queen,” 
because it is the poem on which his 
poetical fume is founded, and which 
is chiefly quoted by all his admirers. 
My limits will not permit me to ex- 
tend my observations to his other 
poems ; but the wilder must perceive 
that they are as applicable, to tin? 
one as to the other. 

The “Fairy Queen,” is a scries of 
love adventures alternately retarded 
and promoted by magic plots and 
cluvairio deeds. The scenes are 
chiefly laid in the country, a circum- 
stance which gives frequent oppor- 
tunities of descriptive scenery. The 
characters ary in general of royal or 
noble parentage, and engaged in 
great and arduous designs. Here 
then is tlie subject of the “Fairy 
Queen.” Let us now see what are 
the qualities which constitute the 
excellence of such a poem. 'The 
firjt quality appears to he that which 
^jrmst happily describes the emotions 
of love, which speaks the language 
l of the heart, and paints, in glow ing 
^ colours, the sacred thrill of kindred 
f sympathies. Magic plots, and chi- 
valrie. deeds, require a strong and 
vigorous imagination ; while descrip- 
tive scenery requires a microscopic 
attention to the appearances of na- 
ture, and a corresponding simplicifv 
: of Planner in describing these ap- 
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pearancos, exactly as they present 
themselves to the imaginative facul- 
ties. Willi the language of love, the 
first of these qualities, Spenser was 
evidently unacquainted ; though he 
represents the Hfd Cross Kniyht en- 
countering danger in all its terrific 
and subduing aspects for the love of 
fair Una, not a word passes between 
these deleted lovers, hut what they 
might express in the presence 
of the world. It is from their ac- 
tions alone we can discover they 
had any regard for each other, but 
each of them appears to have been 
too proud, stately, and unbending; 
too mucli of a Bothic character, to 
suffer his affections to be known to 
the other. There is every reason to 
believe that the stately pedantry of 
feudal times, when every man was a 
lord or a vassal, an imperious ruler, 
or an abject slave, proved not mere- 
ly a restraint to tjie free exercise 
and expression of natural affect ion, 
dmt extinguished, in a very great 
degree, those congenial sympathies 
which unite kindred spirits in the 
bonds of love, wherever the heart is 
left to the free and unrestrained im- 
pulse of its own spontaneous emo- 
tions. If so, it is but fair to attri- 
bute Spenser’s failure to the. vices 
of the time in which he wrote. 

It is certain that in feudal limes 
we hear of more heroism and chi- 
valry enlisted on tlu; side of females, 
and of defenceless innocence, than 
vc can boast of at present ; but are 
we equally certain, that the human 
breast was then capable of a purer 
love, and a tenderer affection, than 
belongs to the degenerate progeny 
of the nineteenth century? Of this 
we have great doubt ; and we doubt 
also, whether the heroism and ro- 
mantic bravery, then displayed, was 
not rather the effect of that unculti- 
vated, barbarian pride, that haughty, 
unsocial, and uncompromising spirit, 
which* was the generation of igno- 
rance and intellectual gloom, than 
the offspring of those milder affec- 
tions, which characterise our com- 
merce tvitli the fair sex at present. 
A savage, ferocious spirit is, by it& 
very nature, inclined to a turbulent, 
and tumultous life; the homely 
sweets of peace, the elegant delights 
of retirement, tire secret charms of 
science, the kindling raptures of the 
bright-eyed muse* the softer attrac- 
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f ions of those arts and intellectual 
pursuits, which subdue the grosser 
propensities of our nature, which 
win the soul to chaster contempla- 
tion, and refine the senses with more 
exquisite sympathies, were totally 
unknown <0 the chivalrous heroes of 
the sixteenth century. If they fre- 
quently fought in defence of inno- 
cence, it is a proof that innocence 
was then more frequently in danger 
than it is at present, a circumstance 
which could only arise from the 
brutal and untamed ferocity of the 
times. It may also he added, that if 
innocence stood in no need of their 
protection, they would not still have 
desisted from fighting. Duels were 
so common in France, jeven ill the 
beginning of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, when Spenser was hq more, 
that lloussaie in his Memoir es Ilis- 
toriquvSy Vol. II. p. 2ot), informs us, 
that the first news inquired for every 
morning when the people met in the 
streets or public places, were gene- 
ral ly, — Who fought. yesterday ? And 
in ihe afternoon, — Who has fought 
this morning? If the celebrated 
Eoutexille he.nd any person extol 
the bravery of ; mother, even in the 
most familiar conversation, he im- 
mediately addressed him in these 
words; “ Sir, I am told you are a 
braxo fellow : \\e must fight toge- 
ther.” There lemained no alterna- 
tive hut a duel, oi the most insult- 
ing abuse. That the language of 
loxo, and the expression of native 
feeling should be unknown at such 
•L time, is not at all surprising ; and, 
therefore, true criticism will refer 
Spenser's failure, in pourtraying the 
softer affections, to the vices of the 
time in which he wrote. 

In making this concession, how- 
ever, we concede more to his ad- 
mirers than tl^y can justly claim. 
Warton who, we believe, was the 
first to bring him into repute, and 
who prefers him to Pope, founds his 
preference on a comparison between 
the “ Fairy Queen,” and the “ Rape 
of the Lock.” From the former lie 
derives “ sweeter transport” than 
from the latter, because he finds 
more ol' nature in beholding de- 
serted Vtia wandering forlorn 
through wasteful solitudes, than in 
beholding “the fated fair,” in the 
“ Rape oMhc Lock,” launching “in 


all the lustre of brocade.” 1 have 
already shewn the absurdity of com- 
paring poems of a different character, 
which always require a di fie rent treat- 
ment, to give them all that excellence 
of which they art; capable. The scenes 
of nature, it is true, arc more fre- 
quently placed before us in the former 
than iri the latter of these poems ; but 
Mr. Warton and ail his followers must 
he well aware, that the design of the 
“ Rape of the Lock” xvas to expose 
the follies of fashionable life, and, 
consequently, that Pope was pre- 
vented, by the very nature of the 
poem, to embellish it with the “waste- 
ful solitudes and lurid heaths,” that 
so peculiarly belonged to 4-he xvild 
ami romantic character of the “Fairy 
Queen.” To introduce rural scenes 
and natural affections into the “Rape 
01 the Lock,” would he, in fact, to 
thrust nature out of it altogether; 
for nothing can be natural and im- 
proper at the same moment; and 
nothing could he more improper, 
nothing more at variance with the 
design of the “ Rape of the Lock,” 
than those descriptions of nature, the 
absence of which is so much regretted 
by Mr. Warton and his followers, 
llis criticism is not, therefore, worth 
repeating, though it has been echoed, 
over and over again, by the disciples 
of the Spenserian school. 1 f Spenser 
owes his fame to the love-lorn Unity 
why not estimate the fame of Pope 
by the love-lorn Eloiita* Why not 
select from bis poetical works such 
a poem as would bear a comparison 
with the “ Fairy Queen ?” Does Una 
excite a warmer transport than the 
impassioned Eloisu ? Does sue breathe 
a tenderer love, or a purer affection? 
Arc the secret operations of it 
wounded spirit, a heart entangled in 
the witcheries of love, more deeply 
probed, more naturally delineated, 
or more clearly unveiled, in the 
“ Fairy Queen,” than in Pope’s 
Eloisar If they be, give Spenser 
the prize of poetic pre-eminence; 
but whoever thinks they are, has 
never consulted his own feelings, 
and is, therefore, unqualified to offer 
any opinion on the subject, lie 
merely thinks so, because he has 
been told so by others; but the slave 
of authority is not worth consulting. 
Pope is as much superior to Spenser, 
in the language of love, as Shakspcare 
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h to the author of “ Bertrand.” In 
Spenser love assumes too stately and 
formal a character, and never veils 
itself in the softer guise and yield- 
ing langnishinents of natural and un- 
' feigned” affection. The consequence 
fe^hat in the “ Fairy Queen,” there 
is a total abandonment of nature, 
st nd even a considerable portion of 
conceit in many of the love scenes. 
When Prince Arthur meets with f/««, 
and requests to become acquainted 
with the cause of her affliction, the 
following dialoghe takes place be- 
tween them; — 

“ 0 1 but,” quoth she, “ great griefe will 
not be tould, 

And cdh more easily be thought than 
said.” 

« Right so,” quoth he, “ but he that 
never would, 

Could never : will to might gives 
greatest aid.” 

“ But griefe,” quoth she, “ does greater 
grow di* plaid, 

If then it find not helpc, and breeds 
clespaire.” 

“ Despaire breeds not,” quoth he, 
44 where faith is staid.” 

' « No faith so fast,” quoth she, but 

flesh does paire.” 

“Flcali may empaire,” quoth lie, “ but 
reason cau re paire.” 

is this languge natural in a woman, 
wlicn, the moment before, we are 
told, — 

“She thrisedid sinke adowue in dead/y 
swouiid,” 

at hearing of her lover’s captivity. 
It matters little that her replies to 
Prince Arthur are true, if they he 
out of place. I have already ob- 
served, that what is improper cannot 
be natural ; and therefore truth and 
nature are found to he frequently at 
variance. A writer is not to consi- 
der, for a moment, whether what 
he expresses be true ; his business is 
to ascertain whether it be a truth 
applicable to the time, place, and 
circumstance to which it is applied, 
f tia wjy/kM not seem, from this dia- 
logue^ to be at that instant over- 
whelmed with grief and affliction ; 
forsjje appears evidently more desi- 
rous of displaying her knowledge 
‘ jtjfan of describing her sorrows to a 
^knight Whose only object was to re- 
fifotfoher lost peace of mind, by res- 
fculng her lover from captivity. Her 
freidies to the prince are, therefore. 


a perfect tissue of conceit, and would 
never have proceeded from the reck- 
less heart of a woe-worn, despairing 
lover. If, then, it be allowed that 
the highest province of poetry is to 
probe the inmost recesses of the 
heart, to watch all its secret move- 
ments and vibrations, and the still 
more secret and less perceptible 
causes from which they originate ; 
to trace the varying aspect which 
different passions assume in different 
characters, under the diversified in- 
fluences of times and situations, it 
must also he allowed that Pope is 
not only superior to Spenser, but 
that the distance between them is so 
immensely great, that no task could 
be more ungrateful to an admirer of 
Spenser, than to enter into the com- 
parison. By an admirer of Spenser, 
I do not mean, in this place, a pro- 
fessed disciple, of the Spenserian 
school, but a rational admirer, who, 
unfettered by the thraldom of schools, 
or the canons of “ invariable prin- 
ciples of poetry,” knows to sepa- 
rate bis virtues from his vices,- bis 
beauties from his defects; and whose 
admiration of the one causes him to 
forget, not to ignore, the existence 
of tlie other. The time in which he 
wrote, as I have already observed, 
rendered it almost impossible that 
he should excel in the language of 
love. In the first of the three qualities, 
therefore, which, I have shewn ne- 
cessary to the excellence of such a 
poem as the u Fairy Queen,” Spen- 
ser was evidently deficient. Let us 
examine how far he has excelled in 
the otlicr tw T o. 

A strong and vigorous imagina- 
tion is the quality, which I have ob- 
served was necessary to the creation 
of magic plots, and the description 
of chivalric deeds. In this quality, 
Spenser has eminent^ excelled. His 
mind w r as formed to expatiate at 
large over the face of nature; to 
create solitudes and wilds, peopled 
only by the fairy offspring of his 
own imagination; to invent plots, 
and scenes, and circumstances, and 
situations, that could have presented 
themselves only to a bold, restless, 
and expatiatory spirit ; a spirit 
which explores every recess and 
winding in the .private retreats and 
romantic seclusions of nature, and 
discovers a warrior or a fairy in 
every recess. The mind of Spenser 
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would seem to liave been stamped by 
nature with romantic character, and 
therefore he has excelled most of his 
successors in the description of ro- 
mantic situations, and the accom- 
plishment of heroic designs. His 
ideas of chivalry were so clear and 
distinct, so characteristic of the time 
in which he wrote, that his heroes 
are all fit subjects for the canvass. 
They seem to live and move, and 
Wave their ensigns of destruction in 
our presence. The colouring is so 
faithful, and the images so true to 
nature, that they appear to lose their 
imaginary character, and to assume 
not only a real, blit a renewed ex- 
istence/ Of this the instances are 
so numerous, and the portraits in 
each are executed with so masterly 
a hand, and in such bold and ani- 
mated colouring, that perhaps it 
may lie sufficient to quote the first 
stanza of the first hook, where the 
Ked< Jross Knight, or the Champion 
of England is introduced on his fiery 
courser. 

u A gentle Knight was pricking on the 
pi dine, 

Yeladd in inightie :> 'mes and silver 
shidfJe, 

Wherein old dints of deepe woundes 
did remaine, 

The cruell market* of many a bloody 
fielde ; 

Yet n niies till that time did he never 
wield: 

His angry steede did chide his foming 
bitt, 

As much disdayning to the curbe to 
yield : 

Full jolly Knight he seem’d, and faire 
did sitt, 

As one for knightly giusts, and fierce 
encounters fitt.” 

I cannot forbear, however, to quote 
his inimitable portrait of Prince Ar- 
thur, arrayed in the enchanted ar- 
mour of Merlin, when he met with 
Una , as already related. 

At last she chaunced by good hap to 
meet 

A goodly Knight, faire inarching by 
the way, 

Together with hisSquyre, arrayed meet 5 
His glittering armour shined far away, 
Like glauncing light of Phoebus’ bright- 
est ray ; 

Eur. Mag. Vol. 82. 


From top to toe no place appeared 
bare, 

Tb^t deadly dint of steele endanger 
may 5 

Athwart his brest, a bauldrick brave 
he ware, 

That shin’d, like twinkling stars, with 
stones most precious rare j 

And, in the midst thereof, one precious 
stone 

Of wondrous worth, and eke of won- 
drous mights, 

Shapt like a ladic's head, exceeding 
shone, 

Like Hesperus amongst the lesser lights, 
Aud strove for to atnaze the weaker 
lights; 

Thereby his mortall blade full comely 
hong 

In yvory sheath, ycarv’d with curious 
slights, 

Whose hilts were burnisht gold; and 
handle strong 

Of mother perle ; aud buckled with a 
golden tong. 

His lmughtie helinit, horrid all with 

gold, 

Both glorious brightnesse and great 
terrour brodd : 

For all the crest, a dragon did enfold 
With greedie pawes, and over alt did 
spredd 

His goldeu wings; his dreadfull hide- 
ous hedd, 

Close couched on the bever, seemed 
to throw 

From fiaming mouth bright sparckles 
fiery redd, 

That suddeine horrour to faint hartes 
did show ; 

And scaly tayle was strelcht adowne 
his back full low. 

Upon the top of all his loftie crest, 

A bounch* of heares discolour’d dU 
versly, 

With sprincled pearle, and gold full 
lichly chest, 

Did shake, aud scemd to daunce for 
jollity ; 

A-ike to au almond-tree y mounted hye 
On top of greene Selinis all alone, 
With blossoms brave, bedecked dain- 

‘*'y; 

Whose teuder locks do tremble every 
one, 

At every little breath, that under hea- 
ven is blowne.” 

The description of Prince Arthur’s 
shield takes up three stanza’s more, 
in which everything is painted to 
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the life. When the Prince died, he 
informs us that the “ Faery Quee m” 
brought this shield 

« To faery lond j where yet it may be 
seme, if sought.” 

f admit then, freely, that Spenser 
excels most of his successors in 
I he creations of ail imagination at 
once vigorous, versatile, and correct. 
Milton indeed displays a more ex- 
panded grasp of mind, and lifts us 
to the contemplation of suhlimer 
prospects, but his pictures are over- 
charged, and he seldom presents 
nature to our eyes in the simple, 
chaste, and unaffected colouring of 
Spenser. In the “Fairy Queen” we 
instantly, and instinctively recognize 
the reality and truth of the images 
which are placed before us. We 
have no difficulty in conceiving and 
picturing to ourselves the originals 
which they represent; but Milton 
too often confuses us with images of 
undefined and undefniable being, 
which leave no distinct impression 
on the miml, and fill it with vague, 
and uneinbodied conceptions. Fancy 
then would seem to have been horn 
with Spenser; and indeed, if it were 
possible to come into life with the 
inheritance of a romantic mind, I 
should not hesitate to admit, that 
Spenser derived his romantic genius 
from this original source. Nothing, 
however, can he more unphilosophic 
than to suppose a man born with 
any intellectual propensity as a ge- 
nius, for painting, poetry, astrono- 
my, music, foe. If a person he horn 
with a natural propensity for paint- 
ing, the propensity necessarily exists 
before lie knows, or can conceive 
what painting is. This species of 
propensity is a perfect riddle; we 
cannot assert that we have a pro- 
pensity for any thing till wc first 
perceive the thing, and perceive also 
our attachment to it ; for if we do 
not perceive ourselves inclined to a 
certain object or pursuit, how can 
« we pretend to say that wc have a 
propensity for it, in as much as all 
our propensities, and all our know- 
ledge are made known to us through 
the medium of our perceptions. It 
is a popular error, however, to say 
v we are born with a propensity for 
certain arts, wc are born with a love 
of our country. Remove a child 


descended from a race of patriots, 
to some other country, where he is 
brought up and educated, ignorant 
of the land of his fathers, and 
perhaps he may become its most 
formidable enemy. At least it is 
certain that he will have no more 
attachment for it than he has for 
any other nation upon earth, except 
what may happen to arise from cir- 
cumstances unconnected with his 
birth. Such an attachment must he 
perfectly uninfluenced by any origi- 
nal laws of his nature, because it 
owes its sole existence to aihenti- 
tious circumstances which might 
have never occurred, ahd in which 
case the attachment would ha\e ne- 
ver been felt. Locke has long since 
exploded the doctrine of innate 
ideas: the same reasoning applied 
to innate propensities, would easily 
prove the absurdity of supposing a 
child possessing* a propensity for 
an art of which he is totally igno- 
rant. Propensities, like ideas, an* 
produced by the agency of sensible 
and external being*, hi our fortieth 
year we have no propensity for a 
thing w hich we ncier saw, and of 
which we never heard ; and we must 
presume it fair to suppose, that what 
we ln.ve no propensity for at this 
age, cannot he all innate or natural 
propensity; and yet it is certain that 
we may heroine strongly attached 
to this and many other objects and 
pursuits after this age, though w*e 
never felt, nor possibly could feel, 
the slightest propensity for them 
before, because wc had been totally 
unacquainted with them. It is then 
as absurd to say poeta nusciiur von, 
ft, as to maintain that a person 
deeply in love with a woman was 
horn with a natural affection for her. 
No poet can he more attached to his 
muse than an ardent lover is to his 
mistress. Why not suppose one at- 
attaehment innate as well as the 
other? If the lover, however, had 
never seen his mistress, he would 
not have regarded her a rush, which 
evidently would not be the case if 
his attachment had been innate, and 
originally derived from the hand of 
nature. As then we have no pro- 
pensity for any object or pursuit, 
till we are first made acquainted 
with it, and as we are not conscious 
of forming* any acquaintances be- 
fore our birth , except an instinctive 
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acquaintance with the nutriment im- 

J iarted to us in the womb, itevident- 
y follows, that we come into the 
world without the slightest propen- 
sity whatever, except for drink or 
nourishment. 

If this reasoning he true, and it is 
difficult to conceive it otherwise, we 
must trace the romantic character of 
Spenser’s genius, not to any original 
propensity of mind, but to the sub- 
sequent agency of circumstances and 
situations. Spenser lived in an age 
of magic, witchery, and enchantment ; 
of heroism and chivalry. No doubt, 
if we were acquainted with the occu- 
pations of Ills infant days, hut we 
should find a considerable portion 
of them de\oted to the perusal 
of fairy tales, and other produc- 
tions of a similar character. These 
productions, perhaps, during the 
course of his earlier reading, were 
the only works to which lie could 
find access. In this case, they must 
have made a much stronger impres- 
sion upon his mind, than on children 
who read from a more varied and 
heterogeneous selection. It is also 
Cf rtain, that the earlier and the more 
he lead of them, t i ' more powerful 
they swayed his plastic and tender 
mind, then capable of the slightest 
impressions, though tenacious only 
of those w hieh were deep and fre- 
quently repeated. There is no sub- 
ject, which gives stronger exercise 
to tin* imagination of a child than 
fairy tales, enchanted castles, and 
romantic imagery; and where a pas- 
sion for them is cherished in our in- 
fancy, they will ever after continue 
to give a,/omantic cast or character 
to the mind. The occupations of 
Spenser’* youth arc, it is true, un- 
known to us, at present. Specula- 
tion must, therefore, supply the 
absence of historic certainty ; but 
,whethcr our speculations on the sub- 
ject be true or imaginary, it is equally 
certain, that the romantic genius of 
Spenser must have originated from 
some circumstances, arising out of 
his own particular situation, or the 
genius, character, and complexion 
of the age in which he wrote, it is 
true, all minds are not equally af- 
fected by similar circumstances, be- 
cause they are formed by nature 
with different degrees of suscepti- 
bility, so that one mind is power- 
fully affected by a cause which will 


not produce the slightest emotion in 
another ; but notwithstanding this 
difference of susceptibility, all minds 
are the same, antecedent to the ope- 
ration of the causes or influences by 
which they arc affected. lienins, 
then, consists, not in any original 
propensities, but in a high degree of 
susceptibility; and the higher the 
degree, the brighter and purer is 
the intellectual character of the mind 
in which it is found. 

These observations lead us, very 
naturally, to a view of the human 
mind, which shews the absurdity of 
those who prefer one sort of intellec- 
tual endowment to another ; and who, 
reasoning on this false principle, pre- 
fer Spenser to Pope. Those, who are 
acquainted with all that lias been 
written on the subject, will excuse 
the digression into which it neces- 
sarily leads me. The mind is a com- 
plete tabula erasa, as well with re- 
gard to impressions as with regard 
to ideas, a circumstance which ren- 
ders children more “ feelingly alive” 
to every impulse. They are the in- 
habitants of, a new world ; for to 
them it is as new, as if they and it 
had come into existence at the first 
moment. The first sensations, con- 
sequently, are more acute and more 
distinctly felt, than those which suc- 
ceed them ; not only because every 
sensation we feel, but also the ob ject 
or circumstance by which it is ex- 
cited, is always new and strange to 
us, in the first instance. When the 
sensation is repeated some time after, 
we recollect having felt it before, 
and, consequently, we are not so 
much surprised at it. The next "time 
it becomes more familiar, and, there- 
fore, less attended to, until, at length, 
the impression is scarcely recognised, 
from its frequency. This theory of 
impressions is not merely philoso- 
phical, but confirmed by experience. 
Every person is conscious of having 
been more susceptible of impressions 
in his youth, than he finds himself 
to be in his riper years. I am aware* 
that Professor Dugald Steward is of 
a contrary opinion, and instances 
himself as an example ; but I am 
inclined to think, that if he realljr 
he, as he informs us, not less “ feel- 
ingly alive” to every u impulse” at 
present, than he was in Ins youth, 
he only proves, that, there is no law 
without its exception. It is possible 
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for & person to spend his entire 
poyhooa without feeling 1 any of those 
exquisite emotions or thrilling ecsta- 
cies, whith the prospects of nature, 
4ind the young delights of science, 
'so peculiarly awaken in the youthful 
breast. This, however, can only 
arise from two causes, — original in- 
sensibility, or the indurating influ- 
ence of peculiar circumstances and 
situations. He, who is naturally in- 
sensible in his youth, becomes still 
more callous in Vis old age, so that, 
even in this case, the advantage is 
on the side of youth ; but if youth- 
ful insensibility arise merely from 
peculiar circumstances and situa- 
tions, it is not surprising, that when 
these circumstances are removed, in 
more advanced life, the native, ori- 
ginal susceptibilities of the heart 
should awaken into existence, and 
consequently that he who feels them 
should be, not only as susceptible in 
his old age, but even more so than 
in his youthful days. Such a per- 
son, however, is not to conclude that 
all men are as alive to impressions 
at his time of life as f thejr w r ere in 
their youth; and therefore I can see 
no case on which the universality of 
Mr. Stewart’s theory can be ration- 
ally founded. 

If then 1 maj assume it as a prin- 
ciple of reasoning, that youth is the 
season of delight and exquisite sen- 
sibility, it is very easy to conceive 
that the wore exquisitely we feel 
any sensation or impression, the 
more we attend to the cause, object, 

' or circumstance by which it is pro- 
duced; and it is equally easy to con- 
ceive that the more we attend to any 
object, the more intimately do we 
become acquainted with its nature. 
Hence it follows, that we excel more 
in any science to which we devote 
ourselves in our youth, than in those 
which we commence in our riper 
years. A boy’s ear is, for the rea- 
sons already assigned, more sensible 
, of the delights or melody than it is 
when he grows up to manhood, if 
^should have happened not to 
tfHtivate an acquaintance with mu* 

? c before that period ; because in 
puth, every note makes a more 
* distinct impression upon him. He 
therefore succeeds in bringing out 
more correctly the notes which pro- 
duced this impression, than he who 
cannot fepl it so distinctly. A note 


produced* on a violin by a correct 
performer, makes a certain impres- 
sion upon us, and if we attempt to 
bring Out the same note ourselves, 
we naturally endeavour to produce 
a sound that identically renews this 
impression; the sensation felt at 
both times must be exactly the same. 
It is obvious, then, that the more dis- 
tinctly we feel the sensation pro- 
duced by the first note, the more 
accurately we are enabled to judge 
whether the sensation produced by 
our own note be exactly the same; 
for if the sensations be tnc same, the 
sounds or notes producing them 
must be equally so. As then, every 
note makes a more distinct and live- 
ly impression upon us in our youth 
than in our more advanced age, it 
follows very clearly that he who 
applies himself to music in his youth, 
makes a greater proficiency, and ar- 
rives to greater perfection, than he 
who begins to learn it in his man- 
hood, when the fine edge of youth- 
ful susceptibility is worn away or 
saturated by reflection. 

To apply these observations to 
our present purpose, it is obvious 
that if two boys of equal genius 
happen accidentally to cultivate two 
different styles ot poetry, one the 
wild and romantic, the other the 
tender and pathetic, and continue to 
do so to their twentieth year, each 
of them will, for the reasons just 
mentioned, excel more in his own 
style than he can in the other, sup- 
pose he were to attempt it after that 
period. Accordingly if they were 
to write a prize poem at this age, 
and the subject to be of a romantic 
character, it is certain that he who 
had hitherto wooed only the tender 
muse, should resign the prize to his 
more fortunate competitor, though 
his original genius was exactly the 
same. The observations, which I 
have made on the cultivation of mu- 
sic, will also shew, that if the latter 
were to devote the remainder of his 
life to romantic poetry, he would 
never arrive at the same eminence 
with the former. Arguing, how- 
ever, according to Mr. Warton and 
his followers, we should maintain 
that the former gained the prize 
through the superiority of genius 
alone. But how easy is it to shew 
the manifest absurdity of this doc- 
trine. If the subject of the prize 
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poem were of the tend.er and pathe- 
tic kind, he who lost the former, 
prize would easily gain the present; 
and, consequently, we must in this 
case pronounce him a superior ge- 
nius to the other, whence we are 
necessarily driven to this absurd 
conclusion, that each of them is su- 
perior and inferior to the other . 

It has been truly said of govern- 
ments, “ that which e’er is best ad- 
ministered is best;” and, of poetry it 
may be said with equal truth, that 
the greatest poet is he, who most 
eminently excels in that peculiar 
department or style of poetry which 
he has thought proper to cultivate. 
It is, therefore, the most miserable 
criticism to say that Spenser is a 
greater poet than Pope, because the 
“ Fairy Queen ” has more of ideal- 
ism and romance than the “ Kape 
of the Lock.” If this cause be suf- 
ficient to constitute liis superiority, 
it follows very simply and natural ly 
that Pope is a greater poet than 
Spenser, because “ The Rape of the 
Lock ” displays a greater acquaint- 
ance with fashionable life, the sen- 
timents whh h are apt to he enter- 
tained, and the conduct pursued by 
fashionable people when placed in 
peculiar situations, than the “Fairy 
Queen.” This argument will there- 
fore prove, as in the former case, 
that Spenser is superior to Pope, and 
Pope to Spenser. 

To these arguments it may he 
replied, that certain subjects of poet- 
ry do not admit of the same excel- 
lence with others; and that it re- 
quires, therefore, little genius to 
arrive at .the highest perfection of 
which such subjects are capable. 
This is also a popular theory, but it 
is still more fallacious than the for- 
mer. Take what style of poetry 
ybu please; the comic, the tragic, 
the pathetic, the Hudibrastic, the 
sentimental, the sublime, and either 
of them opens a field to more com- 
prehension and concentration of 
thought, and to the exercise of more 
genius and mental energy, than 
ever illumined the human mind. 


Those three immortal poets who arc 
said to have exhausted nature, but 
who left more of her veiled in im- 
penetrable obscurity than lias ever 
been discovered, could not give the 
most trifling and unimportant sub- 
ject all the poetic excellence of 
which it is capable. No matter 
what the subject is, the poet is 
licensed to take his embellishments 
and poetic associations from the 
boundless and illimitable range of 
the sensible, the intellectual, and the 
ideal world. In every subject he is 
at liberty to shake off, if he can, the 
thraldom of matter, to assume the 
pinions of the Mseonian bard, and 
clothing himself in the aerial vest- 
ments of poetic intelligence, to range 
at large through those undiscovered 
climes which are scattered with a 
careless hand through the deep pro- 
found of real and imaginary crea- 
tion. Accordingly we have. trifling 
and frivolous poems on the suh- 
limest subjects, and poems of the 
highest comparative excellence on 
subjects which are at once trifling 
and frivolous in their nature, Black- 
more has written on the Creation : 
wliat subject more sublime? Boi- 
lcau has written his “ Lutrin 
What incident more frivolous than 
that on which it is founded ? Yet 
the “Lutrin” is infinitely superior to 
the “ Creation,” but still not so su- 
perior to it as it might he ; for low 
as the subject is, it is capable of 
more excellence than it could derive 
from the brightest genius that ever 
existed. It is, therefore, absurd to 
say that one poet must be greater 
than another, because the subject 
he has chosen admits of greater ex- 
cellence ; as it is evident that the 
most trifling scope gives a r greater 
scope to human genius than can ever 
be exercised. 1 o make poetic pre- 
eminence, therefore, depend on the 
subject, is just as philosophic as to 
maintain that he who allays his 
thirst at a small fountain, cannot 
quaff as much as he who quenches 
it at the source of die Nile. « 


( To he concluded in our ncxt.J 
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(Including Strictures on Several Metropolitan Preachers. ) 


Op all mankind amenable to the 
bar of criticism, there are no persons 
who have been less frequently sum- 
moned to receive its decisions, than 
those who have sought and attained 
excellence in the pulpit. Various 
causes have combined to exempt the 
eminent, for their pulpit eloquence, 
from that recorded praise and cen- 
sure which is provoked by the pub- 
licity of their efforts. The sacred- 
ness of the cause they plead, and 
the reverence with which it is re- 
garded, may have deterred many 
from exposing the imperfections of 
the advocates of a system, from 
which they derive their purest con- 
solations, and their brightest hopes ; 
unwilling themselves to rend the 
veil they have interposed before the 
defects of the preacher, they at 
length consider it sacrilege if ano- 
ther hand attempts to remove it; 
forgetting, that Christianity is a re- 
ligion of too perfect a nature to sus- 
tain the slightest injury from the 
imperfections of her teachers. Ano- 
ther obstacle to criticisms on pulpit 
eloquence is, the general and per- 
haps laudable ens^m of attending 
one place of worship only ; which, 
by limiting the observation to one 
or two preachers, necessarily pre- 
vents extensive criticism; while the 
mind, acquiescing in the invisible 
fetters of habit, willingly accepts 
them as substitutes for the more 
stimulating enjoyments of variety 
and novelty. 

Perhaps another deterring cause 
may he traced to the fear of offend- 
ing those among the clergy, who can 
only he praised by the sacrifice of 
truth. To eurage men, against 
whom we have no personal hostility, 
is irksome to the best feelings of 
tlnfhearf, and to war with ignorance 
and irritated feeling requires an 
almost impenetrable panoply. 

On the other hand the candid, the 
literal ami the generous, would feel 
grate i’ul for the discovery of their 
deviations from the path of excel- 
lence, and gladly welcome the hand 
which would guide them to the 
think they had lost. The benefits 
which result, from criticism to the 
fine <&rts, to literature, and, indeed, 
Jo every -subject upon which it is 


employed, are indisputable; and 1 
feel confident, that if the discourses 
of Our preachers were made the 
theme of frequent and judicious 
public discussion, tlieir improvement 
would be rapid and decisive. For 
I would ask, what means has the 
preacher of ascertaining the errors, 
either of his sermon, or his mode of 
delivery? The kindness of a friend, 
who is competent, to the task, is liis 
only resource ; and it certainly is not 
very probable, that every clergyman 
is provided with a mentor, endowed 
with the requisite quantity of gen- 
tleness and talent. It is true, that 
empty pews are a tolerably conclu- 
sive evidence of the deficiencies of a 
preacher; though these are frequent- 
ly proofs, not of the want, but of the 
mismanagement of talent. That a 
deserted church is not an unerring 
criterion, from which to deduce the 
absence of oratorical abilities, is 
proved by the crowds who some- 
times attend those preachers, whose 
feebleness of intellect is only equal- 
led by that of their hearers; in jus- 
tice to the latter I must acknowledge, 
that their idol, though perhaps des- 
titute of every other excellence, is 
almost invariably distinguished by 
a graceful and impressive delivery. 
The little importance, annexed to 
this acquirement by many of the 
clergy, evinces liow little, how very 
little they are acquainted with its 
power. A school boy, drawling his 
task, is hut too accurate a type of 
the listlessness and monotony with 
which many of the clergy deliver 
their orations. Do they suppose 
that attention is arrested by lan- 
guor, or the feelings interested by 
language uttered in the chill tones 
of indifference ? Do they think that 
because the mind ought to attejid 
only to the matter, regardless of the 
manner, that the latter is of no im- 
portance ? Impossible ! in theory 
at least they must admit what they 
deny in practice. The study of elo- 
cution is neither perplexing nor 
abstruse ; let the clergy transfer to 
it a portion at least of their atten- 
tion, and reform what is at once 
their bane and their reproach. A 
graceful delivery* united wifh a 
plain sensible seniion, will produce 
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a more powerful effect than all the 
acuteness of a Warburton, than all 
the eloquence of a Blair, could ac- 
complish without it. In the metro- 
polis, indeed, where the stimulants 
of fame, and the hope of preferment 
animule and excite even those, who 
are regardless of the admonitions of 
duty, we frequently heliold the com- 
bination of almost every quality 
necessary to constitute excellence in 
a preacher; but in the sequestered 
village, rvu.wious that he is con- 
fined to the observation of minds ill 
educated, or totally illiterate ; con- 
scious too, perhaps, that he is pos- 
sessed of a competency adequate to 
the supply of his wishes, he too 
often sinks into supineness and 
si orb, and forces himself to the per- 
formance of his professional duties, 
with the resolution to sacrifice the 
least possible time to their fulfil- 
ment. (lod forbid that 1 should 
assert this to be an accurate picture 
of the generality of the country 
clergy ; there are, 1 trust and believe, 
but few such ; yet so extensive is the 
mischief diffused by their example, 
that it is to be wished that those 
among the clergy whose hearts are 
alienated from Christianity, and who 
secretly deride the obligations they 
enforce on others, would volun- 
tarily resign their violated trusts, 
nor continue to imbibe from the 
Ecclesiastical Establishment that 
nourishment, which they convert by 
the morbidness of their principles 
into streams of poison. 

The additional deformity which 
vice assumes, when pourtrayed by 
the sworn champion of virtue, ap- 
pears at first sight an unnecessary 
subject of animadversion ; but the 
clerical delinquent constantly justi- 
fies his derelictions from duty upon 
the plea, that sound doctrines and 
pure precepts arc more essential 
constituents of a preacher, than the 
unobtrusive lesson of a holy life. 
What- -does he imagine that pathetic 
exhortations to prayer, uttered by 
lips which are known habitually to 
insult heaven by imprecations — ani- 
mated persuasions to temperance* 
from a oeing who makes the bruta- 
lization of reason the primary object 
of existence — will produce an effect 
as powerful and continuous, as if 
he evinced the sincerity of his exhor- 
tations, by pursuing himself the 
path he recommenced to others? 


Impossible : the very supposition is 
absurd. 

In the congregated masses of 
large populous towns, where con- 
cealment is practicable for every 
shade of profligacy, respect and es- 
teem for imaginary ^virtues will 
frequently accompany admiration 
for real talent ; and the ignorance of 
a congregation of the character of 
their pastor, the consequence of a 
distant residence, different connex- 
ions,, and dissimilar pursuits, may 
generate the opinion, that as a cor- 
rect estimate oi bus character is so 
difficult to be obtained, the beauty * 
or deformity of that character is 
an object too trifling to demand 
attention. 

Though the rays of the sun, when 
intercepted by the foilage of the 
forest, do not fall upon the earth 
with the same visible distinctness, 
which marks their appearance upon 
the unsheltered plain, still their heat 
is felt, their brilliance acknowledg- 
ed ; and to question their power, 
because their operation is interrupt- 
ed, would be to assert an absurdity. 

Similar to this is the relative in- 
fluence of the conduct of the clergy 
in town and country. 1 lithe former, 
though various circumstances may 
operate to conceal the general tenour 
of the pastor’s life from his congre- 
gation, still, trifling occurrences, and 
the united testimony of those who 
have immediate, and frequent ac- 
cess to him, will gradually dedi- 
cate a correct representation of his 
character. 

It is evident that, in an extensive 
congregation, numbers must be con- 
versant with the actions of their 
minister from report only; yet even 
to these, the charm of an harmonious 
accordance of precept and example' 
is delightful; and the impulse to 
surrender the regulation of our 
minds to the domination of elo- 
quence, which we feel convinced is 
undisgraced by hypocrisy, is power- 
ful and frequently irresistible. But 
it is in the contracted circle of a 
country village that the importance 
of the morality of the clergy is im- 
periously proclaimed; there the mi- 
nutest trait of character is known 
aud discussed ; and if he, while re- 
commending virtue to others, con- 
stantly practises vice himself, his 
bewildered flock either fly to another 
shepherd, or consider bis guilt a 
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efficient apology for their own. 
flvery tie connecting a clergyman 
with his parishioners is snapped 
asunder by the lmmoial conduct of 
the former: it he reprove crime, 
Will it not turn with unblushing 
effrontery and sa) , 4 * first cast out 
the beam out of thine own eye, and 
then shall thou see cleailv to cast 
out the mote out of thy brother’s 
eyt ” If a spirit is stricken to earth 
hy the hand of sorrow, will it not 
look for consolation to religion, and 
seek tor the assistance of her minis- 
ter to teach it to bow meekly to the 
storm. But what consolation, I 
uould ask, tan be derived from one 
who considers religion merely as 
the means of procui ing the plea- 
sures of this world ; and whose finer 
feelings have long since been im- 
molated at the shrine of self-gratifi- 
cation Again — when death has set 
his seal upon a victim, ami the 
struggling soul is distracted bt tween 
the nt< t ssity of submitting to y\ hat 
is inevit ihlc, and the agony of se- 
parating from all that it had loved 
on t irth, then the hope ot immor- 
tality uses like a rainbow to his 


view, and announces an unclouded 
futurity* Then the minister of 
Christianity is eagerly sought • and 
if he appears, he probably chills by 
his apathy the ardour of expiring 
faith; or, by his indifference and 
levity* mingle doubt with the che- 
rished hope of eternity. Such are 
a few of the evils consequent upon 
clerical profligacy: it is true, the 
Ecclesiastical Authorities are invest- 
ed with powei to punish the aber- 
rations from rectitude of the mem- 
bers of its community, but many 
circumstances concui to arrest the 
aim of justice m her progress ; she 
cannot punish dimes without re- 
peated accusation, and unquestion- 
able proof; while meicy interposes 
the pie is of human infirmity, and 
the melanchoK situation of the de- 
linquent Let those, the refore, w hose 
inc hnations are chained to the plea- 
sures of vice, pause ewe the v bind 
themselves to the strut pi rfoimame 
of duties which they secieth resolve 
nevei to fulfil , and lemembei, that 
hypomsy impaits, evin to guilt 
itself, a dei per dy CltUKLS 

(1 o be continued ) 


STANZAS. 

luovir Foituw* wilt thou i rou 
An uuulent]]i£ lo< t lovi 
Ai 1 w hi n w< mat v muiinl lic«ut 
( irne in I ct \t a n an i bid uw j u t 

/ horns on 

Must — must uepart p the moonlight hour 
(Sweet silent noui T ) has scaiLtly fled , 

Oli * must we part ? then take this flow’r. 

And, when its leaves are pale and dead, 
r j hmk on my blighted hope s , for the le 
The emblem of those hopes is sc in — 

1 b.nle on my love and vaiu thspan — 

On what thou art, and once hast been 
Must thou away ? Oh ! leave me not 
Without one sigh, to tell my heart 
That I shall be not all foigot, 

Nor unregarded — tin/ we part 
Nay, nay, thou will not — can’st not go, 

Denying e’en one farewell tear. 

To prove, at least, thou feel’st the woe 
Of one, who held thee too— too dear. 

For I have lived but in thy sight— 

My heaven was m tliy smile display’d — 

Where’er thou lmger’dst— there was light; 

Where’er thou wert not — gloom and shade. 

E’en as th* Halcyon* makes her nest, 

In snmmei, on the tranquil sea, 

I form’d one in my peaceful breast, 

Where storms ne’er came, to shelter Thee. Azaf. 

* The Halcvon or Khigrsflsher is stud to mAke hei nest and bleed W ^ouiigr when the *t* 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF CHRISTOPHE HENRY, KING OF HAYTI. 


This remarkable person was a ne- 
gro slave, born in the island of Gren- 
ada, on Oct. bid 17G7. He served in 
the American Revolutionary War, and 
received a wound at the scige of 
Savannah, and, on his return to St. 
Domingo, was employed as an o.er- 
s^cr on an estate called the Lemonade, 
the property of Durcau de la Malle, 
the translator of Tuchus. It is report- 
ed that even in this occupation he dis- 
played the natural severity of his dis- 
position, but these accounts, taken from 
his Haytian biographers, do not pre- 
cisely accord with I he history given of 
him by writers in Europe, who assert 
that he was bora ii <he island of St. 
Kitts, and in 1780, being twelve years 
of age, wa* shipped to Cape Francois 
and sold as a slave. His purchaser 
bred him as a v ook, and having a ca- 
pacity for the art, in 1789 he was cook 
to the Cross, an inn situated in Rue 
d* Espugnc, at Cape-town, aiul kept 
by a Madame Montgeon. Whichever 
history of his early life may be true, 
it is certain that, when the measures 
of the revolutionary parties in France 
occasioned the insurrection of the 
blacks of St. Domingo, Christophe be- 
came an active partizan of the cause 
of emancipation, and soon acquired an 
ascendancy over his fellow slaves, by 
the daring intrepidity which he dis- 
played in several sanguinary conflicts. 
Toussaint Louverture, the first supreme 
chief of the liberated negroes, appoint- 
ed Christophe a general of brigade, 
and dispatched him to suppress an in- 
surrection which had been fomented 
against the authority of Toussaint by 
his nephew, named Moses. Christophe 
possessed himself of this leader by 
perfidy, and he was put to death by 
his uncle Toussaint, who appointed 
Christophe to succeed him as governor 
of the northern province. But the 
execution of Moses occasioned a rebel- 
lion, which broke out at Cape-town on 
the 21st of Oct. 1821, and spread to 
Eur. Mag. Vol. $2. 


several other places. Christophe at 
the head of his black troops attacked 
the insurgents in every direction, and, 
by his personal courage and vigour, 
contributed greatly to suppress the in- 
surrection. It must be observed, that 
Moses supported the principle of an- 
nihilating the. whites, against the uncle 
whose better policy it was to encourage 
a mixed association of the different 
colours. Rut the principles of Moses 
had rendered him so popular, that when 
Christophe became king he thought it 
advisable to ireat his memory with 
respect in many public instruments, 
as well as by means of his confidential/ 
agents. 

Christophe commanded at the Cape 
on the arrival of the French expedition 
under Le Clcrc, in 1S02. IJe was 
summoned to suireuder, and in the 
correspondence which arose out of this 
summons, there were characteristic ex- 
pressions, and a generosity of senti- 
ment, which gave the sable chicltain 
a high superiority over his white op- 
poi ent. u If,” said Christophe, you 
use against me the force you threaten, 

1 will resist you with the intrepidity 
of a soldier, and, if the fate of arms be 
in your favour, you shall enter the 
Cape not until it is a smoking ruin, 
and even on its cinders will I continue 
to combat you. The troops, which you 
threaten to disembark, 1 consider as 
houses of cards which the slightest 
wreath can destroy ; and for your per- 
sonal esteem, I wish it not at that prifce 
to which you attach it — the abandon- 
ment of my duty.” On another oc- 
casion he writes, “ I ,warit but proofs 
sufficient to assure me of the establish- 
ment of liberty and equality in favour 
of the people of this colony. The laws, 
by which the mother country has con- 
secrated this great principle, will carry 
this conviction to my heart, and I pro- 
test to you that my submission shall 
be immediately consequent to my ob- 
taining such a proof by your ackhow- 
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lodgment of those laws. 1 ’ 11 You 

propose to me, citizen General, to af- 
ford you the means of your securing 
General Toussaint Louverture. Such 
conduct on my part would be treason- 
able and perfidious, and your degrad- 
i«tr proposal convinces me of your 
unconquerable repugnance to believe 
me susceptible of the least sentiment 

of delicacy and honour.”- u Twelve 

years, General, have we been fighting 1 
for liberty, for those rights, which like 
yourself, we have gained at the price 
of our blood, and 1 have always been 
averse to believe that the French, after 
making such great sacrifices to obtain 
them, would wish to deprive of them a 
people, who glory in forming a part of 
the great nation, and in participating 
in the advantages which they have 
gained by the revolution ” 

The blacks, however, disunited and 
betrayed, yielded at first to General 
J,e Clere, almost without resistance. 
Dessalines and Ghrintopbe were almost 
the only child’s who offered resistance. 
They were proclaimed out of the pale 
of the law, and at length overcome by 
superiority of numbers. Ohristroplie 
evacuated Port-au-Prince, firing the 
town, and effecting a junction with 
Toussaint Louverture, at the head of 
about three thousand men. When the 
perfidy of the French bad acquired the 
possession of Toussaint’s person, the 
war seemed suppressed, but it present- 
ly burst forth with renewed energy 
under the command of Dcssalines. The 
climate favoured the efforts of these 
heroic blacks, and, before the end of 
1805, the French army at St. Domingo 
ceased to exist. A national assembly 
met on the 1st Jan. 1804, and restored 
to the island its primitive name of 
Hayti. Dessalines was elected Gover- 
nor-general fer life. The inland was 
divided into six military departments, 
each commanded by a General of di- 
vision. Christophc was the oldest of 
Dessalines 1 officers, and he was put 
into the government of the department 
of the Cape. The baneful example of 
Napoleon’s ambition soon spread its 
influence to St. Domingo, and Dessa- 
lines proclaimed himself Emperor, with 
a right to appoiut his successor to the 
throne. On the ilitth July 1805, the 
second year of their independance, 
Dessalines appoiuted Christophc, Com- 
mander-in-chief of the army of Hayti. 
The republican party rose against the 
usurped government, and, under a man 
of colour named Petition, a virtuous 
citizen and a skilful offieer,^command- 
ilng the division of Port-au-Prince, 
they overthrew the usurpation in Oct. 


1S06, Dessalines perishing during the 
commotion. It appears that Christ ophe 
was no stranger to his being taken 
off, and on his death the war became 
fierce betweeu Christophc and Petition. 
The province of the north, and tin- 
first division of the province of the 
west, continued in submission to Chris- 
toplie : while the province of the south, 
and the second division of that of the 
west, adhered to the General Pethion. 
An assembly of deputies wa* convoked 
at Port-au-Prince, the majority sup- 
ported Pethion, but the minority pro- 
tested against their decision, and at the 
beginning of 1807, a civil war may he. 
said to have been kindled- A new as 
humbly was convoked at the Cape under 
the influence of Christophc, which de- 
creed the constitution of the 17th Fob. 
1807, nominating Christophc President 
for life, aud Generalissimo of the mili- 
tary and naval forces of the island : 
At the same time the province of the 
south-west established the republic of 
Hayti, with a constitution similar to 
that of the United States; Pethion 
being President for four years. In the 
mean while Christophc, with admit able 
dexterity, placed his military, metal, 
fiscal and civil establishment*', in the 
most vigorous and efficient condition, 
and pushed the war against his rival 
with much activity, but with little, 
success. 

On the 28th March 18] 1, Christophc 
declared himself hereditary monarch 
of Hayti, under the title of llenry 1 , 
and he abolished all' councils, except 
an executive council composed of his 
officers and courtiers. His wife, Maria 
Louisa, a black, woman, married on 
the 15th July 1763, was styled Queen, 
and the eldest son was to be called 
Prince royal of Hayti. From this epoch, 
the government publicationstdeclaimcd 
against demagogues and anarchists; 
the insignia of royalty, the forms, cere- 
monies, and most trifling subjects of 
court etiquette, were regulated by royal 
ordinances, and, on the btli April fol- 
lowing, appeared an edict creating an 
hereditary nobility of princes, dukes, 
counts, barons, and knights, with an 
allotment of heraldic devices, and ar- 
morial bearings. The instability of 
human affairs and the vanity of human 
nature were never more powerfully 
or more ridiculously displayed, thau 
in this sudden assumption of titles, he- 
raldry, and feudal rights, by negroes, 
ignorant and rude, who, but a few 
years before had toiled under the ca- 
price, the insolence, the lash of their 
mercenary aud brutal owners. On the 
7ih of the month (April), Christophe 
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issued an edict constituting* an Archie- 
piscopal Sec in the capital of Hayti, 
and suffragan dioceses in the different 
cities of the kingdom. 

.But that, which is more honorable 
to Christophe, was the Code Henrie, 
published by him on the 20th Feb. 
J812. The laws of his empire are 
'divided into nine heads, and the com- 
plexion of the civil code approximates 
to the similar division of the Code 
Napoleon. Divorce is prohibited; death 
and the confiscation of property is en- 
acted ; morals and the catholic reli- 
gion arc especially protected; and the 
institution of a jury is not admitted. 
The coronation of Christophe took 
place on the 2d June 1812 ; the public 
functionaries from the Spanish part of 
the island, and the British naval officers 
on the station, were present at the 
ceremony, which rivalled in pomp and 
magnificence the coronation cere- 
monies of the most luxurious courts 
of hurope. M. Brelle, Atchbishop of 
Hayti and Duke of A use, consecrated 
his Majesty with the formula and reli- 
gious pomp of the Roman Pontificate, 
'iiie coronation oath was merely to 
maintain the then existing order of 
things, and to resist the re-establish- 
ment of white domination. On the 
senior Otitish officer, drinking Cliris- 
tophe’s health at the banquet, the sable 
monarch rose and drank, u to my f (car 
brother (ieorye III . — may he prove 
an invincible obstacle to the ambition 
of Napoleon — and may he always be 
the ion\iant friend of Hayti.” 

In 1813, the numerous defections of 
bis subjects presaged his future fall, 
and the ultimate triumph of the freer, 
and consequently better principles of 
his republican rival. Bill his military 
genius gave him a temporary advan- 
tage over his more moderate and en- 
lightened adversary. The defections 
of his subjects exasperated .the natural 
ferosity of Christophers disposition, 
and stimulated him to acts of great 
barbarity. On the restoration of the 
Bourbons in 1814, Christophe fluttered 
himself that his conduct and preten- 
sions would be more favourably view- 
ed by Louis, than they had been by 
Napoleon. But Louis dispatched a 
commission to St. Domingo with pro- 
posals tantamount to requiring a gra- 
dual recurrence to ihe old regime. 
The negro Monarch received the terms 
with just indignation. He summoned 
a council of the nation at his palace 
of Suns Souci, on t lie 21st Oct. 1814, 
and the expose of the instructions and 
designs of the French government 
awakened the utmost enthusiasm in the 
population. Christophe prepared for 


the most determined resistance, and, in 
his instructions to his officers, he or- 
dered them to provide torches and 
combustible materials sufficient to burn 
all the towns — on the landing of an 
enemy to destroy every species of pub- 
lic or private building, to blow up the 
bridges, break down all dikes and 
causeways, to devastate the country, 
and to retire with the whole popula- 
tion into the mountains, and, finally, to 
spare neither age nor sex of those 
enemies who fell into their hands, but 
to inflict upon them the u most ‘horrible 
species of punishment.” These orders 
were in unison with the general spirit 
of the people. One of the French 
agents was taken with his papers, 
which were published, and himself ex- 
amined and exposed to the interroga- 
tories of all the people, bivt no further 
injury was permitted to his, person. 
The French King with great meanness 
subsequently disavowed tins embassy, 
in the Moniteur of the 28th Jan. 1815. 
Christophe, to secure the people to his 
interests, now gave greater liberty to 
the press; he fleet ccd a gratuitous 
instruction for the people, made efforts 
to abolish even the French language, 
hiring numerous Fngiish artists and 
instructors, and ordering all instruc- 
tions to be conveyed in that language. 
On the 20th Nov. 1810, he refused to 
receive the new commissioners sent to 
Hayti by the King of France, deelur 
ing that lie would not treat with France 
but upou the basis of independence 
mid equality of national rights, and 
the commissioners, having received 
similar answers from Fcliiion, re- 
turned to F.urope. 'Flic negotiations 
with the French had displayed the per- 
sonal superioiity of Pethion over his 
rival, who saw the necessity of moder- 
ating his tyranny; and, on the 14th 
July ISlfl, he abolished an odious law 
confining the proprietorship of laud to 
general officers. Pethion in the be- 
ginning of 1818, had died, and was 
succeeded by Boyer, whom he had 
nominated liis successor; and this new 
President commenced his government 
by conquering from Christophe the 
country called the Grande- A use, which 
he attached to the republic. The just 
and moderate government of Boyer 
was so strongly in contrast to the 
sordid, barbarous, and selfish policy 
of Christophe, as to detach all his sub- 
jects from their allegiance. In Sept. 
1820, the garrison of St. Marc were so 
excited at the indignities which Chris- 
tophe imposed upon their Colonel, by- 
means of the Governor of flic city, 
that they rose en masse, put the Gover- 
nor io death, and sent a deputation to 
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Boyer offering to form a junction with 
the republic. Boyer hastily assem- 
bled au army of fifteen thousand men, 
and marched to support the insurgents. 
Christophe was labouring under a para- 
lytic affection, and, shutting himself 
Vp in his fortified palace of Sans Souci, 
dispatched his army agaiust the in- 
surgents of St. Marc j but ou withdraw- 
ing these troops from the capital, the 
people of the metropolis rose in rebel- 
limi against him ; and on the C>th Oct., 
the General, Richard Duke of Marm- 
clado, proclaimed to the troops, the 
abolition of royalty, which was re- 
ceived with enthusiasm by all classes 
of persons. Christophe’s body guard, 
of about fifteen hundred picked men, 
still adhered to his interests. He was 
borne amongst these troops, addressed 
them with praises and assurances of 
icward, and dispatched them under 
command of bis brother-in-law to meet 
the enemy j but news was soon brought 
to Christophe, that these household 
troops had gone over to the repub- 
licans, demanding the deposition of 
their former sovereign. Upon hearing 
this, lie retired to his chamber in des- 
pair aud shot hi nit* elf through the heart, 
t>n the 8 ih Oct. 1820, being fifty-three 
years of age. His body was ignomi- 
niously exposed on the high-ways for 
several days — his son was massacred, 
but his widow and two daughters were 
allowed by Boyer to retire in safety \ 
and they immediately sailed for Eng- 
land, and hate *iuce lived in the vici- 
nity of Loudon in a state of genteel 
independence. All titles* ami the at- 
tributes of nobility were forthwith 
abolished hy Boyer, who established 
the republican government through- 
out the former territories of Christ ophej 
aud, finally by his skill and prudence, 
succeeded in amalgamating the Spanish 
part of the island with the new repub- 
lic of tbe blacks. 

Christophe had hoarded 240,000 
.lollars at Sans Souci, and 40,000,000 
uf piasUes, (10,000,000 sterling) was 
found at Port Henri. This sum accords 
with the boast which the Count Le- 
monade had officially made, that the 
Emperor iutcudcd to pave and ceil the 
rotunda of his palace with coin. 
Christophe was guilty of the most 
atrocious cruelties 5 his pecuniary ex- 
pfetions were enormous ; he had been 
munificent to his superior officers, but 
as to the great body of bis people, he 
had merely substituted the attachment 
of them as slaves to the soil, instead 
of the former system of rendering them 
the property of white individuals. All 
the lands of the former proprietors be 
^served to himself, except a few es- 


tates with which he had rewarded his 
Generals. The produce in kind, of his 
reserved lands, the customs, and other 
taxes yielded him a considerable re- 
venue. The intellect displayed hy 
Christophe was sufficient to relieve 
the negro from the charge of being 
of an inferior nature j but how much 
more exalted was the character of 
his rival Petliion, who taking his 
conntry-men from the debasement 
of slavery, converted them into free 
citizens, established over them an en- 
lightened system of government, and 
after lor ten years executing the su- 
preme magistracy w ith vigour and jus- 
tice, dies poor, and leaves his country 
free. Christophe was of Herculean 
form, ami possessed of fortitude, and 
desperate bravery. In the severest 
conflicts he would animate his ranks 
by exhibiting the rage and fury of a 
tiger. lie was vindictive in the ex- 
treme, and hesitated at no cruelty 
which gratified his passions, or was 
calculated to promote his interests. 
His mind possessed extraordinary vi- 
gour, but he appears to have been 
incapable of profound thought, or of 
aecjuiriug comprehensive systems. A 
certain tact of governing had taught 
him the necessity of public officers 
being pure, and that their duties ought 
to be performed with diligence and 
dispatch, llis establishments were 
therefore well conducted. He had 
learnt that manufactures, agriculture, 
and commerce, arc essential to the 
prosperity of a state ; that large pub- 
lic buildings are necessary to its gran- 
deur ; and that morality is essential to 
its stability. He was therefore always 
endeavouring to effect these causes of 
national prosperity by the most arbi- 
trary, and often mistaken ordinances, 
forgetting that their only sources were 
the liberty of the subject, and the 
security of property. The arena of 
liis exploits was hardly large enough 
to entitle him to a conspicuous place 
in tbe page of history, but, considering 
his attainment to a throne from a state 
of the most abject ignorance and slav- 
ery, considering the barbarous con- 
dition of those whom he had to com- 
mand, and that with such materials, 
during a period of revolution, he con- 
trived in a few years to found an em- 
pire, to build a superb city, and to 
form both civil aud military establish- 
ments far surpassing any possessed by. 
the neighbouring colonies of the three 
commercial nations of Europe* we can- 
• not but allow that his qualities were 
at least equal to the average of those, 
who are celebrated as great princes* 
or as successful warriors. 
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Lv (Lanier ilrs Chars, fyc . — The 
Last of the (.VVrs; or, the Fall of 
the Homan Empire in the Hast, By 
M. Ie Gomte do Vanblanc. 1 vol. 
#vo. (is. (id. 

In M. de Vanblanc are united those 
various qualities requisite to form an 
estimable public character; one of the 
most distinguished orators and zealous 
patriots of France. We arc therefore 
agreeably surprised to see him, by the 
publication of the poem we have just 
auuouitced, shine amongst the most es- 
timable poets of the present day. The 
subject of this poem is one of the best 
that t lie history of man could -oiler. It 
jv not, as in the Iliad, the coalition of 
some petty princes against a city of 
Asia Minor, a subject of small import- 
ance in itself, and which the poet was 
obliged to make subordinate to the dc- 
v elopement of the anger of one of the 
Grecian chie fs. It is not, as in the 
Arnold, the invasion of a little coiiutry 
in ancient Afonin, which precedes the 
union of th - chief of the enterprise 
with the daughter of the weak sove- 
reign of a petty state, It is not, like 
the Jerusalem Delivered, a conquest, 
certainly a respectable one, which 
o* c tsioned no permanent revolution in 
tin* dostmic- of the people of Europe 
or Asia. It is the irruption of a horde 
ol men bnrba’ ous in their manners and 
religion into Siurope ; it is the capture 
of the last rampart, and the capital, of 
the colossal Homan Empire of the East, 
overwhelmed by its ferocious conquer- 
ors; it is the absolute destruction of 
that empire. The execution appears 
to us equal to the magnificence of the 
subject. The marvellous is in some 
degree a necessary part of an epic 
poem, in employing it, M. de Van- 
blanc has not made use of mythology, 
as being common-place ; nor of magic, 
as he might by that means have rashly 
put himself in comparison with Tasso : 
he has therefore been obliged to create 
a new species of the marvellous. 

A jouugand beautiful virgin, a de- 
scendant of the kings of Parthia, whom 
the vicissitudes of fortune had obliged 
to take refuge at Bysantium, resolved 
to unite herself to the God of the Chris- 
tians by solemn vows : at the moment 
of the consummation of the sacrifice, 
Sandialla penetrates into Bysantium, 
and carries away Theodora, which is 
the name of the young virgin, with 


whose fate, an ancient oracle had de- 
clared, was involved that of the em- 
pire. The captive, after having met 
with great dangers by sea and on the 
rooks, is transported to the camp of the 
Mussulman ns, who, under the com- 
mand of Mahomet II., their cmp.eror, be- 
sieged Bysantium. Mahomet and Sau- 
dialla are both in love with Theodora ; 
but Sandialla is more tender aud re- 
spectful, and Theodora is not entirely 
insensible. Nothing restrains the fu- 
rious love of Mahomet: the poet art- 
fully contrasts these different senti- 
ments. At the moment, when to pos- 
sess Theodora Mahomet is going to 
use violence, and when, to free herself, 
Theodora intends to kill herself, she is 
taken up to heaven. The oracle which 
attached her fate to that of Bysantium 
is then accomplished. 

The characters of the principal per- 
sonages of the poem arc drawn with 
the greatest vigour; and one of the 
most brilliant is that of Sandialla. This 
young hero, son of the celebrated 
Seandcrberg, had been taken from his 
parents when a child : brought lip in 
their religion, and gained their respect 
by his eminent qualities* he distin- 
guishes himself at the siege' of By- 
sautiiim, with the fiery courage of 
Achilles, and the impetuous ardour of 
Keuaud: but, however brilliant his 
character, he never eclipses the Greek 
Emperor, Constantine Palcogalus. Al- 
ways active and vigilant, this prince is 
constantly employed in fortifying the 
posts of the besieged town, or fighting 
upon the breaches, defending, even 
with his latest breath, the unhappy By- 
santium against the ferocious Mussul- 
manns, who penetrated into every part 
of the city. He encouraged the timid 
soldiers with the powerful example of 
heioic valour; and his caution and 
prudence restrained those who would 
have rashly exposed themselves. A 
great many gentlemen of the most il- 
lustrious blood of France abandoned 
their fire-sides to shut themselves up in 
Bysantium, where they proudly sus- 
tained the glory and honour of the 
French armies. 

In the composition of his poem M. 
de Vaublane has made some bold at- 
tempts, many of which are happy ; one 
of them, however, is not admissible; 
it is that which induced him to perso- 
nify weakness, which is only a moral 
being, or raiher the almost total priva- 
tion of all the estimable qualities. The 
exterior marks of effeminacy arc capable 
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of being: made to r produce the most 
seductive images in poetry. This has 
been happily exemplified by Boileau jn 
that celebrated Hue, 

“ Smiitire, entetid ses bras ferme Ku‘il ctt>’on- 

dort.” 

Weakness, on the contrary, can scarce- 
ly be perceived but through the apathy 
Of him who is influenced by it. 

The style of this poem is generally 
noble and energetic. The first canto 
is the least vigorous: inspiration, which 
is the distinguishing characteristic of a 
poet, M. de Vauhlauc did not then suf- 
ficiently feel. The other cantos pos- 
sess that magnificence of stylo which 
belongs to the subject. Happy arc 
those to whom may be applied, as well 
as to M. de Vaublanc, the famous de- 
vice, rurrtt cundo. We regret that our 
limits will not permit ns to transcribe 
any part of this poem which would jus- 
tify our opinion of its merit, and which 
ought to place the author among the 
most distinguished poets of the present 
day. There are, undoubtedly, some 
parls a little laboured. The happy fa- 
cility, which is remarkable in the ver- 
sification throughout, proves lliat this 
production was not a work of labour, 
but au agreeable recreation from his 
political pursuits. 

# “ 

Tableaux J tin vrai m, W’.-I lincrary, 
or Road-book of the Distances from 
Paris to the principal Towns of 
Trance, and to all the Capitals in 
Europe. By M. Collin. Unbound. 
12s. (id. 

This work is a valuable companion 
to all who are travelling from one 
country to another, and consists of Six 
Maps. The first is, a general Map, to 
shew the plan of the work ; 2nd — 
a Comparative Table, in four Languages, 
wherein the distances from place to 
place is calculated, not only in French 
leagues, but in the leagues used in 
the other countries, included in this 
Itinerary; 3rd — Roads from Paris to 
London ; 4th — from London to Edin- 
burgh, and Dublin, being a continua- 
tion of the preceding Map; 5th — from 
Dublin to the principal Towns in Ire- 
land being a continuation of the pre- 
ceding ; t>t h — from Paris to Amsterdam ; 
7th— from Paris to Stockholm and Co- 
penhagen ; 8th — from Paris to Berlin ; 
!Hh— from Paris to Petcrsburgh and 
Moscow, being a continuation of the 
preceding Map; 10th— from Vienna, 
Lay bach, and Trieste, to Constantino- 
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pie, being a continuation of the pre- 
ceding; 11th — from Vienna to Pcters- 
burgh, being a continuation to the route 
from Paris to Vienna; 12th— from Paris 
to Naples ; 13th — from Paris to Madrid ; 
14th — from Madrid to the principal 
Towns of Spain and Portugal ; 15th-— 
from Paris to Brest, to Sables d'Olonne, 
to Rochelle and Rochefort. 

This work is equally useful to tra- 
vellers, merchants, and geographers. 
In the composition of it, the author has 
consulted all the Road-books and Itine- 
raries of different countries, the best 
Maps, and the most authentic docu- 
ments that could be accessible for such 
a purpose. 


Fragment d'Essai stir les Micro* 
glyptics Egyptiens, $r. — Essay upon 
Egyptian Hieroglyphics. By 1\ La- 
ctuir. 11s. Gd. 

Only two works upon the Egyptian 
Hieroglyphics, before this publication 
appeared, had attracted the attention 
of the public, — one called, Uldipus 
JEyypt ianut, by Kirchcr (the only one 
of his numerous works that is, or ought 
to be, much esteemed ;) the other, by 
Warburtou, forming the fourth book of 
bis work, entitled, “ The Divine Mis- 
sion of Moses,” and which has been 
extracted and translated into French, 
by M. Lconnid de Valpennes. 

These two works threw some light 
upon the dark subject of Egyptian 
Hieroglyphic**, but were fur from satis- 
fying scientific curiosity. The author 
of the work before us attempts, by 
a new system, to elucidate the mystery 
of hieroglyphics; but, like a truly 
learned man, he lias done it with great 
circumspection. 

The examination of some Egyptian 
hieroglyphics, twelve years ago, sug- 
gested to the author the idea of ana- 
lyzing the Hebrew language, and com- 
paring the primitive elements of that 
language w ith hieroglyphics. This com- 
parison appeared to him necessary, in 
order to explain hieroglyphical writing 
by alphabetical writing, which might 
lead to the explanation of most of the 
hieroglyphics. 

Seduced by the hope of finding the 
real principles of etymological science, 
aud the signification of Egyptian sym- 
bols, the author confesses, that lie did 
wot enough consider the difficulties of 
the work he undertook, and presumptu- 
ously (to use his too modest expression) 
gave himself up to a new kind of ety- 
mological analysis. He examined all 
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the words, not only of the Hebrew, /but 
■also, when necessary, of the Arab, 
Chaldaic, Syriac, Ethiopian, and even 
Chinese languages. At length, he 
began a Hieroglyphical Hebrew Dic- 
tionary, destined to facilitate the inter- 
pretation of Egyptian hieroglyphics; 
but, for want of time, he was obliged, 
though reluctantly, to abandon his pro- 
ject. From that time, he resolved to 
relinquish all his researches ; but see- 
ing the attention of several learned 
tnen fixed upon Egypt, and their inves- 
tigations turned towards the science of 
hieroglyphics, he yielded, perhaps too 
easily, (as lie modestly says) to his de- 
sire of making known the plan he him- 
self intended to follow, in publishing 
what he calls bis 1-iagments. In spite 
of the confidence bis system inspires 
him with, be only presents it as a con- 
jecture ; he does not give any scientific 
quotations, that nothing may appear to 
bias the judgment of the reader, and 
prevent him from forming an impartial 
opinion of the truth of his system. He 
has not searched, in the Hebrew lan- 
guage, for the known signification of 
certain hieroglyphics, be wished that 
the analysis of the language should give 
their meaning ; so that, if this work 
agiee with that which bears the name 
of Ilorapollon, with Clemcnl of Alex- 
andria, Diodorus Siculus, or other 
authors, who have explained some sym- 
bols, this agi cement should encrease 
the confidence of our author, and is 
a coincidence worthy of bis considera- 
tion. These Fragments contain some 
very extraordinary coincidences be- 
tween the religion aud primitive sym- 
bols of Egypt, and the symbols of the 
Catholic religion. These naturally pre- 
sented themselves to the author with 
nidi an air of truth, that he has, very 
properly, noticed them. 

Dock mens Ifistoriqncs, sur les der~ 
niers event mens Arrives en S/cile . — 
Historical Documents, relative to the 
late Events in Sicily. 8vo. 2‘ fnJ. 

These events, says the author of this 
pamphlet, are either little kuovvu, or 


only known through false reports, the 
different Italian ‘and French journals 
having distorted them through party 
spirit. Some partizans of absolute 
power have loaded, with the whole 
weight of their indignation, a people, 
who dared to claim the rights which 
belonged to them : others, friends of 
liberty, but anxious for the fate of their 
own country, blamed the Sicilians for 
asserting their independent .liberties, 
which might prevent the freedom of 
the Neapolitans. Without stopping to 
refute the assertions of the two parties, 
the author thinks it right to relate the 
facts as they happened ; he adds, that, 
though this revolution had not the 
happy result which the Sicilians ex- 
pected, yet it cannot be uninteresting 
to give a faithful account of events 
which will form a part of history. The 
author declares, that he advances no- 
thing but what is correctly extracted 
from official papers and accounts pre- 
sented to government. It appears to 
us that he has fulfilled his engagement. 


Tropliec ties Armres Fran^aisfS, 
iVc. — Trophies of the French Army, 
from 17^2 to 1815. (> vols. 8vo. 

£3. 15s. 

These six volumes contain the mili- 
tary history of France, enriched with 
Sixty Views of the most lemarkable 
Battles. Those views, drawn with 
great truth, and engiaved on copper- 
plate with great skill, give, though on 
a small scale, a satisfactory idea of the 
events they represent ; and, being 
taken from authentic documents, may 
be considered as faithful representa- 
tions of the triumphs of France. To 
these views are added accurate ac- 
counts of every memorable fact, re- 
lated with considerable warmth of 
style. They arc preceded by an intro- 
duction, written by M. Tissot, who, in 
few words, describes, with scrupulous 
fidelity and lively interest, all the 
military history of Fiance, during the 
space of twenty-three years. 
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LITERARY AND SUIEJ 

AMERICA. 

In an Atneusan journal it is stated, 
that 10,000 persons arc employed in the 
Printing Establishments of the United 
States. The value of the foreign works 
there published, during- the last thirty 
years, exceeds twenty millions of dol- 
lars, and the amount of the annual 
publications is generally about two mil- 
lion dollar.^. 

ASIA. 

A MS. of the eighth century, hither- 
to unknown, of a translation of the 
Bible into the Georgian language, by 
Si. Euplvcrnius, has been diseoveied in 
the convent of Mount Allies 

CHINA. 

There is au official Gazette, which hs 
regarded as the organ of the Chinese 
government in every thing that con- 
cerns the religion, laws, mauuers, and 
customs of this country. No article 
which has not been inspected by the 
Emperor, and which has not received 
his approbation, can be inserted. The 
least deviation from this rule, even the 
addition of a syllable, would be se- 
verely punished. A rnan employed ii»- 
the postage of letters was put to death, 
in 1 SI 8, for having published some 
false reports through the mcaus of this 
gazette. The reason given by the 
judges in condemning him to capital 
punishment was, Ins having failed in 
respect towards his Imperial Majesty. 
The Chinese Gazette contains articles 
relative to public affairs in this great 
empire, as well as extracts from me- 
morials and petitions presented to the 
.Sovereign, with his replies, orders, and 
favours granted to the mandarins and 
people. It appears every day as a 
pamphlet, and contains sixty or seventy 
pages. 

GREECE. 

A collection of all the patriotic pro- 
clamations, and of all the acts of the 
Feloponesrian Senate, that have appear- 
ed since the commencement of the he- 
roic straggle of the Greeks against 
their oppressors, has lately been trans- 
lated from modern Greek into French, 
by M.Mustoxydi, a learned Greek of 
Corfu. It will shortly be published. 

The Count Zenowitsch, a descend- 
ant from the aucieut Greek ctuperor 
Zeno,, is now residing at Fran'kfort-on- 
the-Maic — his eldest brother is gover- 
nor of Minsk, in Russia. The colonel 
formerly served under Kusziusko, aud 
since in France. The Zeno family still 
adopt the .armorial bearings *of their 
ancestors. 


fTIPIC INTELLIGENCE. 

TURKEY. 

To each mosque m attached one or 
more colleges, and each has its own 
professor, who instructs students m,d 
examines them from time to lime to 
ascertain the progress they make. The 
professors, or Muderris , as they are 
culled, like every one employed in the 
mosque, are dependent on the l elt, and 
may be dismissed by him, or by the 
Nazir, (inspector) if they neglect their 
duly. Different colleges have different 
ranks, and the students of inferior ranks 
are examined for degrees by the pro- 
fessors in presence of the mufti. Those 
of the graduates, who aspire to distin- 
guished places iu the law, continue 
their studies for seven years as Mulu- 
tjims ; this lime being expired, they 
a;*e again examined by the mufti, and, 
if they are found capable, they are 
created mudcrriscs. All the colleges, 
being considered as religious establish- 
ments, are accountable to the Kiwi-us- 
her of Burnili, the second jurisconsult 
iu the kingdom. 

1CGYPT. 

The Canal of Alexandria last year 
received, in honour of the Sultau, the 
name of Mahmoudic. It terminates 
a few steps from PompcyV column, 
and begins near the Nile, and un- 
der the town of Suoue. Its length 
is 41,706 toises, its width lo toises, 
and Us depth 3 toises. One hundred 
thousand men began it in January, 
1819 5 this number was increased the 
following* month to two hundred and 
sixty thousand* the workmen received 
a piastre u day. In the month of iVl ly, 
thirty thousand other workmen, from 
Upper Egypt, were added to the num- 
ber; and oa the J 3th of .September the 
work was completed. Six European 
engineers directed the w'ork. 

SWEDEN. 

About a year ago, a Bible Society 
for women was established at Stock- 
holm, at the head of which is the Coun- 
tess Loweiibjelm. 

DENMARK: 

Captain Wull, translator of Shaks- 
peare’s works, has just translated into 
Dduish Lord Byron’s Manfred. 

Mr, F. Faber, who resided during 
three years in Iceland, and minutely 
examined every part of that mountain- 
ous country, has made^a large collec- 
tion of birds aud their eggs, which are 
now exhibited in tfale Royal Museum. 
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*«d Algarva, covering a space of 4,6.50 
He lately published a Latin account of 
his discoveries, under the title of Ice- 
landic O r n i thoyraphy . 

PRUSSIA. 

There is an establishment at Bonn, 
supported at the expense of the Prus- 
sian Government, and an Indian print- 
ing-housc, where the characters are 
engraved, under the direction of Pro- 
fessor Schlegel ; who is also employed 
id a grammatical and etymological con- 
cordance of Sanscript, Greek, Latin, 
and the ancient German dialects. 

GERMANY. 

There is now forming at Munich 
a Society for the Imitation of Oriental 
Manuscripts. The intention of it is to 
increase, by means of lithography, 
copies of the best works in the Turkish, 
Arabic, Persian, and Tartar languages, 
and to send them to the Last, by the way 
ofTncstc. Those who copy manuscripts, 
and those ornaments with which the 
Tuiks and Arabs like to embellish their 
writings, have, till now', prevented such 
a publication, but ihm difficulty may 
be overcome with the help of litho- 
graphy The low pric es of this species 
of engraving will contribute to the dis- 
semination of learning iu the Last. 

Mr. Charles Rummer, a Berliu artist, 
has made a globe, where the uiouutaius 
are well executed in relief.— He has 
them of every size and pi ice. 

Lpon the estate of Count D'Erbach, 
albumin eagle has been found, thirteen 
inches m height, and weighing seven 
pounds.' — It belonged to the 22d Le- 
gion. 

Thei o have been found near Stoekstad, 
iu Bavaria, some stones with inscrip- 
tions which indicate, that the funeral 
place of the 3d Cohort of the 23d Legion 
was at that place ; where, also, have 
been discovered some coins of the time 
of Trajan, and pieces of sculpture. 

Professor Zitnuierniann, at Giessen, 
has discovered, that all liquid atmo- 
spheric substances, such as dew, snow, 
rain, and hail, contain a combination 
of meteoric iron and niehel. — Rain 
generally contains salt, and a new or- 
ganic substance, composed of hydrogen, 
oxygen, and carbon, which M.Zimmei- 
maun calls pyrinc. These same ingre- 
dients are found in the meteorolites , 
which are supposed to be of tellurick 
origin, rather than conniqne. 

Poetry . — Germany continues to en- 
rich itself by translations from the an- 
cient poets. The comedies of Plautus, 
Phcedrus* fables, the odes of Pindar 
aud Horace have been lately translated 
into German verse, and the translators 
have preserved, throughout, the merit 
JSur. Mag. Vol, 32, * 


of the originals. Tt is difficult to ap- 
preciate the advantages w! ich the 
German possesses over most Euro- 
pean languages, in this respect. 
The French, iu fact, have not a sin- 
gle translation of the ancient poets 
that is worthy of the name. Their 
prose gives only a distorted copy of 
them j and their poetry presents us 
with translations which arc sometimes 
elegant, but never faithful. Among' 
the Germans, on the contrary, w herever 
Piudar, or Horace speaks, it is the in- 
dividual itself that speaks, and not the 
translator, who has only to substitute 
for Greek and Latin, German words of 
the same measure. No doubt, he re- 
quires, like all other translators, judg- 
ment and taste in the seleeiiou of 
words, that he may he at once elegant 
and faithful ; neither can he more than 
other translators, attain this elegance, 
unless lie be a poet himself. Hence it 
is that those who have distinguished 
themselves in wot ks of imagination, 
aiv precisely those who have most hap- 
pily succeeded in translating the an- 
cient poets To prose this, it is suffi- 
ciaut to mention the names of Lt'.vs-, and 
to recollect that the author of Louisa 
has been the expounder of several emi- 
nent work*. Phccdrub La.-, been trans- 
lated by M. Vogelsang. Uis style, iu 
general, is easy and elegant. As to 
Pindar, it is the first time that his odes 
have been translated into vcisuof the 
same measure. M. Tierseh lias caused 
the Greek text to be punted opposite 
liis translation, to which he lias added 
a treatise on the versification ol Pindar, 
and many learned dissertations which 
arc equally interesting. Tierseh, in- 
deed, is entitled to higher merit than 
that of a mere translator. That he has 
been endowed with the anginal spirit 
of poetry, appears evident from having 
naturalized the songs of Pindar in Ger- 
many. M Schmidt, the translator of 
Horace, Iris followed twice for ouce 
the precept, nonum premat ur in an- 
num ; for he bus be.cn revising and 
polishing his work siuce 1S02. He 
lias nearly equalled Itarnmlur, Eschon, 
and Voss. The last, indeed, is a for- 
midable adversary before whom he 
seems to have yielded. He is also ae 
cuserd of having rendered his author 
uunatural by his excessive scrupulosity, 
and to have substituted the names of 
girls for boys in cases of a particular 
nature. 

PORTUGAL. 

The Portuguese Monarch has posses- 
sions iu all the four quarters of the 
world, viz.;— 

lit Europe, the kingdorti of Portugal 

•> r 
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square leagues, and 3,68(>,000 inha 
bitauts. 

In America, Brazil and Guyana 

277.000 square leagues, and 24 mil- 
lions of inhabitants. 

In the Atlantic Ocean and Africa, 
the islands of Madeira and Porto Santo, 
50 square leagues, and 91,200 inha- 
bitants. 

The Azores, 147 square leagues, 

160.000 inhabitants. 

The islands in Cape Verd, 216 square 
leagues, 06,000 inhabitants. 

The islands on the Coast of Guinea, 
58 square leagues, 115,000 inhabitants. 

The Government of Angola, 70 squai e 
leagues, 75,000 inhabitants. 

At Mozamhic, 130 square leagues, 
00,000 inhabitants. 

Goa, 92 square leagues, 60,000 inha- 
bitants. 

Timor and Solon, 33 square leagues, 
15,060 inhabitants. 

Macao, 14 square leagues, and 33,800 
inhabitants. 

Total — 282,144 square leagues, and 
6,649,200 inhabitants, amongst which, 
are two millions of slaves. 

The importance of this Power is 
equal to that of the Netherlands, and 
superior to that of Sweden. — The 
revenues of the Crown are from 80 
to 90 millions of francs. — The mili- 
tary force consists of 25,000 ti oops of 
the line, and 33,000 militia. — In Brazil, 
there are 50,000 troops of the line aiul 
n)i!iliu.—The Portuguese Marine con- 
sists of only 8 ships of the line and 
6 frigates. 

SPAIN . 

The buildings of the Inquisition at 
Barcelona are demolished: and a pub- 
lic place, called Quiroga, established ou 
the scitc. 

CORSICA. 

There has been recently discovered 
in Corsica a new mineral, full of parti- 
cles of gold. Vases have been made of 
it, which, in beauty and colour, rival 
vennill ion. Jt is called causicorum. 

ITALY. 

M Joseph Maseru, of Montefalcone, 
near Chian, has made an ingenious 
discovery ; he substitutes in organs and 
bird-pipes the horizontal movement and 
^moveable points, for the rotary move- 
intent, and the 'fixed points of the cy- 
linders; which improvement enables 
the performer to vary the music at' 
pleasure. 

Near the Forum of Pompeii, a public 
edifice, supposed to be the Chalcidiuni, 
has been discovered; an inscription, 
found there, shews that it was built at 
the expense of the Priestess Eumachia. 
A few days 'after this discovery, a sta- 
tue of this priestess was found, in per- 


fect preservation, and which surpasses 
in size and elegance all the works of 
art in the ruins of Pompeii. 

The Italians claim the priority of in- 
venting mutual instruction, which the 
French attribute to Herbault and Pau- 
let, ami the English to Bell and Lan- 
caster. This method of instruction has 
been introduced iuto Italy for more than 
three centuries, and it still exists now. 
Towards ihe middle of the eighteenth 
century, schools called Della JJottriha 
Christiana were established at Milan, 
and in 1532, a priest, named Castelliuo 
da Castcllo, improved them, and intro- 
duced mutual instruction, ( le Ivstra- 
zione vii ciiflcrofi'.J 

The Chevalier Tambroni has in the 
press the most ancient document in 
Italy, upon painting ; it is entitled, 
Jnstrvzioni Vittorichc , by Ceunino 
Cennitti, a pupil of Giotto. This inte- 
resting work had remained unknown 
in the library of the Vatican. It is as- 
serted in this MS. that oil painting was 
known in Italy before the time of John 
of Bruges, to whom that invention has 
been attributed. 

The Professor Peyron, at Turin, has 
discovered, in the convent of Bohhio, 
several fragments of manuscripts, which 
contain Cicero's orations, by means of 
which those published by Professor 
Maji will be complete. 

It has lately been resolved at Borne 
to adopt Copernicus’s system of the 
world, and it is now permitted to write 
hi favour of that system ! 

Pure Jcan-Baptistc Aucbcr, of Venice, 
translator of the celebrated Chronicle 
of Eusebius, has translated from Anne, 
nian into Latin a precious manuscript, 
which is at the congregation of Arme- 
nian monks of St. Lagacres, at Venice. 
This MS. contains several unpublished 
fragments of Philo the Jew; namely, 
three dialogues, two upon Providence, 
and one upon the soul of beasts; ques- 
tions upon Genesis and Exodus; two 
Sermons upon Sampson and Jonas; and 
a dialogue upon the three angels who 
appeared to Abraham. This manu- 
script, which is of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, formerly belonged to 11 ait on, the 
second king of Armenia. The congre- 
gation intend to publish the said trans- 
lation in one vol. 4to. similar in form, 
paper, and type to the Chronicle of 
Eusebius; the Armenian translation 
will run by the side of the Latin ver- 
sion ; it will also contain some Greek 
fragments and notes to facilitate the 
understanding of tlie text. 

Professor Mayi has made recent 4 dis- 
coveries of the lost works of .some an- 
cient authors, amongst which are seve- 
ral parts of mutilated hooks of Poly- 
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bins, Diodorus, Dion Cassius, some 
fragments of Aristotle, Ephorus, Time- 
us, Demetrius Phalaris, &c. some parts 
of the unknown works of Eunapius, 
Menander, Prisons, and Peter the 
Protector. Amongst the unpublished 
works of Polybius are the beginnings 
of some lost books, and the entire end 
of the thirty-ninth, in which the author 
takes a general review of his history, 
and devotes his fortieth book to chro- 
nology. The fragments of Diodorus 
and Dion are numerous and very pre- 
cious. Amongst them is a summary of 
the wars of Home, a narrative of Ma- 
cedonia, Epirus, Syria, Spain, Portu- 
gal, and Persia. These writings were 
discovered in a manuscript containing 
the speeches of Aristides. The writ- 
ing appears to be of the eleventh cen- 
tury. M. Maji has also discovered an 
unpublished Latin grammar that quotes 
a great many wi iters whose works have 
been lost, and an unknown Latin hook 
on ihctoric, and moreover a Greek col- 
lection, containing fragments of the 
lost works of Philo, as well as other 
precious remains of autiquity. 

SWITZERLAND. 

A very useful machine has lately 
been introduced at Lausanne, and 
which is well worth imitation. This 
machine is for the purpose of making 
bread, or rather to produce the fer- 
mentation of the dough. It is simply 
a box made of wood, about one foot 
w ule and two long •, it is placed on sup- 
porters, on which it is turned by a 
handle, like that of the cylinder which 
is used to roast coffee. One side of 
the box opens by a hinge to admit the 
dough. The time necessary to produce 
fermentation depends upon the air and 
the degree of velocity with which *he 
box is turned. But when the opera- 
tion is finished, a loud hissing is heard j 
this noise is produced by the escape of 
the air, which is usually in about half 
an hour. The labour is very trifling, 
as a child may turn the box. 

FRANCE. 

The Trench Almanack for the clergy, 
for the present year, contains the fol- 
lowing remarks on the actual state of 
the priesthood in France. The number 
of ecclesiastics in priests’ orders is, 
35,286, of whom 1,487 are above sixty 
years of age. Out of 4,156 persons 
who received ordination during the 
year 1821, as priests, deacons, and sub- 
deacons, there were only 1435 priests, 
and during the same period 1447 priests 
died. The number of pupils educating 
amongthe curates, colleges, and schools, 
amounts to 25,537. 

M. Re.villon, clock-maker, at Macon, 
has obtained a patent for tlic construc- 


tion of large clocks, different from 
those in common use. All ihe wheels 
are made of copper, the pivots of steel, 
and every part is united with screws, 
and may be taken to pieces and repair- 
ed at pleasure. The greatest advan- 
tage of these clocks is their cheapness: 
being made for half the price of other 
clocks. 

Madame Lebreton, a midwife at Pa- 
ris, has improved artificial nipples, and 
discovered the means of preventing the 
creases formed in the breasts of females 
by suckling their children. These ar- 
tificial nipples are preferable to those 
made of clastic gum, and are equally 
useful in remedying any defect in the 
shape of the breasts. 

A discovery has been made in the 
department of Calvados, by which the 
finest strokes of the crayon or pencil 
upon porcclainc may be infinitely mul- 
tiplied in perfection. These strokes, 
traced with a particular metallic com- 
position upon the polished surface of 
porcelain, are incrustated by a second 
application of fire without the slightest 
injury. The parts thus delineated ac- 
quire a sort of roughness, insensible to 
the touch, and only to be discovered 
by its perfect retention of ink, which 
is easily wiped oft' the other parts of 
the surface. This method seems to 
have decided advantages over litho- 
graphy. 

A patent has been granted to M. 
Gaspard Schw ickardi, at Paris, for a 
new’ mode of lighting and heating by 
means of lamps and polychrostic uten- 
sils. The insides of these lamps never 
require cleaning, and will burn all 
kinds of oil. This mode can be used 
in foot-stoves, ebafing’-dishes, chamber 
lights, kitchen furnaces, baths, & c. it 
gives one-third inure light than the 
common mode, and consumes the same 
quantity of oil. 

Act turned to Youth \ ! — A lady 
proposes to establish, at Paris, baths 
for the renewal of youth, the removal 
of wrinkles, and all other traces of old 
age. To obtain these great advantages, 
a Sexagenary, or Septuagenary is to 
take twelve baths, which she calls the 
Baths of Youth , the price of which 
will be 60 francs each. These twelve 
baths are to be followed by twelve 
others, named the Baths of Eucharis , 
the price of which will be 600 francs 
each. The regenerating operation is 
to be completed by twelve other baths, 
called the Baths of Calypso , of which 
the price is 1200 francs each. In fine, 
for the small trifle of 22,380 francs, an 
old wotnan may recover the charms she 
possessed at the blooming age of 
eighteen ! 
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An Historical Review of I lie* 
Spanish devolution, including some 
Am omit of Religion, Manners, and 
Literal ui p in Spain. Jly Edward 
Bluquiere, Esq. London. 8u>. pp. 
<m(>. 1 bs. 

'Flic work before us afford-*, ample 
proof lhat its author is possessed of 
powers of research and of acute ob- 
servation, with vigilance and an in- 
defatigable activity. Mr. BlaquioreV 
volume is written in tiie fen hi c f Lct- 
t< is. He entered .Spain soon alter the 
Constitution was proclaimed at Madrid, 
.md his last Letter is dated Oct. 1V20. 
In tins intermediate period, he con- 
trived to acquaint himself with the 
eicatiu of public affairs, with the de- 
signs and motives of tile numerous 
paitisans, the p.luciplcs of the dif- 
h'lenl political sect**., the eotidition 
and feelings of the poor, and with the 
mantlets, sentiments, and defiers of 
• idol malioti possessed by the middling 
and uppi r clashes ot Spanish society. 
I his vai led and extensive information 
Mr. Bluquiere has given us iu a man- 
ner, often rambling* and geneially dif- 
fuse j but tlie number and importance 
oi his tacts, with the justice of his sen- 
timents and the utility ot his observa- 
tions, render liis work at once instruc- 
tive and highly entertaining*. Where 
Mr. Bluquiere leaves tacts and indul- 
gences iu speculation, or in the ex- 
pression of sentiments and opinions, 
we are disposed to place an almost 
implicit reliance upon him, for his po- 
litical, creed appears to us at once 
rational and free; his views arc in 
the spirit of the age, and 
A 'dl» the improved condition of the 
human intellect; and whilst he justly 
ffiseards ancient prejudices, and the 
narrow policy of the old courts and 
dynasties, he avoids all those extrava- 
gant theories of freedom and improve- 
ment, which might rather endanger 
than advance the great and only ob- 


jects of the social compact — the security 
of prosperity, and the liberties of man- 
kind. The work commences by giving 
an interesting detail of Ferdinand's 
writing from France in favour of the 
Constitution ; his alternately sweat ing 
fidelity to it, and his abandonment of it : 
with his persecution of tho-*e whose 
heroism had secured to him his throne, 
and who-e ctlorts were to coiroct those 
abuses, by which this weak end eor- 
lupt Monarch had ruined hi* country, 
and nearly brought it under the } okc 
of a foreign despot. The spirit of the 
times has prevented Fcidinuiid’s com- 
mitting any of the barbarities of the 
Gothic ages, hut a greater mass of pet- 
fidy, meanness, ignorance, and viei, 
than is here evinced’, has seldom tie. 
giaccd the annals of Europe. The 
Spaniards deserv c a better Print e ; they 
aie, as Sir John Moore describes them, 
a tine people; they ailord the only 
example of a people suddenly emerg- 
ing fioin the lowest state ot ignoi jure, 
superstition, and tyranny, without the 
intoxication and excitement which leads 
10 extravagant cruelty and bloodshed, 
and of which the English, of 1(545, and 
the French, of recent times, have given 
so terrific an example. We trust, that 
neither a perseverance in error and 
oppression on the part of Ferdinand, 
nor aggressions from foreigners, will 
stimulate these people to the outrages 
and baibarity, which are the features 
of revolutions, conducted in a spirit of 
anger and resentment. Without jus- 
tifying the usurpation of the Spanish 
throne by Buonaparte, our author pays 
an equitable tribute to the more efficient 
and enlightened government introduced 
by King. Joseph. Mr* Blaquiere, with 
spirit and intelligence, sketches the 
abuses and errors ot the old rcyhm of 
the Bourbons of Spain ; the persecu- 
tions heaped upon the Patriots, the 
Guerilla Chiefs, the Freemasons, and 
others; the betraying, trial, and final 
sacrifice of Porlicr, and what may be 
called the legalized minder of the brave 
and patriotic L»cy $ he details the fine 
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and happily successful euterpri/e of 
Tliego 5 he givers the reader an accurate 
and heart-thrilling account of the prin- 
ciples and dreadful cruelties of that 
greatest of all enormities, the Inquisi- 
tion ; and discusses the baneful effects 
of celibacy, auricular confession, abso- 
lution, and the various follies, imposi- 
tions, and errors of the religion of the 
country. Mr. Blaquiere says, that he 
is happy to bear testimony, that the 
great body of the Spanish clergy “ con- 
tains as much of learning, virtue, and 
knowledge, as any in Europe.” As the 
Spanish clergy are. proverbially defi- 
cient, we must conclude from this, that 
our author has a greater contempt for 
the clergy of Europe, as a body, than 
most men would venture to declare, 
even in this unequivocal and semi- 
satiric. tl manner of expression. An 
account of the Prado, the Bull-fights, 
the Amusements, the School of Paint- 
ing, the Literature and Arts of the 
country, is given with spirit and accu- 
racy. The limits anil nature of our 
work prevent our doing more, than 
passing a favourable judgment, and 
giving this general outline or sketch 
of the design and execution of Mr. 
Blaquierc’s volume; but there is no 
1 kins of reader » who can peruse the 
work without an acquisition of valua- 
ble knowledge, or without awakening 
in him attain of the most useful and 
plea- arable reflections. 

"I he School Slmkspearo; or. Plays 
and Seelies 'from SbaUspeare, illus- 
trated for the ITse of Schools, with 
<Uossarial Notes, By the llev. J. It. 
Pitman, 31. A. 8 v o. pp. 5‘J(>. 

II is astonishing, that in the vigi- 
lance and activity of the literary world, 
u woik of such indispensable utility as 
the present should not have been pub- 
lished before. The excellence of Shalt - 
speare as an English classic, has long 
convinced all descriptions of instruc- 
tors, that il was absolutely ncccs* iry to 
acquaint the English student with the 
purer passages of the great dramatist ; 
bat these standing so frequently in 
contact with parts of the grossest ob- 
scenity, the mode of avoiding the con- 
tagion has been to doom the student to 
* a scanty perusal of isolated 'speeches 
in the Elegant Extracts, or in Enfield's 
Speaker. But Shakspeare, of all poets, 
ought to be read with judgment and 
discrimination, and as bis principal ex- 
cellence is bis consistent and natural 
delineation of character, it is .obvious 


that no just conception of the merits 
of the bard could be formed from de- 
tached passages and unconnected dia- 
logues. Thus the English student has 
hitherto been confined merely to a 
knowledge of a few beautiful metaphors 
and brilliant figures, and has finished 
his education in total ignorance of the 
mightier powers of bis great national 
poet. To obviate this evil, there was 
published, about nine years ago, a. se- 
lection of Nhakspeare's plays, with the 
omission of the objectionable passages 
But this work not succeeding, Mr. 
Bowdler published bis Family Shak- 
speare, but on a scale so voluminous, 
ns if it were designed solely for the 
shelves of the wealthy matron. Mr. 
Pitman has now supplied, and we think 
ably supplied, the great desideratum 
of our literature. He has, in the com- 
pass of an octavo volume, given us 
thirty-five of the plays attributed to 
Shakspeare, omitting the Titus Andro- 
nicus and the Pericles, the authorship 
of which is disputed, without the me- 
rits of the pieces being sufficient to 
render the dispute of interest. Mr. 
Pitman has preserved the beauties of 
each play, and has judiciously given 
sufficient to enahle the reader to com- 
prehend the plot and conduct of each 
drama, and the several characters of 
the piece. There are useful elucida- 
tory notes to the plays, and the volume 
concludes with a selection of the best 
of Shakspoarc’s sonnets. We have no 
hesitation in pronouncing the work to 
be one of primary utility, and if it be 
an object with society and with indivi- 
duals, that the highest models of poe- 
tic excellence should be amenable to 
youth without the alloy of wantouuess 
and impurity, the work before us will 
be of incalculable advantage in the 
earlier age of one sex, and of equal 
advantage to the other sex throughout 
every age. We trust that Mr. Pitman’s 
success will induce either himself, or 
persons equally skilful, to edit the 
works of Shakspeare's contemporaries, 
and of some of the writers of Charles 
the Second's reign, upon a similar plan. 

Theatrical Portraits, # with other 
Poems. By Harry Stoe Van Dyk. 
12mo. pp. 151. London, 1822. 

The pretensions of Mr. Van Dyk, 
as he expresses them in his preface, 
-are so modest, 'that we think it im- 
possible he should he disappointed — 
These “ Theatrical Portraits,” e usi- 
dered merely as portrait*., are never 
absolutely untrue to nature, but we 
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think they are not always u striking: 
likenesses. 11 Perhaps this arises, in 
some measure, from u fear of offending:, 
by limiting 1 praise to the precise point 
of desert, and from several of the ori- 
ginals of his portraits being eminent in 
the same way; but we must do our 
author the justice to assert, that this 
species of gallantry in authorship is 
generally confined to the fair sex, and 
we know not any one who would have 
beeu less faulty in this particular — 
Perhaps, then, it will scarcely be con- 
sidered as censure, to say, that his por- 
trait of MissCarew would have done as 
well, possibly better, for MissStephens, 
and that, by a change of names, the 
portraits of Miss M r . Tree, Miss Carew, 
and Miss Stephens, might each have 
beeu equally well adapted to either of 
the other. We think that our author 
should have been less unqualified in 
his praise, and have marked his dis- 
tinctions more nicely — His sketch of 
Matthews is, however, in the happiest 
manner, and we warmly unite in the 
author’s wish, that he may ever be 
“ At Home. 11 — Young’s portrait is cri 
ticnlly just ; — 

“ In's passion’s even-tide 

Ne’er swells to giumleur, inn doth quite 
subside; 

Correct, not striking — skilful, but not 
new : 

Wanting in the, and yet to foi-ling true ; 
In action grace fill, *»mi in judgment clear, 
With voice that falls like music on the 
ear ; 

And form and features, clothe them how 
voii can, 

Which still shine forth, and shew the gen- 
tleman r* 

He could scarcely fail in the portraits 
of Kean, Harley, Farrou, &c., their 
merits being so decided and so dif- 
ferent. — Indeed, the whole of his thea- 
trical portraits are generally just ; and 
if he sometimes err on the favourable 
side, if he be sometimes too lavish of 
his praise, we think it is scarcely to be 
regretted, aud we almost envy him the 
happiness he must experience, in always 
looking on the bright side of human 
nature.— But now as to his merits as 
a poet. We do not see any very nu- 
merous marks of originality throughout 
his potifns, but it would reefuire a higher 
and a brighter genius than we have any 
hopes of seeing, to tread in the steps of 
Byron audMoore, and yet possess claims 
of originality. He is, however, a very 
agreeable writer, and frequently pours 
forth strains of delicious poetry. The 
lines ou Miss M, Tree are excellent; he 
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writes feelingly, and his readers feel 
with him ; but let him speak for him- 
self;— 

“ 01; ! I ne’er shall forget the moment, 
when 

Thou cam’st as lovely Imogen ; 

With maiden fear, and with down-cast 
eye, 

And a world of dear simplicity ; 

As if', of all assembled theie, 

Thou only knew’st not, thou wert fail ; 
And never leaf from u rose’s hi east, 

When the day was past and the wind at 
rest. 

On the bosom of earth more mutely fell, 
Than thy echolcss footsteps — Hid. 

This is very prettily told, but scarcely 
surpasses the following*: — 

“ Lid others prize the -Bacchanal's rude 
lay, 

And turn from sadder, sweeter themes 
away ; 

But, Oh! give me the tones that seem to 
borrow 

The soul of music from a harp of sorrow, 
Which, like the words of loveis when they 
pmt. 

In broken whispers die upon the heail.” 

Ills portrait of Miss Brunton pos- 
sesses the double merit of being very 
true aud very poetic — The songs are 
pretty, aud very like Moore’s, of whom 
lu* does not scruple occasionally to bor- 
row. — Lord Byron, too, he lays under 
contributions; the words he certainly 
varies, but some of his best sirnilies, &c. 
are almost verbatim what we have betine 
met with. His idea of music breathing 
in a face is so well known, and has been 
so criticised in Lord Byron, that perhaps 
our author thought it unnecessary to 
place it between inverted commas. — 
Such plagiarisms are not of unfrequent 
recurrence, but we are tired of what 
may appear as censure, and ashamed, 
after the entertainment we received 
from the perusal of the work, to dwell 
so long upon its faults, that it was 
almost impossible to avoid, when we 
consider how wcil every department of 
poetry is filled, from the energetic and 
lofty style of Lord Byron, to the simply 
sweet of Coleridge and — anybody.— 
Notwithstanding the difficulties our 
author had to combat, and they are 
striking and uumerous', his little volume 
of poems is a very pleasing addition to • 
a library ; and we doubt not, that the 
generality of his readers, who may 
chance to see our remarks, will only 
wonder wfi were ftot more warm in 
his praise. 
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Chinzioa ; or, the Battle of the 
Bridge; a Poem in Ton Cantos. By 
Henry Stobert. I vol. 8vo. pp. 271. 

This poem is founded on that part of 
the history of the Pisan Republic, from 
which is said to have originated the 
celebrated triennial festival, called la 
l>u fluff Uu del Ponte , a festival which 
continued to the close of the last cen- 
tury, in commemoration of an occur- 
rence said to have happened in the 
year 1 00b, when Pisa was brought to 
the verge of ruin by foreign invasion 
and domestic treachery. Chiuzica, the 
heroine of the poem, is a female of the 
house of Sisinondi, of German origin 
and high rank iu the Pisan republic, 
during a part ol the middle ages. She 
is deseiibed at the opening of the poem 
as a L\ male of great accomplishments, 
virtue, and piety, but pensive and me- 
iuncholy. She lias to mourn, not only 
the supposed death of her brother llho- 
dorn, who had, two months before, 
commanded the Pisan army, but also 
the perilous situation in which her 
lover, Albino, was placed, being im- 
piisoncd for the supposed murder of 
bn brother. 

The republic of Pisa possessed at 
this time, as by the bye all nations 
do, whether republican, monarchical, 
or otherwise, a false patriot, named 
Catalca, who with all his pretended 
patriotism, his protestations, prostra- 
tions, and oaths to the unthinking mul- 
titude, failed in obtaining the command 
of the Pisan army, which was deserv- 
edly bestowed on Khodora, and was 
again disappointed in another high ap- 
pointment to which be aspired, and 
which was as deservedly bestowed on 
Albiuo. These repulses con vcrteJ his 
patriotism, which was never genuine, 
into treason and treachery against the 
freedom of his uative state} and he 
resolved on wresting by force what be 
could not procure by dissimulation and 
hypocrisy. To carry his purpose into 
execution, he found it would be neces- 
sary to remove Rhodora and Albino, 
the first for being the idol of the peo- 
ple and the defender of their liberties, 
and the last for being the lover of Chin- 
ziea, to whom he aspired himself. He 
therefore contrived means of inducing 
Albiuo to promise to meet him in dis- 
guise at a certain place, and without 
his armour. Albiuo proceeded to the' 
place appoiuted, but no Catalca was 
there. He was arrested, however, be- 
fore his departure, for the murder of 
Rhodora, who was found in his tent 
with a deadly wound in his breast. The 


suspicion fell naturally upon Albino, 
as a person was seen quitting the tent 
a little before in his armour. Thus 
Catalca removed the two only oppo- 
nents who stood in the way of his am- 
bitious purposes, and at the same time 
secretly leagued with the Sard king, 
who had then invaded the Pisan teni- 
torj. The evening before Albino’s 
trial was to take place, he led his 
Arabs, with such Pisans as he could 
gain over to him, against the walls of 
his native city. 

Chinzica, who had been, at this time 
in her tower lamenting the death of 
her brother and the anticipated fate of 
her lover, received a casket from the 
hands of a monk, in which she found 
the following lines, traced by the hand 
of her brother Rhodora 

<c Ask you who struck the assassin ldmv J 
Twas not my friend, it was mt/Jbe .” 

It also warned her of the instant dan- 
ger which threatened Pisa, directed 
her to watch and alarm the town the 
moment the foe appealed, and to strike 
the chains off Albino, and off all the 
prisoners, or otherwise that Pisa's free- 
dom was at an end. 

The attack, which took place at mid- 
night, no sooner commenced than Chin- 
zica flew to all parts of the town, alarm- 
ing the citizens, who rushed to anus. 
Albino was set at liberty, but was 
obliged to disguise himself during the 
engagement, lest he should fall by the 
hands of the Pisans, so strongly did 
they suspect him of the death of JMm- 
doru. He performed prodiges of va- 
lour, and so animated the Pisans by 
his example, that they obtained a com- 
plete triumph. They became now dou- 
bly clamorous to have him tried imme- 
diately, for Catalca, to screen his own 
treachery, caused tl e war song of the 
assailants to be, # Strike for Albino.” 
Albino w as therefore not only suspected 
of Rhodora’s death, but of this attempt 
on the liberties of Pisa. He returned 
to prison the moment the engagement 
was over, and was tried the next day, 
but acquitted of both charges by Rho- 
dora’s sudden appearance, who not only- 
acquitted him, but charged Catalca 
with attempting his life, which was 
miraculously preserved by his aged pa- 
rent. Catalca finding his villany ex- 
posed, threw off the mask of hypocrisy, 
and, supported by his Pisan partizans, 
was proceeding to sacrifice with his 
own hand Albino, whose, chains had 
not yet been struck off, when he found 
kis arm arrested by Chinzica, who 
clung to it to preserve her lover’s life. 
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Catalca immediately aimed his dagger 
at her bosom, but the. intrepid Stoi go, 
the servant of Rhodora, rushed between 
them, and planted in Cafalca’s bosom 
the very knife with which he had him- 
self attempted the life of Itliodora. 
Catalca fell, and peace was once more 
restored to the tepublic of Fisa. 

The main action of the poem is con* 
uected with another which took place 
about two months before, in the island 
ot Sicily. It is related by St or go in 
an interview which he had with Chin- 
zieathe morning after the “ Battle of the 
JBiidgc.” The scene of the main action 
is laid in the city of Fisa and its neigh- 
bourhood, and that of the episode along 
the east coast of Sicily and on Mount 
Etna. 

Mr. Stobert informs us that he has 
attempted in this poem, “ a medium 
between the formal stateliness of the 
ancient epic, and the grotesque wild- 
ness of tile modern romantic tale.” If 
he has succeeded in this attempt, we 
must confess it is greatly to the annoy- 
ance ol Ins readers, who without the 
spirit of prophecy cannot possibly tell, 
in a thousand instances, to what the 
passage they ate reading is applicable. 
We certainly Hatter ourselves that we 
possess common understanding, but we 
must acknowledge at the same time, 
that we have not understanding enough 
to comprehend oue-fourth of w'lmt we 
read in the u Battle of the Bridge,” at 
the moment we are reading it. We see 
and hear, and hc.«r ;ell of characters 
of whom we know' nothing, and with 
whom the author dot's not think proper 
to make us acquainted. We are there- 
fore obliged to guess as well as we 
can, or exercise our judgment in vain 
until we come to t lie denotements or 
last canto. This is a false method of 
creating interest ; for how can we be 
interested iu the fate of characters of 
whom we know nothing. W care not 
even permitted to guess to what party 
these disguised and picturesque heroes 
belong wUetlici* to those who are 
struggling for independence, or those 
who wish to destroy the freedom and 
independence of a brave people. The 
poet who thinks to make us sympathize 
with characters, of whose designs and 
motives wc are left totally ignorant, 
cannot boast of much acquaintance 
with the science of human nature. 
Such characters we treat as strangers, 
whom we know may be wondertully 
honest men, hut whom we think proper 
to treat with suspicion till we are first 
made acquainted with their character. 

ThisJs not the sort of pleasure which 
? poetry is intended to impart. The feel- 
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ings will not be dragged into amuse- 
ment, aud require to be art fulh enticed % 
nor will they sutler the understanding 
to be every now and then coming for- 
ward, with all the severe gravity of an 
Areoppgite, to disturb their holiday 
uniusemenfs. They are not unlike chil- 
dren at play, who prefer their own 
manner of amusing themselves to that 
pointed out to them by their parents ; 
and who rather than be annoyed by 
the presence of those whom they are 
conscious do not partake of their amuse- 
ments, forsake it altogether. It is so 
with our feelings, or, in oilier words, 
with that instinctive faculty which 
attends us on all occasions*, which 
sees, comprehends, approves and ic 
jects, without a consciousness ol being 
exercised for that purpose. If this 
faculty cannot he pleased without con- 
stantly referring to the understanding, 
it will, rather than do so, throw away 
tlie plot, characters, incidents mid work., 
altogether, and leave the poet to plume 
himself in the depth and inttieacy of 
his own conceits. There can be no 
possible interest, where there i< not a 
full and perfect comprehension <.f the 
design, spirit, and winding of a poem 
as we pass along. We should he kept 
in the dark only with regaid to In. 
tnrity •, but so tar as we proceed, we 
should have no dilficulty m perceiving 
what the autltoi is telling n> ; for study 
there can be no moral purpose, no oh 
jeet, cither immediate or ultimate, in 
addressing us through the medium of 
print and paper, unless we understand 
what is told to us. To understand the 
“ Battle of the Bridge,” however, we 
must read the work twice over ; so that 
it this mode of writing was to be pur- 
sued, we should take twenty years to 
acquire the knowledge which we might 
otherwise acquire in ten. We are far 
fiom supposing, that, in works of ima- 
gination and fiction, every thing that 
regards futurity ought to be antici- 
pated. On the contrary, the more 
expectation is excited, and the less 
means are afforded us of guessing a t 
the final result, the more curiosity is 
awakened, aud, consequently, the more 
our pleasure is increased , but it is one 
thing to keep us in the dark, with 
1 egard to the fate of a character, and 
another to keep us in the dark, with 
regard to the character himself; for we 
cannot possibly take any interest in bis 
fate, unless we know who and what he 
is, and whether or not he be entitled to 
our sympathies. Homer never leaves 
us in the least^perplexity, with regard 
to the character of the persons whom 
he introduces to us. So far from study- 
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mg this son oi ambiguity, his highest 
merit is a< know lodged to be flu* dis- 
1 i net and characteristic colour* in which 
he pour! rays all ins heroes, so distinct, 
indeed, that it is impossible to mistake 
one for another. The example of 
Uomei, surely, is not beneath the imi- 
tation of the most favoured poets of the 
present day. At any rate, if we must, 
he wild or mad, in find's name let us 
have some w method in onr madness," 
end some leguhirity in our wildness, 
Mich as may he seen in the Giant’s 
Causeway, where 

.« pier on pit? i is piled, 

lit giuml disoi del, regularly wild ” 

We should not he much surprised, 
however, at the obscurity of narration 
that i h.u notorizes this poem, if it were 
a pi ofe. ,ed imitation of the modern ro- 
mantic school, foi, indeed, we seldom 
meet with any tiling in it but mystery 
and eoniusioo worse coil founded.” 
Our limits will not permit us to 
give quotations, in illustration of our 
remarks: they will appear sufficiently 
obvious, however, to every person 
who has read the work. We are per- 
suaded, at f hesame time, that Mr.Slobcrt 
wants not the power ot rendering him- 
self understood, if he thought proper; 
and, we doubt not, but his own good 
taste would have pointed out to him 
the superior advantages and more ra- 
tional delight of elegant simplicity and 
perspicuity of diction, had he only 
ventured to shake oti' llie trammels of 
modern lomancr, and to think and 
judge tor himself. Mr Stobert has not 
done so, and though it is impossible 
not to admire the beauty of colouring 
and i iehness of drapeiy in which he 
has ariayed many ol Ids poetic images, 
as well as the delightful harmony and 
struct me of his verse; yet, unfortu- 
nately, we find him frequently stuck 
fast hi the mire of the romances, and, 
what is woise, we always find him 
there through choice, mid not through 
necessity. He could always avoid his 
situation if he pleased; he could always 
he smooth, or, at least, regulai iy wild ; 
hut lest he should be excluded f'-om 
the romantic school, he is sometimes 
harsh, grating, and hobbling, hi tact, 
he studies false and prosaic cadence, 
discordant sounds, and that dangerous 
simplicity which is mere childish non 
sense. It is possible we may be as 
Ihnoccnt as children, but it is impossi- 
ble wc can be so iguorant, wit bout 
being fools at the same time. The 
language of children can interest only 
in children themselves- In advamed 
age, it is either alleviation or idiotisui, 
£ur May. Yol. 82. 


neither of which can have much claim 
to our attention. We cun listen, with- 
out much uneasiness, to discordant 
sounds, if proceeding’ from a source 
where discord only is expected. Wo 
can “ hear a brass candlestick turned, 
or an old wheel grate on its axietyee,” 
without irritation ; but we cannot listen 
to a person unskilled in music, thump- 
ing a piano or violin, without feeling 
an irritable disposition to knock the 
fellow down. Jt is so with poetry', 
the object of the poet is to please, not 
to instruct, and the object of the reader 
to be pleased, not to be instructed; for 
prose is t ho proper language of science 
and instruction. Accordingly, expori 
cuce teaches us that, in poetry, we are 
always pleased or displeased ; there is 
no medium, and, thcrcfoie, Horace lias 
justly observed, that 

Medium ihns essr*poctis, 

Non dii, nun homines, non concesseie co- 
luimue. 

In poetry, the great object is to please 
the souses and the imai'inatimi ; but 
while we are revelling in this iulcllee. 
tual luxury; while our hearts are vi- 
brating in uiuson with the laws of har- 
mony and sympathy, and onr imagina- 
tion feasting* in the lily si an bovvers of 
fiction, one discordant image, one un- 
measured or guttmal cadence, dispels 
the magic scene which lmd been created 
around us. The moment the harmony 
of our enjoyment isdistui bed, the senses 
take the alarm, and likcTam o’Mmnter’s 
witches, u m an instant all is dark.” 

It ut whatever may be the defects of 
this poem, it possesses those beauties, 
of which one would redeem a thousand 
blemishes. Indeed, the author is every 
where beautiful, while be follows the 
bent and determination of his own 
genius; he fails only where he aims 
at imitating the vices of the modern 
school. 

liistoiy of Cultivated Vegetables. 
By Henry Phillips. Second Edi- 
tion, 2 vob,. 8vo. pp. 80b. 

The rapidity, with which this work 
has passed through its first edition, is 
a test of its merits, which wc are hap- 
py to confirm by this record of our 
approbation. Mr. Phillips has given 
to the world a book combining great 
utility, with a source of much arnutie 
mem and healthy occupation ; and we 
have no hesitation in saying, that both 
the gentleman ‘’and lady, will find it 
ditin ult to make a more valuable ad- 
dition to their libraries, than the work 
2 W 
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now before us. The history professes 
to afford information upon the botani- 
cal, medicinal, edible, and chemical 
qualities of all vegetables: but except 
that the head of each article contains 
the natural order, the class and genus, 
with the latlii, or scientific name of the 
vegetable, we have not muoh of the 
science .of botany in the work. Nor 
does chemistry form a very decided 
feat me; its contents arc principally 
historical, with very useful information 
to both the agriculturist, aud the horti- 
culturist * } and, indeed, to the political 
economist, who may obtain useful data 
as to the best means of increasing the 
number, and meliorating the condition 
of the population, by assuring the cer- 
tainty, as well ah augmenting the tpiau 
tity, of the edible produce of the soil. 
We wish ]\!r. Phillips had either writ- 
ten less, or written w ith more judgment 
upon the Vicdicinal qualities of plants. 
He speaks with a sort of enthusiasm of 
the knowledge which the ancients, and 
the savages of later time, possessed of 
simples and the medicinal qualities of 
the vegetable kingdom ; now the nu- 
merous historical accounts which Mr. 
Phillips gives us of the powerful ef- 
fects which were attributed of yore to 
various plants, and which we uovv know 
to be inefficacious and trifling, is in 
itself a proof of the worthlessness of 
the old vegetable pharmacy. Nothing 
is more mischievous than the quackery 
which is produced by this reliance on 
vegetable simples; a quackery which 
converts all its votaries, more or less, 
into imaginary valetudinarians — it is 
always either useless or dangerous. If 
little is the matter with us, abstinence, 
exercise, warmth, or depletion, are the 
only remedies. If much is the matter 
with us, the experience of mankiud 
ttud the lights of science have proved, 
that resource must be had to the more 
e poweiful cxtiacts of the mineral king- 
dom; and that nothing efficacious can 
be obtained from the vegetable, unless 
the juices of the plant be submitted to 
chemical agency. The day is happily 
gone by, when the conversation of the 
tea table was on the excellence of 
boiled dandelion, or the super-excel- 
lence of simmered thistle-down ; and 
where the slightest allusion to ailing 
in auy one of the company would con- 
jure up some lady Bouutifui, w ho would 
earnestly recommend some such medi- 
cament, and bring a catalogue of proofs 
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of its having been known to cure half 
the complaints of the parish, 

Botany and horticulture, considering 
their paramount utility, and tin* thou- 
sand attractions they afford, are as 
touishingly young amongst us. The 
earliest garden of science, that we have 
any accounts of, was that of old Gerard, 
who, in the reign of Henry VI 11 , 
produced vegetable wonders in bis 
grounds, which formed the site of pail 
of our present llolborn. 

Fruits, and objects of more palpable 
delight,* were evidently attended to 
by the wealthy at a much earlier pe 
riod. We all remember Richard the 
111. praising the excellent strawberries 
produced iu tbe gardens of Lord Hast- 
ings, in llolborn, just before lie md< r- 
ed that nobleman to the scaffold. Alter 
old Gerard’s garden, sprung up the 
public botanical gulden of Oxford, laid 
out in the reign ot the first Charles*— the 
garden of the apothecaries at Chelsea 
succeeded. This garden, was brought 
into great eminence by the science and 
liberality of Sir Hans Sloane and by 
him who may he called his successor, 
Sir Joseph Banks. The King’s garden 
at Kew, now the finest, perhaps, in the 
world, was not established be foie the 
accession of his late Majesty to tin; 
throne ; since which the sciences oi 
botany and agriculture have been pur 
sued in England with astonishing sue 
cess. Mr. Phillips ’s work may suggest, 
to lefleeting minds, many trains <>f 
thought upon the wlnt ,a '"d •'►vipdjces 
to which all ages ai 1 w ere O|)( , 0 j - 
find, that ph. is wh ’ a,, c Uow 
in dread by 'T>mni"\ ' ,0 M’ou s, but of 
and found not only wfiK.,.. 
all things serviceable , .nist inose 
which we now disregard, as at best 
indifferent, were iu times past consi- 
dered nutritious, pleasant, and posses- 
sed of countless virtues. \l e all of us 
now reprobate the use of quasha by the 
brewers, and proclaim that nothing but 
hops is wholesome or pleasant ; but wo 
believe that there arc brewers now' 
living, who remember when hops were 
forbidden by law, and the use of them 
in the brewery held in great disappro- 
bation. Some few years hence, quasha 
will be legalised, aud approved of by 
the public, and the out-cry against it 
will he succeeded by some equally 
strong prejudice, against whatever sub- 
stitute the trader may find it to his 
interest to adopt. Mr. Phillips tells 
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* Since the discovery of the New World, English pardons have produced 2.345 varieties of trees 

and plants from America, and more than 1,700 fimn the Capo of Ciood ll**|»e. not to mention 
thousands that have beeu brought from China, and the East Indies. from Now Holland, from 
duleient parts ol AUira, Asia, and Europe. The list of plants positive!} cultivated iu England 
exceeds latUWO varieties. 
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ns, that the potufoc was introduced into 
Kngland by Sir Walter Kaleigh, from 
South America. Gerard states, that in 
his day potatoes were eaten sopped in 
wine; that they were made into deli- 
cate conserves and restorative sweet- 
meats; and others, he tells us, 14 to 
tt'ivo them the greater grace in eating, 
do (mile them with prunes, and so eate 
them.” The Queen of James I. con- 
sidered them such a delicacy, that she 
had them supplied to her table, but in 
small quantities, the price being so 
high as a shilling a pound. But when 
it was endeavoured to introduce lliis 
root as a food amongst the poor, al- 
though it was the delicacy of Kings, 
the people declared it a narcotic, a 
poisonous and mischievous root, flatu- 
lent, and causing the leprosy and dy- 
sentery. This reminds us of the vulgar 
prejudice at preseut existing against 
rice, with the supposition of its causing 
blindness. We fancy that a vast num- 
ber of our aulipathics and partialities 
are as little the result of any ratiocina. 
five calculation of cause and effect ; 
and amidst the information which Mr. 
Phillips’s work will be found to afford, 
the curious reader will be highly amus- 
ed at the counties** differences of opin- 
ion, which his fellow man has from 
time to time embibed, upon the quali- 
ties of the vegetable food which the 
bountiful author of nature has pro- 
vided for his support. 

i i 

Journal of a * '*yageto Greenland 
in the year 1S-I, vith '*raphic illus- 
trations. By j , urge William Man- 
by, Esq. 4 to. pp. 14 J. London. 

Very few names are bettor known, or 
.are more likely to descend to posterity, 
ihau that of the author of the present 
volume. Captain Manby’s invention 
for saving persons from vessels wrecked 
upon coasts justly entitles him to praise 
for ingenuity, and he may claim the 
still higher merit of applying inge- 
nuity to the most useful aud humane of 
purposes. But the enthusiasm of sci- 
ence and philanthrophy has prorqptcd 
Captain Manby, at an advanced age 
of life, to undergo all the rigours and 
privations of a voyage to the North 
Sea, in order to advance the plans he 
had invented of taking whales with a 
certainty, which might at once benefit 
the commercial interests of his coun- 
try, and save the lives of those who 
are employed in the precarious and 
hazardous service of the whale fishery. 
His life on board of the Baffiu during 


the voyage, his adventures, the preju 
dices and feelings of the seamen, the 
chacc ’and capture of whales, are de- 
scribed in this volume with the pen of 
M a ready writer,” and in a manner 
highly interesting. We do not know 
that we have read any account of the 
whale fishery at once so interesting and 
instructive. Captain Manby?s descrip- 
tions are precise without being tedious, 
and whilst he minutely describes all 
the process of the chacc and capture of 
the whale, s^o as to give a technical 
knowledge of the subject, ho interests 
the feelings, and carries the reader 
along with him as if he were reading 
the imaginary whale scene so vividly 
given in the novel of the “Pirate.” How- 
ever, it is time to observe, that in the 
usual manner of throwing the harpoon 
by the arm, not only is the object very 
frequently missed, even at the distance 
of nine or ten yards, but if it strike 
the whale, it penetrates so little, that 
the animal often escapes, or rises to 
inflict summary vengeance upon its ag- 
gressors. These facts, and the conse- 
quent shyiie&s.of the whales, added to 
the scarcity of them, which has lately 
been experienced in the North Sea, had 
injured the trade, and formed a subject 
of compluint with the captains of wha- 
lers, and with those who had embarked 
their capital in such speculations. 
Captain Man by had therefore contrived 
two methods of avoiding these difficul- 
ties — that of shooting the harpoon from 
a gun at the shoulder, and that of 
firing into the whale a shell, which, 
exploding in the animal, would destroy 
it without subjecting it to the protract- 
ed sufferings of the harpoon and Jancc, 
and without enabling the fish to be 
mischievous to the assailants. Captain 
Manby sailed in the Baffin in order to 
superintend his own experiments— but 
the prejudices of the seamen against 
innovation defeated his object— he had, 
however, the satisfaction of falling in 
with other vessels and of learning that 
his invention had been applied with 
decided advantage aud success. We 
conceive that Captain Manby made 
rather an unfortunate selection of the 
captain of the Whaler with whom he 
sailed. This officer appears to have 
possessed none of the qualities which 
can secure the respect and obedience 
of seamen. He begins his voyage with 
what Captain Manby calls “ an extem- 
porary and impressive prayer,” and he 
gives us this prayer in two quarto 
pages. For our parts we should desig- 
nate this prayer by very different epi- 
thets, and unless Captain Manby was 
writing short-hand instead of prayings 
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we arc at a loss to conceive how ho Captain Mnnby says, « He was invote- 
could contrive to have given to ns ratcly hated by the whole crow.*' 
a copy of this long 1 extemporary prayer- Where incus 1 religion is confined to 
•—But if this Captain had accomp'i- players mid ceremonies, aud to an ob 
nied hi 4 * religion by humanity, good scrvipicc of the sabbath, it brings ere.it 
sense, and vigour, he would surely odium on that true religion of Christ, 
have put a stop to the disgusting, silly, which consists in, mercy and justice, 
and inhuman and cowardly exhibition Some of Captain Man by 's descriptions 
detailed in page nine — that of shying of the dreadful beauties of the frozen 
and dipping novices in a manner sirni- ocean are very happy — and his mime 
lar to what is called “ crossing the rous plates of the fantastic shapes as- 
line.” We are surprised that any man sumed by the frozen atmosphere and 
of principle ami feeling could standby waters are worthy of attention. Wi 
and witness t ho insolent injustice and recommend a perusal of the work ns 
brutal aggression, whirh the crew were combining much information with very 
allowed in tins ceremony to practise considerable entertainment 
upon the ship’s steward, because, as 
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Sketches of Fit Id Sports as followed New York It L very beautiful, and 
by the natives of India, with Obsei \ a- from its appearance, much M.ongei 
lions on flu* Animals, arc* preparing for and elastic than coidage iuauubi< tined 
publication; also, an Account of many irom Hemp. 

of the Customs of the luh ibitauts aud Preparing for publication. Tiutb 
Natural Productions, iuteisp* ised with against Falsehood, or Facts opposed to 
vaiious anecdotes. Likewise the kite Fiction, in a scCics of letters addres-c <1 
Nawaub A soph ul Daulah’s giaml style to Douglas, tiie Author ol No Fiction, 
of Sporting, anti diameter — Adcscnp- By Lctevro. 

lion of Snake Catchers, and their me- How to disliugui ,h Oxalic Acid 
Ihod of curing themselves wheu bitten , (which is a poison) from Epsom Sail, 
with Remarks on Hydrophobia and There is a very simple way of -at is 
ltabid Animals. By Dr, Johnson, Sut - tying one’s self that the dose about to 

geon to the Hon. East India Company, bo taken, is not Oxalic Arid Task 

suid many years resident at Chitlru, one drop of it, oi el a n paiticte of the 

in Kamgluir. ' suspected Ciys-tals, and ’fit be Oxalic 

The Extended and Practical Course Acid, it will be found « xtrenudy sour, 
of Lectures and Demonstrations on like most other Acids. The taste of 
Chemistry, to he delivered in the Labo. I'psoin bait is quite dill rent, 

ratory of the Royal Institution, by Win. ()u the lihli of November will be 
Than. Braude, F.R.S , will commence published, with the Almanack 4 *, Time's 

oA the Second Tuesday in October, at Telescope for 182;> ; containing an ex 

Nine in the morning, and be continued planation of Saints’ days and Holy days ; 

every Tuesday, Thursday, and Nairn*- Sketches of Comparative Chronology 

day. Two Courses are given during and Contemporary Biography; Astio 

the Season, which begins in October, itomical Occurrences iu every mouth, 

and terminates in June. with a Description of Indispensable 

Surrey Institution. The following Astronomical instruments, illustrated 

Lectures will be delivered in the en- by Wood thus; and the Naturalist’s 

suing season : Diary, explaining the various appear- 

On the History and Utility of Liter- ances of the Animal and Vegetable 

^ ary Institutions ; by T. Jennings Esq. Kingdom**, to which will be prefaced, 

*Ou Chemistry; by Goldworthy Gur- an Introduction to British Entomology, 

ney Esq , in the course of November. w ith a Plate of' Insects coloured after 

On Music; by Win. Crotdh, Ulus. D. nature. 

Professor of Music iu the University The first number of a new monthly 
of Dxford ; and work, called The Knight- Errant, will 

On Pneumatics and Electricity; by be published on the 1st January Jb23. 
Charles Woodward Esq., early in 1S23. Short ly will be published, in two 
A specimen of Palm-Tree Cordage, vols Svo. Fifty Lithographic Print-, 

l-eceutiy invented iu North Annnca, illuslintive of a ’I out in France, Swit- 

has been scut over to Liverpool horn /eland, and Italy, duiing the yeans 
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ISl'-S 20, ami *21, from Original Draw- 
ings, taken in Italy, (lie Alps, and the 
Pyrenees. By Marianne Colston. 

Messrs. Colburn and Co. in conjunc- 
tion with Messrs. Bossangc and Co , 
have conflicted for the purchase of 
the genuine Memoirs of Napoleon, 
dictated by himself during his Exile 
at St. Helena. They are editing by 
the Count do Montholon and General 
Gourgiuul ; and the first two vols may 
hi* ex peeled in a few weeks. 

It will be recollected, that the ee!e~* 
brated Count dc Las Cases kept a 
regular Journal of his Conversations 
with Napoleon, during the whole time 
he. remained at St. Helena. Tins Jour- 
nal, which was seized with the Count's 
other papers, has been lately restored 
by the British Government, and will 
very -Jioilly be also published in 
Loudon. 

We understand that some very curi- 
ous Memoirs of the French Court, will 
shortly appiur from the pen of the laic 
Madame de Cauipan, the first Lady of 
the Bedchamber to the late Queen 
Marie Antoinette, and Directress of 
the celebrated Establishment of Eco- 
nen, under N. poleon. 

Shoitly wvl be published, in one 
volume, Nvo illustrated with a Por- 
trait ot the Rev. W. B. (Jolly or, D t>., 
Ins Lectures on Scripture Comparisons, 
forming the 1 Seventh and completing 
volume of the Series, on the Evidences 
of Christianity. The Six volume's al- 
ready published contain Lectures on 
Scripture Facts, Prophecy, Miracles, 
Parables, Doctrine's, and Duties. 

lu an ingenious work lately pub- 
lished by Dr. Price, on the Beneficial 
Effects of Leeching, in the Cure of 
various Inflammatory, Febrile and 
Acute Diseases, he states that Leeches 
(which are a species of Vermis Infes- 
ftiuifi*) will not only exist ill the hu- 
man stomach in a living state, but will 
take. 1 advantage of their situation, by 
commencing the operation of their natu- 
ral functions. The Author adduces se- 
veral instances which ocemred amongst 
our troops in the Peninsular war, and in 
the French army, in the Deserts which 
separate Egypt from Syria, where spit- 
ting* of blood, and other unpleasant 
symptom o resulted, particularly to Lau- 
tour Mauberg, Commander of the 22 d 
Ilegt- of Chasseurs, who swallowed 
two in the Desarts of St. Makaire, a 
days journey from the Pyramids, which 
so weakened him, that his convales- 
cence was long and difficult. Water 
(except front springs of hard water 
as it is called, which is never in - 
habited by Leeches) should he boiled 


previous to its being used as a bel 
verage, 

A work is in forwardness, in several 
Languages, with the following Title:— - 
Hist oi re dcs Superstitions, et des Cubes, 
avec des Notes sur les caraeteie dcs 
Prctres de toutes les Religions, Par 
une Nocietd des Philosopher. 

IN THE PRESS, 

On the 1st November will be pub- 
lished, embellished with a beautiful 
Engraving of Buonaparte passing the 
Alps, from the celebrated Picture by 
David, No. 1. price 2s. fid. of The 
Napoleon Anecdote^; illustrating the 
mental energies of the late lanperoi of 
Prance ; ami the charaeteis ami actions 
of his contemporary Wan ioi s and States- 
men . 

A new Novel, entitled, Isabella, will 
be published early in November, from 
the pen of t ho a-lmiied Author of 
Uhoda, Plain Sense, &e. 

An Essay on the Proof of the Inspira- 
tion of the Scriptures, deduced from 
the Completion ot its Prophecies. By 
the Rev. Thos. Wilkinson, B.D. Rector 
of Bui van, Essex. 

Shortly will he published, Outlines 
of Character, 1 vol, 8vo. 

Modern Geography and History ; 
containing an Account of the present 
Stale of the Kingdoms of the World; 
with the Political Alterations dctci- 
mined by the Congress at Vienna — To 
which is annexed, a Series of Ques- 
tions at the end of each Chapter ; tor 
the Use of Schools. By S L. 

Some Remarks on Southey’s Life of 
Wesley will appear in the course of 
next Mouth. 

On the 1st of December will be pub. 
lishcil, in 8vo the Loves of the Angels ; 
a Poem. By Thomas Moore. 

A History and Description of Fonthill 
Abbey; illustrated by u Series of E ti- 
g-ravings, comprehending Views, Plans, 
Sect ions, and Details. By John Rutter, 
Shaftesbury. 

Travels in the Northern States of 
America, particularly those of New 
England and New York. By Timothy 
Dwight, LED. late President of Yale 
College; Author of a System of The- 
ology, &.c. Reprinted from the Awe 
ricun edition, with illustrative Maps. 

Popular Stories, Translated from the 
Kinder uns Haus-Marehen, collected 
by Messrs. Grimm, from Oral Tradi- 
tion, iu different Parts of Germany. 
To be printed in 1 vol. 12iho., with 
numerous Original Designs, from die 
Pencil of Mr. George Gi uikdiatik* 

A Series of Portraits of the Kings ’ 
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and Queens of Great Britain, to be 
engraved in the Chalk manner, by Mr. 
It. Cooper, from the most authentic 
Originals. To be published in Num- 
bers, each containing Four Portraits. 
Part I. 'will shortly appear. 

The Fifth lid it ion of Granger’s Bio- 
graphical History of England, from 
Egbert the Great to the Revolution, 
ti voK Svo. ; consisting of Clmraeters 
disposed in different Classes, and adapt- 
ed to a Methodical Catalogue of en- 


graved British Heads, with the addition 
of nearly Four Hundred Now Lives, 
communicated expressly for this Work 
to 'the late Mr. William Richardson. 
By Horace Walpole, Earl of Or ford, 
David Dalrymplc, Lord Hailes, Sir Win. 
Musgrave, Bart , James Bindley, Esq. 
and several other celebrated ( ollcelois. 
and Antiquaries A few Copies will be 
printed *n royal Svo. to accommodate 
those who may be inclined to illustrate 
the Work. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


DIVINITY . 

Queries addressed to those who deny 
the Doctrines of the Trinity and the 
Atonement of Christ ; with Hemaiks on 
fc ‘ Fiipp's Evidence for LJuilariaivism, 
from Scripture and Ecclesiastical His- 
tory.” By W. Carpenter, lsuio. pp. 
112. Is. (id. luilf-bouud. 

Treatises on the Life, Walk, and 
‘Triumph of Faith. By the Rev. W. 
Romanic, A M. With an Introductory 
Essay, by Thomas Chalmers, D-D. 2 
vols. 12mo. Ps bds. 

Geuuiue Religion, the Best Friend 
of the People. By the Rev. Archibald 
Bonur. 18mo. Is. 

The Constitution of the Character of 
Jesus Christ. In Two Parts. Part I. 
The Constitution of the Character of 
Jesus Christ shewn to differ from the 
Opinions of Soeittiaus, Allans, Trinita- 
rians, and Swedenborgians. Part II. 
On the Moral Character of Jesus, the 
Office of Christ and the Holy Spirit. 

HISTORY. 

The First Five Books of Livy’s His- 
tory, with English Notes, critical and 
explanatory. By John Hunter, D.D. 
J2mo. 5s. 

MEDICINE, SURGERV, &C. 

Researches respecting the Medical 
■* Powers of Chlorine in Diseases of the 
Liver. By W. Wallace. 8vo. (>s t 
, ' The Seats and Causes of Diseases 
investigated* by Anatomy. By J. B. 
Morgaruij abiitlgcd by W, Cooke, 2 
volte. 8\o. If. 10s. 

A Practical Treatise on Diseases of 
the Heart. By Henry Reeder, M 1). 
Physician to the South Loudon Dispen- 
sary, &c. &c. 

NOVELS. 

Vote, V. and VI. of Whittingham's 
Pocket Novelists, containing Zeluco, 
Various Views of Humau Nature taken 
from Lite and Manners, Foreign and 
Domestic. By Dr. Moore. 2 vols. 4s. 
—MUso, Vol VU containing V A Simple 
Story. By Mr. luchbald. 3s. 


Poplar Grove ; a Romance, in Three 
Volumes. By H. Gardener. 

Edward Wortley ; or, Good Educa- 
tion and the Consequences of not being 
taught a Trade. By W. Gardiner. L \ol. 

MISCKLANEOUS. 

The Liberal; a new Periodical Work, 
from Italy. By the Right lion. Loicl 
Byron, Mr. Leigh Hunt, &c. consisting 
of Verse and Prose. 5s. 

Gleanings and Recollections (Moral 
aud Religions) to assist the Memory of 
Youth. By a Parent 5 dedicated to his 
own Son. ISmo. Is. 

Ogle Duncan and Co’s Catalogue of 
Rare Books on the History, Antiquities, 
and Literature of Scotland and Ireland. 

A Concise and Practical Treatise 
on the Growth and Culture of the Car- 
nation, Pink, &c. By Thomas Hogg, 
Florist, *cc. 

POETRY. 

The Royal Jubilee, a Scottish Mask. 
By the Ettrick Shepherd. Royal Svo. 
3s. (id. 

Erin, and other Poems. By Tbos. 
Bay ley Esq. 8vo, 5s. 

Cum nor, or the Bugle Horn, a tra- 
degy ; with other Draumtic Dialogues 
aud Poems. By E. B. Impey. 

POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

Thoughts on the Greek Revolution. 
By Charles Brinsley Sheridan. Svo. 3s. 

THEOLOGY. 

Sermons on Important Points of Faith 
and Duty. By the Rev. R. P. Bud- 
dicom, M.A. 2 vols. 10s, 

Substance of the Speech delivered 
by the Rev. T. Gisborne, M.A. on 
Laying the Foundation Stone of the 
New Church at Burton-upon-Trent, 
Sept. 1 1th, with a particular accouut 
of the Ceremony. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

Description of Fonthill Abbey and 
Demesne. By J. Rutter, Svo. 3s. 0d. 

* VOYAGES. 

A Journal of a Voyage to Greenland 
in the year 1821. By George Mauby 
Esq., 4to. with plates, li lib. bd. 
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THE FINE A R T S. 

HISTORY OF PAINTING. 


During' tin* season of tin* year at 
whi< h the various Exhibitions of 
the Tine Alls in the metropolis re- 
main closed, it is our intention to 
devote a portion of the space in our 
publication, which is usually Allotted 
to that interesting subject, to a slight 
.sketch of the history of the four 
gicat branches of the Polite Arts, 
namely, Pai vi ixr., Scum»ture, 
Architecture, . and Enokavino. 
(‘cried ly aware that we cannot com- 
inniiiciite to the accomplished artist, 
or connoisseur, any knowledge of 
whi< h he is not already in full pos- 
session, we yet think that there is a 
huge portion of our readers to whom 
Mii'li a brief notice may he accept- 
able ; relating as it does to topics 
with which probably they are hi- 
therto not very familiar; but of 
which, nevertheless, a just convic- 
tion of their value would induce 
them to obtain some general infor- 
mation, provided it could be acquir- 
ed without any great expense of 
time and trouble. We begin with 
Pa INTI NO. 

In commencing this rapid survey 
we shall abstain from dwelling on 
point" of little importance, or at 
best of little importance to the Fine 
Ar<s. When the Skiagram gave 
place to the Mono ft ram, or the sim- 
ple 71 lonachron was superseded by 
the complex Po/i/cluon , appears to 
us to he a matter purely of antiqua- 
rian research. We are by no means 
desirous of going hack tb those re- 
mote times of which little is cer- 
tainly known, and in the accounts 
of which therefore conjecture neces- 
sarily supplies the chasm in fact. 
Whether Fainting ever i cached in 
ancient (Greece to that perfection, to 
which Sculpture undoubtedly ar- 
rived, is a question on which the 
most learned men have differed ; and 
it is one which must for ever remain 
in dispute. Leaving all such use- 
less, though elegant speculations 
untouched, we hurry on until we 
i#in grasp something tangible and 
certain. 

It is not until about the middle 
of the thirteenth century, when 
C'imabuc, a noble Florentine, began 


to revive the long-forgotten art, that 
any well-authenticated information 
is to he found with respect to the 
history and progress of Painting, 
Cimabue, although much superior 
to his contemporaries: and although 
he produced a work, which w;is 
treated by his countrymen with al- 
most divine honours, was an artist 
of very moderate powers. His pupil, 
Giotto, far excelled him. Giotto 
acquired great skill in design and 
expression, and was evidently aware 
of the true foundation of all urL ; 
namely, the close study of nature. 
His fame spread widely; and he was 
liberally employed by Pope Jloni- 
face the Eighth. 

A few years after Giotto’s death, 
the Academy of St. Luke was found- 
ed in Florence, whence subsequently 
proceeded some of the greatest art- 
ists that the world ever saw. The 
earliest of these was Leonardo da 
Vinci, a man of universal attain- 
ment, and who added to what had 
until his time been ateliievcd in 
Painting the new and important 
principles of chiaro-scuro, and depth 
of tone in colour. About the end 
of the fifteenth and beg inning of tin? 
sixteenth century buist forth tlut 
constellation of genius, by whii It 
the ait of Painting* was suddenly 
carried to an elevation never since 
equalled, aud perhaps never to he 
surpassed; for then lived Michael 
Angelo, Raphael, Titian, and Cor- 
reggio. These were the founders of 
the three great schools; the Floren- 
tine, tire Venetian, and the Lombard. 

To the Florentine School, (of 
which the Roman was only an 
emanation), belonged Miehad An- 
gelo, and Raphael. Its chief quali- 
ties are beauty of design, and purity 
of expression ; and it is unquestion- 
ably eutitlcd to the highest rank. 
The Venetian School, at the head 
of which stood Titian, indulged in 
all the fascinations of rich and 
beautiful colouring. Correggio, the 
great master of the LombaWf School, 
principally distinguished himselfby 
the union of subdued and hannoni*- 
ous colouring, with exquisite chiaro- 
scuro, and perfect grace. 
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At the time at which ihcse great 
men lived there existed, fortunately 
for them and their disciples, as well 
as for the world at large, the strong- 
est disposition anions the noble and 
the opulent in Italy, to encourage 
and cherish the Arts. Among- the 
chief ofthe.se dignified patrons were 
the family of the JViedici, (particu- 
larly Lorenzo, Mtniained the magni- 
iinmt), Julius H., and Leo X. ; and 
tin* period of the last-mentioned 
Pope is justly considered as that at 
which tin* Fine Arts arrived at the 
meridian of their splendour. From 
that period they gradually declined. 
Julio ltoma.no, Rmnigiano, and 
Tintoretto, although all men of* ex- 
traordinary talent, were confessedly 
inferior to their highly-gifted pre- 
decessors. 

Towards the end of the sixteenth 
century a School was founded at 
lining n.i, under the auspices of Lti- 
dmico Caiacci, aided by his nephew's 
and pupils Annihal, and Agostino 
(’.iraeci ; in which it was attempted 
to combine the excellencies of the 
three Schools which we have al- 
ready described. However laudable 
the effort, and however great the 
talents exhibited in it, (especially by 
Annihal 1‘aracei) it was unsuccess- 
ful ; for, although many fine pic- 
tures were prod in • d by the Rolog- 
-iiese School, scarcely a single work 
can he pointed out w hich possesses 
what, deserves to he called the high- 
est excellence. It cannot he denied 
however, that a number of artists 
of considerable merit and renown 
sprung from this School. Among 
them were Guido Reni, I )o men i rhi- 
no, Albano, and Guercino. After 
their time, the Arts rapidly sunk 
in Italy. 

About the clow of the fifteenth 
century, Albert Burer began to re- 
vive tin; Art of Painting in Ger- 
many. His style of design was dry 
and myagre ; hut he occasionally 
produced compositions pregnant wit h 
genius; and his colouring was fre- 
quently admirable. When the works 
of JMiemel Angelo became known in 
Germany, the artists of that country 
were hurried away by their enthu- 
siasm to " oVrvtep the modesty of 
nature:” and the sublimity of ‘the 
grout Floremfne'was caricatured by 
Golf /.ins, Sprnugcr, and others, un- 
Jlil tire German School of Painting 
became utterly contemptible. 


Plunders .and Holland tvere more 
fortunate. The Flemish artists in 
general, debarred by local circum 
stances from any intimacy with ihe 
refined beauties of ancient and fo- 
reign art, applied themselves to the 
study and imitation of nature in her 
every-day forms and appearances; 
in which they wen* eminently suc- 
cessful. The great luminaries of 
the Flemish School are Rubens and 
Rembrandt. The boundless ima- 
gination of the former of those 
great men can perhaps 1 m* compared 
only to that of our own Shakes- 
pearc. Of him it may also be said : 

u Each change of many-coloured life 

he: drew*, 

Exhausted worlds— and then imagined 

new.” 

He united the splendour of co- 
louring of the Venetian School, with 
the grandeur ot outline of tin* Flo- 
rentine; although he was deficient 
in the harmony of the former, and 
the correctness of tie* latter; Imt tin* 
facility of his imcnlion, and the 
rapidity of his execution arc wholly 
unexampled. Parly in the seven- 
teenth century, Rembrandt also as- 
tonished tin* world by tin* exhibition 
of a style of art entirely original ; 
the chief beauties of which were a 
powerful concent ration of chiaro- 
scuro, and a brilliancy of colour, 
rivalling sunshine. Vandyke, the 
pupil of Rubens, although he' did 
not possess the rich exuberance of 
his master’s genius, c\inced much 
more delicacy of taste, and was pre- 
eminent in portraiture. Tin* works 
ot Jordaeus, Teniers, JMctzu, Net- 
scln r, Miens, How, &r. in which 
are to he found the most happy im- 
itations of common nature, and the 
most masterly powers of execution, 
were succeeded by others of less 
merit; and, soon afu r the commeiirc- 
meut of the last century, the art, of 
Routing became almost extinct in 
Holland and the Netherlands. 

In the early part of the sixteenth 
century, the fame and the example 
of Titian excited a spirit of emula- 
tion among the Spanish artists, 
which, although it did not lead to 
any results of transcendent excel* 
lence, produced much of highly res- 
pectable talent. One of the most 
celebrated Spanish printers was ‘ 
Spagimletto, whose style possessed 
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great grandeur and severity. Ve- 
lasquez is decidedly at tlie head *»f 
the Spanish portrait painters, and 
frequently approaches Titian and 
Vandyke. The compositions of the 
historical painters of Spain, namely, 
Coello, Morales, Mtirillio, ('arrero. 
He rrera, &e. seldom rise much above 
mediocrity. They are full of sweet- 
ness and simplicity ; l»u< can rarely 
boast, of the highest qualities of art. 

The first painter of legitimate 
character, who appeared in France, 
and the classical purity of whose 
taste, formed on the models of an- 
cient art, will render his name im- 
mortal, is Poussin. lie flourished 
in the reign of Louis the XIII. 
Poussin was succeeded by Le Strur, 
the French Raphael, a man of a re- 
fined and elevated mind, hut who 
failed in impressing upon his coun- 
trymen the value of the (haste prin- 
ciples, on which his style was found- 
ed. The more ostentatious hut less 
estimable qualities of the pencil of 
Le Hrun, Le SouiFs contemporary 
and competitor, were in closer ac- 
cordance with French taste; and 
the exhibition which Le Brun made 
of his really great powers, debased 
as they were by the utter absence of 
simplicity and truth, in his pictures 
of the battles of Alexander, w on the 
durable favour of Louis XIV.; and 
induced the French nation to con- 
sidei him as the head of the French 
School. Against the false and thea- 
trical feeling, which Le Until intro- 
duced, the Ait in France struggled 
iu vain. With some exceptions, 
among* the most exemplary of which 
was Sebastian Bourdon, the French 
painters, Mignard, Jouvenet., Cham- 
pagne, Rigoud, Vanloo, Bomhet, 
ice. seemed solely intent upon ex- 
celling one another in affectation 
and flutter. Since the Revolution, 
the painters of France have gone 
into the opposite extreme ; and are 
as dry and precise, as they weie for- 
merly florid and incorrect. 'There 
are among them, however, men of 
very superior talents. 

England, owing probably in 
great degree to the change of reli- 
gion, and to the coldness and insen- 
sihility to the beauties, of the Fine 
Arts, by which the advocates of* the 
Reformation were most disadvan- 
tageous^ distinguished, was king 
before she . manifested any 'native 
Fur, May, ydl , $ 2 ., 


genius in the art of Painting. The 
talents of Dobson, who flourished in 
the early part of the seventeenth 
century, were confined to painting- 
heads, which, however, he executed 
with great skill. The first English 
historical painter of any celebrity 
was Sir James Thornhill, who was 
horn in H>77- He was principally 
employed in painting the halls and 
staircases of our public edifices, and 
of the mansions of the nobility; and 
the meretriciousness of composition, 
and gaudiness of colour, incident to 
this decorative style of art, prevent 
us from judging how highly his 
powers, which were unquestionably 
considerable, might, under more 
favourable circumstances, have rais- 
ed him. The names ot (ireenhill, 
Jen as, Richardson, and others, are 
unconnected with any works that 
desene to he rescued from oblivion. 
In fact, the practice of Painting in 
this country seemed nearly sunk 
into desuetude, when the sudden, 
and almost simultaneous appearance 
of that gloiious triumvirate, Rey- 
nolds, Hogarth, and Wilson, res- 
cued us from the imputation of de- 
ficient. genius, and abundantly prov- 
ed the existence of a latent power, 
which required only oppoi tumty for 
its full and splendid dcvelopement. 

Every one of those gieat men has 
left an immortal lepulation. Pio- 
f< Mindly learned in the principles of 
his profession, Reynolds communi- 
cated to that brum h of it to whb h 
the taste of the times in which lie 
livid, chiefly (and perhaps, fortu- 
nately) confined him, a character, 
which it is not too much to say, it 
had never before enjoyed; for his 
portraits exhibit, all the elevation 
and selection of historical composi- 
tion, while they are painted with 
unsurpassed faithfulness of resem- 
blance, vivacity of expression, lus- 
ciousness of colour, and intensity of 
effect. To Hogarth, belongs the 
rare praise of originality. The idea 
of conveying a powerful moral on 
canvass, through a succession of 
pictures, was as new as it was felici- 
tous ; and the success of the execu- 
tion, -.corresponded .with the bold- 
ness of the design. * In him, to use 
the eloqitentilanguage of Mr. Slice, 
44 Britain? may confidently boast 
of having produced . one of those 
distinguished spirits, those' daring 
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navigators of the intellectual organ, 
who launch boldly forth in quest of 
new discoveries, and bring home 
unexpected treasures from territor- 
ies before unknown.” The chaste, 
though glowing 1 tints of Wilson, 
and his simple 'breadth of light and 
shade, rank him with the most cele- 
brated landscape painters of any age 
or nation. 

In the list of eminent English 
artists, now no more, who obeyed 
the generous impulse given by the 
three extraordinary individuals to, 
whom we have just adverted, the 
names of Gainsborough, Harry, 
Romney, Opie, and West, are con- 
spicuous. in subjects of rustic sim- 
plicity and beauty, Gainsborough 
had no equal. The works of Harry, 
although not free from incongru- 
ities, evince a mind absorbed by the 
contemplation of the intellectual 
qualities of the Art. Romney in- 
fused into his portraits, which were 
painted with almost miraculous dex- 
terity of execution, a grace and ex- 
pression peculiarly his own; and 
the cartoons which have lately been 
presented by his son, tin* Rev. J. 
Komney, to the Gni verity of Ox- 
ford, at lord proof of his skill in his- 
torical. or rather poetical composi- 
tion. The ph ■•'ires of Opic, simple 
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and unaffected, and possessing a 
force which enfeebled every other 
work that, came in comparison with 
them, justly secured to him the cha- 
racter of being “ a truly English 
painter.” West, always respect- 
able, and occasionally towering into 
greatness, devoted a long life to the 
incessant pursuit of his Art ; and, 
towards the. decline of bis days, 
enjoyed the satisfaction of iinding 
that homage liberally paid to bis 
talents, which had been but sparing- 
ly bestowed upon them when they 
were in their meridian. 

Of our living painters we abstain, 
for, reasons of a very obvious nature, 
from indulging in any individual 
description ; content with the pei- 
formance of the pleasing duty which 
we have, prescribed to ourselves, of 
calling the attention of our readers 
to theii works, as from time, to time 
they are presented to the public 
view. This, however, we may be 
permitted to sav, and we say it with 
a perfect conviction of the truth of 
the assertion, that they form a mass 
of talent, in the various departments 
of the Art, of which they are the 
professors and tin* ornaments, which 
may feariessly challenge the , com- 
petition of the world. 
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A Picture Gallery has been esta- 
blished at Madrid, hv order of the 
Government; it consists of the works 
' of Spanish Painters only. — The num- 
ber of Pictures already amount to 
332, and will be augmented by a 
great many others, taken from ‘the 
different palaces of tin* King. This 
Museum is opened to the public once 
a week. 

Bystrom, the celebrated Swedish 
Sculptor, lias just returned from 
Rome, with tire intention of passing 
g$j|fchort time in his native country. 
studio is daily crowded by per- 
sons anxious to view a statue of 
“ Hero,” on which he is at present 
employed. 

^ ^ Museum lias been established 
T vin the city of Berlin, in which it is 
contemplated to unite the most noted 
statues, the most curious medals, 


and the most celebrated paintings, 
distributed in different apartments. 
Tin* King, who is the patron of this 
Establishment, has appointed the 
Minister Hut to take charge of the 
selection and arrangement of the 
different curiosities, which compose 
this collection. 

M. Taurieus Euboens, member of 
the Berlin and Roman Academies, 
lias published a Catalogue of Prints, 
engraved from Raphael's works. — 
The author himself, who resides in 
Germany, possesses nearly 600 prints, 
after the designs of Raphael. 

The cast of the statue of the mo- 
nument of Luther, at Wittenberg, is 
finished, as well as the iron canopy, 
under which the statue is to be 
placed. The pedestal and the four 
tables, bearing die inscriptions, now 
only remain to be completed. 
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An Italian, named Rosetti, is 
erecting, at his own expense, in the 
Church of St. Giusto, at Trieste, 
a monument to the memory of the. 
celebrated Winckelmann, whose re- 
mains are deposited in the same 
church ; ami the sculptor, Rosa, has 
undertaken its execution. 

The following is a list of subjects 
for the year 1823, offered by the 
Imperial and Royal Academy of 
Fine Arts at Milan; and for which 
premiums will he given. Foreign 
as well as Italian artists are allowed 
to compete. 

Ai ehiteetnre . — The plan of a large 
and magnificent edifice, to he dedi- 
cated to the encouragement of the 
Fine Arts, to be erected on a space 
of ground, covering 21,000 square 
metres. — The edifice must contain 
Schools for Architeetui s Painting, 
and Sculpture; a large hall, for the 
distribution of prizes ; a gallery for 
pictures, statues, and the annual 
exhibition of works of art; a Mu- 
seum for antiquities ; and a hall 1’oj 
the meeting of the ( kmncil. 1 1 must, 
also, he able to contain apartments 
for Professors, Secretaries, Guar- 
dians, and servants. — The prize is 
a gold medal, worth 00 sequins. 

Painting. — I >ante, aceompa nied 
by Virgil into the infernal regions, 
convening with the shades of Paolo, 
and Francesco da Rimiuo. The 
picture is to represent that period of 
time described in the latter part of 
the 5th Canto of the u Divine Uo- 
medie: ” — 

Mcntre Tuno spirito qtu** to disso, 
I/altro piangeva sc die di pietade. 
T’veuui men cost\ com'io uiorisse, 
li caddi come corpo morto cade. 

Tins size is to he five feet by seven, 
and the premium, a gold medal, worth 
20 sequins. 

Sculpture. — Apollo, with the dy- 
ing Hyaciuthus. The group is to 
be composed of baked earth, 3 feet 
high, including the base of the pe- 
destal. The premium, a gold me- 
dal, worth 43 sequins. 

Engraving . — The subject to be 
taken "from the work of some cele- 
brated aTtist. The size to be at least 
00 square inches. Premium, a gold 
medal, worth 30 sequins. 

Historical Design. — Gota, intro- 
duced into the chamber of Julia to 
obtain an interview with (JarucaUu, 


attacked by him and the Centurions, 
concealed for that purpose. The 
premium, a gold medal, worth 30 
sequins. 

Ornamental Design . — A Sepiilch ral 
(Jrn, to lie placed by itself, on a 
pedestal. Premium, a gold modal, 
of the value of 20 sequins. 

The celebrated Sculptor, JLiborio 
Lomlini, of Rome, has imitated, in 
Palambino marble, the beautiful Tra- 
jan column, with its two thousand 
figures, its bridges, machines, build- 
ings, &e. I f is work, which excites 
the admiration of all connoisseurs, 
is only of 6 publics elevation. 

A Milanese, Stephen Baroz/i, has 
discovered the means of taking from 
walls paintings in fresco of every 
size, and can remove them any where 
without, injury, lie applies a pre- 
pared cloth to the wall, which draws 
tin* picture in such a manner that 
the artist can at the same time sepa- 
rate both the 'painting and cloth from 
the wall, so that, the wall remains 
bare. The (loth is then spread out 
upon a frame, and another (loth 
applied to it, upon which tin* picture 
attaches itself without any alteration. 

In making equations al t^iiin- 
tiol, not far from Tivoli, a b< dutiful 
fiiigmenlof a Nereid and of a young 
man has been discovered. And at 
Tor Mu mucin a fine statue of Ear* 
chus. The •. {air-case of the temple 
of Venus has been found l;< > hicrn 
the arch of Titus and S. Francest a 
Bomunu. 

if is said that Madame Murat, the 
ci-^evant queen of Naples, has sold 
her precious collection of Etruscan 
and Grecian \ascs to the court of 
Austria for 100,000 florins. 

The library of the Vatican has 
received a considerable addition of 
Egyptian antiquities, amongst which 
are ten epitaphs, one of the seventh, 
and the other of the eighth century. 
One, more modern and very interest- 
ing, is of the twelfth century, and 
contains the genealogy, perhaps the 
only one of its kind, of seventeen 
ancestors of the deceased in a direct 
line. The most remaikabje sruljj- 
turofi are, 1st. three large sarcopha- 
gi, of black basalt, bordered round 
with hieroglyphics. This stone, 
which is very "hard indeed, is worked 
with astonishing ability, as well in 
the drawing as in the precision of 
the chissci. These sarcophagi eon- 
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tain three coffins of sycamore wood, 
enclosing the bodies of some per- 
sons of very high rank. Nothing 
of this kind had ever been seen be- 
fore at Home. 2dlv, The cojossal 
head of a man in red granite, rever- 
ed with the sacred veil, and resem- 
bling the Isis of the capitol, with the 
ornaments well preserved, painted in 
different colours. It is a part of a 
whole figure designed to cover a 
coffin, 3dly, a sitting figure of a 
priest in alabaster. 4thly, the torso 
of an Egyptian divinity in inaible, 
of an unknown but very beautiful 
kind. The work is in an elegant 
style and well preserved, 3thly, one 
of the great colossal figures which 
Here* at the gate of the temple of 
Carmae, near Thebes, ornamented 
with a great many hieroglyphics, 
eighteen palms high, and which is 
mentioned in the grand work of the 
Frenc h Institute* upon Egypt. 

Statue of Louis \iv. — This new 
statue, uhich is erected in the; Place 
c/ca Victoircs , at Paris, is froip the 
cbissel of ill. Uosin, and is worthy 
of the reputation of that able artist. 
Louis is represented on a lefraetory 
horse; hut the attitude of the king 
is linn, and apparently incapable of 
being disturbed by the turbulence 
of his hoi. sc* the* unruly animal 
seems to bend nuclei the powerful 
weight of his rider. The king is 
clothed in Homan costume, an ad- 
vantage; whic h the artist doubtless 
a\ ailed himself of in order the bet- 
ter to represent the model and shape 
of the body. The* phisiognmny is 
replete with dignity, force, and 
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grace. In the left hand is the bri- 
dle, and in the right a marshal'* 
baton . The statue is fourteen feet 
six inches high, and is supported by 
the two hinder feet anu the tail. 
This hold attitude, which renders 
the monument as light as it is ele- 
gant, has been effected by making 
one part of the statue solid and the 
other part hollow. On one side of 
the pedestal is inscribed, Ludovico 
magno — to Louis the Great; and on 
the opposite side, Lurlovicus XVIJ I. 
ala, vn ’ sno — Louis XV III. to his 
grandfather. 

M. Duhour, a distinguished pupil 
of 1M. Gall, lias executed aniecl.il in 
honour of Dr. Pariset, one of the 
learned and courageous French phy- 
sicians, who last year went to Bar- 
celona to stop the* ravages of the* 
plague. On one side is the bust of 
the; Doclor, on the other the follow, 
ing inscription : — ire obviam Caden- 
ti it miser is agris. — Cadiz, 1819.— 
Barcelona, 1821. 

A work has been published in 
Fra nee containing the representation 
and description of all the medals 
struck in honour of Napoleon dur- 
ing liis reign, in the different coun- 
tries then united to France, or under 
his subjugation. Thirteen of these* 
medals were struck in 1 7 DG ; in 1 
30 : in l /OS. 24 ; in 1/00, 13; in 
1S00, 23; in 1801,33; in 1802, 20 ; 
in 1803,20: in 1801, 30; in 1803, 
30; in 1807, 33; in 1808, 20: in 
1800, 3f»; in 1810, 20; in 1811, 13; 
in 1812, 17; in 1813, 17; in 1814, 
11 ; in 1813, 9 ; twenty medals with- 
out date. — Total, 483. 


THEATRICAL JOURNAL. 

“ VELUTI IN SPECULUM.” 

DRURY-LAKE THEATRE. 


Trfls theatre opened for the sea- 
son, since our last number, with the 
comedy of the School for Scandal. 
The interior of the house has under- 
gone a total and magnificent change ; 
the most prominent features of 
which arc* the reduction of the area, 
the enlargement of the stage in 
width, the* removal of the stage- 
doors, and the institution of boxes 
44 n. their room; the introduction of 


a new drop scene; a profusion of 
gilding and colouring, very taste- 
fully distributed, and the decoration 
of the pannels in the dress circle, 
with paintings from Shakespeare’s 
most celebrated scenes. The ave- 
nues have also been fitted up and 
embellished, and the saloon, which 
is absolutely lined with looking- 
glass from the ceiling to the floor, 
presents the most splendid object of 
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the kind to be found in this country, abrupt visit has sometimes added to 
Our Readers will expect that we the humour and vivacity of a whole 
should say something, as to the scone, by a sort of relieetive ope- 
effect of those alterations. And first ration. In tragedy perhaps, the 
with regard to the reduction of the circumstance is of less importance, 
area. Though not executed to any hut melo-drama is that species of 
considerable extent, or indeed to representation, which is must likely 
any extent apparent to the eye of a to profit from the change to which 
casual observer, it has much im- we have alluded. The only objec- 
pro\cd the theatre in point of hear- tion to the paintings from Sliake- 
ing; but the variations of passion speare is one that could not be 
expressed in the countenance, of avoided, the dimensions of the pan- 
which so much used to be thought nels requiring that they should be 
in the days of Garrick and Barry, executed on a scale too small for 
still remain undistingiiishable to the the size of the house. The idea it- 
greater number of spectators, in con- self was conceived in very pure taste, 
sequence of the inconvenient dis- not only as it paid a just compli- 
tance at which they are placed. For meat to the greatest dramatic ge- 
this reason, amongst others, the nius that ever delighted mankind, 
ambition which first led to the crea- but as it was intended to combine, 
tion of those enormous buildings, in one view, a more direct and serw 
iti later tunes, has not *mly contri- sible evidence of the variety of his 
bated to the embarrassment of all poetical creations than could be ac- 
theatricul property, but to the in- rmnplished, without the intervention 
jury of the line art which it profess- of tie* sister art. A task more ho- 
ed to dignify and encourage. So norahlc or more congenial to the 
far as the si/e has been contracted, brilliant capabilities of painting can 
in <he present instance, it affords scarcely be imagined, than the effort 
matter lor praise, and as the at- of thus accumulating the recollec- 
tempt, however cautiously under- lions of an imperishable mind, 
taken, at least implies a tacit ac- But whatever qualifications may ac- 
knowledgment of the original de- company our praise of the details, 
feet oil the pair of managers them- we cannot speak too highly of the 
‘.•*]ves, the Public may look forward general effect produced by this heau- 
1»> its • ’timate correction, when the. ti fill theatre. The cast of "The School 
spir t of enterpiize catches fire from for Scandal with which it opened, 
the inpid improvement of the age. introduced Mr. JJowton to the town 
As fur the enlargement in the width after an absence of two “years; and 
of tin* stage, there are many who he, together with Messrs. Terry, 
will not regard it in the light of an Etlistou, and Munden, have conti- 
impi ovement at all. It is a general nued to keep them in good humour 
principle with theatrical judges, by their excellent acting. Mr. 
that the sooner a character disap- Young leads in the tragic depart- 
pears from the eye of an audience rnent during the absence of Mr. 
after l he speaking is over the better, Kean, who is not expected until 
fori lie impression which a performer next month, with which statement 
leaves behind. This is particularly we may conclude our account of 
observable in comedy, where an Drury Lane for the present. 

CO VENT-GARDEN THEATRE. 

Ties theatre lias also undergone though it betrays a manifest ell- 
alterations, but they are compara- deavour at fine writing in some pas- 
tively of a very trifling nature, sages, the execution is, upon the 
The removal of the basket boxes, whole, languid and uninteresting, 
however, lias added something to The character of A li, serious, decla- 
the appearance and not a little to matory, and without any relief, was 
the good order of the house. There given to Mr. Farren, as if managers 
has been but one new' piece brought had determined that though there 
forward as yet, and that is scarcely was no comic part in the drama, 
deserving of any notice. It is called - there should at least be a comic 
Ali Pacha and is a translation from performer. Among the variety of 
the French by Mr. Planclia, but new appearances which have gone 
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,<Mt at the yate of nearly one per 
flight since this theatre opened. Miss 
Chester, in genteel comedy, and 
Mm Lacev, in tragedy, were de- 
cidedly the best. Miss Chester is 
One of the most beautiful women on 
the stage : her graceful movements 
Qualify her to assume the airs of 
high life, while her vivacity sup- 
plies a constant power of entertain- 
ment, Violante , in The Wonder , 

an<l the Widow Belmonr, in The 
Way to Keep Him, has already es- 
tablished a high reputation for this 
lady, who may be classed among 
the best actresses of the second rate. 
Miss Lacy has not the same ad- 
vantages of person; hut her talents 
arc full as considerable in her line. 
She is the grand-daughter of Mr. 
Lacy, who was joint-patentee of 


Drury Lane Theatre with Garrick ; 
a circumstance which we thought 
was likely to create a warmer inter- 
est in her favour than the result 
has manifested. Miss Lacy came 
>out as Belvideru , and w^s much ap- 
plauded ; hut she has only repeated 
that character once since, and to a 
very thin Imuse. A Mr. Evans 
made his debut in Farmer Ash fields 
hut after attempting a few other 
parts in Mr. Emery’s line, it was 
evident that lie was not destined to 
become a popular substitute for that 
truly comic genius. Mr. Mason, 
of the Kemble family, in Yount/ 
Nor ml, was the last introduction ; 
hut though a youth of some pro- 
mise, his elFort does not afford us 
an opportunity of concluding our 
notice with praise. 


FOREIGN POLITICAL DIGEST. 


Franck. — His Majesty has com- 
muted the punishment of death, to 
which Fradin am! Senechnult, par- 
ticipators in the conspiracy of Rer- 
ton, were condemned, into imprison- 
ment ; Fradin to twenty years, and 
SenechauJt to fifteen. General Her- 
ton, Sange, and Jaglin, have been 
executed, according to their sen- 
tence. Gaffe put himself to death 
some hours before the time fixed for 
his execution. Considerable sensa- 
tion has been caused by the arrest of 
Mr. Bowring; and the compulsory 
departure of Sir Robert Wilson 
* from Paris. Mr. Ro wring is an 
English merchant, remarkable for 
his literary talents, and his friend- 
ship with many celebrated charac- 
ters, both in France ami .England. 
Ho was arrested at Calais, in eon-’ 
sequence of a telegraphic dispatch 
from Paris,' his papers searched and 
seized, and his person confined ; he 
was afterwards removed to the pri- 
son at Boulogne, where be still re- 
mains, charged with facilitating a 
Correspondence among the disaf- 
fected part of the French people. 
Mr. Bowring is author of tire ele- 
gaiit volume called the Russian Ans 


thology, and is much esteemed l»v a 
large circle of friends. As great 
interest lias been made with the 
English Ambassador at Paris, it is 
expected that his case will he en- 
quired inti*, as soon as possible, and 
no avoidable delay will he allowed 
to prolong* without trial his present 
punishment, which is imprisonment 
a a secret . 

Spain. — The accounts from Spain, 
since our last, are by no means so 
decisive or clear, as to leave us 
without some uncertainty as to the 
actual state of the internal war now 
carried on by the advocates of ar- 
bitrary power against the constitu- 
tional forces. Though no doubt 
can be entertained as to the issue of 
the contest, the preparations mak- 
ing by the Spanish Cortes, and the 
manly exposition made by them of 
the impending difficulties, will not 
allow us to think lightly of the 
strength of their domestic enemies, 
aidedHby the hope of foreign assis- 
tance. In the Northern provinces, 
several actions have b<*en fought 
between the Constitutional troops 
and the Insurgents, in which the 
former have been generally success* 
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ful. Regiments of regulars and mi- 
litia from other parts of the king- 
dom have been poured into Na- 
varre, Arragon, and Catalonia; and 
every exertion is made to root out 
the factious. Colonel Tabnooca, 
with a column of 800 men, was at- 
tacked, on the 18th of September, 
by 0000 Insurgents, near Tolva. 
The combat was very obstinate, and 
the Constitutionalists retreated in 
good order, after spiking two pieces 
of cannon. They lost 101 men, and 
the Colonel, being surrounded on a 
heightli, was taken prisoner; and 
was afterwards assassinated in the 
most barbarous manner. It would 
be difficult to describe the sensation 
produced by this event in all the 
cities of Spain, and particularly in 
Madrid. On the 2 lib of September 
a grand fete took place at Madrid, 
in celebration of the installation of 
the Cortes in 1820. The Extraor- 
dinary Cortes, held a preparatory 
meeting* on the 1st of October, and 
on the 7th the session was opened 
in form. The King attended in 
pm son, accompanied by the Queen 
and two Princesses, and delivered a 
constitutional speech. The Deputy 
Sal vat o h *»■ been chosen President, 
and the Deputy Doininceh Vice- 
Precident. Both are distinguished 
liberals. The choice of the four 
Secretaries, who are likewise tried 
patriots, proves the spirit of the 
New Cortes. The day after the 
King’s speech, two most important 
reports were read to that assembly; 
one from the Minister of W air, Lopez 
llanos, the other from the Minister 
of Finance, Don Maviano Kgoa. 
They proclaim in the face of Eu- 
rope, that the troubles of Spain 
have been mainly produced by the 
machinations of despotism, which 
dreaded the example of freedom. 
They speak of the unavoidable sus : 
picions of an attack from the Holy 
Alliance. They describe Poitugal 
as a friend, and in case of need, a 
sincere ally — France, (or rather the 
Bourbon Gouvernment), as playing 
the unequivocable part of a foe, while 
hypocritically professing “ peace 
ana good understanding.” The in- 
efficient force, and worse appoint- 
ments of the army, the progress of 
the Insurgents, the delapidated state 
of the finances, are all set forth with 
minute candour ; and the Cortes are 
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shewn at once the extent, the sacri- 
fices, and necessary to pre- 

serve their own independence. The 
Ministers call for an augmentation 
of the regular troops to the number 
100,000, the organization of the 
militia, and (to cover all deficien- 
cies and these extra demands) a 
loan of more than 7*000,000/. This 
course is the only true and safe one 
for Spain ; and "the calm and con- 
sistent resoluteness with which the 
newMinistershave adopted it, makes 
us sanguine of success. The loan 
is the most arduous part of the bu* 
siness ; but we do not fear its ac- 
complishment. The security Spain 
can offer is the best in the world, 
provided the government he an ho- 
nest one. It depends on no contin- 
gencies of commerce or manufac- 
tures. The ecclesiastical property, 
lands and houses, belonging to the 
state, are worth nearly double the 
amount of the national debt. There 
only wants time for the sales to be 
advantageously made ; and the same 
vigour and honesty, which now call 
upon the nation to meet the crisis 
in this manly way, are the best 
pledges possible for the exact ful- 
fillment of all financial obligations. 

Portugal. — On the 2b th of Sep- 
tember, the Constitution of the Por- 
tuguese Monarchy, as it lias been 
amended and finally completed by 
the labours of the Cortes, was sworn 
to by tbe King. (To the bates of 
this Constitution, his Majesty hail 
sworn, on bis arrival last year, from 
Brazil.) The ceremony was very 
magnificent. The King offered four 
of bis most splendid coaches to the 
Deputation of the Cortes, which 
was to present to him the Consti- 
tution. The procession passed from 
the Hall of the Congress to the Pa- 
lace of Queluz, through multitudes 
of enthusiastic people, assembled in 
the streets of Lisbon. As the de- 

e uties passed the houses, white hand- 
erchiefs waved from the windows, 
and the ladies, with which they 
were crouded, showered flowers of 
all kinds. Two ladies went down 
to the road to offer to the illustrious 
hearers of the new Social Compact,' 
crowns interwoven with olive, lau- 
rel, and perpetuals — a demonstra- 
tion that called forth loud and re- 
iterated acclamations of the im- 
mense concourse. The King re- 
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reived the Deputation very cordi- 
ally, and M. Fernandez Thomas, ad- 
dressing 1 him in an eloquent speech, 
presented him a splendid copy of 
the constitution, written on sheets 
of parchment and hound in velvet. 
When the orator said, “ Your Ma- 
jesty is free to accept or not, on 
oath, the constitution*” the King 
interrupted bv telling him* “ that 
lie had already sworn to the bases 
of the same — that he would never 
he wanting to his oath, and that 
from that very moment lie would 
swear to the Constitution.” 

On the 1st of October, the King 
went in state to the Hall of the. 
Cortes, attended by the members of 
his family, and there, after deliver- 
ing a speech expressing the most 
patriotic sentiments, took and sub- 
scribed the oath to the now com- 
pleted Constitution. When the Pre- 
sident and Secretaries ascended the 
throne, end presented the Bible, his 
Majesty said, he desired to pronounce 
it aloud, and he accordingly pro- 
ceeded — “ 1 accept, and swear to 
observe, and to cause to be observed, 
the Political Constitution of the 
Portuguese Monarchy, wliicb has 
been just decreed by the Constituent 
Cortes of the same nation;’* and 
he then added, “ and with the 
greatest pleasure, and with all my 
heart.” The Hull resounded with 
enthusiastic transports of joy, and 
cries of* The Constitution forever!’ 

4 Long live the best of Kings, the 
father of his country.* His Ma- 
jesty, descending from the throne, 
exclaimed with great, enthusiasm, 
“The Sovereign Congress for ever.” 
which was echoed by the acclama- 
tions of all present. 

Greece ani> Turkey. — By a let- 
ter from the British Consul at Cy- 
prus* dated August loth, we learn 
that sixty-two towns and villages, 
in this unhappy island, have wholly 
disappeared, and yet the rage of 


these blood-stained monsters is not 
appeased. At Morplmn, they des- 
troyed every thing with tire and 
sword: the women and children 
were for the most part confined for 
days in private houses, without food . 
those not destroyed by hunger were 
burnt with the houses. 

A letter from Smyrna, dated Sept. 
1st, states that in Cyprus, 25,000 
Christians of all ages, and both 
sexes, have fallen under the hands 
of the Turkish soldiery. The chil- 
dren under four years of age have 
been killed or thrown into the mm. 
The churches and monasteries, in a 
district of forty square miles, hate 
disappeared ; the priests and monks 
without exception have perished in 
dreadful torments, yet there has been, 
no insurrection in Cypius ; hut the 
Sultan has sworn the extirpation of 
Christianity! The Turkish garri- 
son of Corinth, on the Kith Sept., 
made a great efibrt to raise the seige, 
but were driven into the town with 
great loss. One thousand remained 
dead in the field, 3,000 wounded re- 
turned* and increased the difficulties 
of the garrison. The Greeks hav- 
ing made themselves masters of the 
town, the Castle surrendered at 
discretion, on the 24th September. 
General Colocotroni conducted these 
operations. 

The grand Turkish naval Expe- 
dition, which has been so long lying 
at Patras, after an unsuccessful at- 
tack on Missolonghi, attempted to 
sail round the Morea, and return to 
Constantinople. It was pursued and 
harassed hv the Greek licet, con- 
tinually losing ships; and at length 
was forced, oil the 13tli September, 
to enter the haven of Napoli di Jto- 
mania,.where the Greeks, collecting 
all their vessels from the islands, 
blockaded it. An attack was hour- 
ly expected when the accounts came 
away. 
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AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 


Harvest was finished in the southern 
and forward districts during- the course 
of the last month ; in the northern and 
less favoured, during the present. A 
tolerably accurate general estimate 
may now be formed. On all the best 
lands,* wherever situated, the wheat 
crop is considerably above an average, 
the quality uncommonly weighty and 
fine ; and the straw, although not so 
bulky as in some years, substantial and 
extremely valuable. The oat-straw, as 
fodder, will almost equal the hay of 
some years. The spring crops, it is 
now confirmed, are generally defective, 
but the quality is generally good ; up- 
on moist and productive light lands, 
however, some of these crops have 
reached an average ; and, with respect 
to barley, it is remarked in the barley 
counties, that the old stock on hand 
equals in quantity the new growth. 
Hays and grasses rather of fine condi- 
tion than in very great plenty, with 
exceptions of heavy crops and plenty 
of green food, particularly after-math 
on various parts. Potatoes a univer- 
sally productive growth, the quantity 
greatly enhanced by superior quality, 
the turnips defective in both ; as to 
Swedes, scarcely any quotable crop. 
The eagerness of the farmers, and the 
two growths, occasioned part of the 
wheat almost every where to be carted 
and stacked prematurely ; whence 
heating, and a necessity of preventive 
measures. A great hop and fruit year, 
even to pears, in some parts. The 
greatest grape season of the last forty. 
The live stock and flesh markets, as 
well as that of corn, have of late made 
some stand and some advance in price ; 
but autumn, the season of plenty and 
of overflow, is at hand. The fallows 
are backward for want of rain, and 
very little wheat has yet been put into 
the earth. The state of the farming 
interest is truly lamentable,' in which 
the “poor labourer must necessarily 
share. The condition of a greater part 
of the yeomanry of Sussex is truly de- 
plorable. ‘Almost daily, sales of live 
and dead stock take place ; and such 
is the -scarcity of money, that in many 
instances they are literally given a Way. 
‘Ease, affluence, and plenty, which 
•scSveo or eight years since so univer- 
sity predominated among the Sussex 
yeomanry, have nearly disappeared, 

’ Eur. Man* VoL 82. 


and penury, grumbling, and discontent 
prevail in their stead. 

A fact has been communicated to ns, 
on unquestionable authority, which 
strikingly exemplifies the unprecedent- 
ed depression which at preseut over- 
whelms the agricultural interest. Very 
recently ’ a drove of 300 Devonshire 
oxen travelled from South Molton, in 
that county, to every fair betwixt that 
place and London ; and stood at Smith- 
field market: failing in a purchaser at 
all these marts, they proceeded forty 
miles beyond town. The proprietor, 
still disappointed, again turned their 
heads towards the metropolis; the cat- 
tle stood a second time at Smithfield ; 
were at Reading and other fairs on their 
return ; and on Thursday ttc’nuight by 
far the greater part were at Bristol 
market, but still they could not be 
sold, and were driven back to the place 
whence they came, after having tra- 
velled in this fruitless way not less 
than 400 miles. 

In Ireland agricultural distress seems 
to be greater even than in this coun- 
try; an intelligent correspondent in- 
forms us that, “ the farming interest is 
ruined the fair of Rallinasloc has put 
the seal on the faint hopes of the far- 
mer. Wethers at 14s., and ewes at 8s. ! 
Sixpence in the pound on account of 
rents canuot be collected iu Ireland 
this season. 

The corn market lias also declined 
in a corresponding ratio. In the Dub- 
lin market, the middle price of wheat 
is about 16s. a barrel. In the country, 
generally, it is scarcely 12s. Other 
corn in proportion. 

Those prices would be enough to 
give the finishing blow to the farming 
interest, and more than sufficient to 
make the owners reel. But, unfortu- 
nately, the mischief does not stop here. 
The burning of farrningstock is spread- 
ing. In Cork, Tipperary, Roscommon 
and Clare, the work of destruction ts 
rapidly going on. Haggards aud farm 
houses are burning every night, and 
we are informed by a gentleman well 
acquainted with the country, that at 
no period, during the disturbances last 
winter and spring, had so general an 
alarm spread itself through all the 
south of Ireland. It is now verging 
towards the w6$r, and is creeping along 
the bauks of the caqal towards the 

Y - 2 V 
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capital. All this part of the country is 
under the Insurrection Act,^ and a 
heavy police force is established in 
almost * every district. How this cala- 
mity is to be arrested we do not kuow. 
The punishment inflicted by govern- 
, meut has been exemplary— but neither 


this, nor the still more exemplary cle- 
mency of the Lord Lieutenant, .have 
produced the effects, which were so 
sanguinely and so rationally expected. 
The very roots of society are in the 
course of being torn up. 


COMMERCIAL REPORT. 

( London , Oct, 2b.) 


COTTON.— Wc have latety noticed 
a t decided improvement in the Cotton 
market, and we have now to state an 
advance of £d. to Jd. on East India de- 
scriptions, and from gd. to £d. on the 
other qualities. 

SUGAR.— The prices of Muscovades 
are advanced Is. ’per cwt. but there is 
little business doing. 

In Refined Goods there arc few pur- 
chases; the prices are about Is. per 
cwt. lower, owing to the late fall in 
Raw Sugars, and the heavy market.- 
Molasses arc 30s. a 30s. 6d. 

In Foreign Sugars the {purchases by 
private conn act have been consider- 
able, good yellow Havannah realised 
28s, and one contract of fine reported 
at 30s. White Havannah and Brazil 
are enquired after, but the sales re- 
ported arc inconsiderable. 

COFFEE.— The public sales of Cof- 
fee this week are inconsiderable, con- 
sisting of ordinary rank and mixed 
parcels of the British plantations ; the 
whole have sold heavily at a further 
reduction of 2s. a 4s. per cwt.; ordinary 
Jamaica 88s. a 93s., good ordinary 94s. 
a 98s. There have been very few par- 
cels of fine ordinary or middling lately 
brought forward ; the few which have 
appeared have sold freely, fully sup- 
porting the highest prices lately rea- 
lized. 

RUM, BRANDY, & HOLLANDS.— 
The holders of Rum have lately evin- 
ced a decided inclination to force sales; 
parcels have in consequence been sold 
privately at Is. 4|d, and one large con- 
tract of about 600 puncheons Leewards 
under proofs is reported at Is. 4d. The 
market may in consequence be stated 
heavy, and the prices a shade lower,— 


There are very few actual purchases 
of Brandy lately, but the best murks 
of Cognac may be purchased at 3s. Id., 
and as the new offer at such low rates 
the latter must either advance or the 
old decline to nearly the price of the 
new. — In Geneva there is nothing 
doing. 

CORN — The arrivals of Wheat this 
week are moderate ; the fine runs sell 
rather freely at the late prices. — On 
account of the extensive arrivals of 
Oats, the prices must be quoted Is. 
lower. — Bariev is without variation ; 
the samples for malting are much en- 
quired after. — In Beans and Peas there 
is little variation; the request is rather 
languid — In other articles there is no 
alteration. 

There have been large supplies of 
Flour and Wheat brought to market ; 
the fine runs of the latter sell freely, 
at rather high prices ; the middling and 
inferior go off, but without any im- 
provement in the currency. There is 
little fine Barley at market; the few 
parcels offering sell at the previous 
prices, but the middling and inferior, 
of which tfere are large supplies, are 
heavy and offered on lower terms with- 
out facilitating sales.— There were ex- 
tensive arrivals of Oafs; the heavy 
corn supported the late prices; the 
light and rough were dull; and fully Is. 
lower. — The arrivals of Beans are 
chiefly left over unsold, no alteration 
in the prices can be stated.— White 
Peas were heavy, at the decline of 4s. 
per quarter. 

There are several cargoes of Bonded 
Wheat reported for exportation, but 
the shipments . are supposed to be on 
account of the previous holders,, ^qs 
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there is no demand in the market.— 
There has been little doing 1 in Bonded 
Oats, ami no purchases 'whatever of 
Barley are reported. 

INDIGO. — There is no alteration in 
the prices since the sale at the India- 
House. The public sale at Liverpool 
this week attracts some attention, and 
it is probable there will be some fluc- 
tuation here after the event as to price, 
&c. is ascertained. 

TALLOW. — t The price of yellow 
candle Tallow is advanced to 47s. At 


Petersburg’h the quotation has risen 
from, 110 to 120 roubles. . 

HEMP.— The demand for Hemp, 
which has been brisk and extensive, 
has rather subsided ; the nearest quo- 
tation to-day is 391. 10s. 

SILK.—' The sale at the India-House 
has gone off considerably higher than 
the prices of the last sale. 

TOBACCO. — The arrivals arc consi- 
derable, but the purchases continue 
confined to small parcels for immediate 
consumption ; the market is exceed- 
ingly heavy. 


SOCIETY FOR THE PROTECTION OF TRADE. 


The Secretary to the SOCIETY of 
GUARDIANS for the PROTECTION 
of TRADE by Circulars has informed 
the Members thereof, that 

Several bills dated “ London,” are 
now in negociation, purporting to be 
drawn by 

Michael Comport, on, and to be 
accepted by Ellis, Williams, and Co. of 
Oxford-street ; the acceptance to which, 
on being p» <• seated, turns out to be a 
forgery, Messrs. Ellis, Williams, and 
Co. (who have left Oxford-street some 
time) having no knowledge of, nor 
dealing with, any person of that name. 

John Davison, (formerly mentioned) 
lately kept a baker’s shop, the corner 


of Hull-street, John-strcct, at the back, 
of St. Luke’s, Old-street, and now lives 
in Anchor-street, front of York-street, 
Church -street, Bethnal-grccn, where 
he is still connected with 

Thomas Covlson, alias JamekCant, 
frequently mentioned, and refers for 
character to 

M‘Kennel, 183, White Cross- 

street. « 

John Wray, formerly clerk to 
Messrs. Dorricn, Magens, and Co. 
bankers, of Fincli-lane, is now in the 
habit of obtaining money under the 
pretence that he is actually in their 
service, although he has been long 
siuee discharged. 


LIST OF PATENTS. 


To David Mijshet, of Coleford, 
Gloucestershire, Ironmakcr ; for an im- 
provement or improvements in the mak- 
ing or manufacturing of iron from cer- 
tain slags or cinders, produced in the 
working or making of that metal. Dated 
August 20, 1822. 

To Wiiaiam Mitchell, of Glasgow, 
Silversmith ; for a process whereby gold 
and silver plate, and other plate formed 
of ductile metals, may be manufactured 
in a more perfect and expeditious man- 
lier than by any process, which has 
hitherto been employed in such manu- 
facture. ' Dated August 24, 1822. 


To Thomas Sowerry, of Bishop- 
wearmonth, in the county of Durham, 
Merchant ; for a chain, upon a new ami 
improved, principle, suitable for ships’ 
cables, and other purposes. Dated Au- 
gust 20, 1822. 

To Robert Vabiek, of Chase water- 
Mine, Kenwyn, Cornwall, Civil En- 
gineer; for an improvement in the com- 
pounding of different species of metals. 
Dated September 3, 1822. 

To Henry Burgess, of Miles-lane, 
Cannon -street, London, Merchant; for 
certain improvements on vlrhccl car- 
riages. Dated September 3, 1822. 



LIST OF BANKRUPTS. 


[Oct. 


From SATURDAY, SEPT. 21, to TUESDAY, OCTOBER 15, 1822. 

* t 

WITH THE ATTORNIES’ NAMES. 

Extruded from the London Gazette. 

N.B. All the Meetings are at the Court of Commissioners, Basing hall -street, 
unless otherwise expressed. The Attornies’ Names are between Paren thesis. 


BANKRUPTCIES SUPERSEDED. 


Richards, M. Hvtlie, Hampshire, ship-builder Rix, G. Rix, C. and Rix, O. Manifold-place, 
Harris, J. Bristol, lithographer Newington-butts, com-merchants. 

BANKRUPTS. 


Allwood, V. VPaleot, Somersetshire, confec- 
tinnci, Out. IS, 19, and Nov. 16, Castle and 
Rail Inn, Hath. (Isaac Marshfield, Glou- 
cestershire , and Stephen, G. Broad-street 
Buildings. 

Rraithwaite, W. Leeds, manufacturer, Oct. 15, 
16. and Nov. 5, Court-house, Leeds. (JMa- 
kimton, Middle-temple; and Fodeh, Leeds 
Butcher, W. Sutton-in-Ashfield, Nottingham- 
shire, mercer, Oct. 8, 9, and Nov 12, Swan- 
inn, Mansfield, Nottinghamshire, (llall & 
Co. New Boswcll-^ourt, Carey-street; and 
Maw, Mansfield 

Bradford, G. and A.Paradice, Bristol, brokers, 
Oct, 7, 21, and Nov. 16, Wliite-lion, Bristol, 
(Williams & Co Lincoln’s- inn ; & Browne 
and Co. Bvoad-eti oet, Bristol 
Burrow, T. Kendal, Westmoreland, grain-mer- 
chant, Oct. 31, and Nov. Land 23,King's- 
arms-inn, Kendal. (Addison, Veiulam- 
hiiiidirigs; and Wilson, Keridal 
Black hand, G. Gonsall, Staffordshire, grocer, 
Oct. 28. 29, and Nov. 26. (Hicks, Gray’s- 
inn-sq.; and Brookes, Newport, Shropshire 
Bolton, K. Birmingham, victualler. Oct. 28,29* 
and Nov. 26, Hen and Chickens Hotel, 
Birmingham. (Long and Co. Holborn-ct. 
Gray's-inn ; and Smith & Co. Birmingham 
Chapman, G. Old Bond-street, fruiterer. Sept. 
28. Oct. 19, and Nov. 5. (Swain and Co. 
Frederick’s-plaoe, Old Jewry 
Cuff, J. Regent-street, Westminster, jeweller, 
Oct. 18, 19, and Nov, 5. (Mayhew, Chan- 
cery-lane 

Chandler, J J ewry- street, A hi gate, flour-factor, 
Oct. 5, to Nov. 23 

Clark, W. Maiden-lane, Covent-garden, soda* 
water-manufacturer, Oct. 19, Nov. 2, & 26. 
(Jones and Co. Great JVlarlborodgh-street 
Xveleigh, T. Pevonshire-strect, Queen square, 
linen-draper. Sept. 21, to Oct 31 
Kverth, J. Pinner’s-hall, merchant, Oct.' 12, 19, 
and Nov j). (Martindale, Bedford-place, 
RussejKflttare 

Fletcher, Ti Queenhithe, eoal-merchant, from 
Oct. ft, to Nov. 23 

Franiey*, S. and T. P. Liverpool, marble-ma- 
Oct. 28, 29, and Nov, 16, George-inn, 
Liverpool. (Topham, Castle-st. Liverpool ; 
Adlington and , Co. Bcdi'ord-row 
Front, J. sen.. Bridlington Quay, Yorkshire, 
oun-merchant, Oct 22, 23, and Nov. 26, 
G teat- hotel, Bridlingtott-flUay. (Wardcll, 
r i idhngion-quay j and Gra*e, Bhclun-lane 


Fenner, T. and J. Why, Holborn-hill, laceman, 
Oct. 22, 29, & Nov. 26. (Smith, BarnardV 
inn, Hoi horn, and Bethnal-green 
Gray, J. Kingston, Surrey, lmen-draper, Oct. 
12, 26, and Nov. 19. (Reardon and Co. 
Corbct-enurt, Graceohurch-street 
Gregg, T. R. and R. Phene, jun. Watling-street, 
wholesale-confectioners, from Oct. 12, to 
Nov. 30 

Hart, S. G. Harwich, merchant, Oct. 8, 12 anil 
Nov. 12. (Saunders & Co. Upper Thames- 
Rtieet 

Herbert, T. jun. Great Russell-street. Blooms- 
bury, auctioneer, Oct. 22, 26, and Nov. 16. 
(Hewitt, Tokenhouse-yard, Lothbury 
Howarth.J.C. Bath, dealer, Oct. 10, 24, and 
Nov. 19. White-lion-inn, Thomas-street, 
Bristol. (Adlington and Co. Bedford-row ; 
and Scraee, Bath 

Hamlsconab, J. H Newport Pagnell, Bucks, 
, lace-merchant, Oct. 26, 29, and Nov. 26. 
(Jupp and Co. Carpenters Hall, London 
Wall 

Hulton. W. jun* Chowbent, Lancashire, money- 
scrivener, Oct. 31, Nov. 5, and 26, Bridge- 
inn, Bolton-le-Moors. (Adlington and Co. 
Bedford-row ; and Boardm&n and Co. Bol- 
ton le-Moors 

Jacks, T. Bishopsgate, without, flour-factor, 
Oct. 12, 26, and Nov. 16. (Lee, Threc- 
crowns-court, Southwark 
Johnston, J. High-street, Wapping, grocer, Oct, 
19, Nov. 2. and 23. (Smith and Co. Austin 
Friars 

Leigh, J. Jeffery’s-square, St.-Mary-axe, mer- 
chant, from Aug. 17, to Oct. 5 
Laccy, R. Lyncombe and Widcombe, Somerset- 
shire, builder, Oct. 3, 10, and Nov. 9, White- 
lion-inn, Thomas-street, Bristol. (Adling- 
ton and Co. Bedford-row; and Scrar^f, Bath 
Lane, W. Alderton, Gloucestershire, cow-dealer, 
Oct. 23, 24, and Nov. 12, Hop-pole-inn, 
Tewkesbury. (Wintetfiottom, L. Tewkes- 
bury; and Bousflel(l,Chatharo-place 
Martin, J. Oakham, Surrey , wheelwright, Oct. 
5, 26, and Nor. 9. (WalteT, Mitre-cham- 
bers, Fenchurch -street 

May, W. Welhngton-place, Goswell-st. baker, 
Oot. 6,26, and Nov, 9, (Daerc, Palsgrave- 
place, Temple 

Musson, V. G idling-street, Bermondsey, baker, 
Ort. 12, 19, and Nov. 9. (Wilkinson, New 
North-street, Red-lion-squarc 
M abson , Kelsale , Suffolk, farmer, Oct. 21 . 
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Middleton, J. T. Stour, Staffordshhe, roach- 
proprietoi Oct. 21, 22, and Nov. 12, at the 
Office of Messrs. Wheatley and Co. Stone. 
(Barber, Fetter-lane; and Wheatley and 
Co. Stone 

Norris, T. Rishopstone, Wilts, shoe-maker, 
from Oct 12, to Oct. 19 

Oldfield, R S. Kingston-upon-Hull, merchant, 
Oct. 18, 19, and Nov. 16, Kind's Coffee- 
house, Kingston-upon-Hull. (Shaw, Ely- 
pl.ice, Holborn ; and Richardson, Hull 

PappsO. No« th-street, Lambeth, horse-dealer, 
from Oct. 15, to Dec. 3 . 

Prideaux, P. C. Plymouth, timber-merchant, 
Sept, 27, Oct, 4, and Nov. 5, Royal-hotel. 
Plymouth. (Sqtthe, Plymouth; & Wright, 
King’s-bencli-walk, Temple 

Paltrev, W. Hinclnvicke, Gloucestershire, Oct. 
IS 19, and Nov.46, RoyaUhotel, Chelten- 
ham (Tan, Stow-on-thc-Wold, Glostersh.; 
ami Piitchaid, Earl-street, Blarkinars 

Peaison, T. Wallord, Staffordshire, malster, 
Get. 25, 26, and Nov. 23, Bell and Bear 
Inn, Stow. (Harvey and Co. Linooln’s-inn- 
licld**; Hubbard and Co.Cheadle, Staffords. 

Rix, G. Rix, C. and Rix, G. late of Manifold- 
niace, Newiugton-butts, coin-merchants, 
tiom Oct. 1, to Oct. 12 

Spencer, W Swansea, Glamorganshire, paper- 
makci.Ocl 17, 18, and Nov. 9, at the Public 
Rooms, on the Burrows, Swansea. (Price, 
Lincoln's -i on; and Collins, Swansea 


Smith, J. F. Regont-stroet, linen-diaper, fmm 
Oct. 15, to Nov. 5 

Tye, E, Sibton, Suffolk, farmer, Oet. 21, 22, and , 
Nov. 16,Three-tunR-inn, Yoxford, Suffolk. 
(Woodhouse, King’s-bench-walU, Temple; 
Sharpin, Bucdes 

Wake, R. B. Morton, Lincolnshire, timber-mer- 
chant, Oct. 8, 9. and Nov, 5, Red-lion inn, 
Woi ksop, Nottinghamshire, (llannam and 
Co. East-Redforo ; and Allen and Co. Car- 
lislc-strect, Soho 

Webber, J. Bath, currier, Oet. 18, 19, and Nov. 
19, White-lion-inn, Bath. (Makinson, Mid- 
dle-temple ; and Hellings, Bath 

Wheeler, J. jun. Abingdon, Berks, grocer, Nov. 

1 , 2, and 23, Crown-and-thistle-inn, Abing- 
don. (Nelson, Easex-street, Strand; and 
Graham, Abingdon 

Wat*on, G. B. Rock Lodge, Durham, corn- 
merchant, Nov. 6, 7, and 26, Quecn’s-head- 
Inn, Morpeth, Northumberland. (Meggi- 
son and Co. Verulum-bmldings^ray’s-inn ; 
and Brummell, Morpeth 

Yates, W. Yate and Pickup Bank, Lancashire, 
dealer, Nov. 11, 12, and 23, Old Bull-inn, 
Blackburn. (Edleston, Blackburn; and 
Clarke and Co Chancery-lane 

Yates, G, Eccleshill, Lancashire, dealer, Nov. 

” 11, 12, and 23, Old Bull-inn, Blackburn. 
(Edleston, Blackburn ; and Clarke and Co. 
Chancery-lane. 


DIVIDENDS, 

From Saturday, September 21 , to Tuesday, October 15 , 1822 . 


Boyers,, 7 jun Wansford, York, Oct. 23 
Byass, H. Raleigh, surgeon, Oct. 26 
Royes.G.F Anlaby,Kingston-upon-Hull,Oct. 23 
Baker. T. Wolveihampton, Oct. 22 
Biowno, W. T. Liverpool. Oct. 23 
Bhukburn, W. Bedford, Lancashire, Nov. 2 
Biowne, J. & .T Giegson, Charles-street, Gros- 
' venor-square, Oct. 29 
Bryan, W. L. & R. G. Gunnel, Poultry, printers, 
Oct. 26 

Rum), J. Swansea, Oct. 31 

Booth, T. Newaik-upon-Trent, Notts, and A. 

Booth, Notting. tallow-chandlers, N«'\ 14 
Barton, J. Blackburn, Lancashire, Oct. 30 
Brcnnand, T. Bread-street, Cheapside, Nov. 2 
Bihlmp, J. Broad-st. Bloomsbury, horse-dealer, 
Nov 2 

Collier, T. Newport, Salop, liquor - merchant, 
Oct. 21 

Ci upper, T. WaiTington, Lancashire, Oct. 25 
Coates, C. Stanton Drew, Somersetshire, Oct31 
Chapman, W. Gravesend, provision - merchant 
Oet. 29 

Clav, R. Stainford, Lincolns, scrivener, Oct. 29 
Durtnall.J. Dover, Oct. 30 
'.Drake, J. Lewisham, Kent, master • mariner, 
Nov. 5 

Klgie, W. Ruwarp, Yorkshire, Nov. 5 
French, R. Wimpole, Cambridgeshire, Oct. 24 
Flintt., G. London-wall, merchant, Oct. 26 
Findley, J. L Sparrow-corner, Minories, Nov. 2 
Garton.8. Wood-street, Cheapside, silk-inanu- 
factnrers.Oct 26 

4iood, P. P. Clapton, insurance-broker, Oct. 26 
Griffis, T. High-row, Knightsbridge, Oct. 29 
Garnett, A . Li verpool , Oct. 31 
Gough, J. Bath, painter, Nov. 4 
Grant, William, Oxford-street, broker, Nov. 5 
Ruud ley, J. Coton, Staffordshire, miller, Oct. 19 
Higgs, "W, Strand, lmttcr, Oct. 19 


Hudson, W St George’s -terrace, Bayswater, 
ship-owmer, Oct. 19 

Hyde, I). Waltham- Abbey, Essex, Oct. 8 
Harrison, J. Sandwich, Kent, Nov. 18 
Haggart, J. Lirnehouse-hole, victualler, Nov. 2 ' 
Harris, T. St. Nicholas, Worcester, Nov. 4 
Jopson, W. & C. Wignall, Liverpool, Oct. 16 
Jones, B. Tattcn-hall, Cheshire, Oct. 14 
Judd, J. Derby, Oct. 28 

Jopson , W. Liverpool , turpentine-distiller, N ov. 5 
Kilshaw, E. Lancaster, Nov. 1 
Kermode, W. Liverpool, Oct. 24 
Knight, T. ChippingSodbuiw, Gloucester, Nov. 4 
Kuibb, B. Billmgborough, Lincolnshire, grocer, 
Nov. 4 

Leech, J. & J. Hinchcliff.Cateaton-street, Nov. 5 . 
Massey, J. Heaton Norris, Lancashire, grocers. 
Oct "22 

Melhuish, G. Crediton, Devon, Oct. 24 & 31 
Milne, A, G. Mitre-court, Fenchurch-st. Oct. 22 
Millward, J. Redditch, W orcestershire, Oct. 30 
Mills, J. Water-lane, Tower-st. wine-merchant, 
Oct. 26 

M'Nair, Abchurch-lane, merchant, Oct 26 
Miller, J. C.& A. Bishopsgate-street, merchants, 
Nov. 2 

Mawhood.R. jun, Wakefield, Yorkshire, money- 
scrivener, Nov. 11 

Pritchard, J. D. Tipton, Staffordshire, Oet. 28 
and Nov. 4 

Pritchard, W. & E. Bevan, Bristol, Nov. 4 
Plant,, B. Birmingham, gmi-barrel-makeT,0 
Parker, J. Chapel-street, Ed g ware-road, Nov 
Peters, J. & F.Weston, Bristol, maltsters, Nov. 

Pi trot, W. Ratcliffe-highway, grocer, Nov. 9 
Kiehardson,0. Horncastle, Lincolnshire, Oct. 21 
Rcd&all, W, Liverpool, Oct. 29 
Reddall, T. Liverpool, OGt. 30 *~ 

Rainey, R. Bpilsby, Lincolnshire, Oct. 31 
Robinson, M. A. Red Lion-st. Holhoiu. Nov. 5 
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Robinson, J. Manchester, eotton-merckt, Nov. 2 
Skidmore, W. Sheffield, Oct. 21 
fiftlcsbury, T. Preston, Lancashire, Oct, 21 
Stabb, T. Torquay, l>cvon, merchant, Oct. 10 
Stainley.T. Cotteuham, Cambridgeshire, Oct. 23 
Sanderson, H. Doncaster, Oct. 28 
Symons, P. Plymouth, merchant, Oct. 26 
Seward, New Sarum, Wilts, clothier, Nov. 7 
Stromboui, J. Austin-friars, merchant, Nov. 2 
Slade, T. Bartholomew-close, Smitblield, oil- 
merchant, Nov. 6 
Tugwoud, J. Lancaster, Oct 21 
Trigg, H. & J. Ratelitf, Hertford, Oct. 29 
Taj Ini , William, Great Y ar mouth, Oct. 23 


Register.' 1 ’'?"' [Oct. 


Thomas, D. Carmarthen, grocer, Oct. 28 
Townsend, J. Ludgate-hill, laceinan, Oct. 8 
Tabruin, R. & J. Barron, Walbvook, Nov. 6 
Vincent, J. Regent-street, victualler, Oct. 26 
Walter^ J. Studham, Hertfordshire, Oct. ft 
White, J.Tarporley, Cheshire, inn-ktje per, Nov.5 
Webb, George, Cornlull, dealer, Oct. 26 
Wilkinson, W. Norton-hammer, Derby, Nov I 
Williams. S. Bristol, apothecary, Nov. 4 
Watson, II. Bolton-le-Moois, druggist, Nov. ft 
White, S. U. Edingley Cotton-mills, Nottingham* 
Nov. 6 

Young, G N«w Barum, Wilts, grocer, Nov, 7 


INSOLVENCY REGISTER. 


Notice of opposition to the discharge of any prisoner must be entered in the 
book at the office, 33, Lincoln's- inn- Fields, three clear days , exclusive of Sun- 
day, before the day of hearing. The schedules are filed and may be inspected 
every Monday , Wednesday, and Friday, between the hours of ten and four, up 
to the last day for entering opposition . 


London. 

Petitions to be heard at the Justice- 
hull, Old Bailey, 1 bih Nov. at nine. 

Brockhill, John, of Chatham, of the Kcnt-road, 
pf Spencer-street, St. George's in the East, 
last of Deptford, hoot and shoe-maker 

Brooke, John, of Nusterton, Nottinghamshire, 
of Hull, of Barton, Lincolnshire, butcher, last 
of Beverley. Htable-koeper 

Bardett, John, hi 1«7, Aldersgate-sti set. of 27, 
Barbican, last of Tied Cross-street, laceinan. 

Burdord, John, ol Sugar Loaf-court, Leaden- 
Uallatvoet, porter, last of White Lion-street, 
Goodman’s-helds, fruiterer and gtecn-grocor, 
last of Sugar Loaf-court, Leadenhall-street, 
porter 

Clayton, Oliver, of Galway, Ireland, wiae-mer- 
chant 

Dalton, Elizabeth, of Swansea, shop-keeper 

Penn, Samuel, af 29, Bell-street, Mary-le-bone, 

baker 

Hamujqnd, Levi, of 21, King-street, last of 18, 
Young-street, Kensington, bricklayer 

Johnson, Samuel, of Shucktou Manor-house, 
near Muggiuton, Derbyshire, farmer 

Jones, George, of Edmonton, chandler-shop- 
keeper 

Kemp, John Eley, of the Grange, Worth, Sus- 
sex, farmer 

Oijdn . diaries, of Upper Thornhaugh-Street, 
Tottenham-conrt-road, grocer and cheese- 
monger, last of Portland- place, Ncw-road, 
paiutcr and glazier 


Sansome, William, of 19,Litchfield-street, Soho 
of 9, William-street, Lisson-green, of 2, Pon- 
tipool-plaee, Black friars’* load, last of 4 , Web- 
ber-row, Waterloo-road, rarpenter ami coal- 
dealer 

Streeter ^William, of Mmlborough-place, South- 
ampton-street, Camberwell, bricklayer and 
plasterer 

Sutton, William Samuel, of the White Hart. 
White Hart-yard, Drury-lane, victualler, ot 
Stratfoid, Essex, last ol 9, Kent-place, Old 
Kent-road, oilman 

Taberman, John Huymoiul, of Coal Harbour- 
street, Hackney-road, lust of Caioltne-plaee, 
Wilmoi e-gai dens, Kiugidand-i out!, merchant's, 
cleik (sued us John Raymond Tableman ) 

Tasker, Thomas, of 113, Y oik -street, Couimei- 
cial-road, giocerund Coat-dealer 

Thompson, Robert, of Woolsthoip, near Gran- 
tham, last of Deeping St. James, near Mur- 
kct-Deeping, Lincolnshire, victualler and eat- 
tle-jobber 

West, William, of Maidstone, fruiterer and 
horse-dealer 

Williams, Richard, of Bath, tailor. 

Country, 

Shire-hall , Shrewsbury , 14 tk Nov. at 
eleven. 

Bayley, Thomas, of Preston-Brockhurst, last of 
Edgerley, Shropshire, farmer 

Hammonds, Thomas, ot Clunton, Salop, farmer, 
last of Shrewsbui y, victualler. 
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REMARKABLE INCIDENTS IN THE MONTH. 

BIRTHS ABROAD. - 

The Lady of Lleut.-Gen. Sir R. Jones, at Bou- The Lady of Rev. W. Roy, of a daughter, at 
logne-Btir-iuer, of a son Madias 

MARRIAGES ABROAD. 

Havei soat, George F. Esq. Barhadoes, to Graham, Henry, Esq. Trinidad, to 

He tidy Miss Rebecca Gitten? Coleman Miss Sarah 


DEATHS ABROAD. 

At Bonlogne-snn -met . Mrs. Robeoea Buchanan At Paris, Mrs S. Milne, of Pedro River, Jamaica 
At Dieppe, Don Jose Tibuicis Echevarria At Trenton, Mew Jersey, Mrs. F. Weston 


METROPOLITAN OCCURRENCES. 


A Messenger has arrived at the Fo- 
reign Office from the Duke of Welling- 
ton, his Majesty’s Representative at 
the Congress at Verona; but the par- 
ticulars have not transpired. Letters 
from Vienna state that the Emperor 
Alexander will return to his domi- 
nions sooner than was expected. He 
has already caused it to be announced 
at Petersburgh, that he expects to ar- 
rive there m a month at the farthest, 
having i enounced the intention of tra- 
velling to Rome and Naples. 

Lord Liverpool and the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer have determined to 
submit to Parliament, as one of their 
first measures of Finance, a plan for con- 
verting the old four per cent annuities 
into three and a half per cent. The 
result of a similar operation with re- 
spect to the fives, last year, occusions 
this experiment. 

It is reported that the present in- 
tention of Ministers is to defer the 
meeting of Parliament until February, 
unless some unexpected occurrence 
should in the mean time occasion a 
change in their determination. 

Lord Amherst is appointed Gover- 
nor-General of India. 

A grand mews is building at Pimlico 
in the room of those at Chari ng-cross, 
most of which, owing to the new 
street that is to face St. Martin’s church, 
being obliged to be pulled down. It 
commences at the stables known by 
the name of the Duke of York’s, and 
will proceed, considerably higher than 
the Riding-house, which is to come 
down. The termination of the new 
mews will be very close to the palace 
at Pimlico. A great space of the gar- 
den is required for it. " 


St. Paul’s Cathedral will, through 
the whole of the ensuing winter, be 
brilliantly illuminated with gas-lights, 
whenever it shall be necessary, during 
divine service. The candlesticks and 
chandeliers, by the help of which it 
lias been hitherto partially lighted up, 
have been suffered to remain in case 
of accidents, but no use is otherwise 
intended to be made of them. The 
pipes have been some time wince laid 
down, and traversing the cript, ascend 
into the choir and body of the church 
where they are concealed by passing 
through the centre of eight elegant 
pi liars of gilt bra*s, the summits of 
which are each furnished with three 
large burners. Four more pillars of a 
similar description, but of gi eater mag- 
nitude, adorn the railing in front of 
the altar ; and by the brilliancy of the 
light they will afford, supersede the 
necessity of continuing the pair of tall, 
wax tapers which hitherto have stood 
upon the altar. 

Northumberland House, Strand. 
-—The repairs and improvements are 
all expected to be completed ere 
Christmas-day. The workmen have 
been obliged to under-pin the whole 
of the edifice. The grand marble 
staircase is completed ; next to that 
of Chesterfield House, it will be the 
finest thing of the kind in London. 
The upholders are expected to com- 
plete the interior decoration by the 
24th of March; and in the month of 
May a grand f£te is expected to be 
given. His Graces is also making 
great improvements at Alnwick Castle* 
Sion is finished. 

English newspapers may now be 
sent to India at an expense of only 
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oho penny, paid at any post-office in 
ttie kingdom. 

The Greenland Fishery has not 
been so unproductive as this season 
for many years. In 1820 the quantity 
of oil produced was 20,000 gallons; 


in 1821, 17,000 gallons ; and the pre- 
sent year less than 7,000 gallons. 

It is an extraordinary fact, that the 
ship, Sir Godfrey Webster, is on the 
point of sailing for Bengal, with a 
cargo of Newcastle coal! 


BIRTHS. 


The Duchess of Newcastle, at Clamber 

Lady Boughev, at Aqualate Hall 

Lady A. Wardlaw, in George-sq. Edinburgh 

The Lady of Alex. Monro, Esq, at l>r. Monro’s, 
Bushy, Herts 

The Lady of J, W. Spicer. Esq. Hanover-sq. 

The Lady of C. Richmond, Esq. Bought} -*t. 

The Lady of W. Lynch, Esq. Gloucester-place, 
Portman-suuare 

The Lady ot the Rev. If. licnnctt, Cadbury, 
Somersetshire 

The Lady of Lieut. Col. H. F. Cavendish, at 
Chiswick 

The Lady of Mr. Hebert, Arnndle-st. Strand 

The Countess of Longford, Rutland-sq. Dublin 

The Lady- of R. T. Hawley, Esq. at Upton 
Gray, Hants 

The Lady of Keith Douglas, Esq. Cavendish- 
square 

The Lady of.T. H. ButterwortU, Esq Claphum* 
common 

The Lady ot J. Stephen, jun. Esq Chapel-st 
Grosvenor-place 

The Lady of the Rev. Dr. Philpotts, Newcastle 
Stanhop 

The Lady of Sir A. Chichester, Youlston, De- 
von of a son and heir 

The Lady of Major Genl Sir J. Lyon, K C. B. 

The Lady ot Lieut, Col. Tufnell, Laikham- 
house, Wilts 


SONS. 

The Lady of the Rev. R. Salk eld, Fontwell-rec- 
tory, Dorset 

The Lady of E. Colston, Esq. Sliepton-mallet 
The Lady of J. Nethercoat, E«q liaslebcech, 
Northamptonshire 

The Lady of Major Denshire, Upper Cadogan- 
place 

The Ladv of Major Bunwe*, Benartb, Car- 
narvonshire 

The Lady ot the Rev. E. P. Bossier Chelten- 
ham 

The Lady of Lieut. Col, Youngson, Bowscar, 
Cumberland 

The Lady of the Rev. Dr. Booker, Dudley 
Lady Glammis, Paulswalden, Herts, son and 
heir 

The Countess of Minto, Miuto-house, Rox- 
burghshire 

Lady W. Somerset, Ridge, near Sudbury 
The Lady of J. H. Whitmore, Esq, Rome-cnt- 
tage, Monmouth 

The Lady of T. Wenham, Esq. Brampton row 
The Lady of 1. Petty Muspiatt, Esq Dulwu b 
The Lady of T, Abbott, Esq. Aloimngton-eies- 
eent, Camden-town 

The Lady ot the Rev. E. Barber, Worlingwoith 
Suilolk 

The Lady of Alex. Gordon, Esq. Clapham 


DAUGHTERS. 


The Lady of Col. Ross, Albany-barracks, Isle 
ot Wight 

The Lady ot W. Stuart, Esq. M. P. Hill-street 

The Lad> ot.L C. Worthington, Esq. Ncwstone, 
Ttihbridge Wells 

The Lady ot A. Lavile, Esq. Oakland*, Devon 

The Lady of W. Friend, Esq. Stoke-newington 

The Lady of H. Russell, Esq. Suttou-park, 
Bedfordshire 

The Lady of Lieut. Col. Hogg, East India Com- 
pany's Service 

The Lady of T. Welsh, Esq. Upper Cadogan- 
jdaee 

The Lady of E. Boghurst. Esq. Scarbro’ 

The Lady of Sir D. Erskine, Conway, North 
Wale* 

Lady Paget, Fair Oak Lodge, near Petersfteld 

The Lady of Sir J. Fellowes, Adbury-house, 
Hampshire 

The Lady of J. Bishop, E3q. Woburn-place, 
Ruswell-square 

The Lady of W. Holmes, Esq, Brookfield, near 
Aruudle 


The Lady of J. Cotton Worthington, Esq. 

News ton, Tunbridge Wells 
The Lady ot R. Ball aid Johnstone, Esq. Pio* 
vender, neai Favershaiu 
The Lady of J, Woodford, Esq Devonshiie-st. 
Portland- place 

The Lady of E. Smith, Esq. Gordon-house 
Kentish-town 

The Lady of K. Forster, near Windsor 
The Lady ofCol. Woodford, Coldstieam-guard* 
The Lady of ('apt. James A. Muiruy, R. N 
The Lady of Henry Davis, Esq. Mecklcnburgh- 
square 

Lady Elizabeth Toilemache, Englefield-green 
Lady Augusta Fitzclarence, Kent-house, 
Knighlsbridge 

The Lady ofJ. S. Jessopp, Esq. Albury-plaee, 
Chesliunt 

The Ladv of the Rev. W. Roy, Chaplain at 
Madras 

The Lady of Mr. T. Bugdeii, Wahvortli 


MARRIAGES 


Ainsworth, Jesse, jun. esq. Wicken-liall, to 
Lees, Mies Hannah, Oldham 
Allen, Cupt.J. R.N. Christchurch, Surrey, to 
Shirley, Miss Mary 

AHngton, Rev. J. Little BarfoTd, Beds, to 
Plumer, Miss Eliza, Canons, Herts; 

.Adams, Capt C. R.N. Minto-house, N.B. to 
Hi*} done. Miss Elizabeth 
Allan, Mr. Charles Stuart, Hay, to 
Gardnoi t Mr*, widow of Major Gpidnei • 


Austin, John, esq. Clanton, to 
Hobson, Miss Ellen jMarkfield ' 

Barrington, G. esq. EastDulwich, Surrey, to 
Packer, Miss Elizabeth Treby 
Bruen, Col. M.P. Oak-park, to 
Kavamiah, M iss Ann . Borris 
Bailee, Rev. William, Barham, Norfolk, to 
Lee. Miss Margaret, Dickleburgh, Norfolk 
Bartlett, Rev. John, BueKinglmm, to 
Reynolds, Mi»s,Bankhouse, Salop 
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Bingham, Mr. John Courcher, Hull, to 
Jefferson, A1h>. Alathea, Hull 
Bicknell, Henry, esrj. to 
Tabor, Miss Eliza, Walcot-plaee, Lambeth 
Br<»therton, Mr. \V. Salter Earn*. Leyland, to 
Taylor, Miss Ellen, Chorley 
P.nnvne, Lieut -Col. 23d Foot, to 
L’iay, Miss Louisa Anne, Durham 
Bren ton. Sir Jalileel, Fetcham, to 
Brenton, Mi,*s Harriet, Halifax, Nova Scotia 
Bradley, Rev. W. Prebendary of Wells, to 
Barker, Miss Frances Maria, Barbadoes 
Bourne, C. esq. Cranbrook, to 
Cook, Miss Mary 

1>i uekshaw, Joshua, esq. Bredbnry, to 
1'ieseot.t, Miss Susannah, Stockport 
Boevy, Rev. W. Crawley, Flaxlcy Abbey, to 
Crawley, Miss C. Stowe, Northamptonshire 
ilainaid, Mr. J5. jun. Paternoster- low, to 
Ch.iler, Mes Caroline, Cornhill 
Bunks ,T. Clnistopher, esq. Bank Newton, to 
W»*stou Miss Harnett, WiLley. Kent 
Cave, T. esj. Yeovil, to 

lYmpleiu.in, iMiss Mary, Buekhmd-street 
Campbell, P Gaidner, esq Troup. Banil.shire, to 
Dull. M iss Ahum, (’ union* io, BaiilKImc 
Cl ay, Win 1 11 ii esq. Rustell-squaie, to 

DUKasoii, IMiss II. Aloiit.igu-st ItusHeltsq. 
Crawbud, Matthew, esq. Midd'e Temple, to 
Montagu, Miss Louisa M, Lackliam-house 
Coombs, All. i linn v, Fiome. to 
Pay tie, Miss Eh/.a, Fiome 
Coombs, Mi . .Mimes, Frome, to 
Pavne, Miss Sarah, Fiome 
Cook, SainneH.reen, esq. Colchester, to 
Linton, Miss Eleanor Maria, Fotheringhay 
Cook, Sami Alie-st. Goodman's-helds, to 
P.ukei, Mi-s Elizabeth, CahpcrVhall, lletts. 
Donul.l, (’«i|»l J. Whitehall, near Glasgow, to 
Giahunic, IMiss Ann, Wiiitehall 
Durant, Rev. Thomas, Poole, to 
Chamllei, Aliss Alai y, Loudon 
Digby, Benja tiiii,Ksq. Mountjoy-sq. Dublin, to 
lnphs, Alis . ,' opliia, Auchindinny 
Davidson, (’apt. Henry, in Cardiganshire, to 
Morris, Miss Jane, Carmarthen 
Dickinson, A. esq. to 

Allen, Miss Eliza, Lewisham, Kent 
Dmifiml, George A. esq 19th Foot, to 
Darby, Miss Emily Jane 
Dando, Mi. John Joues, Bucklesbury, to 

Cunningham, Miss Lydia, Jiedlord New-road 
Eastliam, Rev. F. Chester, to 
Ward, Miss Jane, Chester 
Elgood, Mr. John Gcrrard, Wimpole- street, to 
Luff, Miss Alice Kimpkin, Long-acre 
Forbes, Capt, llenry, R.N. to 
Home, Miss, daughter of Sir E. Home 
Fallowheld, Rev. J. Oldham, to 
Gordou, Miss, ditto 
Fell, Win. Watling-street, to 
Ypung, Miss, Great Surrev-street 
Gramshaw, Capt. R. of the Bengal Artillery, to 
Bunn, Miss Sophia 

Green, Rev.Thos. Kordham.Graveley Herts, to 
Lee, Miss Mary, Dicklehuigh 
Grellier, Mr. P, J. Wormwood-street, to 
Goodall, Miss Margaret, Burton Latimer 
Gordon, Dr. Theodore, St. George's, to 
Barclay, Miss Elizabeth Bruce 
Gregory, Mr. John, Lambeth, to 
Heuies, Aliss fi. Acton-place, Kingsland-rd. 
Girarrfot, Cant. C. A. Coldstream Guards, to 
Colnette, Mis* Margaret C, Waltham Abbey 
Ilornfray, W. King’s Hill, Monmouthshire, to 
Thompson, Miss Eliza Lee, Chichester 
Harrington, Mr. Henry, to 
Wright, Miss E. Grenville-st. Russell-square 
Holland, Henry, M.U. Lower Brook-street, to 
Caldwell, Miss M. E. Illnley Wood Staffords. 
HiUjer, He»ry Benliek Curry, esq. Rochester, to 
Lacey, Miss Ann 

Henderson, Thos. esq. Long Burgh , to 
Wilsc%Mrs. Doughty-street 
Haydon/Mr. Edward, Islington, to 
Bavles, Miss Maria Jane. Hackney 
Eur, Mag. Yol, 83. 


Hutton, Air. Thos. Cheaps id e, to 
Morris, Miss Elizabeth. East Grinstead 
Hicks, Francis, esq. Barllett’s-buildings, s to 
Owen, Mrs. 

Jones, Rev. Charles, Pakenltam, to 
Quayle, Miss Mary, Barlohmcre 
Kain, Joseph, esq. to 
Friend, Mrs. Clapham 
Kenriclc, Rev. G. Larkhear, near Exeter, to 
Bo wring. Miss Margaret 
Kenrick, Mr. Samuel, west Bromwich, to 
Kenrick, Miss Marianne 
Lester, T. Y. esq. at Dumbarton Castle, to’ 
Ferrier, Miss Alary 

Lynes, Rev. J. Elmley Lovett, Worcestersh. to 
Wynne, Aliss C. S. Gartluneillo, Derbyshire 
Liverpool, the Earl of, Hampton-ct. palace, to 
Chester, Miss Afary 

Li ml. suv, Mr. T. Dalhy-terrace, City-road, to 
Short. Miss, Frederick-plu.ee, llampstcad-rd. 
Lost or, Thos. Young, esq. Royal Fusileers, to 
Ferrier, Aliss Mary, Dumbarton Castle 
Littlewood, John. jun. Mr. Walworth, to 
Perkins, MKs Louisa 

Langton. Mr. Henry', Maidenhead, Burks, to 
Stephenson, Aliss Al W»lliuui-rt. Blackfnars 
Monk, Ilev . J. II. D I). Dean ol I'eteihoro’ to 
Hughes, Aliss Jane, Nuucatmi, Warwickshire 
Mahon, Dennis, esq Norwich, to 
Henrietta, daughter of the Bp. of Norwich 
Mentions, J. esq. G i eenoek Douglas,!, of Alan, to 
Alills, Aliss Catherine Ami 
Mamleville, Viscount, St. James’s, to 
Spurt ow. Miss, daughter of Lady (>. Sparrow 
M arson, T. F. esq, N evvington, to 
Buckle. Mis«» Alary Ann, Mark-lane 
Marniau, Capt. John* Sulmoutli, Devon, to 
Wilkins, Aliss Elizabeth, Spitultieida 
McMillan, Donald, esq Lepaeustrath, to 
Campbell, Aliss Anne, Kintvre 
Mickle, Capt. Win. 88th Foot, Dublin, to 
O’ Dwyer, Miss Catherine Louisa, Dublin 
Aledley, George, esq. Kenningtou, to 

Rich, Mis* Elizabeth, Alilton-next Gravesend 
Murray, A. esq Gt. Russell-st Bloomsbury, to 
Smith, Miss Ami, Aberdeen 
Moyston, R. J. esq. Calcot-hall, Flintshire, to 
Thomas, Miss A. Church laugh, Staffordshire 
Atorplicw, Mr. John, East India Service, to 
Cullen, Miss Susanna 
Nokes.Mr. J. Woolwich, to 
11 aden, Mvs. Rosa, Dumfries 
Powell, J. G. esq. Cambridge, to 
Kellam, Miss Frances 
Paiker, Rev, John, South Petherton, to 
Trenchard, Miss, Taunton 
Parry, Rev. Frederick, Eastham, to 
Ward, Miss Jane, Chester 
Pusey, Philip, esq. Pusey, Burks, to 
Herbert, Lady Emily 
Potter, Mr. Cipriani, Mary-le-bone, to 
Thompson, Miss 

Prince, John, esq, Pentonville, to 
Smith, Alias C. Wliitecross-st. Cripplegate 
Robinson, T. H. esq. Bury St Edmunds, to 
Hutchinson, Miss S. Lower Clapton 
Rolle, Right Hon. Lord, Huish, Devonshire, to 
the Hon. L. Trefusis, sister to Lord Clintou . 
Ripley, Wm. esq. Liverpool, to 
Parr, Miss Isabella, Fir Grove, Lancashire 
Rigby, Wm. esq. H award on, Flintshire, to 
Thomas, Miss Frances, Chester 
Russell, Mr. J. Lant-street and Nelson-sq. to 
Hoby, Miss, St. James’s-street 
Row, Capt. T. Mevugissey, Cornwall, to 
APAdam, Alisa H. St. George’a in the East 
RawstUorne, W.H. eaq. Doncaster, to** . 

Johnstone, MissEliza, Burr-st.Toweri.hiU 
S padding, Mr. J. Penrith, at Gretna-green, to 
Burton, Mise Eleanor 
Spurway, Rev. John, Barnstaple, to 
Hole, Miss Elizabeth. Georgeham 
Skeggs, John, esq. Farnborough.Kent, to 
Morgan, Mito Mary, Crofton Hall 
Temple, Af r . George, Guildhall, to 
Weatherley, Aliss Maria, Poultry 
2 z 
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Vaux, Mr. Calvert Bowyei , Pudding-lane, to Whisk ard, Mr. .1. Mason, Aldgale, to 
Brickwood, Miss, . Sutton Stern, Missel am?, Buxton, Bedim dshire 

‘ Wing, Thoa. esq. Gray'* Inn, to Young, Win. esq. Martlelmru, Mid Lolhian, lo 

Paternoster, Miss Mary Ann,Norfolk*strect Saumarcz, Mis* Amelia 

DEATHS. 

Aldi*>, Lady, in Nelson-square, 42 — Abbtnger, Ives, Mrs. at Bungay— -Tngilby, Mrs. 1 .1 

Win (the Ipswich Fortune-tellei)— . Alley, Mrs. Dmiidale, near GuWmtough, 63. 

JD. Gloucestershire — Alexander, Miss E. Picca- Jackson, W. at Hazlehead, Alpha, Cumhei- 
«hll\ -Achroyd.T. esq. Brad Ibid, Yorkshire — land, 91 — Jaques, Mary, late ol the hank in 

Axfoi <1, J Ludgatc-hiil, 88 — Atkins, Hugh, esq. Leeds ; at the Leeds Workhouse— Jones, Tho*. 

Moniac, Inverness, 57. Wilsoii-st. Finsbury-squat e, 54 — Jones, J Y* 

Biowne, Ladv A. in Gardiner's vow, Dublin, near Ross, Herefordshire— Jones, .1. O. Leam- 
87— Brownlow, C. eso. ol Brook-st. Bath, pt his ington, formerly an eminent cook at New- 
seat Largan, Ireland — Besson, Lieut. Charles, market, &e. &r. 

of the Royal Hospital, Greenwich, 85— Bee, Kaye, C. J.tlie infant son of Mr. C. Kaye, 

Mrs. oi Bankside, 69— Beauvoir, Louis Henri Pentnnville — King, Capt. G. (ofthe ship, James 

de Count du Koure and Marquis de Grisac, in Laing; on hi 1 , passage lrom Jamaica, 59. 
AVundel-st. Strand — Brookhank, S, A. young- Leitchild, Mrs. S. Kensington, 85— Lamrton, 
eat sou of the Rev. J. Brookhank. of Wink- R. esq, Nevvingt on-place — Lawience, Mi. K, 
worth-buildings, City-road — Badcock, Mis. S. Bishop-Stoi third, 

at fiydewham, CO — Brewer, J. J. esq. at Gia- Mavor, Mis. A. at Woodstock— Milles, Mis, 
idlle, near Havre de Grace, late Adjutant, of II. Chestei heid-st. 05 — Montmori ney, Viseount. 
Tilbury- Fori — Brewer, Mi. W. Runcton, 38. FrauKfoil de, at his Villa, near ClOutart 
, Cornell, Mrs. IS. of Lawrence-st. Chelsea. 50 a Privy Councilloi . Ti ustee ot the Linen Boaid, 
—Chester, It. eldest son of Sir Robt. Chestei, Vice President ot the Dublin Society, and Cmn- 

ot Bush-hall, Herts — Carrie, C. at Truro, at the inissioner loi Improving the Port and Harbour 

advanced age of 90 —Conway. T esq. New -place of Dublin — Manning, Rev. J.at, lligh-W\eomt>e, 

House, Southampton, 56— Collins, Rev. S. C. 67— Mathias, Miss A. at Drmncondra, aged 16, 

St. Johns, Exeter, 71 — Cotes, Mrs. M. Peek- daughter of the Rev. B. W. Mathias — Miukcl- 

ham, 88— Coopei, Mrs T. Henley -upon -Thames ler, t). esq Kly-placc— Mackintosh, Colonel J. 

— Christian, Mrs. K. Wigmore-st. ou the retired list ofthe Royal M aiiue Foiees. 

DumlonaUi, The Countess of, at Hammer- Noverre, F. fourth son of C. Noierre.esq. of 
smith -Dunn, A. of Bond-st 57 — Dowding, W. Gt. Marlhorougli-st — Newman, J. esq. Colonel 

esq ot Upper Thomhaugb-«L 70 — Douglas, in the Russian Son ice, and lot iimrly Russian 
Mis*. M. A at Kalmg -l)u Sable, Capt 0.47 — Consul, at Hull, S3 — Newcastle, The Duchess 

Day, T Sarratt, Herts, 1J— DaUiM, W. Gieat of, at Clumber— Nihhs, J. esq. at llpon-house, 

James-sf I led fold low — Dickenson, W. esq. Southampton, tormerly of Antigua— Nepean, 
Cumberland. place, New-road. Sn E. hart. Loder, Devon, High Slieu IT for the 

Earlom, Air R. Exmouth-st. Spa-fields, 90 — County, 71 — Nimrno, Mrs. Kcusiugtnu, 72 — 

KIlioLt, Res. Win. W chord, Wanvickshue — Newcastle, the intaut sou ol his Giace the 

Evans, Mrs. wlto ot Capt. II. Evans, Knights- Duke, at Clumhci — Nihhs, Mrs*. J. Upton-house, 

hiidge — Elliot, K. l’cckhum — Edwards, Mrs. li. Southampton, only survived liei husband tlnee 

Castle-8t. Holhorn. days. 

Flytcbe, L. D. e«q. in Jermyn-st. 84 — Farrar, Old, Mrs. A. in Oonduit-sf. widow ol the 

Mrs. of MeAlenburgh-squaie — Fraser, W. E. Rev. J. N. Ord, late Rector ot Wheatliainp- 
only child ofthe Rev. H. Fraser, M. A. Rector stead, Herts— Oughtersou, Rev Arthur, at the 
• of Wonhi ich— Forester, Rev C. at Selby, 55— Manse of West Kilhude, 87 — Oliver, Mr. J. of 
Founerau, J. X. esq. at Donay, formerly ot the Canal-plaee, Kent-ioad, f>7. 
jjoth Foot, aged 35— Foxcroft, Mrs. E. South- Pratt, Alls, at Conny Castle, County Cavan, 
gate, 69 — Foster, J. esq. High-green, 71 — Fits- — Pace, Lieut. G ot the Admiralty Telegiaph 

herhejt, Miss J. Chichester, 65 — Fowler, T. C. Establishment, (suddenly) — Parkin, R. at St. 

Surgeon, Sheerness. Wenn, Cornwall, aged f>9 — Petvin, Mis Eliz. 

Gurddti.Mrs relict of the Rev. P. Guidon, of Diumley, Kent — Pigot, J. Admiral ol’ the Red, 

Assington-hall, Suffolk, 66— Griffiths, J. esq. at at Beddington, Surrey— Parker, T. Bush lane, 

Chariuouth, Dorset, tormerly Surgeon to the Cannon-st. 81 — Parker, T. jun. Bush-lane, 

household of her late Majesty Queen Charlotte, Canhon-st 55 

and one of the Surgeons of St. George's Hos Russell, R. esq. at Exruouth, 64 — Roveduio, 
pital— Griffiths, J. esq. of Stamford-hill, Mid- Signor Carlo, formerly of the King's Theatie— 
dlesex,& Doctor' a Commons, London— Greaves, Row, T. esq. Mile-end — Ridge, T. esq. Yar- 
Miss R. at Tottenham-higli-cross — Godhold, J. mouth, 62— Read, G. Wandsworth — Robertson, 
esq. Bnry-St.- Edmonds, 93— Garrick, Mrs. re- G. esq. Royal Dragoons -^Rivmgtou, F. St. 
liet ot the inimitable David Garrick, Adelphi- Paul’s Clint ch-yard, 78- 

terrace, aged 99 ycais — Gtpps,J. fourth son of Scafe, J. E. esq. Gray Vinn— Steers, Mrs. 
G. Glpps, esq. M.P. Howlett’s, Herefordshire— Hastings 70 — Scott,, The lady of Sir J. Scott, 
Grace, J. esq Avlesburv— Gill, B. C. esq. Wv- Great Darr-hall, Staffordshire— Street, Mrs. J. 
rardsbury, Bucks— Goodwin, T. B. Angel-eourt, Kllburn, 2b — Schroder, Mrs. Clapham-risc. 72, 
Hkiuner-street— Gilpin, Win. esq.. East-Sheen (relict of H. Schroder, esq.) — Shipley, Mr. 35. 
Surrey, 61. , Whitley, near Tynemouth — Sykes, Mrs. C. 

Harm C. O. esq. at Nyinphsfteld— Hodgkins, Wandsworth, 83— Scaly, Miss, Hastings, 38. 

Miss Mary, of Stoke Newington, 24, youngest Trash, Rev. A. J. of Queens' College, Oxford 
daughter of the late Rev. G. Hodgkins— Hood, — Tucker, I, atWestbury, Leigh, 64, (he was 
Mrs. wife of the Rev. R. W. Hood, of Roy don, well known as a Musical Composer)— Thorn- 
3Bl*sex--d|LMion, Mrs. at Bango, widow of the ton, MBs M, A. Fenchurch-st. 13— Trim, A. esq. 
late d^T^Horton, esq, of Dublin— Hume, Mrs. Camberwell, 84— Thodey, 8. Poultry— 1 Tippetts, 

: E. Grove, Bath, sister of the late Dean of Dfcr- Mrs. Spital-square— ' Travis, J . late of Hull, 

S , and niece of the late Bishop of Salisbury— Usborne, Mfiss M, A. Trinity-square, 21. 

ns lam, Mrs. W. Greenwich— Ho wlett, Miss Woodthorpe, V. Fetter-lane— tfFeali, J. of 
M. Kensington, 13 — HiUam, H. esq. Newry,77 Hatch-end, near Pinner, 66— Wylde, Mrs. JBur- 

— Hamond, A, esq. Westacre-high-house, Nor- rington, Somerset, 62 — Welch, Mrs, only sister 

. folk, 81— Heslop, Mrs.. H ashy-hall, Damaris— of Sir R. Welch, Klthaui, Kent, 74— Wolfe, Mrs. 

. . Hustler, J. P, esq. Stepney, 69 — Hey wood. Miss E. Saffmn-Waldon— Williamson, ML George- 

; , M . I* Bedford-place— Hamcey.the infant daugh- court, Piccadilly. 

. fur of Mr. and Mrs, Habkey— HoUowfty» Mr. E, Yates. B. esq. of Marlhorough-place, Wal- 

’ jftjNroiul, 2>l. * " worth, 64-Y wins, Mra. E. Old-rt, ». 
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PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES. 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 

The lown of Linton lately presented 
a hcene of the utmost confusion, in con- 
sequence of a notice having been given 
that the wages of the labourers were 
to be reduced one shilling per week, a 
large body of whom, consisting of some 
hundreds, assembled by five unlock in 
the morning, in a riotous and tumul- 
tuous manner, and expressed their 
determination to strike, unless their 
wages were continued at the old stand- 
ard. They paraded the whole parish, 
preventing any business being done, 
unless at the old wages; but, on a 
threat of being sent to prison, they 
dispersed. Most of these misguided 
men have returned to their work, and 
the parish is restored to tranquillity. 

DERBYSHIRE. 

For many weeks such have been the 
quantity of apples brought into Mans- 
field market, that they have been hi- 
therto sold at the rate of 3d. and 4d. 
per peck. 

DEVONSHIRE. 

The removal of the Post-Office pack- 
ets from Falmouth to Plymouth has 
been finally determined on, and will 
shortly take place. It is said, the 
principal part of the vessels will be 
purchased of the owners by Govern- 
ment, by whom the Commanders, &c. 
will he appointed. The Commis- 

sioners to inquire into Public Charities, 
commenced their labours at Barnstaple 
on Monday the 19th September. 

DORSETSHIRE. 

Copper ores sold at Pool on Thurs- 
day, 1787 tons — standard, 1061. Is. 
Copper ores for sale this week, at 
Redruth, 2,402 tons. Copper ore sold 
at Swansea, Oct. 2, *162 tons. 

DURHAM. 

Mr. Lambtonhas bought the colliery 
at Newbottlc, late the property of 
Messrs. Nesham and Co., for 70,0001. 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

The tenautry of the Rev. Sir Abra- 
ham Elton, Bart, met his agent at Bris- 
tol, where his agent made the abate- 
ment of his rents 401. per cent., when 
the tenautry cheerfully paid the amount 
of his demands. 

HAMPSHIRE. 

That branch of the Portsmouth and - 
Arundel Navigation, whidli crosses the 
Island of ‘Portsea, and terminates in a 
basin at the halfway houses, is opened 
for the reception of trading vessels and 
barges, The communication is now 


open from Portsmouth to the city of 
Chichester, aud but five hundred and 
fifty yards, consisting of excavation 
and embankments, remain to be com- 
pleted in the main line of canal in 
Sussex, in order to effect the long de- 
sired object, that of barges passing 
by inland navigation from Loudon to 
Portsmouth. 

KENT. 

An order has arrived at Chatham 
Dock-yard, to stop the further discharge 
of any more men from the naval yard ; 
it is the intention of the Government, 
that the men shall continue working 
for five days in the week, and the same 
hours as usual, which will obviate the 
intention of a further discharge.--— 
There lately accidentally met together, 
at the Castle Inn, Canterbury, eight 
persons, who, from their relative coil 
nexion with each other, form the fol- 
lowing curious fact in consanguinity;. 
There were four sisters, five daughters, 
one grandmother, one grandfather, 
three aunts, one grand-daughter, one 
brother-in-law', three sisters-in-law, one 
son-in-law, two mothers, one father, 
one nciee to three aunts, one uncle, 
two wives, and tw’o husbands. 

LANCASHIRE. 

Notice has been given by the Man- 
chester and Preston bankers, that from 
find after the 29th of September next, 
the rate of interest charged on dis- 
counts, and charged and allowed on 
current accounts, will be 4 per cent, 
per annum, instead of 5 per cent, as 
heretofore. With the view of carry- 

ing into effect the railway between 
Manchester and Liverpool, notice has 
been giten of an application to Parlia- 
ment next Session, for an Act with the 
requisite powers. It is also intended 
to have a rail road from Newton to 
Bolton, thereby connecting the com- 
munication with that town and Liver- 
pool and Manchester, as the direct 
rail-road between these two places will 
pass through Newton. A notice for 
an Act for this purpose has also been 
given. The Common Council of Li- 

verpool has voted the freedom of the 
Borough, to the sons of the Right Hon. 
Geo. Canning, and, General Gascoyne*! 

The assessment on houses, See. in 

Liverpool, returned to the Select 
Vestry, is stated for 1822, houses and 
warehouses at 23,600; in 1820, 21,400; 
increase in two years, 1,600. 
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MIDDLESEX. 

Depreciation of Landed Property .< — 
Forty acres of Jaml in the parish of 
Harmon da worth, which a few years 
since were let at 21. an acre, were re- 
cently re-let at 5s. an acre. 

NORFOLK. 

Notwithstanding 1 the united efforts 
of the magistracy and the peace offi- 
cers, and the severe examples made by 
the Courts of Justice on offenders, the 
dreadful practice of machine -breaking 
has been again resumed by the deluded 

populace in this county. A reward 

of 5001: is offered, for the discovery of 
the persou or persons, who in the night 
of the 25th ult., set fire to a field barn, 
in the Wents, in the occupation of Mr. 
T. Pooly. 

NORTHUMBERLAND. 

A smart shock of an earthquake was 
distinctly felt at Dunston, near New- 
castle, accompanied by a loud noise 

like distant thunder. The oil (9 

tuns aud 158 gallons), the produce of 
the whale which was taken a few 
weeks ago upon this coast, aud the 
right to which had become an object 
of dispute between two greut land- 
owners, upon whose property it had 
been cast, was taken possession of in 
behalf of the Crown, by a special order 
from the Admiralty.— Newcastle and 
the neighbourhood, in consequence of 
the stoppage of the keelmen on the 
river, are filled with soldiers like towns 

beseiged. Earl Grey has recently 

communicated to his numerous tenant- 
ry in Northumberland aud North Dur- 
ham, his intention to remit 20 per cent, 
of all his rents, from Martinmas, 1821. 

SOMERSETSHIRE. 

Upwards of 200 navigators, lately 
employed on the Bude Canal, have 
commenced their operations on the 
projected Taunton aud Bristol canal. 
They are immediately to open the 
ground at Fire Pool Weir, near Taun- 
ton. A party of the workmen are 
also to commence their labours at 
Creech, and a bridge near the present 
one at Bath pool, is to be erected. The 
line will terminate in the Paret, about 
a mile from Bridgwater. 

* STAFFORDSHIRE. , 

Tread Mill in the county prison 
jmjjpw finished, and has been brought 
jlpo ifpll operation. The severity of 
time labour is certainly adapted to pre-- 
Vent the repetition of crime.- - — Died, 
on Wednesday, th'e 25th of Septem- 
ber, aged 60, Charles Evans, better 
known by the name of Carolus the 
Hermit of Tong, where in a lonely and 
, iromatrtic ceil on the domain of George 
Bum tat, he for the apace of seven 


years, by his manners and conversa- 
tion, becomingly sustained the charac- 
ter he had chosen. 

SUFFOLK. 

On the 7th of October the Suffolk 
Bible Society held its eleventh Anni- 
versary Meeting jn the Guild hall, Bury. 
Lord Bristol in the chair. The Report 
of the proceedings for the year stated 
the satisfactory progress of the Society, 
and the great good it had effected. 
The Guildhall was not crowded, nor 
was the meeting attended, as far as wc 
could see, by any of the rcsidelit 
clergy of the Established Church, and 
only by a very few from the neigh- 
bourhood. 

SURRY. 

The repairs and alterations at Clare- 
mont, since the departure of his Royal 
Highness the Prince Leopold, have 
been carried to a great extent. Most 
of the iloors, with the exception of the 
state rooms, have been taken up and 
new ones laid down, owing to the dry- 
rot having affected them to so great 
an extent. The principal part of tins 
house, with the out-buildings, have 
been fresh painted, and the state- 
rooms have received great addition of 
splendour. The servants have been 
on board wages the whole of the time, 
not one being dismissed owing to his 
Royal Highness’s absence. Marl- 
borough House has likewise been 
greatly improved. His Royal High- 
ness is soou expected in this country. 

SUSSEX. 

On the Brighton road, not far from 
Reigate, is a notice on a large board 

of a farm to let u rent-free.” At the 

election of a Mayor for the town of 
Arundel, the Leet Jury returned Mr. 
Watkins and Mr. Parker to the Court. 
Each of these gentlemen were put in 
nomination, when a great shew of 
hands proclaimed the choice of Hie 
burgesses to be in favour of Mr. Wat- 
kins. No poll beitigpdemauded, he 

was declared unanimously elected. - 

The migrations from the villages in 
the weal of Sussex to Brighton, this 
Michaelmas, have been iucrediably nu- 
merous, — Some villages are said to 
have been almost deserted. This is a 
lamcptable proof of the agricultural 
misery and distress. Many unfortu- 
nates, who, but a few years ago, were 
basking in the sunshine of affiuchce, 
have brought hither their last 50l. per- 
haps 201., with the view of making an 
effort in some little way of business, 
to save themselves aud families from 
pauperism, to which many, atks, too 
many! of their more wealthy neigh- 
bour# have hecu already compelled to 
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submit. It is calculated that not less 
than 200 famillics of the above de- 
scription have taken up their resi- 
dence here since New Michael mas-day. 

WILTSHIRE. 

Mr. Farquhar, the wealthy East In- 
dian, has recently purchased Fonthill 
Abbey, together with all its appen- 
dages, for between three and four hun- 
dred thousand pounds. The timber on 
the estate is estimated at 100,000! ; 
the building has not cost so little as 
400,0001. ; and since the present pos- 
sessor came of age, he has laid out 
at least a million sterling in beautify- 
ing and embellishing this most splen- 
did domain. Nearly 15,000 guineas 
are said to have actually been received 
for tickets of admission to the grounds 
and Abbey of Fonthill. The re- 

mains of a Roman villa, with a beau- 
tifully tessi luted pavement, have re- 
cently been discovered between Far- 
ley Castle and Iford. Indeed the ex- 
istence of the remains have been 
known for a considerable time by per- 
sons in the neighbourhood. Several 
small coins have been found, bearing 
the name of u Tetricus," together with 
some other curiosities, which are now 
in the possession of the Rev. Mr. 
Richardson, rector of Farley. 

WORCESTERSHIRE. 

At a recent meeting of Worcester 
Dorcas Society, it was resolved to pre- 
sent a quantity of clothing to the des- 
titute Irish. By a recent arrange- 

ment »hc Loudon mail will arrive in 
Worcester at half-past nine, and return 
at tour ; further alterations of the 
branch mails are in contemplation. 

YORKSHIRE. 

A machine for the dressing of cloth 
has recently been erected in Leeds, 
which does as much in forty-five mi- 
nutes as two men could do in two 
days.’- — — Dr. Burnaby and — Ma- 
thews, Esq. two of the Commissioners 
for investigating the state of charita- 
ble foundations for the purposes of 
education, have arrived at Hull, and 
commenced with an examination of 
those connected with the Corporation. 

WALES. 

Eisteddfod, or Congress of Bards at 
Brecon, excited considerable interest 
throughout the principality ; was at- 
tended By several persons eminent in 
the literature of their country. Sir 
C. Morgan presided. Theorizes were 
given as follows : for the best Ode^ to 


Mr. W. L. Jones, of Dolgelly. The 
prize for the Poem was bestowed ou 
Mr. P. Jones, of Liverpool. That for 
the best Englyn on “ The Rainbow," 
fell to the lot of Mr. W. Jones, Den- 
bigh; and that for the best Essay, was 
awarded to Rev. J. Hughes, Brecon. 
The successful candidates were in- 
vested with the Bardic insignia by Mr. 
Edward Williams, the venerable bard 
of Glamorgan. The attendance was 
both numerous and splendid. 

SCOTLAND. 

A remarkably fiue and very valu- 
able marble bust of the late James 
Watt, Esq. has been presented to the 
Magistrates of Greenock, by his son, 
the present Mr. Watt, of Soho, as an 
expression of his respect for the birth- 
place of his illustrious parent. It is 
fresh from the chisscl of Mr. Chantry. 

For the first time, these sixty 

years there is a division in the cor- 
poration of Glasgow, respecting the 
choice of a chief magistrate for the en- 
suing year— —In the Lothians they 
have now had five heavy crops of 
wheat in succession — a circumstance 
to which the oldest farmer living 
scarcely recollects a parallel. — The 
quantity of fruit and potatoes now ex- 
hibited for sale in Glasgow is scarcely 
creditable. In every corner they are 
seen lyiug in loads — heaps— -and sel- 
ling at prices which, some years ago, 
would scarcely have defrayed the ex- 
pence of carriage from the place of 
growth to the market. 

IRELAND. 

As the winter approaches, and the 
long nights begin, the outrages of the 
Irish peasantry recommence. Ran- 
sacking houses for arms, setting fire to 
stacks, particularly to collections of 
tithe produce, and the murders which 
frequently result from those acts of 
violence, are coming into full activity 
again.-— -The subject announced by 
Dublin Trinity College, for the Vice- 
Chancellor's Prizes, at the ensuing 
commencement is ; — “ British Gene- 
rosity to Irish Distress." Lord Clan- 

brock, in the neighbourhood of Shana- 
golden, viewed each tenant's farm ; to 
some he forgave large arrears, and re- 
duced the rent to what it had been 
thirty years ago ; to others he gave a 
second reduction of a fifth, forgiving 
aa cars also. 
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VARIATIONS OF BAROMETER, THERMOMETER, &e. AT NTNE O’CLOCK, A. M. 
By T. BLUNT, Mathematical Instrument Maker to his Majesty, No, 22, Cokniull. 
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BRICE OF SHARES IN CANALS, DOCKS, BRIDGES, WATER WORKS, FIRE AND LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANIES, INSTITUTIONS, MINES, &c. 

Octoiikr 26, 1822. 
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MEMOIR ' 

ANTONIO ? C A !NOV A, 


WITH A POR’ 


tJa: 


IT PAINTED FROM THE LIFE, BY 40HV JACKSON, ESQ. R.B* 
AND ENGRAVED BY J. THOMSON. 


From the great celebrity of Ca- 
n6va, we had for some time been 
solicitous of giving to the public a 
history of his life, and a description 
of those beautiful works of art, the 
emanations of his genius, which have 
at once achieved immortality for the 
artist, and have revived, in Europe, 
a delight in sculpture as intense as 
that which is said to have been felt 
by the Ancients. Wo had just ac- 
quired authentic Memoirs of this 
groat man, when we received the 
unexpected and lamentable account 
of his decease. Few things can bet- 
ter attest the pre-eminence of Candva 
than flie rapidity with which the in- 
telligence of his death Jias been con- 
veyed to every part of Europe, and 
the earnestness with which the most 
exalted by rank, and the mrist cele- 
brated foi genius, have regretted 
the catastrophe. 

Antonio Candva was bom In 1757, 
at Possagno,. a small village about 
eight mues from Bassano, m the 
Marquis ate of Trevisano, in the Ve- 
netian territonr. His birth was hum* ’ 
ble, but at tne age of twelve* 

, attracted the attention of the Lord 
of Possagno, it is said, by placing 
, upon that nobleman’s table a figure 
of a liott, ably modelled in butter. 
-*-At fourteen, he made his first 
coup marble, and pro- 

duced two baskets of fruit, which 
now ornament the staircase of 4 the 
Palazzo Famtti at Venice.— He was 


now patronized by Falier, who sent # 
him to Vienna, and placed him os a 
student under Foretti, and then with 
his nephew, arid afterwards launched 
him into professional life upon his 
own account, in a small shop under 
the cloisters of St.*Stephano, at Ve- 
nice, frOm 'which he removed to the 
Traghelto di San Mauri zio. At the 
age of seventeen, or, as some say, 
fifteen, he produced his first statue, 
a figure of Eurydice, of about half 
the size of Hie, and executed in a 
species of soft marble, called by the 
Italians Ptetro Duke, As wo re- 
serve our remarks upon his genius 
and productions to the latter end of 
this Memoir, we shall content our- 
selves, for the present, in observing, 
that his figure of Bury dice displayed 
no promise of superiority, and exhi- 
bited no germ of that character of 
Can6va’s genius, which fro decidedly 
pervaded all the productions of his 
maturer life. His next effort was ' 
bis Orpheus, and this, with his Eury- 
dice, are now in a villa near Asolo* 
about fifteen miles from Treviso. 

He was now admitted into the 
Academy pf the {fine Arts at Venice, 
and won many of the prizes ; and 
when the Cavalier Girolamo Zulian, ^ 
the Venetian Ambassador at Rome, 
invited him to that city, the Senate 
of Venice granted him a pension of 
300 du< ats, as a reward for a groiqft * 
which he had made from the.subje«' 
of Daedalus arid Icarus. It is 
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vjhak the notice, bestowed upon him produced ft statue of Psyche stand* 
Venetian Ambassador, was in in# and holding a butterfly with 
Consequence of an earliep^pprecia- ' * ’ * ' ’* ’ 

Vtiohof his merits by SirW«n. Hamil- 
ton, who had also bestowed upon 
him pecuniary favours* It is not al- 
ways possible to decide with cer- 
tainty the contest, which men of tank 
frequently maintain, for the honour 
of bavin# been the first to discover 
and reward the incipient genius of 
those who subsequently rtseto emi- 
nence; hilt €&u6va always ackftow- 
- levied, with gratitude, that, at this 
4 period of his life, he had received 

S important favours from Sir/ 

*m Hamilton, then our Am- 
^Wssadqr at Naples* The Cavalier 
TOriian commissioned him to execute 
Jfae* group of Theseus and the Mino- 
taur, and his success at Home was 
'decided, although* it mutt be con- 
fessed thftt, for the first years of his 
residence In that capita], his princi- 
pal employers were our own coun- , the gallery of M, 
trymen. ' He acquired the esteem of Paris, 
all pbrsons for his modest, unas- Cupid and Psyche standing — 
sunning manners, and for bis gene ro- These two figures Are of natural 
sity to poorer students of the Arts,. size, but there is a defect in the 
and to the widows and orphans of figure of Cupid, which is made more 
unfortunate artists, - delicate ana feminine than that of 

In 1784, he executed the Jlftuso- Psyche—' The group is now at Mal- 
eum of Pone Clement XIV., the maison. Canova executed a copy 


one hand, the flight of whWhfshe 
restrains by gently compressing 
the wings with the other. The 
figure is of the natural size, and 
there is a fine engraving of it by 
Bertihi, under which CanOva has 
placed the following philosophic 
lines from Dante ; — 

u Non vl accorgete voi che noi siamo 
* vermi 9 
Nati a formar rAngelica farfalla ?” 

At the age of thirty-six he finish- 
ed his Venus and Adogais. Thit» 
group has been engraved by Bertini, 
and is now at Naples; but the 
whole of his worksAvcre executed 
in the following ordea: — 

Mary Magdalen weeping— A .sta- 
tue of small Size, and one qf the 
best of CanOva’s works. It is now in 
Sommariva, at 


leum of Pope Clement XlV„ the 
celebrated Ounganclli, and which 
was engraved by Vi to Hi, t At the 
bottom of this engraving, Canova 
paid an extravagant compliment to 
the Cavalier Jerome Zulian, the 
Venetian Ambassador to the Porte, 
but which he subsequently thought 
proper to moderate. In this engrav- 
ing he takes the title of die Sculptor 
of PoSsagno, and tells the Caviller 
Julian,— 

s 

u Vostro souq le opere mie, perche yos- 
; treaeaq” '' 

* * 

Tills alonp will be bonsidered by 
znftpy as conclusive, that the pa- 


for the Rmperor of Russia. 

Perseus-, with the head of Medu- 
sa just severed from the body. This 
statue Was dedicated to Joseph 
Bosio, a painter of Milan who had 
purchased it, but it afterwards be- 
came the property of Pius VI h, who 
placed it upon the pedestal of the 
Apollo, of which it resembled the 
contour and Attitude, but the recol- 
lection of the Greek figure deterio- 
rated from the merits of the Perseus. 
When the works of art were restor- 
ed from the French by the Allies in 
18!$, the Apollo resumed its sta- 
tion. 

Ferdinand* IV, of Naples, in ro- , 


tihonage of the Zulian family was man costume, with the helmet on 
“original, and not secondary to that "bis head, and with a large mantle 


of Sir W. Hamilton* 

His next production was his 
^Psyche, executed by the order of 
wr H. Blundell. The subject is 
jaken from Apuleius, and represents 
jmche amfCupid recumbent. This 
& unquestionably, a beautiful work* 
ted » nqt the first, is, at least, one 
Sfthe most successful efforts of Ca» 
genius. Cunova subsequently 


covering the left shoulder and arm. 
This .colossal statue was modelled in 
1797, but not begun in marble till * 
1803, and the work was again sus- 
pended during the occupation of 
Naples by the French. It, was 
eventually finisbsjd by % Ai> special ' 
order of Murat, who witfi much 
magnanimity accompanied the ordet 
by the observation, that 41 it was a 
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monument which belonged ttf the 
history of the kingdom.’ 

^JStengan and Damaxenes Athle- 
tes*— These' figures are of the na- 
tural size. They were dedicated to 
Cardinal CnnsaM, and are now in 
the Vatican. 

Hebe pouring out the nectar. 
This figure ts of the size of nature, 
and belongs to the EmperOr of 
Russia. 

' Hercules dashing Lycas against 
the rock.— This colossal group is 
now at Rome in the palace of Tor- 
loniii Duke of Branciana. 

Napoleon, with the sceptre in his 
]i ft band, and in his right hand a 
globe, upon which is seen a genius * 
holding a crown and a branch of 
palm.— This statue, after the battle 
of Waterloo, became the property of 
the Duke of Wellington. The en- 
graving of this statue by Racciani 
was dedicated by ( di\6va to the re- 
public of St. Marino, in gratitude to 
the senate for having enrolled his 
name amongst their citizens. 

Mau solcu# of Maria Christina, 
Aich-duchess of Austria. — This is 
esteemed one of the finest of Can6- 
va’s works, and is now in the church 
of the Augustins at Vienna — The 
^figure of Beneficence was engraved 
separately, and dedicated to Count 
Vcrrl, tne author of Les Nutts 
Romaiaes, and Of La Saplio I tali- 
time. 

The mother of Napoleon, of *hc 
natural size. This fs an imitation 
of the celebrated statue of Agrippi- 
na at the capitol, and is no>w at 
Chatsworth, being the property of 
the Duke of Devonshire. 

Venus Victorious.*— *The goddess is 
lying down and holding the apple. 
At the sight of this beautiful statue, 
Lord Cawdor* to whom it is dedi- * 
cated, engaged Can£va to execute 
another statue of a nymph lying in 
a different attitude } Cart^ya repre- 
sented the nymph raising herself tp 
listen to the lyre of love. Tfie sta- 
tue of Venus Victorious is a like- 
ness of Pauline Buonaparte, Pria- 
jeess of Borghese. 

Venus rising^from the bath. The 
: form and position of the head ari 
> almost thyame as in the Venus de 

; Theseus overcoming the Centaur. 
— This colossal group of two fi- 


gures was carved out of two im- 
mense blocks, or rather rocks of 
marble, and was destined for the 
city of Mi lan. , k 

The three Graces.— The figureaof 
this group are of the utmost Jbeauty. 

It is now the property of the Duke 
of Bedford. 

Religion crowned and surround- 
ed by rays of glory. The statue is 
holding a cross and a shield, on 
which are the figures* of St. Paul, 
and St. Peter in relief. Can6v& 
offered this colossal statue to ;the 
Pope, as a mark of his homage and 
gratitude, Difficulties having been 
raised as to the placiftgof this sta- 
tue, Can6va sold his property, and ' 
withdrew himself from the Papal 
territories. In his native country, 
lie built a teifiple for the reception 
of this figure of religion. Til# 
building was a rotunda, with a fron- 
tispiece of the exact dimensions of 
the parthenon at Athens, and resem- 
bling it in every respect, except 
that the materials of the copy are 
stone, the original being of mar- 
ble. 

Mars and Venus — A grouj* de- 
signed For his Majesty^ Can6va 
was very unfortunate with this sta- 
tue, having successively found three 
blocks of marble defective within, 
after considerable progress had been 
made in the wprk. 

Peace the Graces. — In posses- 

sion of His Majesty. 

Hector holding a naked sword. 
Ajart seizing his Faulchiori. 

An infant St. John. 

Polyhymnia — sitting. 

Terpsichore — This statue is the 
property of Count Sommariva, at 

A winged figure of Peace tramp- 
ling upon a Serpent— In the right 
hand is a brancli of oltve ; and in 
.. the left, a sceptre— Upon the pe- 
destal is engraved Peace of Aba» 
1803. Peace of Camadsgy, 1804. 
Peace of Frederickscham, 1808. 
The Statue is the property of Count 
Romanzoff. 

Concord— a resemblance of Ma- 
* ria Louisa. The figure is seated, 
and holding a sceptre and a discus. 

Piety.— A figure ertyeloped with 
veils, and bar hands joined, put solely 
by the extremities of jthe fingers. 
Gentleness.— A female figure se#*. 
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Oil, tin*, likeness of Leopoldina Peter- 
liazy Lichtenstein. There is a se- 
cond female figure also seated. 

A female Hamer, supported by 
thegtrunk of a tree, 

JParis presenting the Apple.— 
These two statues were formerly at 
Malmutson. They are now the pro- 
perty of the Finperor of Rqssia. 

Two Dancers (females) of the na- 
tural size, one holding the cymbals, 
and the, other* a crown. 

A Statue of Washington — design- 
ed for the hall of the senate of South 
Carolina. The individuality of this 
£reat man is lost by Can6vaV attir- 
ing him in a roman costume. 

A Mausoleum ordered by the 
Marchioness of Santa Crux, for her 
daughter, but containing now both 
the parent and child. Inscribed 
Upon the tomb is the simple and 
affecting epitaph mater infelicissima 
Jiliit e,t s?bi. 

The Mausoleum of Alfieri, with 
the figure of Italy weeping over the 
ashes of this celebrated genius. 

The Mausoleum of Volpato, vyith 
a representation of Can6va himself 
weeping at the loss of his friend. 

The Mausoleum of Count Souza, 
Portuguese Ambassador at Rome — 
of Frederick Prince of Orange, and 
of Cord Nelson ; and finally, a ceno- 
taph to the memory of John Fallieri, 
a senator of Venice. 

Canova likewise executed a colos- 
sal statue of himself, and a figure of 
a horse larger than any now extant, 
lie had modelled for this horse a 
colossal figure of Napoleon, looking 
backwards, which, said the artist, 
4 * is a proof that, he is the first of all. ” 
Murat appropriated this equestrian 
statue to himself; and Charles 111. 
of Spjtirj, subsequently designed it 
for his own figure, hut it appears 
destined to hear a colossal statue of 
Ford inn ud of Naples. 

We believe we have given a com- 

F lete list of this artist’s works. In 
,7fhS, and 1/9JJ, Canova visited Aus- 
tria and Prussia, and in 1802, he 
repaired to Paris, at the invitation 
of Buonaparte, then first Consul : 
at this time he executed the colossal 
bust of Napoleon. In 1815, he 
was sent to France with, the title 
e pf Ambassador of the Pope, his sole 
' fi|irjeet, howexer, was to superintend 
tEe restoration of the monuments of 


art to the different Italian states • 
an office which he executed strictly 
to the letter of his instructions. This 
w f ork of restitution completed, he 
visited this country, ana received 
from the Prince Regent a snuff box. 
richly set in diamonds. On his re- 
turn .to Rome, he was received with 
honour by tile acadcmymf St. Cuke 
— the Pope constituted him prefect: 
of the Fine Arts, conferred upon 
him the honor of knighthood, after- 
wards created him Marquis d* Ischia, 
with an annual pension of 1000 
(roman) crowns. Finally, on the 
5th of January, 1810, the Pope, in 
council, enrolled his name in the 
book of the capitol. 

On the evening of the 4t,h of 
October last, Canova repaired to 
Venire, being extremely ill. He 
alighted at the house of liis friend, 
Antonio Fraiicesconi, hut was so 
weak that he could scarcely ascend 
the staircase. In the course of the 
night he was seized with violent 
vomitings, which were succeeded by 
convulsions. His frif^d, OouneeJ- 
lor Aglietti,*now thought.it advisa- 
ble to communicate to him the ap- 
proach of death. He received the 
news with firmness — ordered that 
his body might he buried at his 
native town of Possagno, and that 
his heart might he deposited at the 
Imperial and Royal Academy of 
Fine Arts at Venice, of which he 
was the President. He lingered 
until the 12th of October, and, at 
forty-four minutes past eight on the 
morning of that day, he breathed 
his last. A cast was taken of his 
countenance, and on Wednesday the 
14th his body was conveyed to the 
cathedral of St. Marks, attended by 
the Governor of Venice, and the 
President and Society of the Fine 
*Arts, the public authorities, and the 
members of the University of Padua. 
The body was placed upon a tem- 
porary cenotaph ; a funeral dirge 
was then performed, and, the body 
being removed to the hal] of the 
Society of the Fine Arts, an oration 
was pronounced over it by his friend. 
Count Cicognara, President of, the 
Society. The next day he was bu- 
ried in the patriarchal church of St* 
Mark, at Venice, and th# following 
inscription was engraved to his me- 
mory : — 
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Over the Door of the Church* 

ANTONIO CANOV A 
Sculptorum Maximo 
Ad Propagationem Veneti Nominis 
Nato 

« In Vonetorum Simi 

Nuporrime Extim-to 
Funns ct Lacryma*. 

In Croat of the Cenotaph placed in the Nave. 

En Exuviae Mortal?* 

Antonii Cunovae 

Qui Prinrcps Artium Soloimiilci* 

Henuntiatus 

Scalpri Sui Miranda Per Europam 
Et Ultra Atlanticum Mure 
Diffudit 

Qui a Magnis Regibus 
Frircomis Honorihus Prsemiis Adactus 
Nunquam Humana* Sortie 
Immemor Extitit 
Quotquot Estis Puicbri Rectiq. 

A rn a tores 

Pia^Preces adTumuluiu Fundite. 

On the Right-hand Side, 

Templum 

Quod In Possanei Clivo 
lneredibili Sumptn 
Deo Opt. Max. 

Extrucnd u rn ( hi rabat 
Snap In Rcligioneni Observantiir 
Erga PatriamC'liaritatis Exiuusr 
In Architect ura Exccllcntke 
Ingens Argumentunri, 

On the. Left-hand Side . 

Tanta In Eo Amplitudo Ingenii Ac Vis 
UtQuurn 

In Si inul arris Effingenjis 
Ad Phidiin Lauaem 
Consensu Ouiniuui Pervenissct 
Picturam 

Per Otium Excolendo 
Maxmiurum Artiticum Prsestantiam 
Fere Assequerctum. 

Behind the Cenotaph. , 

Si qua Pietas Fidcs 
ElFusa In Egeros Ilencfirienlla 
Morum Suavitas 
Et in Sumtno Gloria* Fastigio 
Modestia Incomparahilis 
Fatorum Ordtnem Morari Poasent 
* Jam Non Te Antoni 

Anima Sanctissima 
Inopinato Funere Subiatum 
Nunc Veneti Tui 
Mox. Roma Et Universu^ Orbis 
Luctu Moerore 
Prosequercntur* 
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Can6va’s fine talents were En- 
hanced by bis virtues, and the ge- 
nerosity of his disposition. He was 
modest and unassuming ; candid and 
sincere; disinterested fend benevo- 
lent, in the extreme. He was free 
from petty professional jealousies, 
jind equally free from national vanity 
and prejudice. He had studied from 
the Italian models, and particularly 
from the works of Michael Angelo. 
— These he held up as the perfection 
of art ; hut when in the latter part 
of liis life he had an opportunity of 
seeing the Elgin Marbles, his eleva- 
tion of iniiul soared above all his 
former prepossessions, and national 
partialities ; and, alive to the beau- 
ties of these surprising monuments 
of Greece, he at once pronounced 
that they would infallibly throw all 
6ther Antique statuary and sculpture 
into comparative disrepute. 

OanEva’s attempts at painting are 
said to have been abortive. As a 
sculptor, bis genius reached the cor- 
rect and beautiful rather .than the 
.sublime. He had not formed his 
early studies in the severe school of 
Grecian art; fancy and an elegant 
imagination pervade his works, and 
it is singular, that, although lie was 
acutely sensible to all the softer 
emotions and tender sympathies of 
life, he never made any figure ydiich 
can be cited as an example, or even 
an attempt at the pathetic. <Jan6va 
had no rival, and it is, at least, pre- 
mature, to oppose to hipi an artist, 
so little known to Europe in gene- 
ral, as Thorvaldsen, the sculptor of 
Copenhagen. All comparisons, be- 
tween Cati6va and our own cele- 
brated artists, are rendered nugatory 
by the different schools in which 
they respectively excel. 

CamSva's genius was not precoce, 
and his first works not only did not 
afford any promise of future excel- 
lence, but tney did not display any 
of that character of mind which is 
so decidedly stamped upon his ina- 
t uj fl j p- productions. His two baskets 
ofVruit were certainly finished in 
m' elaborate manner ’for a boy of 
, fourteen • his next work, Eurydicc, 
'/ was without any decided character, 
and of little merit; and his Orpheus 
lyas by no means a happy prod no 
'vtipn* even for a student. His Dae- 
4alns and Icarus Was esteemed a 
tame imitation of a had model inju- 
diciously selected; The cast, from 


this group was preserved bv Can6va 
in his gallery, whether* from any 
esteem for it we do not know, but it 
certainly may serve as a proof of the 
immeasurable superiority to which 
he afterwards attained. The com- 
position of the Mausoleum of Pope 
Clement XIV. is but indifferent, but 
the fine head of the old man offering 
the* bust of the Pope was a decided 
ray of his awakened genius. His 
next work, Cupid and Psyche, was 
graceful, but it betrayed labour and 
study — faults from which all his 
subsequent works were free. Psyche 
standing, Venus and Adonis, and 
Mary Magdalen followed in suc- 
cession ; this last statue is one of 
the happiest productions of.Can/i- 
va’s cliissel. His next work, Cu- 
pid and Psyche standing, had the 
unpardonable fault of Cupid's figure 
being more delicate than that of the 
female. His Perseus, with the head 
of Medusa, was always undervalued 
by its having been destined to re- 
^ place the Apollo Bclvidere, after 
that antique had been carried to 
Paris by Buonaparte. His Athletes, 
Krengan and Damaxenes, never 
produced much effect upon the pub- 
lic. llis Hebe has been justly ad- 
mired by all Europe, His statue of 
the Mother of Napoleon is a noble 
work; it carries in it ^conviction 
of its being a correct likeness of the 
individual, and yet bears that stamp 
of mighty power which would lead 
the beholder to mistake it for a 
work of high imagination, were you 
not acquainted with the exult^ mind 
and character of her whom it is de- 
signed to represent. It is beyond 
our limits, however, to indulge in 
criticism upon each individual work 
of this great man.* If we cannot 
give him the fame of a “Phidias, 
a Praxjtiles, or even of a Michael 
Angelo, we must acknowledge, that 
he is destined to occupy a distin- 
guished place in the line of great 
masters. He had beauties peculiarly 
his own ; for grace of posture and of 
action, for that perfection of parts 
and harmony of union which pro- 
ducc the effect of loveliness, and 
for that animation which deludes us ' 
into a belief of reality, his nymphs 
are unrivalled ; 'they create what , 
may be called a chaste voluptuous*, 
ness, and revive iri the mind some f 
of tiie fictions of the ancient poets. 
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The Dr, iniii, fium i*s lirsf apprai- 
aurti in {*!<* heroic da\s of ancient 
4 * recce, down to Hie ' piescnt era, 
has occupied more attention than 
anv otliei department of liti i alnre. 

! lie prodeo tions of Hesiod, 

of ! lerodo? u-s. ot Thucydides or 
even ilic I'aihei of Poetn, the im- 
aiiU'iiii i iomci , att i acted a h*ss power 
Jul attention than the tragedies of 
Eschylus and Nophm ies, the ellu- 
hions , i I he jMtiie’ic Euriphh oi 
the comedies o< - the licentious Ans- 
tojdwines, and flic more cha-te ,ri 1 
<de_piiif .Henan iei. This was to he 
c» counted o > i li\ r their embodying 
teelimji . u hit h were at i-Mie w ith 
the net , «’st sensations of the human 
I ,in,{ the pithlirily of appeal to 
dm passions oi the assembled inn) 
ttfm'c on representation. Ifisiorv 
ood poetjy have to make thcii wav 
in the so!i{"rie of leisure, and the 
K, ilem c oi (lie closet; they form 
Iheit impiesvjoiis, not so much h\ r 
s ti im*» v, on tin* senses, and acting 
eu th" pi-, mis, as by being up- 
joo\e i h\ oitr judciM'nl, and agree- 
ing w liloni 1, feelings. TheDiama, 
though it (a 'ii.tiids to he censuted 
iu judgniicrH, awal.es the senses to 
e It addiesses to thou* 

■ •'Ill's wno come with leelings too 
stion.il) exi ited lor mere sohei nar- 
ritio.n, or heal 1 1 i 1 u I im.igej\, and 
ufm/i jeijube to be sustained l>v 
poueihu ami (ontimied im blent, 
and action If the author flag, or 
the acior )>ro\ e unequal, the spirits 
oi the auditory heeome coht and 
languid : 15:e tension of interest re- 
quires to In* supported to the last, 
and the tiowdtd audience to he 
dismissed with hidings too much 
warmed foi diserimin ttion, ami too 
rapturous for the niceties oi entiiai 
coldness or icproof. 

!n Ancient (ireere, the Drama had 
eoii'uiencemenl in religion : the 
heast ol the (lout, the Sony ot the 
1 intake, and . he Hymns in Honour 
of Bacchus, sung* hy the rustic re- 
vellers, who appeared with their 
faces stained uith the lees of wine, 
fclicw the humibty of its origin. — 

It was enlarged hy the dark genius 
of^the terrible Ksehylus, and the 
divine Sophocles, and those harrow- 
ing- iepn senfationshroughl forward, 
T\n\ Matt. TV. 


which appalled the audience, in the 
presages of fate, the presence of the 
furies, and tin* awful visitations ot 
the gods. To them succeeded tic* 
mournful and tender Euripides, less 
terrible in his imagery, but with 
more of nature ; lofty hymns, in 
honour of tin* gods, mixed with the 
(imrus which intimated the moral 
of the play, and insliueied and 
warned the beholders. The Altar 
tt> the 1 livinit v,w Inch appeared upon 
the stage, supported Hit* religious 
spoil of tht* jew foi malice, and gave 
solemnity to the representation. — 
The interest »*\iiled m (ireccc hy 

these exhibitions v» ,ts inleiee; in 
this colder climate, and more ad- 
vanced si lit* of civilization, (lie ap- 
pearance of a? tors on an immense 
stage, disg’uised with ma^ks, formed 
at the mouth like trumpets foi the 
enlargement oi the \ohv, and eh-- 
\ tiled oil the lolly buskin lo super* 
natural st.iiwe, could, from their 
want of re^emhiauce to any lliing 
like human life, eiea-c neither in- 
terest, nor effect : hut in t! recce, in 
those days of mythology and heroic 
daring, the impiession u ks diffoent. 
In rhal delightful climate, the \ast 
theatre, whose rooi was the i louU- 
less hea\ ens, *w as crow ded w it n •• pee- 
tators, who sale whole day, at, its 
h‘iig*l hened lepH'scnlc.tsoro. 'I hey 
were delighted to see euih 'died be- 
fore them the resemblance of Her- 
cules, ol Theseus, of those victors 
and heroes who had heroine immor- 
tal hv tiieii v.ihuu, and lived in the 
songs and annals of i heir country. 
They looked on their attendance a* 
a worshi]) due to these, their great 
piogenitors, and grateiul to tlieir 
di\ inilies, us a saciitice offered at 
their shrine. In (ireere, the pro- 
fession of an actor carried with it, 
respect, and honour, ami rcvvaid; 
the geucials and warriors who com- 
manded in their armies, and their 
fleets, often appeared after on their 
stage; it was tonsecrated hy tht* 
incense of religion, and supported 
hy the fervour of popului Venn a- 
tion. So enthusiastic and dcvoled 
was the attachment of the people to 
it, that one of tlieir historians re- 
lates, that, on the fatal intelligent e 
aiming atAtliens ol the tiisa>iioi'.s 

n 
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failure of an expedition against Mes- 
sina in Sicily, at a moment when 
the people were assembled at the 
theatre, and when, independent of 
the loss sustained by the country, 
each individual almost of the thou- 
sands then present had to mourn 
a relative or a friend ; they dis- 
dained to quit their seats, or retire 
from the theatre, hut spread their 
cloaks in mournful silence before 
their faces, and then desired the re- 
presentation to go on. 

The power and influence of Peri- 
cles, in latter days, was preserved 
almost as much by the large sums 
devoted by him to the support of 
the theatre, as by his victories in 
the Archipelago, on the coast of 
Ionia, or the spoils of those triumphs 
which he devoted to the erection of 
the Parthenon, and those works of 
immortal art and genius with which 
he embellish, sd Athens, and which 
have handed his name to all suc- 
ceeding ages. It is true, that when 
wealth and corruption had brought 
effeminacy and slavery into Greece, 
and virtue and valour were nearly 
no more, that the theatre became 
one of the principal sources of ener- 
vation and luxury. Tim comedies 
of Aristophanes were directed to 
slander and ridicule every thing 
that still survived of patriotism or 
public virtue in Athens ; and its in- 
habitants are reproached by Demos- 
thenes, in one of his imperishable 
orations, fbr being* found crowned 
with garlands within its walls, when 
the arms and policy of Philip were 
triumphing throughout Greece, and 
carrying conquest and dominion to 
their very gates. But with the slavery 
of Greece came on the slavery of 
genius also ; and on becoming a 
province of the Homan empire, the 
reign of the Drama departed alto- 
gether. To the tragic poets and 
historians of former days succeeded 
a race of miserable sophists, and the 
product of a frail and false philo- 
sophy. 

On the Greek Drama itself, it may 
be necessary tp dwell shortly, to 
account why, possessed as it is of 
all the splendour of diction and the 
beauty of poetry, praised by the 
profonndest scholars and the ablest 
}‘ critics, it yet never could be popular 
; on any modern stage. The founda- 
tion of ancient tragedy is its endless 


mythology ; which, though then be- 
held by the majority with awe and 
veneration, could scarcely now afford 
a theme for the youngest school-boy, 
and would he ridiculous as the sub- 
ject of a modern tragedy. What, 
according to the celebrated Gibbon, 
was even in that day viewed by con- 
temporary philosophers with cold 
and scrutinizing scepticism, would 
now he beheld with incredulous dis- 
dain. The mythology of the Ancients, 
always at war with sober reason, was 
deeply at issue with morality beside. 
Those beings, whom their fancy had 
raised to a rank of supernatural 
power, they yet represented as pos- 
sessed of passions, and stained with 
crimes, which on earth would be 
visited with execration and horror. 
They are all drawn as darkly ma- 
lignant, meanly vindictive, and jea- 
lous to the last degree of their indi- 
vidual privileges of sacrifice and 
worship. Always present, either 
visibly or invisibly, they constitute 
the great material of the Drama, 
presenting characters, which, as 
mortals, we should he sure to exe- 
crate, and which, as divinities, only 
excite in us deeper abhorrence and 
detestation. If one dark and over- 
powering impression of the power 
of those deities (abstracted for a 
moment from their benevolence and 
justice) were the result of a repre- 
sentation of this kind, the grandeur 
of that impression might, in some 
degree, atone for its falsity and im- 
morality. But nothing like this 
awful singleness of effect can follow 
the exhibition of Greek tragedy. 
The gods appear with passions de- 
based far below mortals ; in power, 
and its exercise, as far and fatally 
above them ; in their mutual inter- 
course, there is all the littleness of 
mortality amongst them, and their 
hatred to each other appears heavier, 
if possible, than that they delijght to 
heap upon their human victims. — 
One final remark may be necessary 
on the Greek Drama, founded like 
the preceding ones, on that false 
and licentious mythology, which 
forms its entire essence. There is 
no view we can take of the suffer- 
ings of humanity, amidst its various 
miseries, more appalling than tluit, 
in which it is denied all the comfims 
of conscious virtue, and all the con- 
solations of future happiness ‘and 
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reward. The deities of the Greek 
mythology and Drama are so intent 
on spreading universal wretchedness 
around them, and aggravating all 
the endurance of human existence, 
that they appear neither to have 
thought nor inclination to give their 
favourites or victims a hope or pros- 
pect from futurity. Around the hap- 
less personages of that Drama, all is 
suffering, all beyond obscurity and 
darkness, presenting to the despair- 
ing mind a moral desert, without 
one green spot to cheer or enliven* 
or even the deception of a hiirage, 
to allure, for a moment, by the bril- 
liancy of its seduction. 

Home, that adopted the mytholo- 
gy and religion of Greece, and form- 
ed her philosophers and poets on 
her model, did not as warmly adopt 
and revive her Drama: dominion and 
conquest were the Roman principles, 
and to these they thought the com- 
bats of gladiators and the bloody 
exhibitions of the Circus hotter 
suited. The tragedies of Seneca, 
the works of Plautus, and the come- 
dies of Terence, formed on the model 
of Menander, may he cited as in- 
stances that the Drama flourished 
and was cherished in Rome ; but 
these exceptions amid the current 
of centuries only prove the asser- 
tion, that among the Romans it ne- 
ver found a genial soil. The trage- 
dies of Seneca, even now, are little 
known, and in Rome were never po- 
pular. The works of Plautus sel- 
dom appeared on the stage, and, 
though the comedies of Terence 
were more familiar to the people, 
they never succeeded so far as* to 
change the general taste and feeling 
for other exhibitions. The great 
Roman actor, Roscius, the friend of 
Pompey and the first Patricians in 
Rome, has been mentioned as an in- 
stance of the celebrity attendant on 
histrionic genius, and the eminence 
it was sure to attain. But though 
a few of the enlightened citizens, 
educated in the arts and philosophy 
of Greece, were able to prize that 
distinguished portion of its earliest 
literature, and to give due merit and 
protection to the actor who gave it 
fife and being cm the Roman stage, 
yet the general feeling of the people 
<of that vm city, or the great capi- 
tal* spread throughout the empire, 
was any thing but favourable to its 


growth or display ; to them the dy- 
ing gladiator, fed on succulent herbs 
that bis blood on each wound might 
flow more freely, was an object of 
far more interest. The bloody com- 
bats of wild beasts within the arena 
of the Circus, or a naumachia, a sea 
fight, awakened far deeper feelings. 
The licentious populace of Rome, 
fed with the measures of Africa, 
were cruel and sanguinary ; and 
though Nero attired as a singer, 
amid his appalling atrocities, ap- 
peared in the theatre and sought m 
that .garb for popular applause ; the 
presence of the savage Comrnodus 
in the amphitheatre, and the slaugh- 
ter of animals by his mooned arrows, 
were more congenial to the feelings 
of a Roman populace, and were re- 
ceived with louder expressions of 
triumph and approbation. 

With the removal of the seat of 
empire to Byzantium, by Constan- 
tine, tin* Drama did not follow : with 
an eastern capital oriental manners 
and customs (long prevailing) were 
also adopted. The freedom of the 
Drama seems unsuited to Asiatic ty- 
ranny and debasement, and China 
appears to be almost the only coun- 
try in Asia where any representation 
of the kind was known to prevail. 
In Constantinople the vast Hippo- 
drome and its chariot races supersed- 
ed all other popular exhibitions — 
there were originated those factions 
distinguished by their respective 
emblems of green .or blue, which 
divided the feelings of the speefa- 
tors, and subsequently carried fac- 
tion and bloodshed through every 
uuarter of Byzantium. It was in the 
free ages of Greece that the Drama 
had its origin, and that its sublimcst 
efforts were matured, and it fell with 
the liberties of the country which 
had raised and strengthened it ; Ro- 
man freedom had ceased for centu- 
ries before the western capital was 
deserted ; and the transfer of the cen- 
tre of empire to the shores of the 
Bosphorus brought with it little of 
science or of genius. Greece and 
Byzantium both wefe debased under 
a succession of oriental despots, and 
contained little at the fall of the 
eastern empire beyond a crowd of 
trembling slaves, incapable alike of 
virtue or of science: with the cap- 
ture of Constantinople by Mahomet 
11, and the sabre of his savage 
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janissaries was extinguished the last 
spark of eastern literature and ge- 
nius — they fell with Paleologus on 
the ramparts of the city. Turkish 
despotism is like the blight of hea- 
ven, which withers all beneath its 
influence; virtue and science and 
freedom all perish together wherever 
its fatal and destructive fury is known 
to prevail ; the first act of the 
barbarian Mahomet was the destruc- 
tion of a work of art by a blow of 
bis battle-axe, and his savage fol- 
lowers were found breaking tbo 
marble pavement of the fine church 
of St. Sophia, in pursuit, as they 
allcdged, of hidden treasure beneath : 
while all beside has been progressive 
in Europe, Turkish ferocity and ig- 
norance have stood still — their know- 
ledge does not extend beyond the 
mystified jargon of the fraudulent 
Koran, that rode upon whose inspi- 
ration the fanatic Omar destroyed 
the Alexandrian library, and gave to 
the baths and furnaces of the Afri- 
can city those inestimable treasures 
of philosophy and science which the 
regrets of posterity have been una- 
ble to redeem. Should Greece, 
which luis at length thrown off the 
yoke of the infidel, and raised its 
cross in the front of battle, succeed 
in the great and holy struggle, and 
the crescent he trampled to the earth, 
with the enfranchisement of her 
people and the achievement of their 
liberties, the reign of science and 
the Drama would again revive. 

The Greeks arc known to have a 
taste for luxury and refinement. The 
beautiful picture given by the first 
poet of our dity of a Grecian festi- 
val, in one of its now lonely and de- 
solate isles, is but a portrait, with 
that richness of colouring which im- 
mortal genius gives to every thing 
its fairy finger touches, of the man- 
ners and enjoyments of the retired 
and hapless Sciotes, before Turkish 
desolation had printed her shores 
with blood, and made a sepulchre 
of her once beauteous plains — there 
luxury and refinement held their 
peaceful reign before the fell har- 
narian burst^ upon them; the song of 
the poet resounded to the lyre, and 
the' dance of her maidens spoke joy 
and happiness, until the spoiler 
;>, ; yame — until her sons were cloven 
v^lown by the seven tars of the ruth- 
Ikfss moslems, and her daughters 


dragged from amid the blood of 
their fathers to drug the markets of 
Constantinople, and stock the harems 
of their murderers throughout Asia! 

If in Greece and the eastern em- 
pire the Drama and Science fell with 
the extinction of freedom and inde- 
pendence, Rome and the western 
portion were visited by the same 
calamity in the swarm of barbarians, 
Ostrogoths, Vandals. Lombards, 
and others, who burst like a torrent 
on Italy and the surrounding coun- 
tries, sweeping away in the inunda- 
tion every trace of civilization be- 
fore them — a long dark night of 
ignorance throughout Europe suc- 
ceeded. It was not until the middle 
ages that the Drama, which owed in 
Greece its origin to religion, was 
indebted to the same cause for its 
revival in Europe. The monks, who 
then possessed the only limited share 
of learning in existence, anxious 
to impress the truths of religion on 
their hearers, or to break through 
tlir unvarying gloom of conventual 
dullness, brought forward dramatic 
pieces illustrative of the mysteries 
of religion — these moralities were 
the rude form in which the Drama 
re-appeared — like the Grecian re- 
presentations to which they had a 
faint resemblance, they were exhi- 
bited in the open air, and their plots, 
if any they possessed, and their dia- 
logue were founded on some miracle 
or mystery of the faith their authors 
professed, and were anxious to in- 
culcate. In this way was early pro- 
duced by St. Augustine a Drama 
called Christos Pascon, or, the Suf- 
fering Christ; and pieces of the 
same description by St. Gregory 
and others ; but it was soon found, 
even in that age, by these indefali- 
gable authors of conversion, that 
their exertions bad failed, in dra- 
matizing the scenes of the Bible, or 
ev^n the legends of their saints they 
took from their sanctity and eleva- 
tion ; to form dialogues for represen- 
tation they were obliged to mingle 
colloquial language, and every day 
occurrence with the sublimest re- 
cords of their religion and the deep- 
est suffering of their holiest martyrs; 
they found that what they had ren- 
dered familiar was not esteemed, 
and that what was venerated when 
wfapped in awful mystery was dis- 
regarded the moment it appeared 
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♦ shrouded in a less imposing garb ; 
their representations wanted dignity 
and their morality was without ef- 
fect. 

At the era of the Information, 
which created so momentous a 
change throughout Europe and in 
England in particular, when men’s 
minds were heated hy all the viru- 
lence of controversy, and every de- 
partment of literature was seized 
on and exhausted in pouring out the 
si ores of acrimony and contention, 
the Drama, among the vest, was 
one of those engines seized on by 
the reformers, and its thunders 
sought to be turned against those 
who had revived it. Bayle and 
othcf s appeared for the first time in 
that singular department of literary 
controversy ; their comedies, as they 
were termed, framed from the Bible, 
and proceeding from the Book of 
Genesis down to the veiy period of 
Gospel revelation, were clothed in 
the dark garments of Calvinistic 
theolog v, and presented to audiences 
w ho, with pious patience, sat out the 
vepiesentation through all the stages 
from man’s temptation and original 
sin down to his redemption by an 
Almighty Sufferer. Ill their pro- 
gress were exhibited characters 
which it would now be deemed blas- 
phemous to attempt to personify, 
and impious to bring forward in 
any scenic, representation. It is 
stiange to reflect that even in such 
an age such subjects and characters 
could he selected for dramatic exhi- 
bition. It is true that these sorts of 
plays were then oftener brought 
forward in the palaces of bishops 
.and the halls of colleges than in 
regular theatres ; like the mysteries 
and moralities which preceded them, 
they have been defended on the 
ground that they taught the great 
truths of religion to men who had 
not, or could not then read the Bi- 
ble ; hut it was impossible the sub- 
lime truths of holy writ eould be 
respected in that garb. Incidents 
from the Old Testament of Jewish 
history, in themselves most licen- 
tious, were brought forward, which 
had been handed down hy the sacred 
writers, not as examples to follow, 
but as instances of individual wick- 
edness- visited hy the wrath of the 
Almighty, and a warning to all 
others to avoid ; tales such as these 


arrayed in dramatic garb served 
only to inflame, in place of serv- 
ing the great cause of religion and 
morality, they taught only impiety 
and grossness ; and the sacred names 
attached to them, in place of conse- 
crating, increase and aggravate the 
profanation. In many of these 
plays, as in the Greek tragedies, 
which they seemed in a great degree 
to copy, religion and morality were 
completely passive ; the deities and 
personages brought forward are 
often made to suggest and cover the 
foulest crimes, while their indigna- 
tion seldom appears excited hy the 
violation of great moral duties ; all 
the excitement attendant on the in- 
fluence of the passions or the dis- 
tinction of character is necessarily 
withdrawn. It is not so much the 
agitation of the human mind, and 
the consequences resulting from it, 
that we are called on to witness, as 
the agency of a divinity and su- 
perior beings ; predestination and 
fate hind every link of the Drama, 
the fates of the various personages 
and agents are decided, and almost 
seen from the commencement of the 
piece, and leave nothing to anxiety 
or conjecture. But though these 
Dramas, from the ignorance of the 
age, prevailed for a while, though 
audiences assembled to witness the 
attributes of the Deity, or his cove- 
nant with mankind, made the sub- 
ject of theatrical exhibition, or sat 
to be delighted with the repetition 
of their own opinions, or confirmed 
in their doctrines hy the records of 
martyrs and confessors, as men gra- 
dually became more enlightened 
these religious performances gave 
way, nature and genius assumed a 
better garb, and appeared in all the 
originality of native force and co- 
louring ; the dark and adventitious 
drapery fell from the tragic muse, 
gorgeous tragedy at length appear- 
ed, “ and came sweeping by in her 
own sceptred pall,” and the Drama 
was restored toiler legitimate rights 
and purpose, that of delighting and 
instructing by the living represen- 
tation of the passions, enriched by 
all the splendour of poetry, and 
chastened hy the accompaniment of 
moral instruction. 

The first rude effovt of the Eng- 
lish Drama now remembered, is 
the piece called “Gammer Gurton's 
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Needle,” written by Still, afterwards 
bishop of Bath ; the plot of this 
play is simple, and the incidents 
equally so; the unities of time, 
place, and action, are as strictly 

S reserved as by the most devoted 
iscinle of Aristotle, or the most 
servile of his followers among the 
French writers. The whole progress 
takes place before the door of uam- 
liter Burton’s cottage, and the plot 
turns on the loss of the needle which 
was to repair a rent in the garment 
of her serving-man, Hodge. It is 
curious to trace the effects of genius 
in that age from this first simple 
production down to the splendid 
effusions of the immortal Shak- 
speare, and the glorious hand of 
dramatists that followed, in Jonson, 
Ford, Massinger, Beaumont and 
Fletcher, Shirley, and others. 

With the Reformation, a new era 
burst upon mankind : it was tbe 
splendour of meridian day, compared 
to the intellectual darkness which 
had preceded. With it came unbound- 
ed freedom of thought, and access 
to stores of disquisition and know- 
ledge, previously unknown or pro- 
hibited, — subjects, before then the 
most awful were stripped of their 
mystery, and rendered familiar ; 
they became objects of public dis- 
cussion, or of lonely meditation. 
The same access was obtained to 
every tiling the anxious or enquiring 
mind could seize on or retain. The 
keys of knowledge, long rusting in 
the hands of the Romish monks and 
priesthood, wort* dragged from their 
unwilling grasp ; the gates of the 
great temple were thrown open ; all 
were invited to enter and worship, 
and thousands entered, and obeyed 
tbe calk From among those meft of 
bold and fearless minds originat- 
ed the English Drama; brought up 
amid religious contests and oppo- 
site opinions, and appearing in a 
new period of innovation and know- 
ledge, they learned to think and 
write for themselves ; they were 
bound by no rules, and fettered by 
restrictions ; they were them- 
selves the authors and founders of 
dramatic literature, and the English 
stage. Though many of them wero 
scholars, imbued with all the know- 
ledge and literature of that day, 
hot one, perhaps, except Jonson, 
thought of taking, as a precedent, 


the Drama of Greece and distant 
days. Human existence and human 
passion were what they sought to 
picture and develope; they placed 
them before the eyes of their audi- 
tors, in their darkest forms and most 
tumultuous aspect; they searched the 
hidden heart to its bottom, and laid 
its secret workings bare to the gaze 
of the beholders. Ambition, avarice, 
love, hatred, all take their change 
and turn in their giant hands. — 
Mental energy and mental derange- 
ment are presented in their fiercest 
and most appalling forms ; their 
scenes are not compounded of phren- 
zied rant or flowery declamation ; 
hatred does not appear in the bois- 
terous violence of theatrical rage, 
but in the compressed and settled 
purpose of the soul, which tbiuksjand 
acts together. If the development 
of tbe drama require change of time 
or place, they do not turn from it. ; 
their progress is not staid for an 
instant; they bring before you tbe 
personages in tbe fervour of youth, 
tbe prime of manhood, or the im- 
becility of age ; they transport you 
to distant regions and remote scenes : 
tbe lapse of years, and the change of 
scenes is alike disregarded: nature 
and truth was what they sought to 
copy, and tbe approval of ages and 
the stamp of posterity have shewn 
bow well they judged. This was 
the age of Shakspeare, — the rera of 
the intellectual triumphs of that 
wonderful man, which time has only 
served to increase and strengthen. 
At a period when almost all was 
darkness around him, the star of 
Shakspeare appeared in the heaven 
of literary glory, with scarce a ray, 
of intervening twilight to shade its 
brightness, and through succeeding 
ages of increasing civilization and 
accumulated knowledge, it has since 
continued glorious and undoubted 
Lord of the Ascendant. No feel- 
ings of admiration excited within 
us can be too intense, when we con- 
template tbe powers and produc- 
tions of this wonderful writer. By 
him, though comparatively unedu- 
cated, the choicest stores of literature, 
in his intellectual efforts, were culled 
and made his own. He chose his 
scenes and history from every age* 
and placed and conducted* them 
through every clime and country ; 
the whole maze of the human heart* 
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its darkest passions, and its deepest 
aspirations, seemed known and open 
before him. His was the powerful 
wand of the magician, which, after 
subduing* and exhausting all that 
was human, brought the beings and 
spirits of another world to add awe 
and terror to his matchless descrip- 
tions, At one moment he conducts 
us through flowers and scenes of 
fairy witchery : — at another, we tread 
in gloom and horror, with demons 
and smoking cauldrons around. — 
H ere is all the lightness and beauty, 
the sky and colouring of the en- 
chanting Claude ; there, the lurid 
terrors of Lutherbourg, or the start- 
ling bandits, dark woods and over- 
hanging rocks of the terrible Salva- 
tor. Less educated than Jonsou, 
and without those accumulated stores 
of knowledge, which Milton, with 
equal powers of diction, drew on in 
a succeeding age, he has yet sur- 
passed them, as he has every other 
poet and writer, in the beauty of his 
imagery, and the matchless strength 
and eloquence of his language; his 
feelings and passions all spring 
fresh and bursting from the human 
heart ; no writer lias ever yet draw n 
his pictures of love with half tin? 
truth and beauty given to them by 
Shakspeare. In Romeo, as in the 
artless Juliet, it is poured forth 
warm and unstudied, with all the 
ardency and attachment of youth- 
ful feeling. It rises to the height 
and rapture of cherished possession, 
or sinks to the depths, in exile and 
privation, of unutterable despair and 
woe. In Othello, the noble, un- 
suspecting Moor, it burns, when 
roused, with all the fierceness of an 
African sun, scorching in the ex- 
cited rage of furious jealousy, and 
leaving all bare and desert around 
it, it rises to sublimest confidence 
and love, or changes to the fury of 
ungoverned hate. It is like the 
flashing of the volcano, that terri- 
fies, while it lightens. The genius 
of this great Dramatist is as varied 
as it is splendid ; through all the 

f reat productions with which he 
as adorned his country, his charac- 
ters are all different and unlike ; all 
marked, all natural, all striking; no 
one resembles or imitates the other ; 
they are as dissimilar as if sketched 
by a different hand. The dark and 
excited ambition of Macbeth is not’ 


that of the more daring Richard; 
and both are different from the 
gloomy John. The rich and tran- 
soendant cololouring of Falstaff at- 
taches to no character beside. The 
powers of this immortal Poet stand 
single and alone ; they have, in past 
ages, triumphed overthose of every 
other writer; they stand pre-emi- 
nent throughout the civilized world, 
and will, probably, while intellect 
maintains its sway and genius is 
worshipped, preserve their glorious 
ascendancy to the latest posterity. 
While, in every other department of 
literature, the most successful pro- 
gress has been made, and every 
exertion used to stimulate and gra- 
tify the appetite for improvement ; 
while history has, in England, to 
boast her profoundest labours and 
researches, and poetry has been en- 
riched with all that genius could 
bring with it to diversy or adorn, 
the Drama still rests its fame and 
character on the early productions 
of the great masters, and the efforts 
of all others have only served to 
establish and consolidate the tri- 
umphs of Shakspeare. 

The French stage has been op- 
posed to the English ; and the ge- 
nius of Racine placed in competition 
with that of our immortal Ward. — 
No comparison can be more un- 
equal ; the laws and management of 
both stages are not more different 
than the bursts of mighty mind 
and condensed passion in Shak- 
speare, and the tame bgt classical 
reductions of the elegant and equa- 
te Racine. The genius of Shak- 
speare was full to overflowing ; he 
could not confine its superabundant 
fertility within the bounds of Racine. 
The number of characters appearing 
on the stage in any French play 
never exceeds twelve : — several of 
the historical pieces of Shakspeare 
have from thirty to forty, exclusive 
of the plebeians, soldiers, attendants, 
and otners, witli which he delights 
to crowd his scenes. This difference 
arises, perhaps, as much from su- 
perior powers, as any difference of 
taste in the author. Shakspeare 
took his rules from nature, and not 
from Aristotle or Rossu; lie saw 
that, in every-day life* great events 
are generally brought about by a 
variety of agents, with each dLtincfc 
parts and characters. His Dramas 
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present great panoramas of real 
existence, whirl* an 1 never seen in 
the reduced characters and formal 
dialogue of the French stage.— 
<*roat genius, unquestionably, pre- 
vails throughout the writings of 
Racine and Corneille; and several of 
their plays, Athalie, Andromaque, 
Titus, Bajazel, Semiramide, and 
others, are classical and very beau- 
tiful product ions ; but they have all 
that fault which attaches to every 
thing on the French stage: — they 
are full of affected sentiment, hut, 
for the greater part, devoid of all 
real passion. Founded on the prin- 
ciple of the (ireek tragedy, with 
the strict preservation ot the unities 
of time, place, and action, heroes 
declaim, in speeches of fifty lilies, 
on love, on passion, and duty; and 
heroines reply, in an equal number 
of verses, livery thing is stated 
with the utmost minuteness, and 
every conflicting argument brought 
forward, that can forbid, justify, or 
excuse. In these plays, it is not 
a victory of passion or feeling, hut 
a conquest of words. The heroines 
all rant, while the heroes are tamer, 
and only sigh and whine ; and she 
who exceeds her lover in length of 
declamation, as well as in argument, 
can never hope to yield, or be con- 
quered. Love is almost always the 

i Mission which occupies the French 
)rama ; and to it is owing the su- 
perior interest which females are 
permitted to assume; hut it is notthat 
love, that ardent, all-pervading and 
consuming passion, so exquisitely 
drawn by Shakspcare, which takes 
unrivalled possession of the human 
heart, and pours forth its fulness in 
all the depth of feeling and intensity 
of solicitude. The love of the French 
poets is selfish and glaring; a phy- 
sical passion, whose incitement is 
appetite, and fruition its great ob- 
ject. Fate and destiny are con- 
stantly appealed to, and accused as 
the cause of their misfortunes, and 
tbri parents of all their woes. There 
is no real virtue, and little moral in 
any of their plays. Chance usurps 
the place of the Deity ; and a kind 
of court honour is substituted for 
real morality and religion. Yet by 
school of authors was the chair 
of criticism usurped, as if cxclu- 
v fiively thrir’* ; tlieir productions 
were held forth as the only pictures 


of what the Drama ought to be, and, 
with an assumption more suited to 
their vanity than their real merits, 
they declared every theatre in Europe 
barbarous but their own. 

The puritans were from the com- 
mencement opposed to the entertain- 
ments of the stage, and the progress 
of the Drama in England ; the un- 
social gloom of their religion, and 
the morbid austerity of tlieir man- 
ners proscribed every thing, either 
elegant or social ; we find one of 
them proposing 1o secretary Wal- 
ssinghain, in 15id>, to levy a tax from 
the receipts of the theatres for the 
support of the poor, that, ms be 
stated, “ Ex hoc mafo proven iat all- 
quod honurn .” This tax, now 
amounting to one-tenth of the pro- 
duce. is levied by the government on 
the French theatres, acting from a 
different principle on the suggestion, 
perhaps, of the English puritan. This 
party, which rose with the Reforma- 
tion, and first ventured to shew any 
decided opposition in the lower 
house of parliament during the 
reign of Elizabeth, was gradually 
gaining ground during the two suc- 
ceeding reigns, and at length, under 
the semblance of justice ami religion, 
overturned the government in the 
blood of the monarch. During the 
sway of the fanatic Oom well and his 
party the Drama was suppressed, and 
its representation prqsoribed ; the in- 
dependents, who declaimed against 
popish tyranny and monastic gloom, 
covered the country with a darker 
despotism, and with a gloom tenfold 
more oppressive ; soldiers were con- 
stantly employed to hunt the actors 
off the stage, and the motto was 
then common, of u Enter, red-coat ; 
exit, hat and cloak.” With the 
death of Cromwell, and the fall of 
the Commonwealth, the freedom of 
the stage was restored and the Dra- 
ma again revived. But if gloom 
and fanaticism prevailed during the 
influence of Cromwell, with the re- 
turn of monarchy the tide of immo- 
rality and licentiousness overflowed 
both the court and capital. Charles ' 
in his exile is described as having 
been “ poor, scandalous, and merry/’ 
and the same license which the king 
had indulged with his followers he 
introduced on his restoration into 
England. The manners' of the duke 
of Buckingham, of Lord Rochester, 
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and others, the immediate favourites 
and courtiers of Charles, were noto- 
riously profligate and corrupt. While 
abroad, he had contracted a taste 
for French habits and foreign li- 
centiousness, and they pervaded the 
court and theatres during his reign ; 
the King often selected his mistresses 
from the stage, and his example was 
followed by several of his courtiers 
and nobles; women in that day ap- 
peared in masks at the theatres, and 
language ;*nd equivoques were heard 
and tolerated which would not now 
he endured by any modern audience. 
Dryden, whose name must ever rank 
on the first roll of British poets, 
was unfortunately obliged from his 
poverty to become a court pensioner, 
and reduce his genius to its licen- 
tious standard, in writing for the 
stage ; he was one of the first to 


edness, and bartered their talent and 
independence for a wretched pit- 
tance, which was often withheld by 
caprice, or embittered by the taunt- 
ings of insult. If, in the masterly 
productions of Beaumont and Flet- 
cher, or others of the earlier dra- 
matists, some licentious, scenes and 
dialogue now and then appear, they 
are atoned for by a thousand beau- 
ties ; the plays of these associated 
poets arc rich in a number of pas- 
sages of exquisite imagery and na- 
ture ; the exceptions are like the tall 
weeds starting up on a fertile soil 
beneath the ardent rays of a tropical 
sun, and shaded by the finest foli- 
age and flowers ; when they wrote 
for the stage females never appeared 
upon it, their parts were sustained 
by boys in female costume ; it was 
not until the time of Charles that 


defer to the judgment of the French 
authors and critics, and to form his 
plays on their model : many of his 

I ncces are bombastic and licentious. 
<Vom the abundance of his resources, 
and, powers of language, he was 
enabled to suit the prevailing taste, 
and clothe his dialogue in verse; but 
his Dramas, with few exceptions, arc 
inflated, strained, and unnatural; 
the jingle of rhyme is utterly un- 
ftuited to the delineation of passion 
or feeling on the stage, ana those 
who look for either in most of the 
plays of Dryden are sure to be dis- 
appointed; his “Conquest of Gre- 
nada,” the “ Indian Emperor,” 
“ Aurengzebf:,” and others of the 
.versified pieces which he wrote and 
delivered by contract may be cited 
as examples; his style was imitated 
by Sir Hubert Howard and others, 
hut the stage had now sunk into a 
court appendage, and its caterers 
into court panders ; they possessed 
nothing of the independence of cha- 
racter, and exhibited nothing of the 
vigour of thought, or the daring 
originality that distinguished the 
early dramatists ; they were no lon- 
ger the men who gratuitously gave 
the. effusions of their genius to the 
public, and fearlessly committed 
them to the judgment of posterity; 
they haul suiil* into venal parasites, 
dependent , oil, the frowns or favour 
of co rrupt/and. , licentious men in 
3power; content Hwith the fleeting 
notoriety of the.d^y, they dealt their 
fulsome adu|ation "to powerful wick- 
. t Volf 82 , 


actresses began regularly to devote 
themselves to scenic representation. 
Countenanced by royal favour, and 
supported by tile minions of court 
profligacy. The “ Spanish Friar” ot* 
Dryden, which he himself regretted 
at a subsequent day, and sought to 
atone for by his theological poem 
of the “ Hind and Panther,” with 
the profligate state of the stage and 
the comedies of Congreve, roused 
the fierce zeal of the intrepid Jeremy 
Collier, who attacked it with the 
united weapons of religion and in- 
vective; the answer of Dryden is 
weak and inefficient: the railings of 
Rousseau at a later period (the re- 
sult of envy and a morbid feeling), 
found an abler refutation from the 
celebrated D’Alembert, who defend- 
ed the stage with equal ability and 
judgment. The fact is, the Drama 
has been praised or abused accord- 
ing to the prejudices of parties, not 
from a just estimation of its deserts; 
by one it has been elevated as the 
source of all improvement, the stan- 
dard of refinement, a school of ele- 
gance, and a court of morals — by 
the ,<B}ier it has been denounced as 
an areria of profligacy, a propagator 
of false principles, and a cause of 
the pollution of both morals and 
religion; perhaps the middle course 
is that we may .take most safely— 
neither to praise it too highly for its 
meritSj iOr censure it for vices which 
« scarcely'attach. To^lt we unques- 
tionably owe much tu^t is delightful 
' in our poetry and language, and 

3 C . * 
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, some of the most splendid effusions most; the grief of Bclvidera, and 
with which genius has adorned the the sorrows of the hapless Monimia 
literature of any country — many of # sink deeply in the heart: these plays 
the moat moral poets in our history still possess the fault of the age in 
have devoted themselves to write for which he lived — periods too extend- 
the stage. It has been said, that ed, and grief too laboured and 
society has been injured by its les- highly wrought for pictures of real 
sons, and a false standard of feeling life ; the appeal of the fair Venetian 
and principle introduced from its “ to the high heaven and every rul- 
scenes ; but we do not believe, though ing planet of that boundless love with 
Gay has been called the Ofpheus of which her bosom’s fraught,” is too 
highl&Wirien, that pillage was mulr far stretched to be any thing like 
tip$e& ny the representation of his natural; but there are * scenes of 
piece, dr that infidelity became more the most sonl-subduing distress and 
fretpmnt from the reconciliation of thrilling pathos in both these plays ; 
the husband to a penitent wife in and the miseries of the life of Otway, 
the Htrangerof Kotzebue. The fact and the appalling catastrophe of his 
is, men do not go to the theatre as death, are the disgrace of those who 
a school of virtue and morality - suffered genius like his to pine in 
they go to he interested and amused ; want, and to afterwards perish in 
their principles are neither altered absolute destitution, 
nor shaken by any thing the stage We should not have omitted tlic 
presents ; they delight in seeing il- dramatic writings of the great Mil- 
lusive passion and fictitious grief ton in a preceding age, and yet they 
clothed in all the force and poetry scarcely come within the limits of 
of language, and illustrated by all the tragic muse. In “ Samson Ago- 
the efforts of histrionic genius; we uistes,” founded with its chorus on 
will not say that the picture of the tlic Greek Drama, then* is some line 
despairing, dying Beverley may not imagery and description : the lament 
have reclaimed, before now, an in- of the benighted and once mighty 
fatuated gamester, and we know Nazarite to heaven, and the “ first 
that the sufferings of the ill-fated created beam,” on the privation of 
Shore and the hapless Belvidera sight, is mournfully pathetic and af- 
have drawn tears of sympathy from footing : as a sacred Drama there is 
many a softened eye ; hut the excite- great solemnity about it ; and it 
mont disappears with the illusion, bears, all through, the impression of 
and the theatre is quitted with the the magnificent genius of its great 
same passions and principles they author. Buthis“Comus” is a poetic 
possessed on entering, and the only arcadia. Nothing can he more sim- 
leeling remaining is pleasure or dis- pie, and at the same time more en- 
appointment, according to the amuse- chantingly poetic. He wafts us from 
* ment received, or the failure com- the dull scenes of every day life to 
plained of. With Dryden was con- a region of close embowering woods, 
temporary the elegant and pathetic with every thing sylvan and rustic 
Otway, the son of misfortune, and around it. Ilis descriptions are so 
the victim of want, without , those vivid, that we seem to “ live, and 
condensed and powerful reprefcenta- move, and have our being” in this 
tions that distinguish the writings fairy retreat, “ amid alleys green” 
of Massinger and others, he has all and “bushy dells of the Wildwood.” 
the tenderness of Ponle, with the His scenes are like some of the paint- 
greatest richness of poetry and lan- ings of the great masters of antiqui- 
guage ; his scenes of conjugal love ty — too impressiye ever to be forgot- 
and misery are most exquisite and ten. His forest scenery strikes upon, 
affecting* two only of his plays, us like that in the “ Pietro Martyre” 
Preserved,” and “The Or- of Titian, where the night- breeze 
now keep the Stage, and they Seems to rustle amid the foliage* and 
+ each niarkedhy the finest gen ills; the tall trees to shiver in the blast, 
V Jaffier and Castalio both whine too while the companion of ttte murder- 
'll 1 ' f® uc h » the character of Pierre, the ed mouk looks round^hlm in his 
fcgpM and dauntless conspirator, is flight with agitation and dismay, 
^pStrawn with great force and strength and spreads his- dark drapery to the 
of conception,> but his females are evening sky* 
thosetkat attract and interest us The school rihioh was formed by 
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Dryden, though fettered by 'all the 
external rules of the French stage, 
was yet illuminated by successive 
gleams of his sublime genius, and 
distinguished, at intervals, by pro- 
ductions full of force and feeling. 
Amid all the plirenzied rant of Lee, 
there is some animated descriptions, 
and fine poetry. 11 is “ Theodosius” 
and “Alexander,” with all their faults 
of vehemence and bombast, abound 
with scenes which are true to na- 
ture, and bear tbe impress of the 
greatest talent : he was himself un- 
fortunately visited with that awful 
calamity of insanity, which breaks 
out through all his pieces. The pa- 
thetic Southerne succeeded, whose 
writings are distinguished by their 
touching tenderness, and the deep 
effect they have upon our feelings : 
amid those scenes of familiar and vici- 
ous dialogue, which taint bis plays, 
exquisite pathos still breaks forth, 
llis “ Oroonoko,” and “ Isabella,” 
stand high upon the stage, and are 
written with the deepest knowledge 
of the human heart. It is impossi- 
ble to have seen his Isabella repre- 
sented, and her overwhelming sor- 
rows pourtrayed, by the genius of 
Mrs. Niddous, or the charming ac- 
tress who so lately adorned our 
hoards, without being deeply affect- 
ed. The story find close ol this play 
arc al most too mournful for the stage: 
the early rupture of her vows to 
heaven, and her flight from her clois- 
ter, by the hopeless Isabella, with 
her marriage with the ill-fated fliron : 
his absence, caused by a father’s pre- 
judice and a brother’s villainy ; his 
capture at Candy, and the story 
of his death : tlie sufferings of his 
mourning wife, and her almost com- 
pelled union with the attached and 
generous Villeroy : her reluctance be- 
fore she can submit to it, and her 
reply to his iutreaties : 

Oh! I have heard all this, 

But must no more*— the charmer is no 
niore. 

My buried husband rises in the'face 
Of my dear boy, and chides me for my 
-stay. 

Catfcst tlion forgive me, child?” 

Are finely conceived and given.— - 
return of her husband, and he* 
supreme wretchedness, and the de- 
lirium which follows. Her exclama- 
tion of agony— - ;r 


Where am I going ! 

Help— help me, Villeroy !— Mouutains 
aud seas 

Divide your love, never to meet my 
shame !” 

are too overpowering for tlie feel- 
ings ; they sink subdued beneath it. 
Some of $10 scenes of “ Oroonoko” 
arc equailyittinressive. — The picture 
of the noble African in chains* and 
his devoted attachment, can never he 
witnessed without a renewal of exe- 
crations on that abominable traffic, 
which dealt in the sighs and groans, 
the tears and blood of thousands, 
which was the curse of Afric, and 
the disgrace of England and the 
civilized world. With Southerne, 
the reign of nature and of feeling 
may be said to have ccasetl. Tragedy 
has since walked in tin; trammels of 
art and restraint, or, if some excep- 
tions have appeared, they did not 
change the general current. Howe, 
who, in his first, performance, the 
** Ambitious Stepmother,” shewed 
groat powers of animation, in all 
his subsequent productions sacrificed 
feeling to declamation, and nature to 
strained images, and forced and un- 
natural contrasts. He was, undoubt- 
edly, a finished scholar, and a very 
polished writer; and throughout his 
“ Jane Shore” beautiful passages of 
grief and feeling hurst through all 
the restraints of rules and coercion, 
— The plays of Lillo form a most 
striking contrast to such produc- 
tions as these; they are written 
with the greatest possible simplicity 
of language, and depend wholly for 
effect on the moral they convey, and , 
the incidents of every-day life on 
which they are founded. “ George 
Barnwell” is still the annual warning 
of the London apprentice, and Mil- 
wood appears, in her garb of mere- 
tricious seduction, to instruct and 
affright the youthful citizen. But 
the appalling close of his second tra- 
gedy of “ Fatal Curiosity” was too 
terrible for the nerves of his audi- 
ence : tlie picture of a sleeping sop 
perishing’ oy th£ * avaricious hands 
of his unconscious parents, was too 
dreadful for stage exhibition': — 
a shriek of horror hurst from the 
auditory, nnd the curtain fell on the 
unfinished performance. 

(To be concluded in our next.J 
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THE READING-ROOM, 


Mr. Emtor, 

In tlie classical retreat from 
which I had the honour last to come, 
there is an Institution, unparalleled 
for public utility, and wljieh boasts 
great antiquity of foundation beyond 
what most establishments of the 
same kind possess. It is, perhaps, 
with a few exceptions, singular in 
the kingdom. It is a large and 
well stored public library, accessible 
at all times to all ranks of persons, 
without any recommendation or in- 
troduction, or the aid of any patron- 
age. The founder was a pious old 
gentleman of the sixteenth century, 
of great local distinction, and pos- 
sessed of large property, who cer- 
tainly evinced much wisdom in ori- 
ginating an Institution, which, in 
this shape, has conferred such a 
benefit on succeeding generations. 
The library forms but a part of the 
entire establishment, which is one? 
designed for the education, and 
maintenance, exclusively of poor 
unfriended children, for whom, to 
this day, the brightest fire blazes, 
the most portly joints smoke, and 
the long tables ' in the, large and 
echoing hall groan with substantial 
cheer. The edifice is enclosed in a 
court, hounded by high walls, and 
is approached by a narrow but open 
passage, terminated by a small an- 
tique arch of stone, which appears 
to dread the threats of every whist- 
ling blast. The fabric is built en- 
tirely of stone, in an ancient order 
of architecture, and exhibits a. long 
range of buildings, which ^mpre- 
hend the various extensive apart- 
ments, included in the idea of a 
structure erected for the purposes 
of general benevolence. These con- 
sist of the spacious kitchen,— an 
apartment that Ivas nrver forgotten 
-by ancestors in their founda- 
tidltif— the lagged with 

in which the daily meals are 
U^ortioned, and a variety of other 
smaller rooms used in subordination 
to these two. At the top of an as- 
cent up a flight of stone st^ps, the 
observer meets, with the several 
apartments appointed for the super- 
rftttend&nt ot the library, and the 
\«illte^fooutfs devoted to the con- 
; *e***tion nf the books and curiosi- 


ties. For beside the reverend piles 
of ancient labour, bound in two vast 
sides of pasteboard, and embrowned 
by the hand of time, these sacred 
galleries shelter many invaluable 
relics of years gone by, which erect 
the 1 nstitution partly into a Museum. 
Under the whole is a range of cel- 
lars, well stored with the exhilarat- 
ing juice both of the hop, and the 
kinder grape. The young pension- 
ers for whom these disinterested 
provisions were made, arc habited 
in a peculiar, and at present, anti- 
quated livery; from which, however, 
no deviation lias ever been made, as 
may be gathered from ancient re- 
presentations preserved. 

But to coniine my attention to 
the subject of th* j library, that part 
included under its denomination 
which form the chief matter of curi- 
osity in it, is the Reading-Id oorn, whi- 
ther the students under these roofs 
carry for perusal the books procured 
from the classes adjoining. For it 
requires to be mentioned, that lest 
the benefit should be abused, the 
rules of the Institution forbid books 
to be taken from within the walls of 
the edifice, and prescribe that they 
shall be consulted on the spot; 
terms with which persons possessing 
a real thirst after learning feel no 
difficulty in complying. And thi» 
is the general character of the town 
in question, where, in consequence 
of the minds of all being cultivated, 
their ideas liberalized, and the ge- 
neral conversation kept chaste and 
classical, with the toleration of ha- 
bits, too, formed only on a model 
innocent and improving, numbers 
•of men with feelings inclined to 
nothing but wisdom for her own 
sake,' and with desires directed to 
nothing but the increase of litera- 
ture, resort to enjoy the treasures of 
departed sages. This room is .wain- 
scoted with dark black oak, polished 
by age, and diversified with a va- 
riety of portraits and^epresentations 
hung <m its Venerable sides. On a 
spectator’s entering it, fell looks 
strange -strange chairs, strange 
tables, strange windows, a strange 
clock, strange maps, and strange 
pictures pour on his astonished view. 
You shall see here the portrait of 
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the founder, and the portraits of the 
various successive benefactors who 
sprung up in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries; representa- 
tions so characterized by gentility 
and amenity, so smiling and so en- 
gaging, and setting on so advan- 
tageously “ the human face divine,” 
that ladies, who have by chance 
strayed into this retieat of Tropho- 
liius*, lia\e been Known to be ena- 
inoiued of them, and to waste their 
lingering affections upon a canvass 
image. 

Dispersed by the sides of the 
diffeient windows, or assembled in 
winter round the bright coal lire, 
)ou are stiuck, at your enteiing, 
with ♦ he appearance of a number 
of phlegmatic, pale, emaciated stu- 
dents, with ejes bent down on tin* 
book beneath them, and as uncon- 
scious of jour approach, as though 
between you and them then* were a 
sat mini incapable of transmitting 
sound. A man. Mi. Editor, of jour 
reading, must have heard of those 
temples in the K ist, dedicated to the 
worship of the JLdhnnn D<ity, and 
in which the Lamas, the piicMs of 
their c premonies, pu side; wherein, 
by an edi t having the sanction of 
religion, eternal unbroken silence 
reigns thiuugh the aisles, and those 
who minister and wait upon the 
reveied rites have sacrificed their 
tongues to theii ofhee. A fanati- 
cism, much of the same sort, hinds 
the temporal y tenants of these walls. 
The philosophei who enteis with 
his folio in his hand, rained by 
■volition actiug upon the muscular 
auangement acioss the boarded 
floor, subsides by the force of gia- 
vity into one of the wool-stuffed 
chairs; and, from that time to the 
time when he uses to depart, fixes 
liis eyes magnetically upon the 
pages, and speaks not, whispers 
jnot a syllable. Here is no friendly 
communication of sentiment, no ami- 
cable discussion of any extraordi- 
naiy passage, no conversation to 
sweeten, relieve, and refresh the 
dull process of reading. It were 
verily worth the while of the pre- 
sent trustees of the establishment, to 
appoint a number of beardless boys 
in different sections of the room, to 
strike these philosophers on the 
pate, when their attention was re- 
quired to something said, and to 


communicate at the proper times the 
intelligence brought by the “ De- 
puty,” when he comes to annoum o to 
the company, “ One o’clock, gentle- 
men,” or “Four o’clock, Sir.” 

1 mentioned that in the same re- 
positoiy, that contains the books, are 
preserved a variety of curiosities, 
the gifts of time and accident. These 
furnish an Ostensible object Jt6 the 
strangers from the surrounding vil- 
lages, and various distant parts of 
the. country, to visit the building ; 
to minister to whose gaping curi- 
osity and astonishment the pension- 
ed urchins, in just succession, attend 
on the bench on the outside; and, as 
they make the tour of the rooms, 
vociferate with sin ill and iimnclodi- 
ous v oit es the names ot tin several 
jvondeis: they desciibe the object 
with such rapidity as doubly to 
puzzle the spectator, and perform 
the task so perfectly like a sholastic 
lesson, that they ran repeat it only 
in uninterrupted course ; and, if 
accidentally interrogated, are lost 
he) ond tcco/cry. Nor are the in- 
ti usions, dost ribed, confined to the 
prcunc ts of the classes only » hut the 
lad approaches with sacrilegious 
step to point out the wonderful 
pic tures, and wonderful furniture, 
in the hallowed room, 
a Where heavenly pensive meditation 
dwe 11s ” 

Not, however, do the monotonous 
and oft repeated accents distuib the 
rev dies of Diogenes's sons. To 
sounds to which they ate accustomed 
they feel no sensation : but if by 
chance a whisper to* his neighbour 
proceeds from one of their own body, 
insufficiently initiated, each student 
with the uniformity of machinery 
raises his “ o’ercliarged head,” stares 
for a moment with both his eyes at 
the irreverent violator of the char- 
tered silence, and, having thus con- 
veyed a reproach to the offender to 
his satisfaction, drops it again, like 
•one of the Chinese images in a gro- 
cer's shop, and relapses into prime- 
val inaction. All the men, whomyou 
shall see of this sort, are of a figure 
sufficiently denoting their habits: 
their faces are meagre, and colour- 
leas, save that the jaundiced yc 1- 
low mingles with the white. Had 
Horace lived and seen them, he 
would have sworn by his household 
gods, that they had been drinking 
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u exsavffue cuminum Their hair is 
loti"’ and thin anti deserves, as much 
as Sir Andrew Aftucrlieek’s, to he 
well spun off by the dainty fingers 
of soim* domineering matron. Their 
limbs are nerveless, — tlieir general 
faculties live not in their native 
vigour, and their dress is of a colour 
that once was black, but which has 
been whitened by the paggs of books, 
or the action of the nre, which they 
have found necessary to impel the 
frigid current of their blood. The 
asthma debilitates their lungs, and 
when they walk in the streets, or 
rise from the Heading- Room to 
depart, you shall observe them en- 
velop their necks in a handkerchief 
that obscures the lower half of their 
face. ' Spirit of Democritus, arise 
and laugh them into action: vo- 
ciferate in their ears, if thy trans- 
ports will permit thee, the spring of 
, thine own conduct, “omnis virtus 
in actione consistit /” 

The greater number of the stu- 
dents have before them pi n, ink, 
and paper, with which an accurate 
observer may see them, continually, 
transferring from the hook pas- 
sages here and there, in detached 
parcels, most suitable to their taste, 
or their purpose. Here sits the dry 
mathematician, with a paper before 
him filled with hieroglyphics tvortby 
of an Egyptian sarcophagus, and 
all the volumes of Euclid, and all 
of Newton, and two or three other 
folios and quartos, illustrative of 
his subject. Here comes a man with 
the ancient books of Chaucer, aiyl 
Webster, and Floyer, and a quire of 
paper in his hand, whom thohee £ 
Knew immediately to be a writer $&j 
the “ Retrospective Review,’’ ©r $be 
“ Examiner.” One sat half hidden 
by an atlantean pile of Greek and La- 
tin classics, which he had industri- 
ously congregated together ; repre- 
senting in his person the plagiarist, 
whom Dr. Blair decribes as endea- 
vouring to lace the meanness of his 
own discourse with the tattered 
shreds Of Cicero and Virgil. Ano- 
ther sat with Aristotle, and Machia- 

g Grrotiusj and “Oh, Oh!” 

nyself, “you are a writer 
lily papers:” and such lie 
, to judge from the string 
ied sentences which he 
ng to his sheet, A fifth 
ottsly drafting from Hip- 


pocrates, and James, and Philosophi- 
cal Reports, whence it was obvious 
he was endeavouring to cook up 
some new work, to come out in only 
four folio volumes, and six and thirty 
numbers — (to ensure him at once 
eternal fame and competence) either 
“de morbis mnliemm, ” or “ de far* 
matione rt sreretione fa'.eium” 

. It results from these horrid symp- 
toms, that mv favoured town, once 
pure and delicate, the elegant re- 
treat of half the muses and all 
the graces, threatens to become a 
mere workshop of literature, equal 
almost to the calamitous condition 
of the northern metropolis. A great 
majority of the attendants on the 
lteading-Room are young men, just 
exulting on their emancipation from 
parental leading strings, and in the 
newly-acquired masterdom over the 
operations of the pen. While beard- 
less striplings frequent this room 
for intellectual metal, and then dis- 
patch their lucubrations, warm from 
the mint, to the public press, we 
shall have no sound reading, and 
no sound learning in the country. 
“ Patience, Good Heavens!” as S y- 

E liax says, shall old men be taught 
y their juniors, and worse than all, 
not know it or suspect it ? this is 
inverting the order of nature. And 
it is actually a fact, that a day Or 
two after I had visited this Reading- 
Room, I was struck with the sight 
of articles in the different publica- 
tions of the day, corresponding to 
those which, from the books before 
them, I had judged to be in prepar- 
ation bv the literati whom I had 
seen. The mathematician — in the 
G — - Magazine, had presented to 
the world a sum of new Algebraic 
calculations, and added a system 
of solutions not his own. Ano- 
ther work bad given publicity to 
the pseudo-antiquary’s criticism on 
“ Eloyer’s small pieces.” The hire- 
ling politician, callous to patriotism, 
had set half the country in dames 
with an article, laboured out of his 
brain with perfect calmness overman 
oak tables nay, and in two months 
afterwards, I was solicited by a little 
dirty affected man, to subscribe to a 
medical work, which 1 knew to be 
the same a&$te was manufacturing 
from old materials in the Lemnos of 
learning. \ % n 

Tp so terrible a height does this 
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passion run, that, the mind is unable 
to assign limit to its progress ; and 
I am afraid the town will soon be 
as notorious for the fabrication of 
literary goods, as it is at present for 
that of stuffs, useful as articles of 
apparel. What then is* the object, 
or the purpose to he served by this 
remonstrance ? it is, to state it short- 
ly, to represent, to the trustees or 
governors of this Institution the 
propriety of adopting’ certain regu- 
lations in their precincts, to stem 
the swelling tide. Imprimis : — let 
pen and inh he absolutely forbidden 
and banished from the room, and if 
any student shall be observed to 
draw a pencil from his pocket-book, 
or to dip a pen into an ink bottle, 
which he has smuggled in by sus- 
pending it within lus breast pocket, 
let him be served by the Deputy 
with a notice not to trespass again 
on the ground, on pain of an action 
of law being commenced against 
him. Let the students be also for- 
bidden to have out of the classes 


more than one book at once, unless 
they be books of consultation or 
reference only. And provided also 
that, if it be a book in one of the 
learned languages, the “gentle 
reader” shall be indulged with a 
dictionary to make out the words, 
and an interpretation to lead him to 
the meaning. By these rules, and 
by confining them strictly to the 
simple process of reading, it is pro- 
bable that they may benefit their 
minds, without exposing their lit- 
tleness, or saturating the public 
taste with tlieir milk and water 
beverage. I f these suggestions are 
adopted, I shall hope udicti I make 
my next review of them, to be able 
to report to you, Mr. Editor, that 
there are much better prospects in 
future for the public palate ; and that 
my honest friends are in a course, 
much more likely than before, to 
make them worthy of assuming the 
oracular tone to the younger genera- 
tion. 

Crito. 


LINE S 

to the Memory of a lately deceased friend. 

Go, bright example of the Christian's life. 

As friend, as sister, daughter, .mother, wifely 
By all these ties Heav’n bade thy worth tye known. 

Then call’d thee hence to make that worth its own. 

Go, then, on angel's pinions borne, to live 
Where sister spirits shall a welcome give ; 

Where those, who here thy home’s pure circle blest, 

Await thy coming to their realms of rest: 

While they, who now thy early loss bemoan, 

Suppress the selfish tear, the murmuring groan ; 

And while thy virtues still their thoughts employ, 

.Not on their sorrow dwell, but ori thy joy ; 

And hope to meet thee ott that smiling shore. 

Where souls whom Heaven had join'd shall part no more. 


Amelia Oi»ie. 
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LETTER V, 


From Sir Charles Darnley , 
Paris . 

Mv Dear Marquis, 

You have had the goodness to 
send me so many letters of recom- 
mendation, that since they arrived 
I have found my whole time nearly 
‘’Occupied in delivering them. On 
one of these occasions 1 met with so 
singular an adventure, that I cannot 
help relating it, as it is truly cha- 
racteristic of national manners. 

When I stopped at the splendid 
hut delapidatod hotel, in a distant 
part of the Faubourg St. Germain, 

of the Duchcsse de , (to 

whom you will recollect having 
written "an introductory epistle in 
my favour,) I was informed that 
her Grace was at home, and would 
receive me, I, of course, obeyed 
this summons, and delivered rnv 
credentials. She welcomed me with 
all that urbanity, which your ladies 
of the old court know so well hpw 
to assume when they wish to please. 

■ — She first spoke of you, and next 
of England, judging, very rightly, 
that my friend and my country were 
precisely the subjects on which I 
was most open to flattery. 

1 will not shock # yogr modesty, 
by repeating all the fiivil things 
which she expressed on the former 
of these topics. I shall content my- 
self with observing, that she was 
most landitory. Her commendations . 
of Great Britain and its inhabitants 
were equally enthusiastic. We were 
the saviours of the world, the re* 
storers of peace, good order, and 
religion, while of her own govern- 
ment she .spoke in very different 
terms. The poor King was men- 
tioned with contemptuous pity, and 
said to be the dupe of Jacobinical 
,, miniiters, who were ruining both 
his affairs and those of th£ nation. 

After this exordium, which dis- 
closed to me her politics, the 
Duchess gave me a pathetic descrip- 
tion of the sufferings to which she 
^%nd the Duke, in common with all 
persons, commc ilfaut, had 


to the Marquis de Vermont . 

been exposed, during the too well- 
known events of the late Revolu- 
tion. “ While, at length,’* conti- 
nued she, “ we saw our legitimate 
Sovereign restored, we naturally 
expected, not only that the pro- 
perty of which we had been robbed 
would he given up, but that we 
should be, in some degree, indemni- 
fied for our personal wrongs, by 
eculiar marks of royal favour. — 
hink, then, of our disappointment: 
— of several of our estates which at 
different times had been made the 
prey of the spoilers, (except this 
hotel, which having- been made a 
public office, during the usurpation, 
happened not to he sold, aiul was, 
therefore, given hack,) not one has 
been returned ; and even what little 
fortune, during these tremendous 
times, chance or prudence had pre- 
served, is not left at our own dis- 
posal; for, by a democratic law, 
passed for the express purpose of 
destroying the importance of ancient 
families, parents arc compelled to 
divide their lands, as well as their 
money, nearly equally among their 
children of both sexes.” 

A,fter expressing herself in this 
manner with great energy, and 
shedding many tears, the Duchess 
proceeded to tell roe, .that for those 
who, like hcrself,were desirous of 
propping the falling honours of an 
illustrious house, but one means 
was left — that of restoring its wealth 
by advantageous marriages. 

You will believe how 1 much sur- 
prised I felt* at having such a phi- 
Iippick addressed to me ; she saw 
what was passing in my mind, and 
added, Have patience, and, I will 
explain why 1 have taken the liberty 
of troubling you with these remarks. 
— Many French persons of exalted 
rank have set the example under 
similar circumstances, of allowing 
their sons to give their bands ‘ a dcs 
riches hefitieres do votre pays ,' — 
even though of inferior pedigree, 
and not ofVthe orthodox Uith, 

* \ 
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45 The Duke and I, after many 
struggle** (stmgglos whiih it was 
difficult for us to surmount, for our 
families on both sides arc yet nncon- 
laminated by a, * ingle Mts-alliance) 
have at last resolved to adopt this 
painful reined v. I apply, therefore, 
to you, M. Le ( Chevalier, for informa- 
tion on" this important subject, and, 
perhaps, you will he glad of an 
opportunity of procuring* for some 
female relative of your own, the 
advantages of becoming our daugli- 
*er-in law. You are sufficiently ac- 
quainted with the history of France 
to know, that there is not recorded 
in its annals a more illustrious name 
than that which my son will inherit; 
ami, ceitainly, tlu* wealthiest lieiiesx 
of Great Britain would be much the 
gainer in an arrangement, by which, 
in exchange for her riches, she ob- 
tained so proud a title.” 

She then recapitulated the list of 
arehbishops, marshals, piime minis- 
ters, and cardinals, which her pe- 
digree exhibited ; and assured me 
that I should find it clearly proved 
by the same indisputable evidence, 
that the family derived its origin 
fiom the emperors of ancient Home. 
I had some difficulty in listening to 
this hcialdrie harangue with becom- 
ing gravity, while she added, she 
had no doubt of receiving various 
applications as soon as her inten- 
tions were known. She mentioned 
the eiicumstance first to me, wishing, 
out of respect to you, to attend first 
to my recommendations. When at 
length she paused for a reply, I as- 
sured her how grateful l felt lor this 
mark of lier attention, and that I 
regretted it would not he in my 
power to avail myself of her flatter- 
ing preference, as J did not count 
among iny relations any young lady 
possessed of the requisite qualifiea- 
tions. 44 Mais tependant” (rejoined 
the Duchess, with seeming surprise 
and disappointment) 44 on dit qne 
vous Hes lous si riches en Engleterre ; 
est il possible que vous n'ayez pas 
vne seule parente, jeune , jolie , et 
aimahlr , avec un dot de cent d cent 
cinquante livres sterling : c } est tout 
ce que nous demandons Retaining 
my gravity as well as I could, I re- 
peated that really no relation of 
mine possessed even half *the very 
moderate sum, at which her* grace 
was pleased to value the hand of her 
son. “ If you have no relations 
Eur. Mag. VoL 82. 


so circumstanced,” continued the per- 
severing Duchess, 44 have the good- 
ness to name some lady of your ac- 
quaintance whom you think woithy 
of being placed oil the list of can- 
didates.” 

Here my sincerity got the better 
of my prudence, and pressed in this 
manner 1 could not help answering, 
that I knew of no English girj, 
though enjoying a much smaller 
fortune than that which she had 
named, who, in spite of the temp- 
tations she held out, would consent 
to enter into a negochition of this 
kind, and renounce the privilege 
claimed and generally exercised by 
all my countrywomen, of choosing 
for themselves. 

44 Nonsense, nonsense!” exclaim- 
ed the Duchess, interrupting me ; 
44 foolish girls may be indeed ro- 
mantic enough to sacrifice all for 
fine, hut suiely no sensible parent 
would undervalue such an opportu- 
nity of elevating a beloved daughter; 
and it is only with parents that I 
wish to treat.” 

1 in vain tried to explain the dif- 
ference of our manners from those 
of France, and the obstacles which 
opposed themselves to the realization 
of her grace’s wishes. 

Finding that 1 hid neither rela- 
tives not friends to recommend, she 
insisted on my giving her the names 
of such young ladies as were gene- 
rally considered the l idlest heiresses 
of England. 

To get rid of her importunity, 
I mentioned two or three indi- 
viduals who, according to public 
fame, stood in this predicament; 
when, to my great surprise, the 
Duchess took from an adjoining 
shelf a memoranduiu-hook, and re- 
corded every particular of my in- 
formation with the accuracy of a 
merchant ; and while she complained 
of the difficulty of pronouncing, and 
the still greater difficulty of spelling 
our barbarous names, enquired again 
and again the letters which compos- 
ed them ; and did not quit her task 
till each reported hdritiere was duly 
entered in tier ledger with her ap- 
propriate appellation $ adding there- 
to the part of Great Britain where 
she resided, the supposed amount of 
her fortune, and whether in land or 
money, in possession or reversion. 

This ceremony occupied no incon- 
siderable time* and I in vain tried 
3D 
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to save the Duchess so much useless 
trouble, assuring her, that i only 
spoke from hearsay evidence, and 
that my information might, after all, 
prove very incorrect. 

a N'importe ,” said she ; “ you 
have kindly given me some useful 
hints it is my business to do the 
rest.” She did not close the book 
till l had certified, by an exact exa- 
mination, that the names were Cor- 
rectly written, and till she had again 
tried to draw- from me some farther 
materials for matrimonial specula- 
tion. Finding at length that I per- 
sisted in saying that my memory 
could go no further, she offered me 
a thousand thanks and apologies ; 
and, after innumerable offers or ser- 
vices, allowed me to take my depar- 
ture. Though perhaps this letter is 
already too long, I cannot help, be- 
fore 1 conclude it, relating a conver- 
sation which occurred oh the same 
day, at the table of our ambassador, 
where 1 happened to dine. Being 
seated near a lively English girl, 1 
related to her my dialogue in the 
morning with the duchess. “ What 
you toll me,” observed my fair 
neighbour, ** was calculated to ex- 
cite the surprise of an Englishman 
newly arrived at Baris ; but had 
you inhabited this town as long 
as l have, you would have known 
that nothing is so common as this 
kind of hymeneal jobbing. On my 
dtbih in this gay city, I was perse- 
cuted by the attentions of a marquis, 
who was by no means agreeable to 
me, but whom I did not immediately 
dismiss, because his egregious va- 
nity and many other absurdities af- 
forded ine constant amusement ; be- 
sides, too, 1 felt that I was in no 
danger of losing iny heart to one 
whom 1 so thoroughly despised. 
This intercourse had existed some 
time, when, after one of those long 
-visits, in performing a roupd of 
which a Parisian beau wastes at 
least two-thirds of everyday, ‘ Dites 
§mi fr (incitement ; T exclaimed my 
enamoured swain, a comkien cstimez 
rot is voire dot V A little surprised 
at the unceremonious question, 1 de- 
termined to answer it in such a man- 
nor as would lead the enquirer into 
v still farther absurdities. I replied, 
^therefore, that though it was rather 
^Jpf^trary*to our usages to disclose 
ourwecu niary circumstances, I would 
tell him, that being one of 


four children, mv father had only 
left me 50001. * 

“ Only 50001. sterling ! et nne 
fois pages ?" exclaimed my calculat- 
ing lover, “ qu'est ce querela fait en 
argent de France ?” and taking out 
his pocket-book, he sat down and 
counted the precise value at the cur- 
rent exchange. “ Diable exclaim- 
ed he, after an arithmetical confer- 
ence with himself of some minutes; 
“ ccla ate fait pas plus que cent vingt 
cinq mille francs lien comptfs then 
pocketing his memorandum -hook, 
giving a sentimental sigh, and tak- 
ing his hat, he assured me that he 
preferred me to all the world, and 
if I had had the requisite fortune, 
he would not have hesitated to offer 
me bis band — “ mais avec vos 50001. 
La. chose nest pas possible,” So again 
sighing and bowing profoundly, he 
flow out of the room with all the 
agility of his country; and as 1 have 
never seen him since, my female va- 
nity has been not a little piqued in 
being deprived of the opportunity 
of telling him that I was only laugh- 
ing at him.” 1 shall not apologize 
for repeating this little story; for 
whether it was literally true, or the 
ingenious invention of the clever 
girl from whose lips I drew it, I 
think it will make you smile. For- 
tune-hunters are certainly to he 
found in all countries, but marriage 
seems to he here made a regular 
traffic ; and it is no disgrace to the 
most respectable individual to en- 
gage in this kind of speculation. 
Moralists, I believe, have not de- 
termined whether unions formed 
through prudential: considerations, 
of from the affections of the hearl, 
conduce most to private happiness 
and public decorum. I am not so 
illiberal as to deny that many pat- 
terns of conjugal* felicity may be 
found in France, but if examples of 
such felicity are rarer among you 
than among us, the question is prac- 
tically decided. If the fact is con- 
tradicted, and we arc to argue the 
question theoretically, I can only sav 
with tny Uncle Toby, that much 
may be said on both sides. Pardon 
the impertinent liberties which l 
have taken with youj countrymen 
and countrywomen, and return the 
compliment by speaking as freely of 
nil yopsee and hear in England. 

*' „ Always yours, 

‘C. Darniey,. 
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LETTER VI. 


From the Marquis dc Vermont to Sir Charles Darnlry, Bart . 


London . 

My Dear Darn ley. 

In your last Letter you have 
drawn a very ridiculous picture of 
my good friend, tlic Duchess de 

; and though the likeness is 

not a Mattering one, l must acknow- 
ledge the resemblance. — 1 forgot 
to tell you, that, with a thousand 
good qualities, she is an enthu- 
siast; and that her zeal, in what- 
ever she undertakes, often leads her, 
with the best of all possible inten- 
tions, to commit the grossest ab- 
surdities. She has two children, 
a son and a daughter ; and though 
fondly attached to both, so anxious 
is she at this moment to restore the 
fallen dignity of the family, that 
I am persuaded, did she possess the 
power of doing so, she would force 
the latter into a convent, in order to 
leave to the former, without any de- 
faleation, the small remnant of the 
Duke’s once enormous fortune. 
As our laws not only deprive her 
of this resource, but have, also, 
entitled the brother and sister to 
nearly an equal distribution of the 
effects, which she and her noble 
husband may leave behind them, 
all her thoughts are now directed 
to the acquisition of a wealthy 
heiress for her son, in order that 
the riches of his wife may indemnify 
him for this lamented deduction. 

Wow, certainly, it is not very fair 
to accuse a whole nation of similar 
faults, on account of the extremes 
into which one individual may have 
fallen. Still, 1 must acknowledge, 
both in spite of all the changes 
ouy institntions and manners hate 
undergone during the last thirty 
years, that what we call marriages 
de convenience , that is to say, mar- 
riages contracted rather from pru- 
dential considerations than from 
those of affection, though rarer 
than they were before the Revolu- 
tion, are still common among the 
higher classes of society, French 
parents, indeed* consider it their 
duty to seek out advantageous 
matches for their children, from 
whom, on such subjects, they con- 


ceive themselves entitled to im- 
plicit obedience. Whether, in doing 
so, they act wisely, and whether the 
experience of age is, or is not a bet- 
ter guide than the passions of youth, 
are questions which I shall not at- 
tempc to examine. lint I must be 
permitted to make two observations, 
— first. That as your acquaintance 
becomes general in France, you will 
find innumerable instances of do- 
mestic happiness and moral pro- 
priety of conduct among persons, 
who were brought together in this 
manner, and but few examples of 
such matrimonial broils and dissen- 
sions, as I am told are very common 
in England ; and, secondly, that 
though in this country heads of 
families do not meet and plan such 
arrangements for their children, 
neither parents nor young people 
seem by any means inattentive to 
worldly considerations, in forming- 
similar connections ; and, in pursuit 
of this grand object, indelicacies and 
improprieties ot the most extraor- 
dinary kind are daily committed. 

It appears, indeed, most extra- 
ordinary to the eye of a foreig ner 
accustomed to the extreme strict- 
ness with which unmarried females 
are treated on the Continent, to ob- 
serve the much greater freedom 
which young ladies enjoy in this 
island, the manners of which are 
represented as so particularly cor- 
rect. 

In all the promenades and public 
exhibitions of London, I see the 
daughters of your most distinguished 
families escorted by cfowds of sin- 
gle men; and though, it is true, 
that they never appear unattended 
by a matron, (styled here, I know 
not why, a chaperon ,) the latter, 
whether the party be on foot or on 
horseback, is frequently left by her 
younger companions at a convenient 
distance. 

At your balls and assemblies I 
observe persons of opposite sexes, 
in the hey-day of life, seated in 
windows and comers of the room, 
deeply occupied with each other, 
and engaged in the most animated 
conversations, Tins kind of inters 
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course, which in other countries 
would be thought highly indeco- 
rous, here passes ancensured in the 
most respectable circles, anti is 
styled, in the jargon of fashion, an 
innocent flirtaiion. Apropos, the said 
word flirtation cannot be translated 
into French by any corresponding 
tfcrm, probably because the trait of 
manners which the phrase expresses 
is unknown to us. On such occa- 
sions, I find, that the most prudent 
mother thinks it <juite unnecessary 
to interfere, provided always that 
the gentleman, whose assiduities the 
young lady appears to encourage, 
possesses what commercial men call 
the one thing needful , — I mean, a 
sufficiency of wealth; for character, 
temper, and corresponding ^ tastes, 
are minor considerations, which sel- 
dom claim the attention of specu- 
lating parents. To ascertain the 
fortunes in possession, or expect- 
ancy, of the single men presented to 
her becomes, therefore, the business 
of your female beads of families; 
and while the utmost pains are taken 
to draw the rich and noble into the 
vortex of their daughters* attrac- 
tions, equal care is observed in keep- 
ing suitors of an opposite descrip- 
tion at a respectful distance. 

A handsome and lively lad of 
twenty, with whom 1 lately became 
acquainted, has amused me much 
with the history of his adventures 
in this town, where he only arrived 
from a distant county at the com- 
mencement of the present winter. 

It seems, that having brought 
with him a few letters of recom- 
mendation to persons of respecta- 
bility, he found himself treated with 
the most extraordinary kindness and 
unlooked-for distinction. Hi* ac- 
quaintance was courted by thq leaders 
of the fashionable world. Fathers in- 
vited him to dinners, and dowagers to 
halls, while their young and pretty 
daughters receivedhis attentions with 
;'fbe utmost complacency. Indeed, 
Utilities were lavished on him with 
so profuse a hand, that he found it 
impossible to accept half the invita- 
tions which he daily received. Sur- 
prised at making so brilliant an 
entred into the circles of London 
society, he began to suspect, though 
I# modest man, that he possessed, 
ttnjkn own to himself, some wonder* 
winch, hitherto, had re- 


mained undiscovered, when the scene 
was suddenly reversed ; the warmth 
with which Tie had been every where 
welcomed, was succeeded by the 
most chilling formality : the list of 
engagements rapidly diminished ; 
and the smiles, which lately lighted 
up the countenaces of the fair when 
he addressed them, were converted 
into the most forbidding frowns. 
The cause of his present disgrace 
was as inexplicable as that of his 
early good fortune. A letter from 
the country, at length, unravelled 
the mystery. It appears he had 
a neighbour ami a namesake, who, 
on coining of age, had lately taken 
possession of a very large estate ; 
and, on that occasion, had given 
some magnificent fetes , a pompous 
account of which had for several 
days filled the columns of the Lon- 
don newspapers. 

For this favoured individual my 
friend had been mistaken ; and it 
was to this circumstance that he 
owed the favourable reception which 
he had experienced at the houses of 
the great. As soon as it was dis- 
covered that, instead of being the 

rich It , of the county of ■, 

he was simply a law-student, with 
a fair reputation, and a moderate 
patrimony, he was no longer im- 
portuned by the donors of splendid 
entertainments, and was left to pur- 
sue his studies, uninterrupted by the 
allurements of offered pleasure.- — 
Indeed, during the short time which 
I have already spent , in England, 
I have had many opportunities of 
remarking, how soon unmarried 
girls are taught to deal in matri- 
monial speculations. 

The advantages which I derive 
from my knowledge of the English 
(an advantage, for which, my dear 
Darn ley, I am indebted to your in- 
structions and encouragement while 
we travelled together in America), 
not only enables me to partake of 
many pleasures in the town, of which 
other foreigners are insensible, but 
has, also, been the cause of my 
making some very extraordinary 
discoveries. 

Frenchmen so seldom speak dr 
understand your language* that con- 
versation* are often carned on in my 
presence which were never intended 
tor my car, and I am made the 
unwilling depository of important 
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secrets. Tims, at a ball which I 
lately attended, having left the sup- 
per-table sooner than the other fo- 
reigners, I returned to the drawing- 
room, 9 nd finding the ladies seated 
in grotipcs, I took a chair by the 
fire -side, when my attention was 
drawn from my own reflections to 
the following dialogue, between a 
veteran dame of quality and her 
daughter, which, though conveyed 
in a suppressed tone of voice, 1 dis- 
tinctly overheard:— “ I cannot ex- 
press, Louisa,” said the Dowager- 
Countess, “ how much you have 
provoked and disappointed me to- 
night!” “What have I done, dearest 
Madam !” answered her pretty com- 
panion with some surprise. 

Countess. — Why did you refuse to 
dance with Mr. Charles Mandeville, 
whom 1 had taken the greatest pains 
to get introduced to you ? 

Lad?/ L . — Because 1 was engaged 
to Lord Randepole. 

Countess. — Engaged I — nonsense. 
— That is justifying* one fault hy 
another. Jlave 1 nut told you, a 
thousand times, that when asked to 
dance, you should never give a posi- 
tive answer; it is quite time enough 
to declare your intention when the 
quadrille begins; and however de- 
sirable the first partner who offers 
you his hand may be, it is very 
foolish, by a precipitant acceptance, 
to throw away the chance of a 
hetler. 

Lady L. — But how is such a ques- 
tion to he evaded ? 

Countess.— +By saying that you 
have not yet made up your mind 
whether you shall dance : — that 
should you determine to do so, you 
are partly engaged ; but when the 
music strikes up, should the tune 
please you, and the person to whom 
you had previously given a half 
promise should not claim its per- 
formance, you would comply with 
the request now made to you. 

Lady L. — But why, my dear IMa- 
dam, should I break ray engage- 
ment with Lord Randepole, who is 
one of the most agreeable men in 
London, in order to please Mr. 
Mandeville, who is, in every re- 
spect, the reverse of his Lordship ? 

Countess. — For the, best of all 
possible reasons : because Mr. Man- 
deville is in possession of ten thou- 
sand pounds a year, besidesJ&tiU 


greater expectances, and this Lord 
Randepole is the son of an Irish 
Earl, without sixpence. 

Lady L. — Is it then necessary, 
by way of giving elasticity to his 
steps, that one’s partner in a qua- 
drille should have nis pockets loaded 
with gold? 

Countess. — Be so good, Louisa, 
not to be quite so flippant, and to 
recollect, that no step which a young 
woman takes in life is unimportant ; 
that all her words, motions, and 
even looks, should he directed to 
one grand object, — that of getting 
comfortably and respectably mar- 
ried. — You were, therefore, very 
wrong, in treating Mr. Mandeville 
with so much indifference. Such 
a man is not to be had every day. 

Lady L . — But would you really 
wish to see me the wife of Mr. Man- 
deville, who, besides being at least 
fifteen years older than myself, and 
one of the ugliest and most dis- 
agreeable men in England, is said 
to be also one of tlie most profligate. 

( ’ ountess . — Splendid diamonds, an 
equipage, a bouse in Grosvenor- 
square, an ample settlement at pre- 
sent, and a ducal coronet in rever- 
sion, will soon reconcile you to Mr. 
Mandeville’s age and ugliness; and 
if he is profligate it will he your 
business to reform him. I hope you 
are not turning Methodist, and, for 
a silly scruple of this kind, disposed 
to reject such a prize. 

Lady X. — I am no Methodist; 
but indeed, Madam, Mr. Mandeville 
is a prize whicl\ I am by no means 
desirous of gaining. 

Countess . — You are quite intoler- 
able; and if you continue to act and 
talk in this manner, I will send you 
down to your old aunt Deborah’s 
manor-house, in Wales, where you 
may undisturbed enjoy the retired 
pleasures of mending stockings and 
reading the family Bible. 

So saying, the dowager walked 
off in sullen dignity, and left the 
warm-hearted lady to her own me- 
ditations. 

On another occasion, I was at no 
great distance from a young couple 
who had for some minutes been en- 
gaged in rather an animated conver- 
sation, when the mother of the young 
lady entered the room, and drawing 
her away exclaimed, in a loud whisper. 
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How can you be so absurd as 
to throw away your time in this 
manner? Don’t you know that Mr. 

is only a younger brother ? — I 
must once again repeat what 1 have 
told vou frequently before — never 
to allow any man’ to monopolize 
your attention till I have given the 
signal by holding up my fan.” 

I lately, too, received a lesson for 
iny vanity I shall not easily forget : 
1 danced at a ball with a very pretty 
girl, who, having visited the Conti- 
nent, and travelled even as far as 
Naples, possessed a fund of conver- 
sation very superior to that of the 
generality of unmarried females 
whom I meet in society. She re- 
ceived my attentions so favourably, 
that I ventured to band her to sup- 
per, and to keep by her side during 
the remainder of the evening. In 
going away I was introduced to lier 
parents, and was invited to their 
house, where I soon became a con- 
stant visitor. This intercourse had 
continued some days, when calling 
one morning at our ambassador’s, 1 
learnt that a near relation of the 
young lady, on the day after the 
hall, had made the most particular 
enquiries there respecting the extent 
of niy fortune and the antiquity of 
my family. I found, too, that great 
anxiety had been expressed to ascer- 
tain whether l was the identical 
Marquis de Vermont, who possessed 
the hotel in the Rue Faubourg, St. 
Hanoi <f, whose garden, opening in 
the Champs Eltjsce , had so often ex- 
cited the admiration of the person 
who asked the question. In short, 
1 found that the young lady and 
her family were fond of Paris, and 
that all the civility, which they had 
bestowed on me, arose from a selfish 
speculating on the advantages of a 
possible matrimonial union with a 
rich inhabitant of their favourite 
city. Need I add, that, after mak- 
ing thi s d iscovery, the s weete st smiles 
of the fair fortune-hunter could not 
induce me to repeat my visits. 

While on this subject, will you 
permit me to observe, that, in spite 
of the supposed reserve and diffi- 
dence of the females of this country, 
I perceive no backwardness, when 
those who address them are the 
»irnown possessors of large fortunes, 

the immediate heirs o? persons so 
OT^mstanced. 


Wherever I go, I see mothers im- 
patient to display the showy, use- 
less, and often but imperfectly ac- 
uired accomplishments of their 
augliters. Equal anxiety is mani- 
fested to get them seated, at dinner 
and supper parties, near those sin- 
gle men, whose expectations are 
supposed to be the most promising; 
and, when the manoeuvres for carry- 
ing such arrangements into execu- 
tion fail of success, 1 often see the 
prettiest faces disfigured by the ex- 
pression of anger and disappoint- 
ment. 

Indeed, no greater contrast can 
be exhibited than that, which may 
be traced in the countenance of a 
London belle, when she listens well 
pleased to the silly nonsense of a 
youth of fashion in possession of 
the requisite qualification, and when 
she is doomed to bear the annoying 
attentions of a single quiz, or mar- 
ried bore. In the one case she as- 
sumes a thousand smiles, and her 
behaviour is easy, polite, and almost 
too condescending. In the other 
her answers are cold, monosyllabic, 
and repulsive. In short, it seems 
to me that your young w omen come 
into society as into a market ; and 
that every moment not so employed 
as to tend in some degree to their 
views, end, and aim, is considered 
both by them and their parents as 
lost and thrown away. 

While, therefore, you blame French 
parents for entering into negociu- 
tions for the union of their children, 
you should recollect, that; though 
such is not the habit of this country, 
here, too, interested considerations 
are not forgotten. 

Perhaps, too, the open manner in 
which we transact these affairs in 
France is preferable and less indeli- 
cate than those secret schemes and 
match-makings which are so com- 
mon in England, and in which the 
youngest girls are often taught to 
play a part. 

This letter is already too long, 
but I cannot conclude it without 
observing* that both sexes are equal- 
ly culpable in this respect Among 
the subjects of conversation univer- 
sally introduced at your tables after 
the departure of the ladies, f know 
no one morb tibmmon than the for- 
tune of reputed heiresses : nor is it 
at all, unusual to hear young men 
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on such occasions declare themselves 
willing to j>ive their hands to wo- 
men, no matter how old or ugly, 
pro\i<led they possess the means of 
gild.ng amply the matrimonial pill. 
Noi ate such speeches merely made 
in the exuberance of spirits, for 1 
ha\e met with several instances of 
bo\s mairied to women old enough 
to lie their mothers. 

Think not, however, as you read 
these remarks, that 1 think ill of 
.England, or feel disposed to carica- 
turehei manners: tny sentiments and 
my intentions are quite the reverse. 

The longer 1 live heie tin* more 1 
find to admire, hut when you attri- 
bute to national peculiarities those 
faults and foibles, which, though 


met with in France, are common to 
human nature, justice compels me 
lo call your attention to similar im- 
perfections found on this side of the 
Channel. 

Pecuniary considerations must 
every where he the motive of many 
marriages, but I will candidly ac- 
knowledge, that, generally speak- 
ing, the inclinations of the heart 
seem to me more attended to in Eng- 
land than on the Continent, and tne 
reason of this is obvious; you aro 
the richest nation in the world, and 
have therefore less reason to allow 
the voice of love and nature to he 
stifled by the dictates of cold-heart- 
ed prudence. 

Adieu. 


SNORING. 


1 \M somewhat addicted to snor- 
ing — start not, my good reader, at 
this exit. (ordinary assertion; I am 
fully awake now. Indeed I may be 
si long; 1 have never had the plea- 
sure of healing those musical sounds 
issue from the tubes of my olfaetoiy 
organs; but J may not presume to 
doubt the t ords of Mrs. Cinna, who 
ded.u es that the noise proceeding 
fiom my diambcr in the night-time 
lesembles, for all the world, that of 
a herd of elephants suumolizing un- 
dej a palm-tree. This is very extra- 
ordinary 1 

Snoring, delicate reader, accord- 
ing to the best authorities, is that 
sound or noise which is heard, or 
supposed to he made, in the passage 
between the palate and the nostrils 
— that boiling or bubbling noise 
which in respiration proceeds from 
the larynx or head, *or orifice of the 
asp fra arteria : thus having ^iven 
the anatomical definition of the 
cause, I shall proceed to the expla- 
nation of the effect. 

it has been my unfortunate chance 
to he thrown into situations where 
this my failing (if indeed the w orld 
will hold it one) has brought me in- 
to peculiar ill will. Indeed, it has 
procured me also the cognomen of 
“ Stfrtor,” an epithet which, like 
King Richard’s “ Sluggard” I am 
by no means ambitious of being dis- 
tinguished by. 


It is indeed an unfortunate pro- 
pensity. Mr. L. H , mine espe- 

cial friend, would not speak to me 
fot a month owing to a singular eir- 
unnstance, which took place at liis 
house some years since, and which 
gave me great discredit by reason of 
his misrepresentations among my 
literary acquaintances. I was in- 
vited with Air. S , who was then 

in England, Messrs. P , K , 

and a few other choice spirits, to 
hear the first private reading of his 
new poem. It had been an extreme- 
ly warm summer’s day; and as we 
sipped our delightful, qualified bo- 
hea, the cooling breeze, which, as 
Keats has somewhere observed, “kiss- 
ed our ivory fronts,” was excessively 
pleasing and grateful. It certainly 
is a most exhilarating beverage;* and 
upon this occasion it did its office to 
a t— — . Wit and repartee dropped 
from the mouths of each as fast as 
the oueries and retorts of Jonson, 
and I felt inclined to burst my sides 
with laughter — this seemed auspici- 
ous — alas! the calmest sky is often 
the forerunner of a storm. My 

friend L , on account of iny 

ears, had assigned to me a venera - 
le arm-chair, which, like Gay’s, 
was hereditary; it had an extremely 
soft back — “ tearful annunciation,” 
you exclaim ; you are right ; that 
delicately tender soft back was my 
undoing. After discussing three 


* He was a crabbed man that wrotcy— Non Jmo To. 
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cups,—- »I never exceed that limit, — I 
reclined my head — heavens ! what a 
luxury \ I had been broiling' on the 
outside of a coach to Hampstead in 
the morning. The refreshing cool- 
ness was exquisite — 1 once more re- 
clined— I dosed my eyes — the wind 
gave a gentle puff— I would not have? 
changed places with Mahomet. Yes, 
dozing reader, I felt the silver seal 
of Morpheus upon me ; I found my- 
self gradually sinking and sinking ; 
I began to open my mouth — terrible 
thought! but I was relieved — 1 gave 
a nod — the vision was dispelled — 
the servants entered— things were 
removed. Mr. H undid a ma- 

nuscript traced in beautiful charac- 
ters, and smelling sweetly of the 
perfumes of the east, and delivered 

it to Mr, S , who, glancing his 

dark and troubled eye around, pro- 
ceeded to read it in a pompous tone. 
1 listened awhile to the twilight 
breathing softness of this exquisite 
poetry, hut the irresistible tempting 
chair-back recurred to my imagina- 
tion — l tried it again; it was even 
more soft than before, and the wind 
sighed more gently and coolly ; 1 
thought 1 could listen better with 
my eyes closed ; l might as well, at 
least, try the experiment ; I shut 
them gradually — the lines were 
sweeter and more beautiful, and Mr. 
&... — 's voice grew more soothing 
every instant; my sensations were 
wrapt in a dreamy elysium — this 
lining*, thought I, must be made of 
lamb's woof; 1 never knew any 
thing so amazingly soft. Mr. S — ’» 
voice now began to grow extremely 
faint — 1 could scarcely hear him — 
how very odd, he hau a very clear 
voice — how strange that it should 
become thus indistinct ; he must have 
drank too much tea — now I don't 
hear him at all — oh ! they are ap- 
plauding some passage, I suppose — • 
Excellent ! excellent ! that is ex- 
cessively good, H— said I, and 
thPraTort 1 made broke my slumber ; 
all stared at my exclamation, and 
the poet did not look over and above 
, pleased. 

I now became singularly atten- 
tive ; but sometimes the thoughts of 
the chair and Us tender back Would 
intrude — ►like visions of bye-gone 
<%» of happiness, of rest, of sleep 
—pad thou the poetry was so slum- 
hoiw--*sosoul-becalmihg — who could 
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resist its influence? — and the chair 
— 1 am perfectly clear that tbisrtime 
the back advanced towards my head, 
and not my head towards it ; but be 
that as it may, they did meet again, 
and seemed mutually rejoiced al the 
re-union of such approved friends — 
my eye-lids, too, seemed to have im- 
bibed an unusual affection, for they 
kissed and toyed with each other 

unceasingly. Mr. S now left 

off reading, and sat himself down 
upon the cicling, to gaze about at 
his leisure ; I somewhat wondered 

how he did this, hut as I saw K 

standing upon his head, and P 

getting into the looking glass, I 
thought it was a trifling circum- 
stance, and so I would not disturb 
them. It was about this time, i be- 
lieve, that Mr. S , arriving at a 

particularly sleepy passage, began 
to be rather alarmed at hearing a 
low groan somewhere beside him — 
as this gentleman is remarkably ner- 
vous, he shook like an aspen leaf at 
the violence of his own emotions, 
and swallowing a glass of cold wa- 
ter, lie asked them if they had heard 
any thing ? a reply being given in 
the negative, he read on ; the groan- 
ing sound was now heard deeper 
and more guttural than before, and 
all were astonished — “ What — what 
is that ?” was echoed from every 
one ; even as they spoke the sound 
became harsher and more prolonged 
— it was my other voice — they laugh- 
ed so — but I am sure you will not 
wish me to reveal the extent of my 
shame. 

Well, if my nasal powers were 
mistaken for those of a spirit, they 
have at least some resemblance to 
those of animate beings, as the fol- 
lowing instance will prove : — one 
afternoon a small party of ladies 
were sitting in a leafy bower at 
Vauxhall, holding a most interest- 
ing chat; when suddenly they were 
petrified by sounds which, to their 
weak ears, appeared the roarings 
of some wild bull, or the growlings 
of a bear which had burst from the 
shackles of its keeper — they shriek- 
ed and screamed— and cried — “ Oh, 
the monster W said one — u We shall 
be ruined— we shall he devoured!** 
screamed another ; “ Oh ! that my 
brother Richard were here with his 
gim, he’d shoot its brains out,** said 
a third. This commotion served to 
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awaken a gentleman who was re- 
posing* in an alcove behind. “ Oh 
dear! I believe it’s gone non,” s«iid 
.the first lady, “ lor 1 don’t hear its 
dreadful howls;” 1 — I mean the 
gentleman — conjectuiing what had 
been the matter, walked off as qui- 
etly as he could. 

1 must also relate an instance of 
the unwa: rantuble authority exer- 
< ised by the holy fatbeis of the 
elm nh.’ I rode o\er, — being then 

upon a visit at my friend G ’s, — 

to It—, and if happening* to be 
8undi},l attended divine service; 
the weather was somewhat oppres- 
sive, and the seat commodious ; the 
te\t, i believe, “ In that day shall 
they be awukfn* j d as from a sleep.'' 
Jiul I beaid not the arguments — I 
must tu know ledge, I slept. In a 
field adjoining this sa< red place 
grazed a “solitary ass;” this ani- 
mal occasionaMy uttered that sound 
which is denominated braying; and 
upon the present occasion — Oh ! — 
ii^ust 1 go on ? -as I unconsciously 
&uoied peculiarly loud, the brute 
famjmg, (1 suppose) for he fancied 
like an ass, that it was the voice of a 
comrade, set up a hideous roar — tin 
clergyman aud congregation were 
ns to wished - the junior part were 
convulsed with laughter — a dread- 
ful i espouse echoed fiom my nose 
to this donkevish ebullition - -and 
lie, not to he Lehind-haod in polite- 
ness, returned the compliment with 
interest ; this was too much — lmt the 
miith was, if possible, increased, by 
the clergyman’s calling gravely to 
the pautteur , “ turn that beast out 
to bis brother,” 

Thus you see, Mr. Editor, I was 
horn under a most malignant star ; 
to think that £ have been mistaken 
for a ghost, (I leally possess a grave 
appearance) a polar bear, and an 
ass — an ass!!! oh! gentle reader, 

1 almost snore at the thoughts of it. 

Hut if it has been injurious in 
some respects, it has been really be- 
neficial in others. Some thieves 
once broke into our house, and were 
ransacking the next room, when 
they took to their heels at hearing 
what they mistook for the unearthly 


hello wings of the devil, hut which 
was in reality my voice during a 
sound sleep. 

I never dream; and it is certainly 
better to snore than to dream ; £ 
have none of the nocturnal spectra 
— no ineubi, or headless monsters 
floating in my disturbed slumbers; 
I lay me down and rest ; sleep steals 
upon me almost the instant 1 couch 
my head — sleep the most tranquil 
and profound. Pei haps one reason 
yiay he 1 eat no supper ; 1 go to bed 
soon and rise early— -but oh, my un- 
fortunate lungs ! — my most unmusi- 
cal larynx!—! am no sootier pla- 
cidly laid in the arms of Nomnus, 
than a piping arises which would 
frighten bis Satanic majesty himself 
— a noise not unlike that of a bas- 
soon, or a hymn chaunted in a eoun- 
tiy church. Would that £ might 
sleep in a vessel during a rough and 
boisterous sea — my nose has a uafu- 
tal antipathy to any thing more so- 
norous than itself*; l will hold a 
wager, let the winds roar and the 
rain pelt as tiny would, it shall oul- 
stoini them all. 

CtNNA. 


1/ENVOY. 

1 understand that there have been 
several questions concerning my 
identity. Now, as this is an affaii 
in which £ mav, I hope, be allowed 
to take a part, £ beg leave to declare, 
for the satisfaction of all such que- 
rists, that my name is really and 
bonafide^ Cinna. Heing introduced 
once to a young lady, she smiled, 
and Whispered to a sprightly beau 
near her, “ Lord ! what a heathen- 
ish unchristian name!” £ am sure 
the ancient family of the C’innas 
were much beholden to her — l am 
also much perplexed by the fooling 
manner in which my friends of Cock- 
ayne pronounce it. “ Ilow came 

you,” said P to me one day, 

“ to get so appropriate a name as 
Sinner ? ” This was too bad. Ilow 
would he approve of my saying, “ I 
like the last scene in Miraiulofcr ? 


Ear. May. Vol 82. 
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ANALYSIS OF THIRTY LETTERS UPON SOME OF THE 
SWISS CANTONS. 

('Concluded from page 321.) 


Tub Canton of Berne is divided 
into Bailiwicks or Prefectures, as 
they are’ now called ; each of these 
Prefectures elect two deputies to 
the Sovereign Council, and every 
town the same number. The (‘lec- 
tions are made by the majority of 
suffrages of the citizens, and on 
the nomination of the Magistrates, 
Overseers, and other public oftieeis. 
The candidates must he thirty year* 
of age at least, and possess ten 
thousand Suiss francs, or fifteen 
thousand French franks (about 625/. 
sterling). These elections produce 
eighty -six Councillors, a uuinbci, 
doubtless, sufficient to represent swh 
a small population and so confined 
a territory, particularly as the elec- 
tions, being held in the respective 
jurisdictions, are not so liable to 
be perverted by foreign suggestions 
or mil uence. 

To complete the third part of the 
National Representation, there re- 
mains about sixteen places to he 
filled. The nomination is left to 
the Council ; and such power was, 
undoubtedly, granted by the Legis- 
lature, with very generous inten- 
tions . It affords to indigent merit, 
precocious talent, and obscure vir- 
tue, an opening to public offices, 
and that in the quickest, surest, and 
most honourable manner ; fqr in 
a Republic, the free, spontaneous 
suffrage of the Magistrates is to 
a citizen the most flattering distinc- 
tion. Several elections of thia na- 
ture prove, that the Bernese Senate 
was imbued with the spirit of the 
Constitution ; and it is evident, that 
in making these elections, public 
opinion, rather tfmn private sugges- 
tion, was attended to. But as the 
sbest institutions are not perfect, and 
as those, which appear irreproach- 
able In theory, are often defective in 
practice, because men, and generally 
passionate or prejudiced men, exe- 
cute them, it may be easily con- 
ceived, that also, is subject to 
•orae inconveniences ; as, for ‘exam- 


ple, being destined to favoiu merit 
in the lowest ranks of the people, it 
only perpetuates old prejudices and 
obsolete pretensions ; and thus a 
measure, < ale ul a ted to render a go- 
vernment more popular, only tends, 
on the contrary, to strengthen aris- 
tocratical influence. 

The Grand Council is the Legisla- 
tive Assembly of the Canton. Jt 
discusses and promulgates the lau s ; 
legulatCR the police; contracts po- 
litical alliances and treaties ; ap- 
points the Foreign Ministers, Depu- 
ties of the Diet, and the Officeis ol 
the Federal Contingent ; examines 
the public accounts, and superintends 
the expenditure of the public reve- 
nues. But it exercises no authoiity 
over the different hianrhes of the 
Administ ration : — this authority is 
vested in the Little Council, whose 
members, taken from the G rea t Conn 
cil, and appointed for life, are, in 
reality, the heads of the Republic. 
These magistrates are 27 in numbei, 
including the two Avoycrs, who art* 
perpetual Presidents, and who divide 
between them the advantages and 
lion ours of the supreme power. — 
The same popular spirit which mo- 
dified the olu Constitution, relative 
to the Great Council, prevails also 
in the composition of tin* Little Coun- 
cil, in which the inhabitants of the 
cities .and country are allowed to 
sit ; and there actually are, at the 
present time, two peasants in the 
Little Council,— a progress towards 
democracy, which may appear very 
slight, but which, in reality, is very 
remarkable in an aristocracy so in- 
flexible as that of Berne, and which, 
it must he allowed, had acquired 
the right of considering itself iri 
possession of the wisdom, as well 
as the confidence of the people. — 
The Little Council, or Council of 
State, is charged with the detail of 
the Administration, the nomination 
to all the civil employments of the 
Canton, Judicial and military, with 
the receipt and expenditure of the 
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revenues; it proposes the subjects 
to be submittal to the deliberation 
of the Brcat Council, and all the 
propositions relative to the laws. 
All matters are discussed in com- 
mon, and carried by the majority, 
which does not prevent some spe- 
cial commissions, such as a Secret 
Council , charged more particularly 
with the care of the police, political 
negotiations, and those affairs which 
require more than usual discretion. 
The Council of War , in which the 
levy of troops and orders concerning 
military service and discipline are 
decided, is also a particular com- 
mission in the Council of State. 

The state revenues are considera- 
ble, in comparison with the other Can- 
tons of Switzerland., The greatest 
part of the revenue consists in the 
property belonging* to the State, in 
quit - rents and tenths. This last 
tax, which the State raises upon its 
lands, as proprietor, is rather a rent 
than a tax ; some private property 
is, in reality, in the same situation, 
and the people prefer, in this coun- 
try, so moderate a tax, the receipt 
ot which being always proportioned 
to the harvest is as simple and easy 
as other methods are expensive. — 
There are also indirect taxes at 
Heine ; and the toll duties, which 
existed under the old government, 
are also exacted under the new, as 
well as the rents, the produce of 
which, according to our author, is 
considerable. 

The government of Berne, though 
in general unfavourable to modern 
inventions, does not appear inimi- 
cal to that of tolls, which have 
proved very beneficial to the State. 
Besides the old duties that have 
been re-established, the government 
has created new ones. That upon 
timber is most certainly an abundant 
source of riches to the Exchequer. 
Another concession to the opinions 
of the age, which the government 
appeurs, to our author, to have made, 
is the zeal with which it encourages 
a military spirit* as prevalent as that 
in tlie other Helvetic Republics. 

The events which occasioned the 
fall of the Confederation have made 
Berne, as well as the other Cantons, 
feel the necessity of maintaining a 
moTe respectable, regular, and per- 
manent military force, “ It does 


not become me,” the author mo- 
destly says, “ to blame precautions, 
too well justified by the reverses 
this Republic has already met with” 
Passing by the principal question, 
he is not sure whether, in the end, 
the Canton of Berne may not ex- 
perience more inconveniences than 
advantages in these military esta- 
blishments. The national militia of 
this Canton is composed of eight bat- 
talions of 800 men each — in all, 
6,400 men. These battalions are 
exercised by turns, at Berne, where 
they form a garrison for a short 
time, and only receive pay during 
their service. Now, it appears to 
the author, that if the consequence 
of this service is to produce more 
uniformity in military instruction, 
and more regularity in manoeuvres, 
yet these corps must also contract 
vices incompatible with agricultural 
inclinations and occupations. To 
keep alive public spirit in the Can- 
ton, and that is, in truth, the best 
safe - guard cf the Slate, is it not 
better to concentrate the means of 
instruction in the Capital, rather 
than run the risk of infecting the 
population of the country ? Would 
it not be more natural, wiser, and 
more conformable to their ancient 
maxims, which were those of liberty, 
that the local inhabitant should be 
exercised in the defence of his own 
fire-side, without ever losing sight 
of it, with the exception of the 
officers, who stand more in need of 
a war-like education, and who can 
more easily do without morality 
than the soldier? The people of 
Berne are naturally war-like; and 
that martial spirit which laid the 
foundation of their State, contri- 
buted to its growth, and which, in 
our days, retarded its fall, is too 
generally spread throughout the 
higher dasjses of society, to be in 
danger of falling off. Foreign ser- 
vice gives the Bernese youth the 
means of acquiring practical in- 
struction, which could not be ac- 
quired at their own houses; and 
this, no doubt, would be Sufficient, 
if the Republic always maintained 
an excellent school for officers ; as 
good soldiers amongst the lower 
class would be found, who would 
be the more willing to devote them- 
selves to their country, if their affeo- 
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tions were not alienated from tlieir 
families. The government of Berne 
ought, then, to strengthen public 
spirit, by a better organization of 
the lower class, rather than form 
garrisons and people barracks, — 
a reform more easily effected there 
than in other States, because the 
foundation of it is already laid. 

A people long estranged from 
public affairs, by a rigorous aris- 
tocracy, is able to take any interest 
in them, proportioned to the part 
allotted by the Constitution ; but, 
whether through long habit or a 
confidence (without doubt justifia- 
ble), this people do not seem dis- 
posed to enjoy all their rights, and 
it is now its indifference that must 
he overcome after their liberty is 
well secured. Here, as inFriburgli, 
the Electoral Assemblies are little 
frequented. — The countryman, un- 
willingly, goes to the Council, and 
it is with great repugnance that he 
quits his cart to place himself at the 
helm of the State. Even those, with 
whom patriotism supplies the place 
of ambition, and who consent to 
quit the government of their farms 
for that of the Republic, are satis- 
fied with paving the tribute of sub- 
mission to the laws of their country, 
instead of enlightening it with their 
knowledge, and vote servilely, and, 
in spite of themselves, are more 
attached to old recollections than 
new prerogatives. This disposition, 
though honourable in itself, ought 
to give way to public interest; and 
if the magistrates do not abuse the 
confidence of the people, the peo- 
ple, in tlieir turn, ought to justify 
the confidence of the magistrates.— 
it appeared to the author, that if 
the. disquiet, which there, as well as 
in France, was the necessary con- 
sequence of a long and violent 
shock, had not ceased with the cause 
that produced it, the letter of the 
law not being till now precisely 
established, tne meaning widen 
might have been given to it, and 
the' use that might have been made 
of it thousand petty in- 

terest^ ami passions, might have 
created a revolution in orie day, 
that years only could have quelled, 
A secret discontent pervades every 
gijter of the State. The noble fkmi- 
mk. whose glory is confounded with 


that of the old government, proba- 
bly regret a diet which was so 
favourable to their aggrandisement 
and that of the Republic; and, if 
considered dispassionately, these re- 
grets may he more patriotic than 
they appear interested. The nobles 
of Berne may well think, without 
injustice, that a Constitution, under 
which their country was free, flou- 
rishing, and respectable, for five 
centuries, was not, in reality, vici- 
ous ; and our author thinks, that 
the majority of the citizens, if they 
were permitted to express their wish, 
would willingly return to a Consti- 
tution, which procured them ihe 
rights and advantages of a free 
people. 

The heads of the State, more 
united here than atFrihurgh, would 
not counteract the will of the people, 
but they govern with the majority 
of the Councils, who have not the 
same inclination. On the other 
band, the poorer citizens, who are, 
perhaps, more susceptible of popu- 
lar spirit than the nobles are of 
regrets for the old order of things., 
sue but little satisfied with their 
share in the new Constitution, as 
a recompense for the loss of nu- 
merous petty offices occasioned by 
the separation of the Pays-de-Vaud 
and Argovia. More interest in the 
Counc il is required ; but private 
interest here, as well as elsewhere, 
is concealed under the pretext of 
public good. The citizens of Berne, 
as well as Friburgh* openly aspire 
to a Democratical Constitution ; 
and though, in these two Republics, 
the majority of the government, as 
well as the people, repel this, there 
is always a vague ana disquiet feel- 
ing, which prevents the prosperity 
and happiness of the State. The 
jealousy and distrust which the dif- 
ferent orders manifest towards each 
other, spread weakness and timidity 
in the Councils, and causes a sort of 
uneasiness in the political body.-- 
It is difficult to foretell what will 
be the result of these ■ struggles 
between contrary interests and pre- 
judices. Another source of embar- 
rassment to the^go vernment of Berne 
is the acquisition of the Catholic part 
of the bish^prick of Basle, in virtue 
of the . neW regulati° ns of the Con- 
gress of Vienna. The difficulty of 
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reconciling* the interests of a Catho- 
lic country with a Protestant Admi- 
nistration, and the disagreement of 
the two religious creeds, add every 
day fresh obstacles to a government 
already sufficiently controlled in its 
proceedings. 

The progress of knowledge, if in 
reality it has made any progress, 
has had no inllnenee on the morals 
of the people, and, perhaps, these 
I wo things have nothing in common. 
The morals of the Bernese are what 
they wore before the devolution, 
and, it appears, that the Republic, 
or rather the heads of the govern- 
nw at were never at any period very 
strict, in their principles. It does 
not appear, sime the distant period 
of Mid, that reform has given to 
tin* people many virtues in ex- 
change for their former credulity. 
I ncredulity is n > rare thing at Berne, 
and profligacy is no less common. 
Pew strange is have visited this city 
and not convinced themselves of the 
truth of these facts, in that quarter 
of the town which is Built upon the 
borders of ihe Aar, where the baths 
are situated. 'It is very remarkable, 
that Berne, which is equal in this 
respect to foe most enlightened Ca- 
pitals of Eu. ope, produced, perhaps, 
the first atheist. The author here 
recollects having read iu the works 
of the celebrated historian Muller, 
that one Loefoer, who, to use Muller’s 
own words, professed that opinion 
irhteh is allied atheism , was burnt 
in K17A at the request of the official 
of the bishop. When he was con- 
ducted to the place of execution, 
with all the ceremony usual in such 
cases, “ My friend,” said he to the 
executioner, “ there is not wood 
enough and he died with the same 
indifference. What more can the 
philosophers of the nineteenth cen- 
tury do, says the author, than the 
freethinkers of the fourteenth have 
already done! 

The author terminates his in- 
teresting account of Berne, bv a 
description of the f£te celebrated on 
the anniversary of the battle of Lau- 
pen, fought on the 2&t h of June, 
On the eve of the day, the 
people assemble in a large field, and 
celebrate, with music and patriotic 
songs, the annual return ot this in- 
teresting festival. At t}ip break Of 
day, the whole multitude set off, 
with the sound of instruments and 


shouts of public joy. Children, 
women, and old men, present the 
affecting union of every age, as well 
as* every wish, with love of liberty 
and their country. Even the con- 
fusion that necessarily prevails in 
so large a multitude increases the 
interest of the spectacle : — no bayo- 
nets, which intimidate rather than 
protect the peaceful citizens, are to 
be seen : they all walk at their ease, 
with no other order than what na- 
ture prescribes to every age. Flowers 
are in every hand, and songs in 
every mouth ; and in all this long 
procession there is hilt one weapon, 
the sword, which, in the hands of 
the hero of Ban pen, had dispersed 
the enemies of the State. 

Arrived at the sacred field of bat- 
tle, after having silently indulged 
those feelings which it must natu- 
rally excite, they assemble round 
the venerable pastor, whose sacred 
mouth alone is thought worthy to 
recount the particulars of the glori- 
ous victory. His simple harangue 
produces a profound impression upon 
his hearers ; and when they hear, 
for the thousandth time, the details 
which they learned in their infancy, 
the emotion of every heart is painted 
on every face. The sword of Ro- 
dolph d’Erlaeh, carried by the chief 
of this illustrious house, was raised 
over the field of battle, that all eyes 
may behold the instrument of public 
liberty ; and the hand of the pastor 
crowns it with laurels, in the midst 
of the acclamations of the people, 
and every one bows before the tro- 
phy of Laiipen. Why should these 
scenes give rise to painful as well as 
tender emotions? History records, 
with grief, that some time after the 
battle of Ballpen, when the saviour 
of Berne retired to his fields, like, 
the Roman Consuls, enjoying the 
respect of his fellow-citizens, he was 
assassinated by his son-in-law, with 
that very sword which was hung on 
the wall of his apartment ; but the 
stain imprinted on the steel is lost 
in the splendid renown which has 
for so many ages attended the fame 
of the hero* of Baupcn. 

“ It is by such t&tes,” judiciously 
observes the author, celebrated in 
several yarts of Switzerland, that 
these wise Republicans formerly 
kept alive the sacred fire of pa- 
triotism in the bosom of rising 
generations ; it is by endeavouring 
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more and more to form such institu- upon the wrecks of their ancient 
tions, that their successors may pre- customs, the edifice of new liberties, 
v6nt the decay of public spirit. — and who need only assist at their 
Happy the people.” says lie, with national ffctes to learn how to honor 
great sensibility, “ who can found, and cherish their country.” 


EXTRACTS FROM THE SUICIDES. 

Her blue lips quivered, and her restless eye 
Was fired with desperatiou 5 but the beam, 

The radiant beam of beauty, lingered there. 

Like sun-shine on the desert 5 o'er her cheek 
The jetty tresses pf her flowing hair 
In loose disorder hung, or, lightly thrown 
Across the snowy shoulder, careless lay 
On that soft bosom’s undulating swell, 

Concealing not the loveliness it veiled. 

With frenzied action and delirious mien, 

She pointed to the clouds and thus began 
“ The Spirit of the Tempest stalks abroad, 

Frowning destruction o’er the tortured globe, 

, Whilst Nature groans in sympathetic horror 5 
My brain is all on fire .—before my eyes 
Appalling phantoms dance 5 shadows of hell, ' 
That have no being, till the busy mind 
Bodies them forth iu colours all its own. 

I search the gloom around, but they are there 5 
I gaze upon the sky, and they are there 5 
1 close my eyes, and cannot shut thorn out, 

For darkness is their element j the mass, 

The solid mass, teems with the liquid spirits 
That come and go, and will not be dispelled. 

My soul is sick, and low, and languishing ; 

AVaning in early spring,— darkened ere noon ; 

Exiled from hope, — the captive of despair. 

Oh ! for the shadows of eternal night, 

To shut me out from being, life, and light, 

To quench the fever of exhaust less thought, 

That burns, but not consumes.” 

Annihilation is the Atheist’s heaven ; 

He seeks no joy beyond this dark terrene, 

Where all is barren as the mountain’s brow, 

Topped with eternal snow ; in vain for him 
The g9spel-promjs& and the gospel -curse 
Allure, alarm. Existence is a boon, 

♦Touse it at his will, or cast away ; 

All weal or woe is undirected chance $ 

His creed, a blasphemy his hope, to rot. 

He stops not here (the poor deluded wretch !) 

He stops not here, — drunk with iuiquity 
Hh daring mind arraigns Omnipotence 5 
Calls Inspiration an invented lie, 

And, wtyh delirious fury, madly cries, 
u There is no God P Thought shudders, Mercy weeps j 
E’en bold Impiety recoils aghast 
At his apostacy. Say, God leas man ! 

■' Say, whence this wondYous edifice, the globe ? 

Say, who impels it through the abyss ofieaven ? 

” Who guides it through the eternity of apace? 

Who bids the vernal zephyr shew hlk flowers 
Upon the enchained lap of smiling spring; 

Leads glowing Summer from the sun^cqrched south j 
Loads bounteous Autumn with the wonted store, 

And draws chill Winter’s dark and icy veil 
Across dead Nature’s countenance? Or, who 
. Breathes on the earth, and all is life again? 
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ON THE GENIUS OF SPENSER, ANT) THE SPENSERIAN 
SCHOOL OF POETRY. 

( Continued from par/c 341.) 


In estimating therefore the rela- 
tive merits of any poet, we must 
never take into consideration whe- 
ther he possesses the wit of Swift, 
the humour ofSmollet, the classical 
correctness of Pope, the occasional 
strength and energy of Dryden, the 
sublimity of Milton, the enthusiast!) 
of llomer, the tenderness of Virgil, 
the courtly refinement of Horace, 
the judgment of Quintillian, the 
elegamc of Politran, the fire and 
rapidity of Ariosto, the simplicity 
of Fontaine, the navieit. of Bruyere, 
the philosophy of Young, or the 
luxuriance of Rousseau. The ques- 
tion to he considered in estimating 
liis poetic excellence is, not whether 
be possesses all these qualities in a 
high degree, hut whether he possess- 
es those particular qualities which 
properly belong to the design and 
spirit of his undertaking. To what 
purpose would we ask whether he 
possessed tin* wit of Swift, if the 
nature of his subject would not 
suffer him to display it. Every 
writer imbibes a particular turn or 
character of mind, from the nature 
of the studies to which he devotes 
himself in his youth, while the feel- 
ings are, as 1 have already observed, 
susceptible of every impression. 
This cast of mind can never be sup- 
jlantcd by any subsequent studies, 
localise liis feedings are not after- 
wards so pliant in yielding to im- 
pressions of any kind. If he read 
tender and pathetic works, they 
attune his soul to congenial sympa- 
thies, and he rejects ever * after 
through life every thing- harsh and 
offensive to the feelings. The sen- 
sible plant is not more instantane- 
ously affected by the touch, than 
such a person is by coarseness and 
indelicacy; and, therefore, let cri- 
tics talk what they please about the 
versality or universality of genius, 
such a writer would not excel in 
a subject which required wit and 
broad humour, had nature endowed 
him with the collected intelligence 
of the liumaiiilacc. No genius will 


enable a writer to excel in subjects 
win* eli do not accord with the spirit 
whic h he imbibes from his youthful 
studies, and therefore the pre-emi- 
nence of every writer should he esti- 
mated by the degree of excellence, 
which he has attained in the parti- 
cular style and line of subjects which 
hare exercised his pen. 

It may still he maintained, how- 
ever, that certain subjects or styles 
of poetry are more congenial to our 
feelings than others, and that the 
poets who write on such subjects 
should rank before all others. What 
these subjects or styles are, I do 
not know, but so far as I do know, 

1 have reason to believe that no 
such styles or subjects are to be 
found. What pleases one man, will 
please another, and another, though 
not all men ; and it is evident, that 
on whatever subject a person writes, 
it must be pleasing to him, for if it 
were not, he would have chosen 
some other subject. Whatever law 
of our nature has rendered it pleas- 
ing to him, will render it equally so 
to others, and accordingly we find 
many prefer the wit of Hjtdibras, to 
the philosophy of Blarkmore. Every 
style has its own class of admirers, 
not that they are insensible to the 
beauties of other styles, but that 
they do not find them, so congenial 
to their own taste and genius. When 
One class, however, stands .up and 
maintains that the style and manner 
which they admire is superior to all 
others, and should consequently be 
preferred to all others, they are only 
exposing their ignorance at the very 
moment they affect to be enlighten- 
ing the world. Every style has its 
own charms for its own admirers : 
the feelings and emotions which it 
awakens in the breast, ate -those 
which are most congenial to thjnr 
natural dispositions: other styles 
excite other feelings in other minds, 
and the highest merit of any pro- 
duction is, to call into existence those 
identical sympathies and affections, 
which the poet intended to create. 
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What more can be effected by this 
particular style which is to exclude 
all Others ? Will its admirers main- 
tain its superiority because it pleases 
them most. The admirers of every 
other style can make use of the same 
argument, ami therefore every style 
can he proved best and worst at the 
same moment. Besides if we culti- 
vate only one style of poetry, we 
shall have neither poetry nor poets 
in the course of a century. This 
effect 1 believe, lias not been antici- 
pated by the most sagacious leg is- 
tor in any of our modern schools; 
but without pretending to the spi- 
rit of prophecy, I feel confident that 
this would he the result. Let ns 
suppose the Lain' School were to 
exclude all others, it is obvious that 
every person who had nut a g»nius 
for this species of poetry, should de- 
sist from writing altogether, ami 
that, our poets would consequently 
be limited to a very small number. 
The poetic spirit which is at present 
communicated from mind to mind, 
that spirit which is purified by com- 
munication, and strengthened hv ex- 
pansion, would, in this case, instant- 
ly perish. In whatever style n poet 
writes, he is continually, though 
often unconsciously, taking his il- 
lustrations, associations, images, sen- 
timents, shade and colouring, from 
the great poetic spin! widen is al- 
ready abroad and diffused through 
an endless diversity of styles, and 
peculiarities of manner. But this 
diversity would he at an end, tins 
spirit would die of itself, if only 
one style of poetry weie once culti- 
vated. It would not, therefore, he 
cultivated long, because it would 
soon lose that peculiarity of manner 
which characterized it at the mo- 
ment, being only a certain ramifi- 
cation of the great poetic spirit of 
the age. This spirit may he aptly 
compared to a great river, which 
branches into different directions, 
and supplies each branch with the 
waters of its parent stream. As 
none of these brunches can exist 
iiifjfss supplied from the main river, 
so can no particular style or school 
of poetry exist, that attempts to ex- 
ist by itself, and that does not draw 
its strength and vigour from that 
octic spirit which is diffused, as I 
ave just observed, through an end- 
less diversity of style and manner. 
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If this circumstance, however, could 
not totally extinguish an exclusive 
style or school of poetry, it would 
reecho its death blow from another 
quarter. There can be no poets un- 
less there be readers of poetry, for 
without readers no one would pub- 
lish. The readers of poetry, how- 
ever, would now he so comparatively 
few, being confined to the mere ad- 
mirers of the Lake Si bool, that the 
sale of poetic works would not de- 
fray the expense^ of publication, and 
publishers are Hm wise to publish at 
a certain lo.»s. fku baps if mav be 
said, that fir* Lake, poetry is at pre- 
sent eonf'iin J lo i^ admirer*,, and 
still curb lies tin* publisher and the 
poet. This b. u*'v(i is not the fact: 
tor oie 1 real and umuiei ted idmirer 
of the Lake puctrj . there arc pci- 
liups ten readers, and conseqm nt 1 v 
ten pui rh:t -an s. One half of these 
remit is a: least, are merely pretend- 
ed admire? s of the Lake School, peo- 
ple who, having no judgment of 
their own. Mindly admire uhnleier 
tiiey find admired by such oi their 
friends as appear to have w iser heads 
than theinsdi es, 'I he other two 
filths air probably composed of those 
who read or purchase all the poeti- 
cal productions of the duv, some 
through a laudable curiosity of be- 
coming acquainted with whatever is 
exiejh nt, and others, timmgli a fear 
of being* found ignmantui any new 
publication. It is obvious, however, 
that if the Lake School once became 
an exclusive one, those who read it 
at present merely to shew their judg- 
ment iu preferring it to all others, 
would immediately fall off, for as 
there w*ould remain no opportunity 
of giving it a prcfeience, there would 
he no pretension consequently to the 
exercise of a superior judgment, and 
no one would continue to read the 
Lake poetry who did not really ad- 
mire it. 

Though no school of poctrv has 
as yet succeeded in putting down 
the rest, there is a mistaken opinion, 
which has, more or less, infected all 
the schools, or, at least, a portion of 
each, and this opinion is, I believe, 
peculiar to the present age, that 
there must be some certain style of 
poetry, some certain measure, some 
certain manner, some certain class 
of subjects and of images, superior 
to all others, and that, consequently. 






all others should give way to them, 
We all seem to forget, that neither 
style, measure, nor manner, consti- 
tutes a particle of the .•--.ejwe of 
poetry, ami that the pr »v t .r f'jrm »s 
as capable of being poet ■ as any 
measure that can he pul ted out. 
Some writers hay* ,’.’n so far, as 
to place Osciaii ;• Im»* head of all 
pyetii, production" , hut lo judge of 
poetry by the ..qu abb I mgs of mo- 
dern oide*, >t would not he poetry 
at aU. We must: se'dr for the essence 
t*f poetry, therefore in sentiment, 
putno .imagery deli- don, inven- 
tion, sublimity of .?•••■ ‘\i?\ou. & c. 
And the greatest i he who 

e\< ds in tocKe ; n - t l>; T.t< ><* and 
shirt bed uHotvte or ui-r.nied 
style and manner, hi dw f ta ; t >i 
Pope, we hoar of no disj ute* ■ > hi- 
tiv« to measure, style, and manner, 
because they had sense i*i,"igh to 
perceive, that the best s»yh- was 
that which was most, accordant t* 
•he genius of the poet, h> •■uns- 
paring a poem written in hexamcrci 
verse with one written in tin Ottawa 
* rruUy no critic thought of preferring 
one t»* the olh*o, in consequence of 
the measure. This was not the eri 
tenon hy which they estimated po- 
etic pro- eminence* The same ob- 
servation p plies to subject, images, 
&e. It never once occurred to them, 
that to appreciate the true merit of 
u poem, they should take into con- 
sideration the subject and images. 
They did not go thus mechanically 
to work, for they had not, as yet. 
invented a scale and compass, ” by 
which the merit of all poems what, 
ever might be ascertained at once, 
without the trouble of judging 1 every 
poern hy laws peculiar to itself. It 
was, then, imagined, that what con- 
stituted the excellence of one poem, 
was not what constituted the excel- 
lence of another; that each required 
a treatment, a class of images, a dis-; 
lipsid n of parts, and a light an<J 
shade, peculiar to itself ; and they, 

. consequently, judged it necessary to 
enter into the design and spirit of 
the poet, before they cotdd; venture 
to determine its comparative worth. 
At present, an easit& t^ad lies open 
to the critic: he hw' only to run 
, over f a poem, and sqe whether the 
subject be of a ramatfctic character ; t 
.whether; the images be scrupulously 
andstudiously selected from natural 


objects ; whether it be written in 
Ottava rima, in the stanza of Spen- 
ser, &.c. ; whether the phraseology 
possess a certain antiquated form 
and turn of expression, Jtnd a cer- 
tain infantine simplicity and care- 
lessness of manner, which not only 
leads us to suppose it was written 
without the least thought or reflect 
tion, but inclines us to fall in love, 
with the baby innocence of its ^u- 
thoi. These matters can be ascer- 
tained in a trice ; they may be 
taught to a child at tlic age of wipe, 
and, consequently, we can now be 
better critics ;it nine, than we could 
funnel ly at forty, with the addi- 
tional advantage of being able to 
bs id the merit of any poetical 
uorh, in one-fortieth of the time. 

I* would be an insult to the in- 
tellectual charactei jf the present 
ago, to prove, that our modern poetic 
scales and compasses tend only to 
the perversion >t* true taste and 
sound judgment, and that the critic 
who would confine a great genius 
to the stanza of Spenser, or to any , 
other stall/ 1, to subjects, images, 
styles and measures of a certain cha- 
racter, is actually labouring to com- 
plete this perv rsion. Every school 
of poetry is, there fine, a nuisance, 
because they aU draw certain lines 
around them, beyond which the poet 
must not venture his excursive flight. 

It is useless, however, to prescribe 
laws to the poet. Of all men, he 
pays least obedience to the precept, 
— “ hither shalt thou go, and no 
farther.” He wanders wherever 
imagination solicits Ids presence : 
be tramples under foot every obsta- 
cle which impedes his career ; he 
w ings his majestic flight beyond the 
niggard empalejuent' within which 
critical sagacity would confine his 
flight. Ocean is only a drop, and 
the earth a speck in the immensity 
of his creation ; and if even space 
had. bounds, he wduld spurn itsem- 
paleraent, and explore new regipi$*% 
of *• untried, being. ” The poet; whlfe 
^exults in the security oi his own 
strength, either laughs at qj*|g|ties , 
the solemn gravity and aflefimlwis- - 
"’dom j of those, who “ Write ■'%i$pdpts 
how poems i may, be made^” A me- 
' chan teal critic, prescribing* laws to 
a poet, f is, lif<es>n apothecary ore- 
^cribi^t/laqeilielne to . a physician. 
The Ws only orte receipt 
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far curing; his patient ; the physi- 
cian Mwlk Hundred, so, Also, rus 
the psendb-critic only one way of 
ftorivtag* at Excellence, while the 
|^et, rifted with the eye%of Argus, 
pMSTcerves, at a gknoe, A hundred 
approaches to the temple of fame. 

It seems obvious, then, that the 
#rage* for particular modes, styles,* 
subjects, measures, images, phrase- 
ology, fee., 4 which characterize the 
present age* is not the offspring of 
iraproVod taste, and that, instead of 
enlarging the career of genius, as 
we pretend to do, we only circum- 
vent its excursions! and enchain its 
energies* This rage must, there- 
fore, have *been brought about by 
one of those revolutions iu litera- 
ture* which works itself into exist- 
ence by slow and imperceptible de- 
grees, How this revolution 1ms been 
effected, is not unworthy of onr at- 
tention. 

Formerly, a classical and liberal 
education was confined to a small 
portion of society. There were no 
means of acquiring it* but by a 
close and unwearied application to 
books, and an acquaintance with the 
best writers, ancient and modern. 
The mind* therefore, befcame natu- 
rally enriched with the treasures of 
classic literature, and classic taste ; 
* and whoever united to these acquire- 
ments that original susceptibility of 
impressions, which constitutes ge- 
nius, naturally took his images, il- 
lptratioua, sentiments,' and concept 
'*trons, from lhaLfex tensive magazine 
of literature, which \yas bequeathed 
to hint by the most Illustrious writers 
and poe» of every age, and of every 
clime. The poet, thus furnished 
with classic knowledge, was, there- 
fote, puabled u to .trace ifre naked 
nature and the living grace,” because 
he vipwed Mature, m% only with his 
flwweycs, bdt with Ih&eyes o| others. 
Bis ambition w^thorefbre,*to 



tyation. , He knew, thfyPmtf 
' I*** qualities of &ettc'tx4efa 

w Jt fnattered little whit autteet The 
f€<4ic»0, if what measure W briMh'ot 
Whit fences he obser^l^uid 


that where these wore attained, ex- 
cellence was also attained, whatever 
might be the subject that exercised 
his pen. In examining, therefore, * 
the merits of his contemporaries, he 
never inquired whether the subject 
was plaintive, amatory, heroic, ele- 
giac, romantic, or pathetic ; he knew, 
that Gray’s “ Elegy,” though it had 
not a particle of romance, was not in- 
ferior, in point pf merit* to Spensers 
w Faerie Queen,” and that of Shen- 
Stone’s “ Pastoral Ballad,” though 
written in Oitam rima, was a better 
poem than Blackmore’s “ Creation, 1 ’ 
though written m heroic verse. His 
whole attention was, therefore, di- 
rected to the treatment of the sub- 
ject, or those qualities of excellence 
Which J have just mentioned ; and 
in deciding the merits of a poem, he 
never inquired whether it was ro- 
mantic or not. He, consequently, 
nevei thought of forming a poetic al 
creed, or a poetical school, which 
confined alj excellence to a lomantic 
subject, or a romantic manner. But 
in subsequent tunes, when literature 
became extended to a greater por- 
tion df society, the knowledge, which 
Was heietofore acquired through an 
intimate acquaintance with the best 
writers, became partly supplied by 
Conversation, ana the advantages of 
a more enlightened society. In the 
days of Pope, every man was a pro- 
found scholar, oi an ignorant clown: 
there was scarcely any medium*-— 
These two classes novel mingled 
with eac$t other, so that little know- 
ledge was acquired through the mere 
intercourse of society. The first 
class, Accordingly* wie almost all 
writeis or critics, and the jatter class 
knew they had pp pretentious to he 
either. At present, the matter fe 
quite otherwise; we have so many 
desses, that it Is Impossible to dig*, 
tiugu&h them from each other. We 
have few whd ©aube called 




. . », as few as ever. But 

between these extreme, of lumw- 
Wge, JjMshace intelligences o* all 
shapeeqjltod «ze*. Bum. whose know- 
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aizesw^em whose know- 
»s iMmre&tifom boosts* 
*lhr classical education, 
imlntpteourse.with thosb 
inquired their knowledge 
regidal* charnel, in 
It always happens, o/r 


at Jbaet generally so, that om*. who 
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Nearly on an equality in treat- 
ing any subject, are at an immense 
distance from each other, in point of 
real information* A learned mam 
or a man of profound thought and 
extensive views, cannot, in the ra- 
pidity of conversation, bring for- 
ward the whole chain of reasoning 
that lies unconnected in his mind, 
bat which he is capable of connect- 
ing at his more retired and contem- 
plative moments. Unable, there- 
fore, to say ail he wishes to fcay, 
and feeling he cannot do the subject 
that justice of which he knows him- 
self capable, he often speaks less to 
the point than he who has a most 
superficial knowledge 6f it. He 
has so much to say, that he is at 
a loss, for the moment, where to 
begin ; while he, who views the sub- 
ject only in one point of view, Feels 
no loss whatever in expatiating upon 
it. The little he knoWs lie has al- 
ways ready, and out it pops, whether 
it be applicable or not. No wonder, 
then, that men of superficial know- 
ledge, and who owe the greater part 
even of this knowledge to mere con- 
versation, should think themselves 
qualified to appear before the public 
In pi ini, wlnn they find, such little 
apparent difference between them- 
selves and men of profound and ac- 
knowledged ability. 

The cott&equehce of shch^fiien 
engaging in authorship is* easily 
anticipated, had we no experience to 
confirm the speculations of theory.. 
They are continually mingling the 
more abstract parts of science, Of 
which they have only glimmering 
conceptions, caught up hastily front 
conversation^ with those more obvi- 
ous aqd plainer truths which are 
placed within the comprehension of 
' ordinary minds. Hence, they can- 
not descry the u naked nature ” * 
through the chaos of thpught, and 
the rubbish of i deft knowledge or 
of “ nameless somethings, M which 
they have thrown peer U thfcm- 
ftelfes, and which, ^ accordingly, con- 
ceal it from tkejy *WjsL Be, who 
ft hds’a 


real it from thejf jrie^jRa, who 

entirely, aiid, conseque 
neral idea of each of tlieih 5# 
and confused, Tpiis confusion an 


false perception of things extend to 
every new subject which engages his 
attention, because we invariably, the 
learned as well as fhe unlearned, 
make use of the knowledge which we 


ject to which we apply ourselves ; 
and where this previous knowledge 
is false and confused, it must, ne- 
cessarily, lead US into a similar con- 
fusion and false perception of every 
thing, which we subsequently view 
through the medium of it. The man 
who contents himself with knowing 
nothing that he cannot know per- 
fectly, who prevents his attention 
from straying to objects whiih are 
placed beyond the sphere of his com- 
prehension, is seldom confused in 


his Ideas, or mistaken ’in his judg- 
ment. Where he cannot dei ide clear- 
ly, he does not venture to decide at 
all : hit judgment !$ not confused, 
by resting it on that heap of false 
knowledge which deceived the other. 
So far asjie knows, he knows cleaily, 
and, therefore, he rests every new 
judgment qn this clear and accurate 
knowledge. If it be too contracted 
to enable him to judge, he suspend# 
his judgment altogether, and, there- 
fore, escapes the deception and con- 
fusion wh{ch unavoidably ensue from 




great? advantage otter 
a smattering knewle 
From knowing t 


ft is obvious, at the same time, 
that where the facilities of acquiring 
knowledge without’ iccoUrse *„tp 
hooks are increased, where convey 
nation Supplies y the ’place of study 
and mental application^ this confu- 
sion and false perception bf things 
must necessarily extend to a greater 
portion of society. If every man 
we coimrae with were a Newton or 
a Locke, it would he impossible for 
ut to derive any advantage from it, 
tiniess ^ofiratjbnpwd ourselves to 
analyse and mem. the kndwledge 
which is acquired, trough the me- 
#um pf conversation by previoqgJ 
study, anhiiwearied AppliqltlftB 
tojthqqh|v JFithottt this previous* 
iwo take every €&ifer 
grafted that » laid as, 
.afojourgelvee"^6jgnor^t tfBpo- 
tbtpbetlier Ifhe or~MMr. 
mp we v& * thousand errors 
Irue as demon- 


reasonlxir. Hitt tlals U not the only 
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*UUil; Without tlie preparation of 
which l* have spoken, we arc not 
iqualffM to understand what we hear 
ffc conversation, and, therefore, even 
•Wjken we arc told what fa true, we 
tentert it into what is false by un- 
derstanding it differently from what 
tlie speaker intended* It requires 
but a slight acquaintance with the 
histoiy of English literature to per- 
ceive, that yputb receive a more su- 
perficial classical education, and that 
their cottrse of studies is more light-* 
ly arid more quickly got over, at 
present, thin during the three last 
centuries, though education of One 
kind or other is imparted to a much 
greater number of individuals now 
than formerly. It is now become a 
popular doctrine, that we should 
study men, not books, and accord- 
ingly we throw away our hooks, and 
enter early into society to aoquire 
«i practical acquaintance with the 
woild. This is a grand mistake $— 
beta, as well as in the sciences, the- 
ory should always precede practice.; 
aiid he, who begins with the practical 
part, wilt always remain ignorant 
of both theory and practice. He 
who would be a-man wnile he is yet 
a bay, will remain a boy When he 
ought to be a mao'* and he who be- 
gins to study men and manners be- 
fore books and intellectual acquire- 
ments have enlarged his ideas, and 
taught him to distinguish between 
appearances and realities, will al- 
f sways remain a novice in the science 
of humane nature. It is certain, 
however* that we have more writers 
of this latter class at present than 
we ever had before* and the causes 
Which I have mentioned sufficiently 
account for the effect. A writer of 
this stamp, consequently* obtrudes 
on the public that 4 ‘* rude heap of 
wit* which Is generated by the eon- 
fdsion and false perception of things 
which % hate j»s$ mentioned. Ills 
funders and perpetual inconsiste% 
|fes are immediately exposed by the 
^critics* He percettes*^4hougn he 
may IteJmwillintf to 4#nbwledge, 
the 4&|nbe of the duktomsbt Widi 
whioh^ney have Waited him* He 
strives to reform j ahd^uxtiedlarlir^ 
he strives to' avoid the «r*Oj* Which 
Uve poidted^out^ hut ingoing 
♦flmUteWi mte the opposite extreme, 
that HwLUWoSite 
^tessarfly he he^ful. 


He does ndt pexteive <hat what is 
proper in one place is absurd in am 
other, and that the beauty and pro- 
'priety of every thing depends not 
on its being the opposite to some- 
thing else, but on a thousand cit- 
cumstattces of which be is ignorant. 
He is again chastised, and again 
transgresses,* and at length* becom- 
ing desperate, he leagues with some 
of his fellows who urc suffei ing Wi- 
der the same lash. They see their 
"only resource, and they eagerly em- 
brace it Aware that while poetry 
is subjected to critical rules, they 
have flo chance of success, they come 

* forward in a body, and maintain 
that all true poetry consists in writ- 
ing as the spti it moveth. This is the 
Origin of the romantic s<tyool of po- 
etry ; for those who produce merely 
what the spirit movetn, without evei 
inquiring whether it be a good or 
an evil spirit, whether it be clothed 
in light or in ^darkness, must una- 
voidably produce something wild 
and romantic. To pioye that ; tlsey 
have not recourse to this species of 
poetry through their * inability to 
write what would stand the test of 
classical criticism, and that it is the 
real spirit that moved them, and not 
an affected inspiration, they fre- 
quently imitate the simple and inno- 
cent language of children, a simpli- 
city ^vhich they knotf cannot be 
affected, an innocence which cannot 
be feigned. Here, however, they 
have been seldom successful, for a 
discriminating mind will easily dis- 
tinguish between the simplicity of a 
child and the simulation of a literary 
sinner who is ho ary 'with age. Fear- 
ing, however, that this romantic li- 

* cetice of sedtiment would not entire- 
ly skretetl them from the tribunal of 
criticism* and that though they sue- 

* eeeded in screening the absurdity of 
their sentiments under the veil of 

'inspiration, thOjf might still be ex- 
*■ posed, ff theirlmmber arid versifica- 
tion were not sweet stud musical, 
they went a step farther, and main* 
tamed* that true poetry ought not 
to beit^sfedbted 4eNihy cerjaip mea- 
*sdVw* thatk musical * cadences 
fere ml? gqe d Wfcgn they came of 
*f henmin*) Wat fa, when the spirit 
gave *tim hirth* ^Accordingly, 
imuch mtry i* wte 

spritso wiUetJi* 

7 w|iUf1righ* hate Wu to complain i 




m 


, The romantic si bool has generated od, it would be proper to adopt this 
others, for everything founded in phraseology ana diction at present, 
error is subject to fluctuation, and w I admit, then, in limine , that cer- 
prone to work itself into different f tain words are more poetic than other 
directions. It is restless and uneasy words, and that the poet should al- 
i'rom* a- sense of being fixed on a ways prefer the former to tbe latter ; 
s.tndv foundation. The term roman- hut 1 deny that, however happy 
tic, however, may be justly applied Spenser might have been In the sc- 
to every school of poetry at variance lection of his words, such -of them 
with the classical school, so far as as have been since antiquated should 
romance may he considered at va- appear in our modern poetry. In ‘ 
fiance with truth and nature. Those admitting that certain w#rds are 
who cannot attain to excellence by more poetic than others, it Is neces- 
eopyimr truth and nature, are oblig- sary to ascertain why they are so, 
ml to have recourse to other means, before any inference can bq drawn 
The object of poets who are thus from it in favour of Spegaser’s dic- 
put to their shifts is, like upskilful tion. There is only otte circnm- 
pamters, to produce effect by one stance, then, that can render any 
moans or other. Some copy the term more poetic than another; and 
.stanza ul Spenser, thinking by so that is, that it convey a more poeti^ 
doitif* they must come in tor some idea. The poetic charm is not in 
pot turn of his fame, without reflect- the word, but in tbe idea, for the 
ing that Spenser owes no part of most musical word in the English 
his fame to the stanza in which he language is not poetic if it convey 
wtote, and that he owes it entirely not a poetic idea, while a word com- 
to the richness of his imagination, posed of the harshest combination 
the splendour and variety of his of syllables is poetic if it present a 
imagery, the unaffected simplicity poetic image to the mind. It is true, 
of his diction, and his close adlie- musical words have always the pre* 
fence to nature. These would have ference, when the ideas for which 
served to immortalize him, let him they stand are equally poetic ; but 
have chosen what stanza he would, without this condition, their melody 
but the fact is, that if he had chosen has no charm to a poetiu car, how- 
any other stanza, these creatures, ever exquisite they may he to a mu- 
who live by tho breath of otliers, sical one. In the change which the 
would, have doffed this celebrated English, language has undergone 
stanza, as they call it, and have pre- since the days of Spenser, a great 
fcrrnl any other that had the sane- number of trie words then in use 
tion of his name. But it is not the' has since become obsolete ; hut can 
stanza of Spenser alone that is de- the admirers of Spenser’s dictioil 
voured by these poetic gluttons : • point out a single antiquated term 
they live upon his very words. They for which we have noUaf present a 
know they have little chance of , substitute. / The substitute then must 
surprizing their readers by sublimity^ be as poetic aa the term which it has 
of conception, splendour of diction,* superseded, asifc stands' for the same 
or any other quality that constituted , idea,, for the poetry of both depends 
true excellence ? and therefore they on the Sde4$ for which tliev stand, 
hope to surprise them by, obsolete If any objection he made to the 
words and antiquated phrases v to , substitute, it rqu$t be, that it is not 
which those who are only acquainted ,0* -smooth ana* musical a term as 
with the English language* in its tha* which it has displaced. TWk, 
modern improved state,, are utter' however, -is ah objection which v sjw 
strangers. t „ n „ ypr *can»be made, because the omr 

Having now endeavoured to no* reason that can possibly be jasknea 
jeount for tbe n&% ire-rfjHw revqln* substHdtfyff one termMpfother 
tion. which has generated poetic , % the harsh and ungratem^OUtid 
Schools, and having shewn that fhey 1 p^tha! which if exploded It is 
do not arise from the improved taste- , obvious, the**,- tfyaf* however happy 


considered is, whether* admitting terms* “they eitmot* he more, poetic 
the phraseology and diction Of JSpen- than tfcosf We, have ^nhstitut- 

ser fo be nr poetic as it is represent* - cdfbr nor yef \mofo musical. 
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There are three reasons, then, against 
their adoption in modern poetry ; — 
the first is, that they have no advan- 
tage over the terms in common use, 
80 far as regards their poetry ; the 
second, that they aie not so musical ; 
the third, that their meaning is not 
so well inown to the generality of 
readers, who are frequently obliged 
to consult their dictionary to disco- 
ver it. This is a very important ob- 
jection to the use of them, because 
the beauty of a passage is lost to 
him who cannot understand as fast 
as he rends. I admit that the terms 
borrowed, from Spenser arrest the 
attention of common readers more 
than* their modern substitutes; but 
this does not prove them moie poe- 
tical . it meiely proves w hat mpnres 
no proof, that we are less apt to at- 
tend to things with which we aie 
Jong familiar than to those which 
arc novel to us. A person, come 
from any of the country paits to 
London, "is more apt to turn round 
and ga/e at a Turkish or Persian 
Jrabit than at the most elegant Eng- 
lish dress; but does this piove the 
Turkish dress more beautiful than 
the English ? Certainly not. With 
all our pvedelfrtion for novelty, we 
pass by a Turkish habit unregarded 
after becoming once habituated to 
it, while no length of time can pre- 
vent us from admiring an English 
dress when elegantly adapted to the 
human frame, it is so w r ith the dia- 
lect of Spenser; it ai rests attention 
because it is not known 5 hut if it 
came once into common use, we 
should get as sick of it as our an- 
cestors aid. The poets, therefore, 
wfio make use of it, arc those who, 
being destitute of novelty of idea, 
seek to make amends for their defi- 
ciency by novelty of words. 

It is obvious, th<m, that every 
school of poetry at variance with 
the classical, is founded on a pervert- 
ed taste and an erroneous view of 
trufc excellence ; and that instead of 
enlarging, as it affects to do, the 
career of genius, it completely en- 
chains it. It places poetic beauty 
Jn certain styles, measures, turn* of 
expression, &c. while the classical 
school, that school which is so false- 
ly said to restrict the imagination of 
the poet,givcs an unlimited abaction 
to all styles, measures, subjects, ca- 
dences* images, inodes of treatment, 


shade, and colouring, &c. Ike, pro- 
vided that we copy nature in car h, 
and despise the low artifice of pro- 
ducing effect by overcharging her, 
by covering her with gold and jew- 
els, and placing her on a gorgeous 
throne, to create admiration at the 
sumptuosity and splendour of her 
appearance, This, however, is not 
describing nature, but a prostitute 
idol which we have plated in hci 
stead. The classical s< bool imposes 
no restrictions whatever on the poet 
but that of following natuu, which 
is 

At once the source, and end, and test 

of art. 

Hut is nature confined to one styh‘? 
does she delight only in one mea- 
sure ? can she sympathize only vvrth 
one class of images? is she always 
in a romantic mood, imapablr ol 
feeling the hear t-felt joys ot domes- 
tic bliss, and domes! it semes? do 
not our own laurels and evergreens, 
our own native hills and ottfie- 
quented bowers, the shades of our 
own oaks, the wanderings of out 
own rivulets, the echoes ot 0111 own 
vales, impart to a virtuous nil ml 
pleasures whwh it would not ex- 
change for the uncertain raptmts 
communicated by bowers and shades 
winch exist only in imagination, 
and in the very contemplation of 
vv hich the heart often 

—distrusting asks if this be joy. 

Nature is not .so limited in her 
enjoyments. Pleasure flows to her 
from every point of the compass. 
She throws her own charms ovei. 
every object, and has the ait of 
'turning bitterness into sweets. Even 
the painful emotions of tiagic sc enes 
become a source of her highest and 
divinest pleasures. The' cadences 
which please her hre innumerable, 
and the poet who adheres to nature 
will produce sweeter music from in- 
harmonious sounds, than he who 
disguises her in gold and jewels tan 
from the ihost harmonious and mu- 
sical. 

“Ten thousand warblers cheer the day, 

and ohe 

The live-long night 

J rei every warbler lias cadences of 
i^s oWn, and each of these cadences 
is Ausical to utan. Bvcu the scream- 
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ing of flip kite is mtfsic to his ear 
when his soul is in harmony with 
nature, hut where this harmony is 
destroyed, the notes of the nightin- 
gale are more discordant than the 
rawing of the rook. The poet, 
therefore, who places nature before 
us, is always musical, because when 
his cadences are even inharmonious, 
lie drowns their discord in charms 
of a higher and superior nature, for 
while we are alive to these charms, 
even discord is music to us. Thus 
it is that the kite, the owl, the jay, 
&c. are musical when the soul is en- 
raptured with the music of other 
scenes. 

“ Nor these (birds) alone, whose 

note* 

Nice-fingered art must emulate in vain; 
But cawing rooks, and kites that swim 
sublime, 

In still repeated circles, screaming loud. 
The jay, the pyc, and even the boding 
owt 

That hails the rising moon, have charms 
for me. 

Sounds inharmonious in themselves, and 
harsh , 

Yet heard in scenes where poace for 
ever reigns, 

4nd only there, please highly for their 
sake.” 

j CoWPVR. 

The poet, then, who adheres to 
nature, is always musical, whatever 
he Ills cadences, hut if his cadences 
he also musical, the poetic beauty is 
proportionally increased ; while the 
poet who cannot copy nature, and 
pursue her through all her disguises, 
who gtvesus.au ornamented coun- 
terfeit instead of the naked original, 
is always discordant, however musi- 
cal his cadences may be, because our 
feelings are kept continually on the 
rack by one violation of nature or 
another. The classical school of 
poetry, then, is the only school which 
gives an unlimited range to the ca- 
reer of genius : it acknowledges 
every thing to be stamped with the 
impress ot excellence which is a 
true copy of nature, and the only 
reason why it is supposed to be the 
most rigid of all the other schools, 
is simply because, wi*h all the lati- 
tude it allows, it gives no latitude 
whatever for deviating from nature. 
Here, however, is the great difficulty. 
The disciples of the romantic school 
are well aware that it is easier to 


follow a thousand rules and a thou- 
sand laws of their own formation, 
than this one rule of the classical 
school. 

« First follow nature, and your judg- 
ment frame 

By her just standard, which is still the 
same.” 

It will be contended, however, by 
the advocates of the romantic school, ■ 
that the classical school exercises 
too scrupulous a severity in point of 
language, severity and purity *of 
diction, See. but it should be rccok 
leeted, that she does so merely in 
obedience to that fundamental law 
on which all her principles of excel- 
lence rest —first follow nature ; for 
it is evident that we cannot follow 
nature without the severest purity 
of diction. The shades of nature 
are endlessly diversified, and we can 
copy her faithfully only so far as we 
distinguish one shade from another, 
for if we confound them we repre- 
sent things which arc -perfectly dif- 
ferent as one and the same thing. 
Again, if we give a false portrait of 
nature, though we should even dis- 
tinguish the shades, unless we ex- 
press every shade by a word appro- 

S riated to itself, for if we express 
i fie rent shades l>y the name word, 
we either confound or throw a veil 
over things which are different in 
their nature, so that they are made 
to appear either as one thing, or * 
concealed altogether from our view ; 
and in either case we give a false , 
transcript of nature. To attempt 
to describe nature, therefore, with- 
out the greatest precision in the use 
of words, and even in their colloca- 
tion, would be as unavailing as it 
would be to attempt producing vari- 
ous lights ami shades by one die and 
one depth of colouring.. Wherever 
the classical school, therefore, is more 
precise and observant of rule than 
the Romantic, it will always be found, 
►that it arises from that law of fof*' 
lowing nature to which all her other 1 '!; 
laws are subservient. To this rule 
she admits of no exception, .ahd, 
therefore it must be considered not 
as a general, but as a universal law 
to which she admits of no exception 
whatever. , . 

It appears, then, that the admirers 
of Spenser ought to be divided into 
two classes, those who admire him 
as a true copier of nature, and those 
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who admire him only because be for he has avoided the flitter and 
chiefly confined himself to romantic ornament of unskilful painting. Of 
subjects, because he wrote in a err- this little need be said. Spenser is 
tain stanza, and all the other arbi- simplicity itself, but his simplicity 
trary et cHeias which characterize is not the affected simplicity of the 
the romantic school of poetry. The modern school. He is simple, not 
former of these classes admire Span- because he wishes to appear so, for 
ser because he is worthy of their it would seem that, he is totally nn- 
admiration, and because he excelled conscious of it, but because he cn- 
5n that species of poetry which he deavours to describe nature as In* 
cultivated. Hence it is that no per* found it? not, it is true, in its ordi- 
son admired Spenser more than nary appearances, but in its most 
Tope, though considered the^nodel picturesque moods. What can he 
or founder of the classical school in more picturesque, and at the same 
England; hut the defenders of the time more simple and unaffectedly 
romantic school admire him because natural, than the following dcscrip- 
he has happened to fall in with their tion of a hermitage ? 
particular system, because he hap- „ A liuIc )owIy was 

pened to write upon subjects to Down in a dale, hard by a forest's side, 
which they confine all excellence. Far from resort of people that did pass 
and for many other reasons founded Jn traveil! to and froe : a little wvdc* 
on their own crazy system of poeti- There was an holy cliappell edifyde, 
cal pre-eminence. Their admiration, Wherein the hermite dewly w ont to bay 
then, should not, evidently, he attri- His holy things each mornc and e\cn- 
buted to the improved taste of the tyde; 

present day, so fur as this taste coin* Thereby a chry stall streame did gently 
rides with the romantic school, and pfoy, 

5t must therefore have arisen from Which from a sacred fountain welled 
the circu instances and causes which • f ort h away.’ 7 

1 have already described. ^ it is a common expression to say 

I now leave the romantic school u ^hc w j(j e canopy of heaven*” hut 
of poetry, to conclude my ohserva* . how much more sublime, and at the 
tions on the genius of Spenser. SHrn e time how much more simple is 
Having shewn that he tailed m the t }^ expression of Spenser, 
pathetic, the first quality of excel- 
lence belonging to the subject, of his - “ Nought is there under heaven’s wide 
M Faerie Queen,” that he pro-end- hollownease.” 
nently excelled in that species of In his description of the gardens of 
invention without which he could Adonis are united that simplicity in 
not attain to excellence in a subject- the description of external nature, 
of a romantic nature, 1 now come and that luxuriance and richness of 
to inquire how far he succeeded in imagination which is 4 the very soul 
that happy simplicity of description of descriptive poetry, and in which 
which pourtrays nature a.s it pre* Spenser perhaps has never been ex- 
tents Itself to our view, and' now Celled. M. M. D. 

ALEXANDER THE GREAT. 

■, The conquests and splendid career The punishment of Philotas and 
of Alexander the Great were Com- the assassination of Parmenio 

gpjrisedi in the, short term of twelve in s 321) 

.yy&ars. * The murder of Clitus and the 

The destruction of Thebes wasdn condemnation of Callistenes, 

theyear before Christ. ..... 335 in, .vv 32$ 

. The passage of the Granicus in 33*1 The passage of the Indus and 

The battle of Issus jn 333 the defeat of Poru?* in ... ... 327 

* he taking of Tyre ; the foun- The sedition of the army, the 

: tlation of Alexandria ; and the dismissal of the veterans, and 

journey to 3 npiter Ammon, in 332 Alexander’s return 'to Baby* 

JJe battle of ArWlU in'. ..... 331 Jon, in „% -V 32$. 

{ assumption of the title V The death- of , Alexander the \ 

King of Asia in' 330 Great 324 
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RECENT PUBLICATION S, 

AND 

3itlcravg anl) Scientific Intelligence. 


THE ZODIAC 
(With 

Tins highly interesting monument 
*»f Egyptian learning, at a lime long 
antecedent to I he Christian era, is the 
uruied properly of the King of France, 
who p"> chased il of M. San Ini or, for 
I he benefit of the French nation. 
Although it has been for sortie time ex- 
hibited to the public, it^till attracts a 
crowd of curious admirers to the Mu- 
scu wi, where it is for the present depo- 
sited ; it will, however, soou be remov- 
ed to the Royal Library, where it is to 
remain. The most learned of all coun- 
tries, who visit Paris, are not less anxi- 
ous to study, than the public in general 
a»e to view, this venerable remain of 
antiquity. The elucidation of the Zo- 
diac of Deudera employs the pens of 
many of the ablest antiquaries on the 
Continent of Europe, among whom 
may he particularly mentioned M. 
Siekler, who has pubJi-hed a disserta- 
tion in th q Ahj( mentv hi Iter afar Zci. 
furiti; and M. I’abbe Halma, who lias 
published three memoirs, at Paris; M. 
Riot also has read at the Academy of 
Sciences, and communicated to the 
Academy of Inscriptions, a very ela- 
borate work on the same subject. M. 
Fourier is also preparing a memoir ; 
and M. JVI. Sautuicr and Lei or rain, to 
whose enterprising and indefatiga- 
ble exertions Europe, and especially 
France, is indebted for this zodiacal 
monument, are publishing a new en- 
graving. M. Francccur has also given 
to the woi Id a notice of this antiqua- 
rian curiosity ni the ficvue f'Jnn/clo- 
pediquG * Although all these disqui- 
sitions are very ciudite, they are also 
very different ; we have therefore 
thought that an engraving of the 


OF DENDERA, 
a Plate. J 

y od me of Vender a , accompanied with a 
brief historical and descriptive account 
of it, would not be unacceptable to 
our readers; our endeavours may pro- 
bably gratify curiosity or stimulate re- 
search. 

When the French, who were pursu- 
ing the course of the Nile to penetrate 
into Upper Egypt, under the command 
of General Desaix, arrived at Dendc- 
ra, the ancient Tentyris, scattered 
ruins announced to them the site of an 
ancient city, but the rubbish they at 
first perceived did not allow them to 
form an idea of the state of preserva- 
tion of the edifices they were to be- 
hold. At the sight of the great tem- 
ple of Deudera they were all struck 
with a general sentiment of admira- 
tion, and the whole army rent the air 
with applause. A singular homage 
paid by the Frouch to the civilization 
and genius of meu who had preceded 
them by three thousand years 1 

lu surveying the halls of the temple. 
General Desaix first discovered the 
Circular Zodiac which is now in Pa- 
ris ; he informed the learned men who 
attended the Egyptian expedition, and 
they exhibited the greatest anxiety to 
become acquainted with this wonder 
of Thcbaisy the palaces of Louqsor and 
Karuac, and a cluster of monuments 
that attested the ancient splendour of 
regions at this period almost a desert. 
HI. Deuou hastened to Deudera to ad- 
mire these superb edifices, and to take, 
a copy of the Zodiac. Among the 
learned, who attended the expedition 
into Egypt, were several students under 
the superintendence of the celebrated 
professors M. M. Bert ho I let, Monge, 


* \J <* cannot siitToi this opportunity to pass without giving our unqualified appiobution to this 
monthly publication. 1 lu* Jh t ue Encyclovethnue po^ebscs the very rare quality ol being devoted 
rar/w*r-c/y to.irtteratuie, Science, ami the Fine Arts. Polities and Religion are alike excluded, 
ami it irffolithat reason as well a* others, like the Guropeaa Mariam under its present maii-U* 
»» uu^eeptable visitor in all fan, .he* The 

tioirt! I^fsst, Memoirs* Hatters, and Mart l ionics— 2nd, Amtlunii of and Pitmen />/»» tL. 
Approved PnbliCfttHHte—'.l rd. Bibliographical Bulletin, containing notices of the be f t work-i 
the gklbe ,mbllfal * t,d in UH rMvm ' ie *'~ 4ti,J to'** 1 #** aH(l Utcrary Intelligence iiVrli every pail of 
Mnr. JMfay, Vot 82. 3 (; 
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an<l Fourier. Among those young in- 
dents were, Alains, Euncref, Jom.ud, 
Samuel Bernard, forabamf, Jolloi*., »)**- 
villiers, T)upui«, &c. To the last throe 
we are indebted for the discovery 
of another Zodiac at Dendera, which 
ife on a much grander scale than the 
former. Soateely had M. M. Jollois 
and DeviiJicrs hoard, at Syout, of the 
discovery that had just boon made ofk 
those monuments of Thebais than they 
formed the project of exploring them ; 
they went to Qcne, a modern town, 
two leagues from Dendera, situated 
on the opposite border of the Nile. 
General Belliard, who commanded 
thoie, approved of the object of their 
journey, and promised them an escort 
every time they should go toTcntyris; 
but these visits became so frequent that 
they were unwilling to make such con- 
stant use of this favour. A boatman, 
whom they bribed at a high price for 
the additional risk in trespassing on 
the (tenoral's orders, carried them to 
the western border ot the Nile; whence 
they proceeded to the examination of 
the monuments they intended to take 
drawings of, in defiance of the heat 
and the pestilential vapours of a burn- 
ing climate, and the puvation of ic- 
pose, so desirable near the ton id zone, 
to which may be added the fear of en- 
countering the Arabs 

The last danger was perhaps the 
greatest, and it was to guarantee their 
safety in this particular, that Gcncial 
Belliard ordered them not to leave Qene 
without an escort. One of them, descend- 
i«?g into a gloomy and encumbered hull, 
sbuddeied with horror at finding his 
feet resting on a dead body. J?y the 
light of his flambeau he discovered 
thut u man, with his hands bouud, had 
been strangled ahvut two years since ; 
be was most probably some unfortu- 
nate traveller, who had been robbed 
and assassinated by the Arabs, and 
then precipitated into this vault to pre- 
vent all traces of the crime. This man 
bad perished iu this iuhospitable clime 
ti victim to the admiration he felt on 
beholding this ancient monument ! 
These sorrowful reflections did not 
jcool the zeal of the young students, 
and it is to their exertions we owe the 
only faithful copies of the Egyptian 
Zodiac 

When they had penetrated through 
the ^rubbish that surrounded the tem- 
pl*, which did not promise any thing 
to indemnify them for the trouble of 
their journey, a new appearance sud- 
'Sjbr n ly predated itself; which wc give 
<§$** the words of M. Dubois- Ay m6 “ I 

slowly advancing, when, at thenio- 


ment of attaining the eminence, I rais- 
ed my eyes and beheld six female 
heads of a colossal size. My imagi- 
nation thus suddenly awakened did not 
permit the perception of any other 
object ; 1 remauied for an instant mo- 
tionless with astonishment. 1 knew 
that 1 should find u temple in this 
place ; this was all 1 had remembered ; 
1 had no anticipation of the dimensions 
and figures that were before me. When 
I recovered my surprise, I perceived 
on furl her advancing, the majestic fa- 
cade of the temple, and the numerous 
ornaments that form its decoration. I 
cannot describe my feelings; I exclaim- 
ed aloud , i llow beautiful ” and repeat- 
ed it to my Qnoufts , as if they could 
understand me.” 

After passing a door, the effect of 
which is grand and imposing, the poi - 
tieo of the graud temple is discovered. 
The entablature is supported, sixty feet 
high, by the sax colossal figures of Isis 
before mentioned. The beholder feels 
as it lie were suddenly transput tod hi- 
to a fairy region, and is struck with 
admiration* 

Ail the walls, interior as well as ex- 
terior, according to the Egyptian cus- 
tom, are ornamented and entirely co- 
vered whli sculpture; even the columns 
arc so decorated. These sculptures 
vu>r funnel ly stained with different 
colours, and part of them is still in a 
good state of preset v at ion It was 
thus, undoubtedly, tin* Egyptians te 
corded their lcmurkablc cu nts these 
impressions weiy their sacred language, 
the walls were their books. On these 
monuments w ere found two inscriptions, 
which led several poisons to attribute 
them to the Greeks oi the Koreans. 

The Gothic architecture, the elevated 
vaults arched on the outside, and the 
shape of the columns, resemble the 
Roman and the Grecian, rather than 
the Egyptian edifices. As the Greeks 
were unacquainted with bieroglyphical 
symbols, how could they have covered 
thousands of square feet of surface at 
an enormous expense 5 The whole of 
the edifice is constructed of a flue and 
compact freestone, and has survived 
the lapse of ages. The Zodiacs, of 
which we are treating, do not resemble 
the modern. The Egyptian Virgo has 
no wings; it is a female figure, hold- 
ing an ear of corn iu her hand, the pre- 
sage ot harvest. 

The Sagittarius of *tfte <2i*«teks is not 
winged, neither has it ; and 

the Bull is without the, posterior part 
of the body, &c. It is possible to 
be deceived ; no one ot its parts bears 
the. Imprceiion of the Grecian chissel. 
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The whole forum a mass of architec- 
ture made Jo fiiuinph over time; and 
while the.se ancient monuments still 
exist, those built since the time of 
Alexander arc buned in the dust.— 
Besides, how aro we to believe in the 
non-existence of these superb edifices, 
which Norodoms represents as very 
ancient even in his time’ And is it 
possible that, unknown to the universe, 
a vanquished nation should receive from 
its conquerors, ‘without their having 
deigned to speak of them, monuments, 
that in splendour uud extent surpass 
all that is most admirable elsewhere ’ 
The two inset iptions do not piove, that 
we arc indebted to the Grecians and 
Romans for these temples; they are, 
simply, the dedications of flattery to 
formidable enslavers. What would be 
said in future ages to the men, who 
should affirm against historical evi- 
dence, that Napoleon constructed the 
Louvre, grounding his bebrf on the 
cyphers that a»e engiaved on every 
parr of the palace ’ 

But this too seriously discussing 
an opinion, that does not hear even the 
appearance o( truth; and which, after 
all, df eides nothing, with regard to the 
antiquity ol the Egyptians. But sup- 
posing this Zodiac to have boon iu 
vented by them, and aficiwuids imi- 
tated by the Greeks, of which the 
spheres of Eudoxus and Eratosthenes 
are examples, still the glory ef the 
invention must be conceded to the 
Egyptians, and tin* distant period to 
which we are compelled to recur, iu 
ordir to iiueijmet the astronomical 
facts they rejnesout, is an additional 
proof of iho'.r high antiquity. 

The whole of the buildings consist 
of several interior halls A staircase, 
that is impassable on account of the 
fallen rubbish, leads to the terrace, on 
which has been built, by tie* Arabs, 
a village, consisting of a tew miserable 
huts ; the terrace can only hr ascended 
by means of a steep eminence, com- 
posed ot hoaped-up lubbish. The vil- 
lage was built iu this asylum, because 
the horses of the Bedouins cannot climb 
the dangerous path. 

One of the Zodiacs is placed beneath 
the portico. It is carved on the sides 
of the ceiling; six of the signs com- 
mencing with the Lion, are on afflict, 
and appear retiring from the temple; 
while the other six, on a parallel ffllet, 
seem entering; so that these twelve 
signs, in the order they are repre- 
sented on the Zodiac, and a crowd of 
other emblematic devices that are mixed 
with them, form a grand procession. We 
are indebted to Mr. Courier for an ingeni- 


ous remark, which serves l<> explain the 
whole scene, which .represents the ap- 
pearance of the heav ens at the heliacal 
rising ol Sirius, the Sun being in i\k* 
Constellation of Cancer. The symboli- 
cal figures are evidently intended to 
represent the characteristic epoch of 
the inundation of the Nile ; this phono 

« enon, which occur* annually, shortly 
ter the Summer Solstice, is the cause 
of the great fecundity of the soil ; ia 
every age, the inhabitants have cele- 
brated its return by festivities; and it 
is one of the events represented by the 
Zodiac. 

On the terrace of tlic temple is a 
pavillion, with three divisions: the 
first is without a roof, and leads into 
the second, which has two windows, 
and thence into the third, which re- 
ceives light from the door ouiy; all 
the walls are covered with beautifully 
carved figures; the painting has yielded 
to the influence ot time, or has been 
destroyed by the smoke of the flambeaus 
used by travellers in their researches. 
It is iu the middle division that the 
Circular Zodiac is situated. The ceil- 
iug of this hall is divided into two 
equal parts, by a figure, carved in 
a kind of cylindrical niche, and its feet 
are in the very finest style of sculpture. 
Along each side i uns a border of hiero- 
glyphics; and m the left space is the 
Zodiac we are going to describe, — an 
Engraving of which we have inserted 
iu the pi t sent Number. 

A lie dalliou, covered with sculpture, 
issuppotted by twelve figures, each iu 
the altitude mo-.( appiopriate to the 
actio. t repre- 1 sited , a eiret.hir hand or 
border, on winch h : erog lyphics are 
engraved, entirdy surrounds the me- 
dallion ; on its circumference, is a row , 
ot figures, with their heads turned 
towards the centre' ; they are all of 
the same height, and form a circular 
piocession, about five feet in diameter, 
in the interior of this circle are a great 
number of symbolical devices, the 
greater portion of which are represen- 
tations of the Constellations, the most 
conspicuous being the twelve signs of 
the Zodiac, with precisely the satue 
forms and attributes as they are repre- 
sented on the Great Zodiac l>f the Poli- 
tico. And as the ranging them in 
a circle would prevent the possibility 
of distinguishing which of the signs 
took the lead, the artist, in order to 
shew that the Lion is the conductor or 
chief of the procession, has turned the 
figures of the Twins and ofCaucer, that 
bring up the rear, so as to draw them 
nearer the centre. Thus, the cm ve ot 
the twelve Constellations is very nearly 
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spiral, with a single revolution, and the 
Cancer and the Lion arc placed on the 
same radius of this circumference. 

It is obvious, that the signs of the 
Zodiac in this representation arc in- 
tended as a lac-simile of those carved 
on the sides of the portico; it is, also, 
a procession, in which each figure 
faces the hack of the preceding; an^ 
this order is equally observed with tl™ 
unknown figures that arc on thc/odiac. 
They are so placed, that the Sun per- 
forms his revolution, commencing with 
the Lion, and terminating with the 
Cancer. 

In the two Zodiacs of Dendera, the 
Constellations do not bear any rela- 
tion to the size and distance observed 
in the celestial hemisphere. It is evi- 
dent, that the astroDomi&il figures, 
here represented, are iio,t intended for 
images of the heavens - the Circular 
Zodiac is not a planisphere, though 
that name has been frequently given to 
it. Hut it is not the less certain, that 
the subjects transmitted to posterity, 
by the aid of the ehissej, arc astrono- 
mical, and that the Zodiacal Constella- 
tions ure of Egyptian invention : and 
that, at Dendera, the Lion is the sign 
that in ancient times presided in the 
heavens at the commencement of the 
inundation of the Mle. Among the 
twelve large figures, that appear to 
sustain the Zodiac on the outside of 
the medallion, are two emblems, that 
greatly assimilate to the beams of a 
balance. They are placed at the oppo- 
site extremities of a diameter, that pass 
from the Scorpion to tin* Bull. These 
emblems are evidently intended to in- 
dicate the two signs of the Equinox. 
In the same contour there are two 
thieroglyphical devices, also, opposite 
fo each other, that [square with a 
diameter extending from the Lion to 
the Water-bearer, which were then the 
Solstitical signs. These four emblems 
are the only ones carved in the spaces 
left between the twelve large figures. 
The position in which they are placed is 
too remarkable <o leave a doubt, as to 
the intention of the artist, which was 
to indicate the Solstices and the Equi- 
noxes. Though the medal lion is not 
a planisphere, all the signs, that cha- 
racterise the state of the heavens at 
.Jthe period it was constructed,* are there 
assembled. 

It was exceedingly difficult to copy 
on the spot the multitude of figures 
represented in these two compart- 
tuents. To say nothing of the danger 
of the enterprise, it was necessary to 
remain in a Very irksome position, to 
observe carefully all the proportions of 
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size and distance between unintelligible 
and fantastical figures, and to work only 
during those hours, that a proper light 
was thrown upon the sculpture. We 
ought not, therefore, to reproach M. J\L 
Dcnon and Hamilton with the frequent 
misrepresentations found in their co- 
pies; but we must pay our tribute o{ 
applause to M. M. Jollois amt Devil- 
liers, whose designs were executed with 
extreme fidelity, which is the more 
praiseworthy, because, while they were 
occupied in this dangerous undertaking, 
they could have no idea, that France 
would one day possess these very Zo- 
diacs, and that t heir w-orks would be 
tried by so rigorous a test. 

The antiquity of this monument, or 
rather of the time to which we must 
refer to find that state of the heavens 
represented in these works, is veiv 
easily ascertained. We know that the 
changes produced in the celestial ap- 
pearances of the heliacal risings o! 
Sirius are the elfects of the precession 
of the equinoxes. Wo must go back, 
at least eight handled years, perhaps 
more, before our era, to find the celes- 
tial phenomena represented in those 
monuments. We are lt d by these ob- 
servations to a most icmaikablo histo- 
rical fact ; that Fgypt, thirty centuries 
ago, was in the very highest state of 
prosperity, and that the arts and sci- 
ences were tlie»v cultivated with the 
greatest success. But the temples ol 
Lsiie prove a still greater antiquity. 

The circular Zodiac of Dendera is, 
as has been before mentioned, carved in 
a kind of compact fi cost one, the ciel- 
ing of the hull is composed of three 
great stones, so admirably cemented 
together, that the places where they 
were joined were not discovered until 
measures were commenced to remove 
them. One of these stones bears al- 
most the whole of the zodiacal medal- 
lion, besides eight of the twelve large 
figures which seem to support it : the 
whole forms a long square, about twelve 
feet in length, and six in breadth ; the 
second stone, which occupies the mid- 
dle of the deling, is of finer and more 
dense free-stone, it contains the re- 
mainder of the Zodiac and the four 
other large figures that sustain that 
part, the grain of the. stone being 
closer, the sculpture is more delicate 
and better preserved. The same stone, 
when it formed part of the deling-, 
contained also the beautiful figure of 
Isis, that reaches along the small axis 
of the hall, and a part of the hierogly- 
phical figures of the remainder of the 
deling that is covered by the third 
stone. These three stones are of very 
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nearly the same dimensions, three feet 
in thickness, and each of them weigh- 
ing about forty thousand pounds weight. 
France is actually in possession of the 
first, and part of the second stone, con- 
taining al! the Zodiac, the twelve large 
flames that appear to attach it to the 
rioling, and the hieroglyphics that be- 
long to ihem. 

[VI Lelorrain furnished by M Saulniet* 
with saws and other engines and instru- 
ments, made at Paris* expressly tor the 
occasion, was employed by him to con- 
Vey the circular Zodiac, as uninjured as 
possible, from Egypt into France, his 
1 ‘tiers of recommendation procured him 
an introduction to the Pacha, ft oni w hom 
he obtained a firman, and commenced 
liis unde rtakiug with the utmost ardour, 
lie laboured to reduce the thickness of 
t lie stones by about a foot, and sawed 
off the piece he wished to possess by 
sacrificing some ornaments of very lit- 
tle impot lance. He had intended to 
possess himself of the whole of the 
ending, but the tour of tailing in his 
principal object, if he attempted the 
execution ol so grand a pi eject, led 
him to secure the Zodiac: his prey 
would certainly have escaped him, but 
for tins pieeuutmn. An attempt to 
convey it from the terrace of the tem- 
ple by means of the stair-case, which 
was rendered impassable by the fallen 
rubbish, would huve been useless j M. 
Lelorrain thcrefoie caused it to bo 
drawn on a machine down a steep de- 
clivity, which is used instead of a road 
to i each the terrace. The larger stone 
of the two is about eight feet long-, 
and six wide; the other is only half 
the width, but about the sumq length. 
The whole is about six thousand pounds 
weight. 

Mr. Salt, the English Consul-general 
in Egypt, who conceived that he alone 
had a right to any part of the monu- 
ments at Dendera, made use of his di- 
plomatic authority , to seize the prize, 
that had nearly cost ft! . Lelorrain bis 
Jite ; for his health had beeu unequal 
to the heat of the season and the labour 
necessary to ensure the success of his 
enterprize. The Pacha of Egypt was 
constituted judge of the dispute by the 
complaining parties, and he decided in 
M. Lelorrain’** favour. The Pacha 
was astonished that Europeans should 
so warmly dispute for that which is a 
matter of perfect indifference to the 
inhabitants of Egypt, and he declared, 
laughingly, that if the stones of his 
country were often to cause such high 
disputes, he must beg of the Porte to 
send him an assistant to terminate them. 
It is very . probable that M. Lelorrain 


would have totally failed in his under- 
taking had he persisted in his at tom i* 
of carrying away the wliolc eielin;.*. 
While he was at work an Anglo-Ame- 
rican Envoy arrived at the temple as a 
virtuoso; M. Lelorrain naturally pro. 
su med that this person would not fail 
to speak of what he had seen on his 
arrival at Cairo, and this intimation 
would have proved a great impediment 
to his success. He therefore only se- 
cured the Zodiac, and the event justi- 
fb’d his caution. The remainder of the 
eieling might surely be obtained; and 
as .the King of France has purchased 
this interesting remain of antiquity, 
and has placed it in the Louvre, where 
it is fixed for the benefit of the public, 
surely he wall not fail to possess him- 
self of every thing appertaining to this 
.extraordinary specimen of the prospe- 
rity of ancient Egypt. 

The Temple of I lcndcra was also vi- 
sited by that euterprizing traveller, JVL 
llelzoni, and we will give his interest- 
ing account in his own vvoids. 

“On the ISth July, 1K1 G,uI night, we 
arrived at Dendera. 

“ On the lyth, early in the morning, 
my curiosity was at a high pileh, the 
noted temple of Tentyra being the only 
thought 1 had in my head. Accord- 
ingly we set off on asses, as usual, and 
proceeded to the ruins, nearly two miles 
tiom the Nile. Little could be seen of 
the temple, till we came near to it, as , 
it is sun ou tided by high mounds of 
rubbish of the old Tentyra. On our 
arriving before it, l was lor some lime 
at a loss to know wheie I should begin 
my examination. The numerous objects 
before me, all equally attractive, left 
me for a while in a state of sus- 
pense and astonishment. The enormous 
masses of stone employed in the edifice 
are so well disposed, that the eye dis- 
covers the most just proportion every 
where. The majestic appearance of 
its construction, the variety of its 
ornaments, and, above all, the singu- 
larity of its preservation, had such an 
effect on me, that 1 seated myself on 
the ground, and for a considerable 
time was lost in admiration. It is the 
first Egyptian temple the traveller sees 
on ascending the Nile, and it is cer- 
tainly the most magnificent. H has an 
advantage over most otheis*, from the 
good state of preservation it is in, 

“ This is the cabinet of the Egyptian 
arts, the product ©t study for many 
centuries, and it was here that Dcuon 
thought himself in the sanctuary of 
the arts and sciences. The front is 
adorned with a beautiful cornice, and 
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a frieze covered with figures and hiero- 
glyphics ; over I lie centre of which the 
winged globe is predominant, and the 
two sides are embellished with com- 
partmenK of sat n flees and ofleiiiigs. 
The columns that form the portico are 
twenty-four in number, divided into 
four rows, including those in the front.' 
On entering the gate the scene change^, 
and requires more minute observation. 
The quadrangular form of the capitals 
first strik.es the eye. At each side of 
the square there is a colossal head of 
the goddess Isis with cows" ears. There 
is not one of these heads but is much 
mutilated, particularly those on the 
columns in the front of the temple 
facing the outside* but not withstand- 
ing this disadvantage, and the flatness 
of their form, there is a simplicity in 
their countenance that approaches to 
a smile. The shafts of the columns 
are covered with hieroglyphics and 
figures, which arc in basso relievo, as 
are all the figures in the front and 
lateral walls. The front of the door- 
way, which is in a straight line with 
the entrance and the sanctuary, is 
richly adorned with figures of smaller 
size than the rest of the portico. The 
ceiling contains the Zodiac, inclosed by 
two long female figures, which extend 
from one side to the other of it. The 
walls are divided into several square 
compartments, each containing figures 
repiesenting deities and priests in the 
act of o fieri or immolating a ictiins. 
On ail the wails, columns, ceiling, or 
architraves, there is no where a space 
of two feet, that is not covered with 
some figures of human beings, animals, 
plants, emblems ot ugricultmc or of 
religious ceremony. Wherever the 
eyes turn, when ver' the attention is 
fixed, every thing inspires respect and 
venerarion, heightened* by the solitary 
situation of this temple, which adds to 
the attraction of these splendid re- 
cesses. The inner apartments are much 
the sank* as the portico, all covered with 
tigtives in basso telievo, to which t,he 
light enters through small holes in the 
walls : the sanctuary itself is quite dark, 
la the corner of it 1 found the door, 
which leads to the roof by a staircase, 
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the walls of ’Which are also covered 
with figures in basso relievo. On the 
top of the temple the Arabs had built 
a village, 1 suppose to b3 the more 
elevated, and exposed to the air ; hut 
it is all in rums, as no one now lives 
there. From the top 1 descended info 
some apartments on the east side of the 
temple. There 1 sawdhe famous Zodiac- 
on the ceiling. The circular form of 
this Zodiac led me to suppose, in some 
measure, that this temple was built at 
a later period than the rest, as nothing 
like it is seen any where else. In the 
front of t lie edifice there is a propj- 
Jo'on, not inferior to the woiks in the 
temple; and, though paiily fallen, it 
still shows its ancient grandeur. Ou 
the left, going from the poitieo, then 
is a small temple surrounded by co- 
lumns. In the inside is a figure of 
Isis sitting with Orus in hei lap, 
and other female figures, each with 
a child in her arms, are observable. 
The capitals of the columns aie adorned 
with thefiguie of Typhou. The gulleiy 
or portico, that surrounds the temple, 
is filled up with lubbish to a great 
height, and walls of unhurnl bricks 
have been raised from one. column to 
another. Farther on, in a right lino 
with the propykeou, arc the remains of 
an hypathra! temple, which form a 
square of twelve columns, connected 
■with each other by a wall, except at 
the door-way, winch fronts t Vie pro- 
pyljvon. The eastern wall of the great 
temple is richly adorned with figures 
in icfeirato ; they aie pej leetly 

finished . tin* female figures are anmit 
four feet high, disposed in dilieient 
compartments. Behind the leiuple is 
a small Fgyplian building, quite de- 
tached from the large edifice ; and 
from its construction I would venture 
to say, that it was the habitation of the 
priests. At some distance from thg 
great temple are the foundations of 
another, not so large as the first. The 
propyheou is still standing iu good 
preservation. My principal object did 
not permit me to stay here any longer; 
but 1 do not know that I ever quitted 
a place with so much regret and so 
much wish to remain ” 
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Hi* loir ' J (hs Revolution^ Src . — 
History of flic* Revolutions and Wars 
of dmri 1 , fromOyrus to tin* Succcs- 
sors of Alexander. Ey M. do la 
Grave. Svo. pp. 414. 7*« •»<!. 

The author intends, in a work of 
three volumes, of which the first is 
before us, to comprehend a period of 
time including three ceutunes, which 
he consider*., ami with reason, to be 
most abounding in extraordinuryeveuts. 
Ilis first volume relates the exploits 
of'C’vtus, the w.us of the Greeks with 
the Persians, and the celebrated bat- 
tles of MaiaMion, Thermopylae*, Sal a- 
fnis, and Piafu'u. These events acquire 
additional spit it and inteiest when de- 
senbed by a man who is himself well 
initiated in all tin* arts of war, l*«»r he 
most neressaiily be the better judge of 
ti-v* detail of expeditions and battles 

The sty le of the history of the 1\(- 
i n f ntian\ tjo fit (iu'te is equally simple 
and n. tinsel; tiie author’s relleetious 
ate u >1 nuntcitms, but they are clever, 
just, and * xpiossed in a tone of mode- 
ration , and he usually avoids ail uu- 
liceessatv discussjou. The subject he 
<n*at> of is i : ch in interesting tacts, 
which cannot he condensed into three 
volumes w ithout brevity. Ip a preli- 
minary discourse, placed at the corn- 
meueemeMt, he gives a rapid sketch of 
the contents of the three volumes. 
We give an extract of the a ut hoi's 
dcseiiptjon of Alexander, and this will 
so flice fo give an idea of his general 
sly fe and opinions. 

“ There is a certain set of men who, 
affecting to think little of high mound- 
ing name's, delight in lessening and 
degrading the genius of Alexander, 
aud in describing him as an adventur- 
ous and cruel conqueror, worthy only 
of contempt and horror. 

On the other hand, there are many, 
whose opinions are of infinitely greater 
weight, who agiee with the ancients 
in wondering how,- at au age wlu a the 
powers of mind are scarcely unfolded 
in other rnori, his principles were fixed 
and his judgment accurate: they are 
agreed that, whether in council or in 
the midst of peril, he in an instant de- 
cided, aud decided rightly ; that his 
combinations, however hastily formed, 
however vast and daring, were yet al- 
ways the best to be pursued in similar 
circumstances, and the most likely to 
insure success; and that he excelled 
in the grandeur of his designs and the 


rapidity of his exploits ; that he was 
without an equal in noble sentiments, 
in courage, and in renown. 

u Tradition attests to this day, that, 
on the bordets of the Nile, the Euphra- 
tes, and the lndu>, and throughout 
Asia, his march has left recollections 
equally honourable to himself, and ad- 
vantageous to the respective countries 
— there, as elsewhere, his name is 
coupled only with valour and heroism. 
Assuredly no one pretends to apprpvO 
the spirit of conquest and its deplora- 
ble consequent es, or praise an insatia- 
ble ambition, or excuse a guilty excess ; 
but if Alexander had been faultless in 
these particuUts, he would have been 
a god, not a man.” 

The military career ot the Macedo- 
nian chief ha- pcrhqjw a little dazzled 
our author ; his work, therefore, is not 
to be read without caution. Nothing 
is more pernicious to youth than that 
blind devotion \vhi< h is generally paid 
to the heroes of antiquity duiing their 
clussie.il education, lal-c ideas of vir- 
tue and justice au* imperceptibly incul- 
cated by the admiration of false models 
of excellence; and so thoiougbly lias 
the page of ancient history been per- 
verted to serve the purposes of ancient- 
ly existing power, that perhaps no real 
benefit can be derived from it, unless 
we are content to lead the greater part 
of it as a work of imagination. This 
observation particularly applies to the 
History of Alexander the Great, as re- 
lated in the entertaining fitnname of 
“ Quintus C'mtiuh.' 1 lias the character 
of Nero ever been set in its true light ? 
Are w'e quite sure that he was that 
monster of iniquity as described by the . 
venal peus of party 1 or rather, could 
w r c not, even from these very histones, 
produce evidence (sufficient to prove, 
that in many respects he wa« vastly 
superior, and in no respect inferior to 
many of the Roman emperors who suc- 
ceeded him. This opinion may appear 
novel, but neither Lord Bolingbroke 
uor Sir Walter Raleigh would call it 
unworthy of grave consideration. 

Lettre.s stir le Hosphorc, fyv, — Let- 
ters on the Bosphorus ; or, Travels 
into different Barts of the East, 
during tin* Years 1810 and 1819. 

9 vo. 9s. Od. 

These Letters, which are anonymous, 
appear to have been wiitteu by a I »dy 
of distinction, who accompanied the 
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wife of the French Ambassador to Con- 
stantinople. They have, in a groat 
measure, the peculiar charm, which so 
eminently distinguishes the letters of 
"Lady !\T. YV. Monlaquc. Arrived at 
the place where Jlion stood, the author 
thus speaks : — 

« Will you now accompany us to the 
sacred ground we are going to travel 
ovei ’ Take with you Homer ; follow 
him in his poetry, in his exquisite and 
accurate descriptions, and your heart 
will beat like otir’s, at the aspect of 
these noble ruins, and your imagina- 
tion will restore to these desolate shores 
the superb palaces which embellished 
them, and the demi - gods who made 
them illustrious. The most ordinary 
object acquires interest in this place, 
whc*rc every thing breathes love, glory, 
and poetry. This stone, perhaps, has 
been wetted with the tears of Andro- 
mache ; here repyso the ashes of Dio- 
mede; farther on, Old Priam embraced 
with his trembling hands the knees of 
the implacable Achilles. M. do Cha- 
teaubriand, during his stay at Tunis, 
heard the sound of a French violin 
boating over the ashes of Dido and the 
ruins of Carthage. I am witness, now, 
of the giddy gaity of some young offi- 
cers, on the ruius of Jlion. — The Am- 
bassadress and myself, mounted ou a 
carriage, resembling the cars of the 
Ancients, the wheels of which, are 
plain boards, without spokes. This 
carnage is ihawn by two oxen, that, 
iu swiftness, maleveti horses. A feel- 
ing of admiration filled our minds at 
going out of the village of Yeni-Kcny, 
when the plain of Troy ottered itself (o 
our eyes, anxious to see the theatre 
of so many battles, the history of 
Which three thousand years has not 
effaced. We saw the canal, made by 
the orders of Assan-Pacha, then Capi- 
tan-Pacha. We passed by the country- 
house inhabited by this Pacha, whose 
father, wishing to try the courage of 
M. Choisoud-Gouffier, the then French 
Ambassador, caused a .tame lion to 
appear suddenly before him. The Am- 
bassador, without betraying the least 
fettr, coldly regarded the enormous 
beast, and said to his host, ‘ You have 
a beautiful animal there.’ The Pacha 
could not help exclaiming, ‘The French 
arc brave.’ ” 

Tlie author of these Letters has con- 
tracted several charming descriptions, 
with anecdotes upon the Plague; on 
this subject and says »“ Here, we had 
tho Hud onmiction, that the plague is, 
indeed, a terrible scourge .-—A very 
handsome young man, nephew of the 
* Neapolitan Minister, who was travel- 


ling, in consequence of having com- 
mitted some political fault's, died yes- 
terday of this fatal malady. Some 
think he caught it in a Turkish hath, 
which he went into without taking* 
auy precaution ; others say, he caught 
it at the house of a Jewess, which he 
often visited. What renders this last 
supposition more probable is, that water 
is a powerful preservative against the 
plague. On returning from this wo- 
man, he felt the most acute pain, which 
soon brought him to the grave. When 
M. Choiseuil-GoufHer was Ambassador, 
a young man attached to the embassy 
met his death from a bunch of flowers, 
sent to him by a beautiful Jewess.” 
“ Can we think of danger,” says the 
author, “ when we love v ” He inhaled 
the perfume of those flowers with de- 
light ; the unfortunate man was far 
from foreseeing, that his fate was en- 
closed in the calix of a rose. “ The 
plague,” observes the author, “ is still 
more dreadful, as the sufferer must die 
without those consolations that gene- 
rally soften the last moments of exist- 
ence ; no friend is there to close the 
languid eyes; the tender mother can- 
not receive the last sigh of her beloved 
child. Delivered over to mercenary 
hands, the victim of this horrible dis- 
order is transported to a hospital, where 
death brandishes his menacing scythe; 
Religion alone, celestial maid l superior 
to every fear, watches at the fool of the 
death-bed, with treasures of charity and 
ineffable consolations, wlw it every other 
earthly feeling is extinct.” 

Otii friorui a Venezia. — Eight 
Days at Venice. By Antonio Quadri. 
12mo. 

This work is intended as a guide to 
foreigners who visit Venice. The au- 
thor with infinite precision and method 
points out every object that merits 
the stranger’s attention. The work is 
divided into two parts. In the first 
is described ail that is remarkable in 
this aucieut and unhappy city; the 
second, contains an abridged history 
of Venice. Each pait contains £»ight 
divisions, which the author calls days 
in the first part, and epochs in the 
second. It is impossible to read this 
work, without experiencing a feeling 
of horror and compassion in compar- 
ing the ancient state of this republic 
with* its present degraded condition. 
It' would be. useful and interesting, if 
every principal town in Italy possessed 
a similar work, which, hi pointing out 
to foreigners every tcinarkable object, 
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would at the same time remind the 
inhabitants of the liberties they for- 
merly enjoyed. Comparisons thus 
drawn could not fail of being useful 
and instructive, and in the end might 
lead to a better state of things. 

Sri Mcsi, <$v. — Six months in 
Spain ; in Letters* from (liuseppe 
Peceliio, to Lady (L O. Madrid. 

These letters treat of the actual con- 
dition of Spain, at least such us it ap- 
pears to an emigrant Italian, who tia- 
v els ail over the kingdom, and who is 
grateful for the hospitality he receives 
and is an attentive observer of the man- 
ner- and condition of the people. The 
principles of the new government, the 
present public administration, the cha- 
racter, manners and prejudices of Span- 
iards, the interest direct and indirect 
that they take in the general constitu- 
tion, and still mo**e in the independence 
of tiie nation, uud even a certain ex - 
cc.s s' of confidence in their own steugth 
and 1 esources, which might expose them 
to dangers they affect to despise ; in a 
word, eveiy thing that relates to the 
grand interests of the nation is des- 
cribed svuh equal spirit and truth. The 
author in Ins last letter says, 44 The 
Spaniaids arc ignorant, they do not 
know that the sound of bells attracts 
lightning, they do not understand the 
use ot the thermometer and the baro- 
meter, nor the utility of vaccination 
& c." They possess, nevertheless, suffi- 
cient good sense and discrimination 
to discern that a government, however 
imperfect and irregular, is preferable 
to the yoke of a foreigner, and that 
civil war is the most dreadful evil as 
well us the worst of crimes, unless 
waged for the purposes of ensuring 
general prosperity, and consolidating 
public liberty ! 

Lettrcs ec rites d' Italic, in 1812 
and 1813, to Mr. Charles Pictet. 
By F. L. Chateauvieux. 

The author treats of Italy piinci- 
pally in an agricultural sense. He 
compares the condition and present 
state of agriculture beyond the Alps, 
with that of Switzerland, France, and 
other European countries. Those per- 
sons, who study the science of natural 
philosophy, will read with pleasure 
and interest the description ot several 
large farms in Piedmont, Lombardy, 
and several other provinces of Italy. 
Though agriculture appears to have 
l^wr. Mug. Yol. 82," 


been the principle incentive to M. 
Chafeauvieux’s journey, he* has not 
forgotten to make frequent mention of 
the antiquities and mauuers of the 
country. Wc think the perusal of this 
work absolutely essential to those who 
wish to be thoroughly acquainted with 
the present state of Italy. 

Poe me Lyriqur sur la Mart dc 
Napoleon . — A Lyric Poem on the 
Death of Napoleon. Bv Pierre Le- 
brun. Svo. Paris. 

He, who for five and twenty years 
held the dcstiuies of Europe in his 
hands, exists no more ; his life now be- 
longs to history. But how difficult is 
it, while the fame of his elevation and 
the remembrance ot his tall are yet 
fresh in the memory of man, and while 
his astonishing influence yet exists, to 
judge this extraordinary being, and to 
venture either upon praise or blame ! 
Such, however, is not the intention of 
M. Lebrun. “ l wrote these verses," 
says he in his preface, u because 1 
could not resist the impulse; I have 
written them iu solitude, in the country, 
the instant that the surprising news 
reached me ; 1 neither chose nor medi- 
tated on my subject, I felt touched, 
my emotiou was expressed in verse, 
ami thus my poem was written " In 
touching on this subject, the author 
has sought neither to awaken dangerous 
remembrances nor to nourish culpable 
hopes; nor lias lie, while the earth is yet 
fresh that covers the tomb of the hero of 
Marengo, dared to add liis reproaches to 
those of men, who, by their perfidious 
counsels and slavish adulation, contri- 
buted greatly to his fall. But the fad 
of a soldier, iu an age of civilization, 
conquering and obtaining one of the 
finest nations in thcwoild, and then 
proving by his fall, that 4< vaulting 
ambition oft o’er leaps itself,” his dying 
on an isolated rock apparently forgot- 
ten equally by his friends and enemies, 
an astonishing contrast of the highest 
elevation and the most dreadful rev erse, 
are subjects well calculated to excite the 
imagination of the poet. M. Lebrun has 
yielded to an involuntary enthusiasm, 
and he found in his subject the most 
eloquent inspirations. This poem is 
well worthy of perusal, and the versi- 
fication is beautiful. The author with 
laudable gratitude, from the recollec- 
tions of his youth, has related some 
particulars of a brighter hue, which 
form a kind of episode in his pt mi. 
Perhaps he may be said to have pub- 
9 11 
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fished his poem with too much prdbipi- 
tatiou, gome few faiths and inequalities 
might certainly be objected to which 
he might easily have avoided. It would 
be sufficient to name them, but our li- 
mi<a will not permit us to eplcr into 
details. 

Relation drs flvenemenSi fyc. — Nar- 
rative of Military and Political 
Events that occurred ‘at Naples in 
KS2Q and 1821 ; addressed to His 
Majesty the King of the two Sici- 
lies. By General William Pipe. 
Paris, 1822. 

This narrative is written with infinite 
moderation. It contains remarks and 
explanations of the conduct of the 
Neapolitans in general, and of the au- 
thor in particular, during that epoch. 
A supplement is added, containing a 
number of official documents, the 
greater part unpublished, which serve 
to verify the history of the times. The 
author is very patriotic and zealous in 
his endeavours to defend his follow 
country men from the reproaches be- 
stowed on them in consequence of the 
late events. 

Ln Sea n d ina vie veng ce, fyc . — Scan- 
dinavia. \ indicated from the Charge 
ol having produced the Barbarians 
who destroyed the Homan Empire. 
By J. Graherg de ifemso, 8vo. pp. 
2oO. Stockholm, 1822. 

i hr learned author of this work was 
employed in a diplomatic situation for 
several years on the coast of Africa, 
and it was during this voluntary aud 
patriotic exile that his thoughts and 
labours were incessantly directed lo- 


[Nov* 

wards the Scandinavian kingdoms ; the 
more especially as they were his birth* 
place. The preface is dedicated to M. 
de Wetterstedt, and is dated from Tan* 
giers, Feb. 15, 1821. 

M. Grab erg wishes to prove that the 
people of Scandinavia, whom we have 
been so long accustomed to consider 
as barbarians from the assertions of 
historians, were really possessed of a 
very high degree of civilization at the 
period of the fall of the Roman empire. 
This civilization, as our author has it, 
though extremely different from that 
of the Greeks and Romans, was yet 
equally apparent aud infinitely more 
calculated to polish the public man- 
ners. lu the second place, M.Graberg 
asserts, and we lmve no doubi proves 
by historical testimony, and in fact by 
the nature of things, that it was wot 
from* Scandinavia, but from Asia, that 
emanated that host of barbarians who 
deluged the civilized countries of Eu- 
rope, and who, in the end, caused the 
destruction of the Roman empire. It 
is impossible here to give an analysis 
of the very learned researc hes of M. 
Grnbcrg. It will be sufficient to say, 
that be presents some of the most im- 
portant facts of the middle ages in a 
now point of view, and that he eluci- 
dates the primitive history of all the 
northern nations of Europe. The au- 
thor does not, as is usually the case in 
works of credit inu, indicate his autho- 
rities by notes placed at the bottom of 
the pages, hut by giving a list of the 
authors cited, and the simple inspec- 
tion of this list is alone sufficient to 
prove bis vast reading concerning the 
antiquities of the north, which cannot but 
be read with a feeling of deep interest. 
M. Graberg writes French with clear- 
ness and precision, though he occasion- 
ally uses a mode of discussion that has 
falleu into disuse with regard to scien- 
tific works. 
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AMEIUCA. 

An able mechanic at New York, 
named Isaac Jennings, has invented a 
new fire-arm : it is a gun barrel, mount- 
ed in the ordinary manner, capable of 
containing twenty charges at one time. 
Each discharge may be made ut dis- 
cretion, and if necessary they may 
succeed each other every two seconds, 
The necessary machinery may be ap- 
plied to guns in common use, hod even * 
pistols, which tuay be made to dis- ' 
charge twelve times without any other 


inconvenience than an additional weight 
of five or six ounces. A soldier thus 
armed may make twelve or fifteen dis- 
charges on the enemy at the commence- 
ment of an engagement, and his mus- 
ket differs from those in common use 
only because it does not require prim- 
ing. Cavalry,* Jjfcing provided with 
pistols of this' description, can make 
head against the infantry much longer 
than they have been hitherto able to 
do. This fire-arm is not less useful 
in ships, wtien boarded by an **aemy‘j 
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and it lias been examined by many 
military and naval characters, and ge- 
nerally approved : its use is acknow- 
ledged to be free from all danger. 

ASIA. 

On the HUli of Sept. 1821, a ship 
from the Sandwich Islands entered the 
port of St. Peter and St. Paul. The 
captain, by an express order of his 
sovereign, entertain'd the governor 
and his staff. Presents were exchang- 
ed on both sides; two rein deer, male 
and female, and one young bear, were 
sent as presents to the king of the 
Sandwich Islands. The Captain re- 
ceived one of the most beautiful cows 
of this country for his own use. On 
his departure, the 18th of December, 
the vessel gave a salute by a discharge 
of all Imr artillery: she was well equip- 
ped, the crew were cutirely composed 
of natives of the Sandwich Islands, and 
were good humoured and great favour- 
ites with the Kamtchutkuns. Their 
clothing is not yet very uniform, one 
wears a sailor’s jacket, another a lroek 
coat, and others a silk coat, but with- 
out any stockings; and few of them 
had any shoes. 

PERSIA. 

Mirza Diinffar, a young Persian, 
published at 5’auris, Inst year, a hand- 
some edition of G'nlisfan de Sandy, the 
types, which are small and elegantly 
formed, were cut by himself. 

181, AND OF 1IAYT1. 

The Telegraph being the only jour- 
nal in this capital, some Haytmnsimve 
thought that the actual state oi the Ke- 
public required a more extended peri- 
odical journal ; and for this purpose the y 
have united to conduct a new journal, 
under the title of Jlaytiav Propagator. 
The first number of which was to have 
been published on the first of last June. 
By the prospectus, which is composed 
with great ability in French; we find 
that the editors will insert articles ou 
politics, scieuces, literature, and the 
useful arts. 

This journal, which is to contain six- 
teen or twenty octavo pages, will ap- 
pear the first and fifteenth of every 
month. 

DENMARK. 

The lloyal Society of Science# at Co- 
penhagen have published a general 
chart of North Jutlaud ; they have not 
abated in their geographical researches, 
and as their advancement in the ’scien- 
ces has beeu very considerable since 
they undertook the Atlas of Denmark, 
the oharts which are to be published of 


Holstein will be executed according to 
the latest discoveries; and the King 
has provided for the expense of this 
national enterprise. The Chevalier 
Schumacher, to whom the execution of 
these charts is confided, is at present 
occupied in taking a mathematical sur- 
vey of Holstein and Lauenburg. 

SWEDEN. 

The publications of Swedish Botany 
ami Swedish Zoology, which wote di.v 
continued in the year 1816, are now to 
be resumed by the Academy of Scien- 
ces, at Stockholm, at the expense of 
the Government. 

SPAIN. 

A pamphlet on the private life of 
Ferdinand Vll. will shoitly be publish- 
ed at lb ad rid. 

eo vp r. 

A Turkish and an Italian press are 
being established at Alexandria, and 
also a Lyceum, under the superintend- 
ence of Nureddin Fffemli. 

PRUSSIA. 

The lovers of antiquity have to de- 
plore an irreparable loss. General 
Menu, of Minutoli, bad succeeded un- 
der the protection of Mohonied-ali-Pa- 
eha, in collecting a great number o<’ 
Egyptian antiquities ; he had them 
carefully packed up in ninety-seven 
eases, and brought thuu as far as 
Trieste, where they were re-shipped 
for Hamburgh, and ensured for the sum 
of 27,000 marcs, but tht* vessel sunk in 
a gale of wind, between Ib lrgolami 
and Cux Imven. Nome of the <«isoe, 
however, were cast ashore on the Du- 
chy of Bremen, winch the peasants 
opened. Their consternation when 
they discovered the mummies may be 
easily imagined ; they, however, veil, 
tured to give them a burial-place in 
the village church-yard, where they 
remained until the Prussian authorities 
had been informed of the circumstances 
by those of the Duchy of Bremen. 

The King of Prussia has issued an 
ordon nance, dated the Pith of April 
last, containing the following regula- 
tions:— that professors, whether civil 
or ecclesiastic, who, yielding to the 
evil influence of the times, oppose, in 
the minutest particular, the commauds 
of the King, or interfere with politics, 
will be instantly deprived of their 
functions, and banished. The parti- 
sans or propagators of democratic prin- 
ciples are to receive no employment 
or relief throughout the Prussian do- 
minions. Before, a professor can be 
admitted to a situation, he must obtain 
from the Mmiatcr of the interior au^ 
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approbation of his conduct for the last 
five years preceding ! 

RUSSIA* 

The Bible Society of St. Petersburg 
has caused to be printed and published, 
Irt the Mogul and Culmuc languages, 
the Four Evangelists with the History 
of the Holy Apostles, which will be 
followed by the whole of the New Tes- 
tament. These Editions will be dis- 
tinguished for the beauty of their type. 

The Church of Isaac at St. Peters- 
burgh, which has been raised at an 
enormous expence, and is nearly finish- 
ed, is lobe pulled down, because it docs 
not reach the idea which the Emperor 
had formed of its grandeur and mag- 
nificence. It is to be re-built, from 
a model of the Cathedral of the Virgin 
Mary, at Cussan, with much greater 
magnificence. To effect this, the plan 
has been completely changed. The 
new structure will be commenced in 
Hie ensuing Spring, provided a war 
with the Turks should not intervene. 

GERMANY* 

The Topography of Bohemia, by 
Schcller, published about thirty years 
ago, will no longer satisfy the wishes 
of the inquisitive reader, on account of 
the number of changes which have 
taken place in that kingdom. There- 
tore, Mr. Edward Ponsikl has under- 
taken a new work, under the title of 
A Statistical 7'opography of the King, 
tlom of Bohemia. The first part will 
be occupied with general matter, and 
will contain researches on the name, 
and the most ancient epochs in the 
history of Bohemia, its boundaries, 
soik, climate, and the state of the Arts. 
The author will also treat of the lan- 
guage, religion, and mauuers of the 
inhabitants \ and include memoirs of 
learned men and of artists, whose works 
arc known in Bohemia. In the second 
part, a particular description will be 
given of every city,’ village, or lord- 
ship, with their several dependencies 
enumerated aud described. This work 
of Mr. Ponsikl is looked for with great 
impatience/ 

The History of the French , by 
M. Simonde de Sismondi, has been 
translated into German, by Mr. Stecon- 
Tvuden, Professor of History. The first 
volume has already appeared, with notes 
by the Translator. 

A Society of Natural History is 
about to be formed at Friburgb ; the 
members are , to assemble every fifteen 
days, when lectures artti memoirs will 
be, delivered. This Society will par- 
ticuk^ly endeavour to derive all possi- 


ble advantages /rom the productions of 
the country. The Memoirs are to be 
published annually } and the Grand 
Duke honours this useful institution 
with his special protection. 

Hr. Dorrow, Aulic Counsellor, and a 
learned Archeologist, director of the 
administration for the preservation of 
Roman and German Antiquities, in the 
departments of the Rhine, has trans- 
ported to Bonn a very curious Basso - 
Relievo, which was found in 1811, in 
the small river, called the Jnde^ Bend, 
or Ingue , near the village of Treinz- 
Laincrsdorff (in the ancient department 
of the Roer.) This piece of sculpture 
is 4 feet 4 inches in length, 2 feet 
2 inches in height^ and 1 foot 8 inches 
thick. Whilst it stood for some time 
in the square of that village, the figures 
were considerably mutilated, by the 
mischievous wantonness of boys, and 
the affected delicacy of an old religi- 
ous prude, who actually employed a 
stone-mason to mutilate certain parts 
of the male figures. The rest were 
suffered to escape their savage fury, 
and are in good preservation. Between 
the columns a temple is seen, from 
which a female is advancing at a quick 
pace, bearing a small image of Diana 
in her hand, and on each side arc two 
naked male figures. They are armed 
with small swords, and one of them is 
carrying two darts. Behind, these 
figures a burning altar is seen, at the 
foot of which the Holocaust, or burnt 
offering, is extended. The history of 
this subject is not doubtful ; it is 
Iphigeuia of Tauris, accompanied by 
Orestes and Py lades, carrying the image 
of her goddess. Although this piece 
does not appear to be highly finished, 
yet enough remains to place the artist 
high in the estimation of the connois- 
seur. The style differs essentially from 
all the other pieces of Roman sculp- 
ture, which have been lately discovered 
in the department of the Rhine. The 
proportions of the naked figures arc 
perfect, the head of Iphigeuia is full 
of expression, and the drapery light 
and graceful. M. Dorrow has disco- 
vered, in the same river, twelve other 
pieces of sculpture, which he safely 
landed. On the bank of the same river, 
he dng up the capital of a piilar, which 
bears the marks of great antiquity.—. 
This stone does not differ in quality 
from those found in the quarries near 
Aix-la.ChapeUe. No doubt remains, 
but that the Basso-Relievo, the Capital, 
and the others yet remaining in the 
river, are only the fragments of an 
ancient temple. Rut what temple this 
Was, pr at what period it existed, re- 
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mains a question, which the German 
antiquaries have yet to solve. 

PORTUGAL. 

The State of Public Instruction is 
not so defective in this country as we 
might imagine, from the imperfect ac- 
counts of travellers. Portugal con- 
tains not less than 873 Elementary 
Schools ^ in ‘206 of which, Latin is 
taught, and in ‘21, Greek and Rhetoric ; 
in ‘27, Philosophy, Natural and Moral, 
•—At Coimbra, there is a University, 
directed by six of the Faculty, and a 
preparatory College for students. — 
The University and College together 
contain, annually, from 1280 to 1600 
students. In 1810, all these establish- 
ments were attended by 31,401 pupils. 
Resides t hose National Institutions, there 
uro several others, where yooth are 
educated for particular professions, — 
such ns the Marine aud Commercial 
Academics at Porto, which contained 
313 students, in 18‘20 ; and the Academy 
at Lisbon, iti which there were 315 
students, iu 1821. The Commercial 
Academy at Lisbon is attended an- 
nually by 150 pupils ; and the Royal 
Military Academy fo» Artillery and 
Poi (ideation by 80 pupils. The Mi- 
hr try College of Luz, near Lisbon, 
has 200 students. The Royal Mili- 
tary Schools of St. Vincent de Foan, 
at Lisbon, are attended annually by 
upwards of 200 students. In the same 
city there are, the Royal College of 
Nobles, the Royal Academy for the 
Arabian Language, the Royal School 
for Civil Architecture and Drawing, 
a Royal School for Sculpture, another 
for Engraving, an Institution for Music, 
and several other public Institutions 
of less note. Exclusive of the Profes- 
sors’ Chairs at Coimbra, Surgery is 
taught by the Royal School of Sur- 
gery, annexed to the {Jrand Hospital 
of St. Joseph, at Lisbon, and by those 
at Porto, Elvas, and Chaves. The Mi- 
litary School for Mutual Instruction, to 
which arc admitted the children of 
citizens, had 2518 scholars in 181S, 
and this number has much increased 
since. The Royal Academy of Sciences 
at Lisbon has published, annually, 
since it was founded, memoirs that are 
not less learned than useful, on every 
branch of human knowledge, which 
are printed at their own Academic 
press. The Portuguese have formed 
several literary Societies, among which 
may be noticed, The Patriotic Literary 
Society, and the Society of Encourage - 
ment, at Lisbon. The annual average 
-of hooks printed in Portugal, since 
1805 to 1819, inclusive, amount to 94. 


GREECE. 

Janina, in Albania, that now per- 
forms so distinguished a part in the 
history of Greece, and whose inha- 
bitants, to the number of 40,000, are 
eminent for their knowledge and in- 
dustry, is, at this period, possessed of 
two Schools, where the Dead Lan- 
guages are taught. The first vfas 
founded 130 years ago, by Ghioni , 
a rich merchant, who had placed a con- 
siderable sum in the bank of Venice for 
its support, but of which the French 
possessed themselves, during their oc- 
cupation of Venice. Since that period, 
this establishment has been supported 
at the expense of a Greek family, named 
Zosima, and contains more than 300 
pupils ; the other, -established within 
30 years, contains 100. These institu- 
tions possess two libraries, and a cabi- 
net of natural history. Lately the 
method of mutual instruction has been 
adopted, and several pupils have al- 
ready left these schools to finish their 
education at the German Universities. 

ITALY. 

The clergy at Rome consist of nine- 
teen cardinals, twenty-seven bishops, 
1,450 priests, 1,532 monks, 1,464 nuns, 
and 332 seminarists. The population 
of Rome, with the exception of the 
Jews, consisted, in 1821, of 146,000 
souls. The births during that year 
were 4,756, the deaths 5,415, and the 
marriages 1,265. 

A circular, issued by the Piedmon- 
tese custom houses, has placed new 
restrictions with regard to the admis- 
sion of books into Piedmont $ each list 
must be accompanied by a duplicate 
account, containing the name of the 
author, the title of the work, date of 
publication, number of the edition, the 
number of volumes oi sheets printed, 
the separate price of each work, also 
the net weight of engravings and books, 
whether stitched or bound. 

SWITZERLAND. 

The censorship at Lausanne has or- 
dered that the proprietors of reading 
rooms in that city shall not lend oat 
the works of Sir Walter Scott 1 

FRANCE. 

The equinoxial tides in the autumh 
of 1820 discovered at the mouth of 
the Saane, several coffins of gypsum, 
containing human skeletons in good 
preservation, with Roman tiles, frag- 
ments of earthen vessels, arms, and 
armour. M. Sollicoffre, inspector of 
the customs at Dieppe, has placed those 
antique fragments beyond the reach of 
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the sea, and offered to Hie academy of 
Rouen all the information respecting 
them in his power. The account that 
he received from the country people in 
the neighbourhood was, that they have 
found in their fields medals and con- 
structed fragments, which warrant the 
opinion that some city, which was vi- 
sited by the Homans, formerly existed 
on these grounds. A second discovery, 
more recently made, for which we are 
indebted to M. SoHicofl're, leaves no 
doubt that the Romans sojourned on 
the coasts of Normandy. One of 
the inhabitants of Saint Margaret’s, 
ploughing a field on the ridge of 
a little eminence, not far from the 
sea, and west of the village, encoun- 
tered, very near the surface, a perfect 
piece of Mosaic pavement, which ar- 
rested the plough. M. Sullioofirc found 
that this piece of Mosaic pavement was 
enclosed by a square wall of two fa- 
thoms. He drew a sketch of his dis- 
covery, which, with a memorial, he 
transmitted to the French Institute and 
the Academy of Sciences at Rouen. It 
appears by this sketch, that this Mo- 
saic pavement represents concentric 
circles of different colours, of a rose 
shape, of which the exterior circle is 
six inches, and the central circle two 
inches in diameter. These roses are 
placed beside each other in such a 
manner, that the intervals form a lo~ 
xenge of divers colours, the sides of 
which are curved with points in contact 
with the segment of the exterior circle 
of each rose. The material of this 
Mosaic pavement is neither marble nor 
granite, but a composition of argilla- 
ceous earths. The small pieces, when 
joined together, form a cubic shape, 
from an inch mid a half to two-thirds 
of au inch, the exterior forming a tra- 
pezium ; the various degrees of desic- 
cation, which these earths appear to 
have undergone in the progress of ma- 
nufacture, appear to account for their 
durability or friability. Their colours 
are red, white, yellow, and blue, ap- 
proaching to violet, but tarnished. The 
cement, which unites the component 
parts, is composed of pulverised flint, 
lime, and sand. At some little distance 
from this spot the researches of M. Sol- 
liooffre led him to suppose the conti- 
nuation of this Mosaic pavement, and 
that it formed the floor of some spaci- 
ous hall. The cement which holds it 
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is laid on a bed of Roman tiles, then a 
layer of marl or chalk, and this hist 
layer on a bed of marine pebbles ce- 
mented together. M.SollicoffYe wished 
to pursue liis investigations further, but 
the proprietor of the land prevented him. 
About twenty yards from the place 
where this Mosaic pavement was dis- 
interred, a coffin, formed of gypsum, 
was found, resembling those discover- 
ed in 1820 : this led AI. Sollicolfre to 
believe that the Mosaic pavement be- 
longed to a temple, or some place of 
worship constructed by the primitive 
Christians in that country. 

UNIVERSAL POPULATION. 

The total number of the itih.ihifunfs 
of the globe is estimated at 632 mil- 
lions; 172 millions in Europe, 330 mil- 
lions in Asia, 70 millions in Africa, 40 
millions in America, and 20 millions in 
the Southern regions. 

The births in Europe are 6,371,370 
a year; 17,450 a day; 727 an hour; 
62 a minute, and 1 every moment. 

The deaths in Europe are 5,058,822 
a year; 13,860 a day 5 577 an hour; 
66 a minute, and 1 every moment — 
Throughout the univeise, the Births 
are rated at 23,407,407 a year, 64,130 
a day, 2,072 an hour, 148 a minute, 
and 8 every moment. — The Deaths, 
18,588,230 a year, 50,027 a clay, 2,122 
au hour, 135 a minute, and 7 every 
moment, The number of persons who 
bad attained to the age of a hundred 
and upwards, in the year 1800, accord- 
ing to Larrey, in Cairo, 35 individuals. 
— In Spain, during the last century, at 
St. Job 11- 1 0- Pays, 13 old men received 
Communion, the youngest of whom 
was 110 ytars old, and the eldest 127 ; 
their united ages amouuted to 1,499.— 
I11 England, one man in 3,100 attains 
the age of a hundred. At the com- 
mencement of the present century, in 
a part of Ireland, there were 41 indi- 
viduals from 95 to 104 years old, where 
the population only amouuted to 47,000 
souls.— In Russia, among 891,652 deaths 
in the year 1814, there were 3,531 indi- 
viduals from the age of 100 to 132. — 
In Hungary, the family of John Rovin 
has furnished the molt astonishing in- 
stances of longevity ; the father lived 
172 years ; his wife 164 ; and they had 
been married 142 years, and the young- 
est of their children was lib years, 
of age. 
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Russian A lithology ; or, Specimens 
of the Russian Poets. Translated 
by John .Bowring, F.L.S. London. 
J2mo. pp. 231b 7s. 

This indeed, a curiosity, and wc 
cordially invito the lovers of what is 
rare and elegant to its inspection. We 
have fruits and flowers imported from 
the Frozen Regions of the North, which 
we have been hitherto taught to believe 
bloomed and ripened only under south- 
ern suns, equal in flavour, uor .inferior 
in hue and fragrance to the productions 
of the Tropics. But to speak without 
a metaphor, the little volume before us 
itesei vos the particular consideration 
of all, to whom intellectual develop- 
ment is an object of iuteiest — of every 
one, who has the magnanimity, in a 
selfish age and generation, to encou- 
rage the eflorts of genius, struggling* 
for emancipation from the thraldom in 
whhh ignorance and vassalage would 
confute it. We hail this specimen of 
Russian literature as the pledge and 
promise of a speedy liberation from 
her long intellectual bondage; as tlie 
day - spring, visiting the protracted 
night of her mental darkness and mo- 
ral degradation. 

To Mr Bowring w r o are indebted for 
an agreeable introduction to the ge- 
neral literature of Russia, and for a 
particular acquaintance with her poet®. 
-—How gracefully and how well he has 
performed his part, it remains for us to 
shew. 

The poets, with whose writings it 
has been Mr. Bowring’s attempt to fa- 
miliarize us, are thirteen, of various 
degrees of merit and interest. Of the 
extreme difficulty of doing justice to 
the subject, every one, conversant with 
the Sclavonic or modern Russ, must he 
sensible: there are many words, the 
meaning of which can only be partially 
given by lengthened compounds and 
circumlocutory phrases. W6 are tho- 
roughly disposed to concede, as much 
as seems to be demanded of the perfect 


translator, in the following passage 
from Mr. Bowring’s well -written in- 
troductory observations 

“ No one can be more alive* than 
I am, to the extreme difficulty of com- 
municating to a foreign version the 
peculiar characters of the original.— 
The grace, the harmony, the happy 
arrangement, the striking* adaptation 
of words to ideas; every thing in fact, 
except the primary and naked thought, 
requires, for its perfect commuuicalion, 
a genius equal to its first conception.” 

Rope has asserted* that critics u& 
well as poets, must be born such ; and 
Mr. Bowring, very properly, puls in a 
similar claim lor translators also. 

Fully aware of the difficulties the 
translator has to encounter, we do not 
hesitate to say, that, so far as wc have 
had opportunities of comparing the 
poems now rendered with the ori- 
ginals, Mr. Bowring has not only per- 
formed his task with fidelity, the first 
duty of a translator, but with an case 
and elegance, which exhibit a mind 
largely gifted with the poetical tem- 
perament, and a genius closely allied 
to the line spirits, whose language aud 
sentiments lie has clothed in the most 
harmonious English versifiealiou. YVe 
may be here permitted, by way ot digres- 
sion, to stale u fact, which cannot be 
generally known, but which deserves 
to be widely circulated. A venerable 
minister of the Church of Iceland cul- 
tivated his native poetry with success, 
and enriched it with a translation of 
our divine Epic — The Paradise Lost. 
He presented his MS. to the library 
of the Literary Fund. This version is 
stated, on competent authority, to be 
executed with uncommon spirit, and, 
in many instances, to rival the original. 
Y\ A e have been tempted to the commu- 
nication of intelligence so interesting, 
from a conviction that it will prove 
acceptable to such of our readers as 
have been accustomed to associate 
sterility of poetical intellect with fri- 
gidity of climate. 

But to proceed to the work before 
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u». The first poet, in order as in 
talent, is Derzhavin. — His compositions 
breathe a sublime spirit. His Ode ou 
God is singularly impressive. It is 
a compressed selection and beautiful 
.arrangement of the established but 
auhlimc conceptions of the Deity. It 
is stated to have been rendered into 
Japanese by order of the Emperor, and 
to have been hung up, embroidered 
with gold, in the temple of Jeddo ; it 
has also been translated into the Chi- 
nese aud Tartar languages. The last 
paragraph, beginning with “ Creator, 
yes,* 1 is remarkably impressive. 

From Derzhavin’s Poem of the Water- 
fall we extract the following beautiful 
passage 

" Thou parent of the Waterfall ! proud 
river! 

Thou northern thundcrer, Sima! hurry- 
ing on 

In mighty torrent from the heights ; and 
ever 

Sparkling with glory ill the gluddcned 
sun, 

Now dashing from the mountain to the 
plain, 

And scattering purple fire aud sapphire 
lain.” 

To Derzhavin succeeds Batiushkov, 
and his very interesting Poem, “ To 
My Peiiates,” has been as touchingly 
rendered by the translator, and reminds 
us of L’ Allegro of Milton. 

From the fatner of Russian poetry, 
Somonosov, we have a short poem us 
original as profound. But we must 
waive this formal ceremony of particu- 
lar introduction, and bring before our 
renders “ Karamsin,” of whose genius 
wo have here some fine specimens. 
He has been styled, the Nightingale of 
Poetry, and it is meet that we should 
be indulged with a strain. We have 
selected a little plaintive poem, not so 
much for its superiority to the others, 
as from its convenient adaptation to 
our limits. . 

L1LEA. 

* { What a lovely flower I see 
Bloom in snowy beauty there ! 

O how fragrant— -and how fair ! 

Can that lily bloom for me ? 

Thee to 'pluck he mine the. bliss ; 

Place upon my breast and kiss ! 

Why, then, is that bliss denied ? 

Why does heaven our fotos divide ? 
Sorrow now my bosom fills ; 

Tears run down my cheeks as rills : 
Faraway that flower must bloom, 

And in vain I sigh 4t O cornel” 

Softly zephyr glides between 
- Waving boughs of emerald greet). 

Purest flow lets bend their head ; 

J Bhnke their little cups of dew ; 

Pate mi pi tying and untrue. 


Fate so desolate and dread, 

Says , i( She blossoms not for thee — 

In vain thou sheddest the hitter tear ; 

Another hand shall gather her: — 

■ And thou — go mourn thy misery !” 

O flower so lovely ! Lilea fair! 

With thee I fain my fate would share. 

But heaven has said, <c It cannot Ik* ’» 
Page 1 1 1. 

Of the national songs, that in page 
201 is remarkably happy, — but we can 
no further indulge in extracts from 
this interesting volume. 

In recalling the memory of our 
readers to the fact, that this volume 
is a representative of the unformed 
and infant literature of Russia, we 
may confidently ask, if, even through 
the imperfect medium in which our 
short Review has exhibited these ta- 
lents, they have, for one moment, found 
such apology necessary— -or, whether 
they have felt disposed to qualify their 
praise, by any reference to the imma- 
turity we have noticed. If this be the 
infancy of Literature, a gigantic man- 
hood is indeed to be anticipated. 

We should not do justice to our own 
feelings, did we not apologise to Mr. 
Bowring for the tardy honours wc 
have bestowed upon Ins work, which, 
by its own intrinsic excellence, has 
already reached a second edition ; nor 
cau we refrain from the expression of 
our high admiration of the healthy 
tone and the manly vigour which dis- 
tinguish these productions. The torch 
of Russian poesy has been kindled by 
“ a ray from heaven $” it burns with 
a lustre as brilliant as it is steady.— 
The Muse stands here invested with 
•her subiimest attributes, and faithful 
to her trust, and true to her allegiance, 
the interests of virtue are her joyful 
theme, and the aim and object eveu of 
her more rapturous aspirations. 

SirMarmaduke Maxtvell, a Dra- 
matic Poem ; the Mermaid of Gal- 
loway ; the Legend of Richard Faul- 
dgr; and twenty Scottish Songs. 
By .Allan Cunningham. 12mo. 

There is in the poets and original 
writers of Scotland, as well as in their 
critics, an untamed energy, a remnant 
of that original ferocity which charac- 
terizes human nature, before the softer 
charms of science have tempered its. 
grossness, and refined the harsher ele-. 
meats of its constitution. Scotchmen, 
in general, reason closely and acutely, 
but they ffeel coarsely, aud palpably : 
thflr sentiments are seldom impressed 
wi th the characters of mind or uuearthly 
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sympathy. To that divine commu- 
nion which exists between kindred spi- 
rits, to that sympathy which is the otf- 
spring of mcntalizcd and spiritualized 
feeliugs, and to all the milder affections 
which give them character and expres- 
sion, he is a perfect stranger. His 
sympathies are what naturally results 
from his physical propensities, or con- 
stitutional temperament, and therefore, 
the Scotch poets are generally natural, 
but seldom refined. They write, it is 
true, as they feel : so far they are right, 
lor feeling is the soul of poetry ; but 
as their feelings arc gross, their poetry 
must be equally so. Such was the poe- 
try of Burns, and such is now the poe- 
try of Cunningham. Mr. Campbell is 
the only exception, we know of, to the 
observations which we have made, for, 
however intimate the Scotch baronet 
may be with the fairy lands of imagi- 
nation, he is a true aawuy with regard 
to delicacy and refinement of feeling. 
In general, Scotch poets will be fouud 
to resemble Dutch painters : they excel 
only in describing low life, or rather, 
in caricaturing it. It is not human 
nature they describe, but some ludi- 
crous deviation from it. They describe 
manners, not passions, but so far as the 
description is true, it must be considered 
natural, however widely the originals 
which they copy may be at variance 
with nature. We do not mean to say 
that the northern poets do not some- 
times describe natural as well as na- 
tional manners, but we mean to say, 
that they excel more iu the latter, and 
that they seldom give us a picture of 
natural manners without enriching it, 
as they tliiuk, with national sentiment. 
At any rate, whether they describe 
natural or national manners, they al- 
ways describe low manners, and conse- 
quently the resemblance between them 
and Dutch painters will always hold 
good ; for Sir W. Scott himself, the 
most favoured of their bards, is a mere 
describer of low national manners. 

We are not therefore to be surprized, 
if Mr. Cunningham has not surmounted 
this prcdelictiou for low manners, which 
characterises all the poets of his coun- 
try, Mr. Campbell excepted. We are 
far from wishing to depreciate his ta- 
lents: his genius is original, though 
confined to one species of poetic excel- 
lence. We do not know that he imi- 
tates the style or manner of any of his 
countrymen, but he has caught the 
downward spirit that animates them all. 
The subject of all his songs, are the 
love-sick breathiugs of the Scotch pea- 
santry j but we must confess, we could 
never discover much nature *.or true 
Eur. Mat/, Vol, F2. 


feeling in professed amatory writers. 
Perhaps the reason may be, that in love 
there is no medium between beauty 
and deformity. The language of love 
is the language of passion, and passion 
always tolls truth. A real lover, there- 
fore, never speaks but wliat he feels, 
though he generally feels more than ho 
can venture to express. He, who imi- 
tates the true lover, must use the same 
language, though he wants the same 
feelings. But how difficult is it to 
express feelings which we do not feel, 
and with which, consequently, we must 
be unacquainted. 1-le, who" describes 
love without feeling it, resembles a 
blind man describing colours. Both 
describe what they know nothing about, 
and, consequently, they have no cer- 
tainty of being right "but while they 
travel in the footsteps of others. In 
mere imitation, however, there can be 
no novelty, and without imitation there 
can be no certainty. Now admitting 
that an amatory poet, such as Mr. Cun- 
liiuglmm, should possess from nature a 
considerable portion of natural feeling, 
bow is it possible that he can be in love, 
with every new lassie and bonnie lady 
to whom he professes an attachment? 
True love is constant and fixed to one 
object, arid, therefore, there is much 
reason to doubt the sincerity of him, 
who is iu love with a great many at 
the same time. Hence it is that those, 
who make a trade of love-songs, seldom 
succeed in them ; they generally sub- 
stitute false sentiment and unnatural 
feeling for the genuine effusions of the 
heart, because these effusions can only 
be described by those who feel them. 
We must confess, at the same time, 
that though these observations apply 
more or less to Mr. Cunningham, as 
well as to all other love-poets, (if we 
make any exception, i«. must be in 
favor of Moore) many of his songs arc 
extremely tender and affecting, and as 
refined as we can expect them to be, 
coming from Scotch shepherds ami 
swains. But still he frequently out- 
steps the modesty of nature: he makes 
his lovers say ; or he says himself for 
them, what no person who really felt 
the passion would ever think of saying. 
A lover never thinks of saying auy 
thing but what his passion suggests; 
as passion, then, would have never sug- 
gested the following far-fetched idea, 
it is ridiculous to suppose it the lan- 
guage of love. Indeed the whole stan- 
za is a true specimen of the false sub- 
lime. 

“ My love’s two eyes are bonnie stars, 

Boi it to adoin the summer skies, 

3 1 
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And I will !>y onr triste- thorn sit 
To watch them at thru evening- use ; 

That, when they shine on (owei and tree, 
Their heav’nlv iiLjht may fall on me.’' 

Whenever Mr. Cunningham lulls 
into an error of thin kind, it arises 
from the untamed energies of a restless 
and obtrusive imagination, which per- 
p< t uully seeks to carry him away from 
the direct object of his affections to 
remote images and fanciful situations. 
Thus he confounds the intense pathos 
of love with the luxuriant associations 
of imagination, hut iti doing so, he 
only deceives himself, not his mistress. 
A woman immediately begins to sus. 
pect her lover the moment he begins 
to raise her to the skies. She knows 
well, she has no claim to so elevated a 
situation, and she also knows, that true 
love deals not in images of any kind. 
The feelings of the heart hear no ana- 
logy to, and consequently cannot be 
lypified by, sensible representations. 
If the creations of fancy be at all to- 
lerable in a love-song, it must be in the 
opening of it, were it may serve as an 
introduction to the ensuing scene. But 
when passion once begins to speak, 
imagination must be silent. For this 
reason we admire the following stanza, 
with which our author commences one 
of his love-songs. 

u The fchephcMl seeks his glowing hearth. 
The fox e.iiis from the mountain, 

The folded docks aie white with rime, 
Swan* seek the silent fountain ; 

And midnight starless is and drear. 

And Ac’s wild waters swelling, 

Far up the lonesome greenwood glen, 
Where my fair maiden’s dwelling.” 

When w,e say (hat the creations of 
fancy should he religiously excluded 
from the language of passion, we con- 
iiue our observation to shorter pieces, 
such as songs, &c. for the lover who 
has not much to say, should reserve it 
all for his mistress, and not waste it in 
idle and gratuitous declamation ; and 
even in poems of greater length, fancy 
should uevei lie indulged except where 
it seems to tore© itself upon the lover, 
and to heighten the depth and intense. 
mess of his misery. Whenever it ap- 
||teurs to result from a light aud buoy- 
ant imagination, instead of heightening 
it destroys the pathetic, aud conse- 
quently the poetic effect. 

We have dwelt on Mr. Cunningham's 
songs, as we believe he owes to them 
the greater portion of his poetic fame. 
In Sir Marmaduke Maxwell, it is true, 
there are many beautiful passages 
at ieUst wc should call them beautiful, 


if we were permitted to take the poem 
in pieces, and judge of every member 
by itself. But, unhappily, considering 
it as a whole, there is little dependancc 
on harmony between its parts. He 
excels more in execution and colour- 
ing than in original design, and his 
mind seems never to wander beyond 
the immediate scene before him. Nei- 
ther in the classification of facts, nor 
in the union, harmony or proportion of 
parts, does he manifest himself a skil- 
ful artist ; and without these qualities 
of dramatic excellence, all others are 
thrown into the shade. 

The. subject of this poem is the mur- 
der of Nir Marmaduke Maxwell, by 
Halbert Corny ne, oue of bis own kins- 
men aud retainers, who usurped his 
castle and estate, but afterwards fell 
by the hand of his son, the Young Sir 
Marmaduke. The story derives a con- 
siderable portion of its interest from 
the amours of Sir Marmaduke with the 
beautiful Mary Douglas, the parlia- 
mentary war in Scotland, Mag M orison, 
the pretty waiting-maid, and Mabel 
Moran, the witch. The scene is laid 
in “ the beautiful but ruinous castle 
of Caertaverock, on the Scottish side 
of the sea of Solway *, and the time of 
the story is the close of the Common- 
wealth, under the Second Cromwell.” 

Instead of the language of true pas- 
sion, we have cold and inflated senti- 
ment. The author is eontiuually in 
the clouds, even when his business is 
to describe the secret workings of love, 
and we have no hesitation to say, that 
there is not a poem in the English 
lauguag'c of equal length, except the 
subject be astronomy, in which the 
“ stars" arc so frequently introduced, 
though we cannot see what analogy 
there is between love and the stars. 
—Sir Marmaduke, however, seems to 
have been of a different opinion, for he 
counted nearly all the stars in the West 
while he was waiting for his mistress. 
This, to us, would not appear as a test 
of his affection ; and we think, also, 
he paid his mistress no compliment in 
telling her of it*, for if his thoughts 
were fixed upon her, he certainly could 
not employ them in counting the stars. 
Mary Douglas seems also to think the 
stars busy themselves in love-affairs, 
for she apprehends they may “ turn 
tell-tales,” and disclose their secrets. 
—Again, she is afraid some star has 
fallen in love with Sir Marmaduke j 
aud Sir Marmaduke tells her, that he 
will he to her 

w True as these stars arc to the cold, 
clear sky,” 
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For our parts, vve are strongly in- 
clined to think, that real lovers seldom 
go so far as the stars in search of 
images, and that they find within them- 
selves all that they have occasion to 
express. Perhaps Mr. Cunningham 
thinks, that whatever is sublime in 
nature must be equally so in descrip- 
tion. What is improperly introduced 
cannot be natural in description, even 
though it be an image taken from 
nature ; and whatever is unuatuial, 
can neither be poetic nor sublime. 

Lectures on the Art of Writing. 
By J. ( iurstairs, "Writing Master* 
Svo. pp. 1*1). 12s. Fifth Edition. 

This very useful book has arrived at 
the fifth edition, and, although it is 
not usual with us to notice new tdi- 
tions, unless they contain much addi- 
tional matter, on this occasion we think 
wc consult the interest of our leaders 
by so deviating from our usual course. 
This volume contains, amongst other 
matter, observations on the impedi- 
ments that retard the progress of pu- 
pils who learn to write by means of the 
old method. It includes a biicf his- 
tory ot the art, and of the materials 
that have been : n use from the earliest 
ages to the present time. There are 
twenty-two plates, which are elucidated 
by pertinent observations 

Aiming die multiplicity of improve- 
ments that are continually introduced 
into oui mechanic arts, the i in pi o ce- 
ments iu the art of penmanship, by 
Mr. Carstairs, ought to be mention- 
ed with unqualified appiobalion — by 
the assistance of his method, which 
principally consists in the looping of 
letters and woids. together, any person 
however bad his writing, will acquire 
purity, precision, and celerity in u very 
few lessons. We should like to see 
thi.«> book introduced into all respecta'r 
hie academies, being assured that the 
principles of writing inculcated by Mr. 
Carstairs could not fail to be beneficial 
to the rising generation, as well us to 
the majority of adults. We are glad 
to hear that this new system has been 
found successful wherever it has been 
tried ; and we hope the industrious 
author will not be less benefitted than 
he ought to be, for he has evidently 
bestowed much labour, and exhibited 
great ingenuity in maturing a system 
^hich teaches pupils of all ages, and 
both sexes, to write i veil in one-tweu- 
tieth part of the time they usually con- 
sume in learning to write ilL We re- 
commend our readers to examine the 


work, for we are persuaded they will 
be amply gratified, the process of in- 
struction is so peculiarly simple, novel, 
and curious. Instead of writing from 
left to right, the mode constantly pur- 
sued in schools from the commence- 
ment to the end of instruction, Mr. 
Carstairs' plan is to make the learner 
begin at the top of the page and write 
in a perpendicular direction down the 
whole length of the page, without lift- 
ing the pen, in columns of single let- 
ters, and gradually increasing the 
number of letters fro m left to right, 
until the pupil becomes a proficient iu 
the art, which mode must counter- 
act the natural tendency which begin- 
ners have of leaning too heavily on the 
right arm. Mr. Carstairs' method of 
bolding the hand and pen is surely a 
desideratum ill I lie art, and will tend 
to lessen the labour of teachers in 
making their pupils hold the hand and 
pen correctly. From mu own obser- 
vations on Mr. Carstaits’ Lectures, we 
feel no hesitation iu lecommeuding his 
valuable system to the notice of all, 
especially those who are employed in 
teaching penmanship iu our scholastic 
establishments. 

Confessions of an English Opium 
Eater. 12mo. pp. 2()f>. 5s. 

This work is the ohspiing of an ac- 
curate and vigorous pen •, it is divided 
, into two parts, of which the second 
alone has any relation to opium-eating, 
and it may be dt scubod as ingenious, 
and containing descriptions of actual 
sensations, which will, we appre- 
hend, pass with most as the mere fic- 
tion* of a vigorous fancy • but of the 
first part we must acknowledge, tha% 
if to awaken the most lively feelings 
of curiosity and tenderness without 
, effort, and without matter adapted to 
pathos, be a proof of superior genius, 
the author of these confessions is un- 
doubtedly entitled to a high degree of 
commcudation from the critic. The 
first part of the Confessions relate to 
the author’s boyish days. The death 
of his father, his being left to the care 
vof four guardians, his precoee profici- 
ency in classic lore, and his contempt 
for his masters. At sixteen the author 
feels an unexampled fervour to cuter 
the classic halls of Oxford, but sues in 
vain to “ the haughty, obstinate, and 
intolerant” mau, who", of the four no- 
minated guardians, was the only one 
who would consent to act in that capa- 
city. According to the dramatist and 
novel list, a crabbed guardian of a 
young lady is in natura ret urn a cam sti 
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of a love elopement, ami it would ap- 
pear from the history of om Opium- 
eater, that a “ haughsy, obstinate, and 
intolerant” guardian of a young gentle- 
man is in vat ura rcram a justification 
of the said young gentleman’s running 
away from school and plunging into 
vagrancy and the lowest vice. The 
Opium-eater, being thwarted by his 
guardian in his desire of going to col- 
lege, runs away from school with ten 
pounds in his pocket, and lives in a 
Welch cottage. As he describes his 
guardian as “ a worthy man in his 
way,” we cannot but reprobate the 
elopement as a very uu worthy way of 
treating a worthy man — or indeed of 
treating any man placed in such sacred 
authority over him. We can, however, 
view this as a mere boyish indiscretion, 
whilst he was living in a Welch cot- 
tage, amidst innocence, cleanliness, and 
health, and beguiled by the enthusiasm 
of letters, and by a keen sensibility to 
the beauties of nature ; but soon his 
untoward disposition induces him to 
quarrel with liis mountain hostess, and 
(lying to Loudon, his resources are ex- 
hausted, and rather than return to his 
guardian, he listlessly becomes a mere 
vagrant— -the strolling companion of 
the most filthy and abandoned of the 
worst cluss of outcasts. We can relax 
our moral rigidity, and enter into the 
feelings of a proud, but misgoverned 
youth, who 'Other than be conquered 
* by adversity, and submit to return to 
that discipline from which he had con- 
temptuously fled, would prefer mar- 
shalling himself in the ranks, or re- 
sorting to the wretched support of his 
pen — but wc can make no allowances 
for the disposition, which would prefer 
to even the mortification of a return to 
duty, a life of idleness and vagrancy 
amidst filth, vice, disease, and wretch- 
edness. Genius and talents may some- 
times shield, if not gild obliquity of 
conduct, but no genius can bestow up- 
on such a course even the equivocal 
palliation of eccentricity. Dr. Johnson 
roved houseless about the streets of 
London with Savage, but they avoided 
vice, and solaced themselves by in- 
tellectual converse: when our Opium- 
eater, howeve^tells us that he roved for 
nights through Oxford-street the friend, 
the companion, and lover of one of the 
very lowest class of the most abandon- 
ed, and when he tells us that her lips 
had no pollution in his eyes, we can 
apply to such a tale but terms of strong 
reproof. Having thus completed our 
moral criticism, we are bouud, as in- 
tellectual critics, to bestow very high 
, praise on the work The author s de- 
scription of the lonely child, the neg- 


lected orphan whom he found in care 
of a large untenanted house, in which 
himself was allowed by charity to re- 
pose, is touching to a degree of exqui- 
site pain \ it awakens the mind to re- 
flection upon the countless evils to 
which so many are exposed in large 
cities — the orphan stunted by want and 
misery — almost unknown to human as- 
sociation — her face deformed by cease- 
less woe — suffering from hunger, and 
a prey to cold— and left for montbs 
alone in this large and gloomy house, 
is a picture which must wring the 
heart — the heart at least of a parent— 
it is a picture exquisitely drawn in the 
work before us— the author has been 
so intent upon natural feeling, that lie 
has never even thought of effect — and 
hence the effect is doubly powerful. 
These observations may be applied with 
equal truth to his tale of Ann, the un- 
chaste companion of his night rambles. 
The reader for a time forgets her vices 
in her woe— hut reflection upon the 
realities of so vicious a life at length 
dissipates the sympathy, which the au- 
thor so powerfully raises in her favour. 
The second part of the volume is a de- 
scription of the author’s motives for 
eating opium, the exhiiirating effects 
it had upon the mental and corporeal 
system — the excess to which he carried 
this habit, the manner in which it at 
last vitiated the constitution— the diffi- 
culty of abandoning the vice, and the 
diseased vigour of fancy which it pro- 
duced. All this is related in a manner 
which rivets the attention and interests 
the feelings exceedingly. The narra- 
tive or description is also accompanied 
by associations of thought, which evince 
power of intellect — and the Confessions 
of an English Opium-eater may safely 
be pronounced a very entertaining 
duodecimo. 

Stories after Nature. 12mo. pp. 
251. Os. 

Wc have perused these stories with 
much pleasure, but we think the epi- 
thet of “ odd,” is that which can be ap- 
plied to them with the least cbancc of 
contradiction. Whether the term of 
odd be one of praise or of dispraise, or 
what degree of either it may convey, 
will very materially depend upon the 
dispositions and tastes of readers. For 
our parts, we are much inclined to like 
them for this qualification — for they 
lift the mind from scenes and thoughts 
of world liness into fresher regions of 
chaste and simple fancy. We cannot 
agree with the author, that they are 
by any means stories after nature ; on 
the contrary, they are stories after 
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what nature ought to be, or after the 
nature which a utopian mind can cre- 
ate, but resembling no state of man- 
ners, of feeliugs, or of action which 
have ever yet existed. The stories are 
destitute of any ingenious complexity 
of plot or arrangement, and void of 
any discrimination of character, or of 
interest in the circumstances and events, 
but they are conceived and told in a 
style so simple and so unsophisticated 
by worldly modifications of conduct or 
of motives, that the reader is in a 
world of a new creation, where he is 
at once delighted and invigorated by 
the novelty and freshness of every 
thing he witnesses. Each story has a 
good moral, aud cause and effect arc 
made to huve an ethical relation to 
each other. On reading much at a 
time, however, the style has the un- 
pleasant effect of mannerism, and the 
author, iu his effort to keep up the 
tone of original simplicity, frequently^ 
degenerates into inelegance, and some- 
times into vulgarity, in au age so ad- 
vanced iu civilization, the character of 
all composition necessarily becomes 
polished, but at the -same time tame 
and utiiiorm, yet we have no doubt the 
public will appreciate these tales is 


evincing at least the feature of origi- 
nality. 

Isn’t it Odd. By Manuaduke 
Merrywhistle. 3vols. 12mo. pp.b47. 
21 s. London. 

If Democritus be right, that laughter 
is the sovereign good of life, or even 
if old Montagne be sound iu his opinion, 
that laughing is excellent policy, we 
must be bound to give Mr. Marmaduke 
Merry whistle’s bust a niche in that 
part of the temple of fame allotted to 
the benefitters of mankind. Mr. Mer- 
rywhistle in these three volumes gives 
us his ancestry and parentage, and 
runs through his life, 44 e’en from his 
boyish days” up to that awful period 
which usually terminates a novel— -the 
marriage of the hero. 

Mr. Merrywhistle possesses what 
may be called jocose wit, rather than 
wit itself, or that broader member *©f 
the same family, termed humour — and, 
in narrating his adventures, he diffuses 
his fertile vein of odd joke much to 
the amusement of the. reader, and to 
the benefit of his own pretensions as a 
writer of this species of novel. 


LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 

GREAT BRITAIN. 


Liter a nj Noiias and Lists vf New Publications arc requested to be sent before 
the 20 th of the Month. 


We are happy to find, that the Second 
Part of the Naval History of Great 
Britain, by Mr. James, will soon be 
published. It will be comprised in 
two thick Svo. volumes, with a 4to. 
volume of Annual Abstracts of the 
British Navy. — Mr. James has obtained 
the most interesting materials from 
“ The private correspondence of Na- 
poleon with his Minister of Marine,” 
which has thrown a new light upon 
the early transactions pf the war of 
1803, has betrayed the falsehood of 
many a gravely asserted fact, and has 
laid open to view such a system of 
fraud, practised upon the public by 
means of the press, not merely of the 


French and Dutch press, but, unwit- 
tingly, of the English press too, as mupt 
greatly detract from the credibility 
usually attached to documents of state. 

Mr. William Davis is preparing fresh 
materials for a Second Journey round 
the Library of a Bibliomaniac, on the 
same plan as his former Journey.— 
Mr. D. would feel obliged by the con- 
tributions of really useful and curious 
information. 

A Treatise on Navigation and Nau- 
tical Astronomy, adapted to practice, 
and to the purposes of elementary in- 
struction. By Edward Riddle, Royal 
Naval Asylum, Greenwich. 

A Second Number of the Liberal 
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will probably appear on the 1st of 
January, 18*23; and it will possess 
considerable variety both of matter and 
style. 

A letter has just been received by 
Mr. William Banked from Mr. Salt, 
dated at Cairo, in August last, with 
the following curious information . — 
A roll of Papyrus, measuring about 
eleven inches in length, and five in 
circuinlereuce, has been discovered in 
the island ot Elephant ina, and pur- 
chased for Mr. Banks. It is found to 
contain a portion of the latter part of 
the Iliad , very fairly written in large 
capitals, such as were in use dining 
the time of the Ptolemys, and uuder 
the earlier Roman Emperors. 'Hie lines 
are numbered, and there are Scholia in 
the margin. A copy is to be made from 
this valuable MS. at Cairo, that it may 
serve as a duplicate, in case of any 
accident in its voyage to England. 
The person who procured this treasure 
fqr Mr. 11. is a young man, who has 
been in his employ for some years to 
explore such parts of the antiquities 
and geography of the East as were left 
unascertained by Mr. B. himself. 

Mr. L. Cohen, of Exeter, proposes to 
publish, by subscription, Extraordinary 
Astronomical Discoveries; by which he 
will endeavour to shew the true causes 
of the Tides, on mechanical principles, 
founded on the laws of Hydrostatic*. — 
The work will i»c completed in 1 vol. 
8 vo. 10s. 6d. bds. 

Shortly will be published, a Volume 
of Sermons. By the Rev. Samuel Clift, 
of Tewkesbury. 

A Poem, eutith?d, Zaphna, or the 
Amulet, will shortly appear, by Miss 
Isabel Hill, Author of the Poet’s Child, 
a Tragedy, and Constance, a Tale. 

Mr. Watson, of Hull, is preparing for 
publication u work upon the Trees and 
Shrubs, that will live in the Open Air of 
Great Britain throughout the year ; to 
cousist of Coloured Figures and De- 
scriptions, uuder the title of Dendro- 
logia Britannica, of which the First Part 
will appear in January. 

The Portrait of Mrs. Hannah More, 
lately painted by H, W. Pickersgill, 
A. R. A., and which was last sea sou 
exhibited at the Royal Academy, is now 
in the hands of an emiuent Engraver, 
and will be shortly published. 

The Rev. John Fawcett, A.M., Rector 
of Scaleby, and Perpetual Curate of St. 
Cuihbert’s, Carlisle, will shortly pub- 
, lish a Third Edition of his Sermons, 
. chiefly designed for the Use of Fami- 
lies. 2 vols. 12 mo. 

Part First, of Original Views of the 
inont interesting Collegiate and Pa- 


rochial Churches in England, will ap- 
pear early in 1823. By Mr. J. P. Neale. 

John Bayley, Esq. F.S.A , one of his 
Majesty’s Sub - Commissioners of the 
Public Records, and Author of the* His- 
tory of the Tower, is engaged in mak- 
ing Collections for a complete History 
of London, Westminster, and South- 
wark, which is to be enriched with 
a great variety of Engravings of Ge- 
neral Views, Public Buildings, Anti- 
quities, and Portraits. — The work is to 
form three folio volumes, published in 
Quarterly Parts, and the First will ap- 
pear in the ensuing Season. 

Messrs. W.Deeble and J. A. Rolpli 
propose publishing, by Subscription, 
a highly -finished Engraving they have 
nearly completed, of St. Ethoibert % 
Tower, Canteibury. — Its dimensions 
will be 14 inches by 9J. 

The First Number of Mr. Fqsbrook’s 
Encyclopaedia of Antiquities, and Ele- 
ments of Archeology, dedicated, by 
permission, to l.is Majesty, and the 
first work of the kind ever edited in 
England, will very speedily be pub- 
lished. 

The new Edition of the Progresses 
of Queen Elizabeth is in cousidYiable 
forwardness. Two volumes are already 
printed, and the Third is so far ad- 
vanced, that the whole may be expected 
early in 1 823. The volumes arc entirely 
new arranged, and will be accompanied 
by proper Indexes. 

A separate Volume of the Progresses 
of King James is also preparing for the, 
press, by Mr. Nichols. 

On the First of January, 1 823, will 
be published, No. I. of the Biososticon ; 
or, Journal of Public Health.— To be 
delivered on the First of every Month. 
Each Number will contain 32 pages of 
Letter-press, printed with a new Type, 
on demy Svo. paper. Is. 


IN THE PRESS. 

Mr. J. Major’s highly-illustrated Edi- 
tion of Walton aud Cotton’s Complete 
Angler; with the various River Fish, 
given in the highest style of W ood- 
Eugraviugs, from Original Paintings, 
by A. Cooper, Esq. R.A., aud Mr. W. 
Smith, besides a great variety of other 
entirely novel embellishments, will be 
published in the course of the present 
month. 

A Collection of Poems on various 
Subjects. From the pen of Helen Maria 
Williams. 7’he volume will also con- 
tain some Remarks on the preseut State 
of literature in France. 

A Letter to Mr. Canning on the Com- 
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mcrcial anti Political Resources of Peru; 
sotting forth the Claims of that Country 
to be recognized as an Independent 
State. 

A Mother’s Portrait; sketched soon 
after her Decease, for the Study of her 
Childi cm, by their survning Parent. 
With a beautiful Engraving. 12m<>. 

Scripture Fragments, in Prose and 
V T eise. With uutnerous Cuts.— Foi Sun- 
da\ Schools 

The Progress of Infidelity. By the. 
)lev. CJ. (' Smith, of Penzance. 

Christian Prudence; consisting of 
Maxims and Pi overbs, Divine and Mo- 
ral ; collected from the Sacred Scrip- 
tures, the Writings of the Primitive 
Fathers and eminent Divines; together 
with ittnnv others, never before printed. 
Embellished with many Wood-cuts. 

An Alpine Tale; suggested by some 
circumstances which occurred at the 
close ot the past Century, 2 vols. By 
the Author of Tates from Switzerland. 

Automatical Camera Obscura ; exhi- 
biting Scenes from Nature. Illustrated 
with Sixteen neatly executed Eugrav- 
ings II vols By the Uev.T.Towne. 

'flic St coud Volume of Sermons, pub- 
lishing by Subscription. By the Rev. 
Dr Styles, of Brighton. 

The Scripture Characters of Cod ; or, 
Dlscousses o .* the Divine Atti dudes. 
By the Rev . Henry Forster Barker, M.A, 

Tales from Switzoiland. 1 vol. 12ino. 
Neatly printed- 

The Hopes of Matrimony; a Poem. 
1 vol. crown 8vo. Embellished with 
a finely executed Engraving, front Cor- 
bonld’s design. By John Holland. 

Early in December will appear Illus- 
trations of Mr. Moore’s ik Loves of the 
Angels ” From designs by R. West all, 
Esq.; engraved by Mr. Charles Heath. 

A Narrative ot a Journey from the 
Shores of Hudson’s Bay, to the Mouth 
of the Copper-mine River; and Irom 
thence in Canoe-, along the Coast of 
the Polar Sea, upwards of 500 miles, 
and of the Return of the Expedition 
over land to Hudson’s Bay. By Capt. 
John Franklin, U.N., Commander of the 
Expedition* 4to. Illustrated by Charts, 
and numerous Plates, from Diawmgs 
by Lieut. Back, and the late Lieut. 


Hood, With an Appendix, containing 
Subjects of Natural History. By John 
Richardson, M.D., Surgeon to the Ex- 
pedition. 

Montezuma, a Tragedy ; in Five Acts. 
And other Poems. By St. John Dorset, 
Author of the Vampire. 

Architectural Illustrations of Lon- 
don, embracing Plans, Elevations, Sec- 
tions, and Views of the principal and 
most interesting Buildings in the Brit- 
ish Metropolis. 

The History of Roman Literature, 
from the earliest Periods to the Au- 
gustan Age, By J, Dunlop. 2 vols. 8vo. 

Don Carlos, a Tragedy. By Lord 
John Russell. 8vo. 

Memo! is of Mary Queen of Scots, 
with Anecdotes ot the Court of Henry 
the Second, during his Residence in 
France. With a genuine Portrait, ne- 
ver before engraved, 2 vols. Svo. By 
Miss Bengcr. 

The I listoty of England ; embracing 
the Middle Ages. vol. 3. 4to. By 
Sharon Turner, F.S.A. 

Fifteen Years in India; or, Sketches 
of a Soldier’s Life; being an Attempt 
to describe Persons and Things, in vari- 
ous parts of l Fin dost an. Svo. 

Travels through the Holy Laud ami 
Egypt. By William Rae Wilson, of 
Kelvinbank, North Britain. 8vo. Illus- 
trated with Engravings. 

Views of Ireland, Moral, Political, 
and Religious. By John O’Driscol, Esq. 
2 vols. Svo. 

The British Constitution ; or an Epi- 
tome of Blaokstonc’s Commentaries on 
the Laws of England, for the Use of 
Schools. By Vincent Waiiostrochf, LL.D. 
12ino. 

A (icneral History of the County of 
York. By Thomas Dunham Whitaker, 
LL.D. &c. Complete in 2 vols. folio. 
With Plates engraved from beautiful 
Drawings, by j. M. W\ Turner, Esq. 
R. A. and the architectural subjects by 
Mr. Buckler ; and Wood-cut Vignettes 
by Mr. Brauston. 

The Annual Biography and Obituary 
for the Year 1823, vol. 7. Containing 
Memoirs ot celebrated Men who have 
died in 1821-22. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


BIOGRAPHY. 

A Memoir of the Life and Character 
of W. Venning, Esq. By R. Knill. Svo. 
7s. (id. 

I INE ARTS. 

Portraits of the British Poets, Parts 
XVI. and XVH. containfng Sidney, 


Spenser, Quarles, Parnell, Fenton, 
Booth, Herbert, CSodolphiu, Shadwell, 
Cibber, Dr. Joseph Warton, and Bishop. 
On royal Svo. paper, 14s. proofs on In- 
dia paper, super royal 4to, 28s. 

Picturesque Views of the Enviuns 
of Loudon, Nos. 1. and II. 9s. each. 

No. II, of the Original Houses of the 
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Poets and Philosophers of Great Bri- 
tain. 8vo. 3s. 

Fifty Lithographic Prints, illustrative 
of a Tour in France, Switzerland, and 
Italy, during the Years 1819-20, and 
21, from Original Drawings, taken in 
Italy, the Alps, and the Pyrenees. By 
Marianne Colston. 8vo. 

Delineations of the Costumes of the 
Spaniards. 4to. 21. 12s. Gd. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

Maritime Geography and Statistics ; 
or a Description of the Ocean and its 
Coasts, Maritime Commerce, Naviga- 
tion, &c. By J. R. Tuckey. 8vo. price 
21. 10s. fid. 

The World in Miniature, the 5th 
Division, comprehending Persia. 3 vols. 
12mo. ltis. (id. 

history. 

Historical and Descriptive Sketch of 
Wurdour Castle and Demesne, Wilts, 
the seat of Lord Arundell. By John 
Rutter. 

Memoirs of the Mexican Revolution. 
By W. D. Robinson. 2 vols. Hvo. 24s. 

MEDICINE. 

A Treatise on Dislocations and on 
Fractures of the Joints. By Sir A. 
Cooper, Bart. 4to. 11. 11s. Gd. 

A Practical Treatise on Nervous, Bi- 
lious, aud Inflammatory Afflictions, By 
John Lynch. 8vo. 5s. Gd. 

Analytic Physiology. By S. Hood, 
M.D. 8vo. 10s. Gd. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Sketch of a Simple, Original, and 
Practical Plan for Suppressing Mendi- 
city, Abolishing the preseut System of 
Parochial luxation, aud Ameliorating 
the Condition of the lower Orders of 
Society. 

The Cento, .a Selection of approved 
Pieces from Living Authors. Post Svo. 
7s. 6d. 

Le Mus6e des Variety Litt£raires, 
vt»l. 1. consisting of Biographical Sket- 
ches, Miscellaneous Essays, Poetry, 
Amusing Bagatelles, and Literary and 
Scientific Notices, in the French Lan- 
guage." 8vo. 10s. Gd. sewed, or in 
monthly parts, Is. fid. each. 

Napoleon Anecdotes, illustrating 
Hne Mental Energies of the late Empe- 
ror of France, and the Characters and 
Actions of his Contemporary Statesmen 
and Warriors. Part 11. price 2s. Gd. 
Embellished with a beautiful Poi trait 
of the Empress Josephine. 

The Third Edition of Village Conver- 
sations ; or, the Vicar's Fire-side •, be- 
ing a Free, Impartial, and Philosophi- 


cal Investigation of the Nature of 
Good and Evil. By S. Retton 

The Temple of Truth, an Allegorical 
Poem. By the Author of Village Con- 
versations, or the Vicar’s Fire-side. 

The Confederates a Story, in 3 vols. 

The Private Brewer's Guide to the 
Art of Brewing Ale and Porter. By 
John Tuck. 8vo. 9s. 

A Description of Foothill Abbey, 
with eight engraved Views, folio, large 
paper. 21s. 

Thoughts on the Greek Revolution. 
By C. B. Sheridan. 8vo. 3s, 

Journal of a Tour through the Ne- 
therlands to Paris, in 1821. By the 
Author of Sketches and Fragments. 
8vo. 8s. 

NOVELS. 

Macrimmon, a Highland Tale. 4 vols. 
12 mo. 24s. 

Osmond, a Tale. 3 vols. 12mo. 21s. 

Vols i . aud 2. of the exemplary novels 
of Cervantes. l2ino. 14s. 

Whittinghatn 's Pocket Novelists, 
vol. 8 j containing, the Man of Feel- 
ing, and Julia de Roubigue. By Mac- 
kenzie. 5s. bds. 

POETRY. 

The Maid’s Revenge ; a Summer's 
Evening Tale ; and other Poems. By 
Cheviot Ticheburn. 

Specimens of the German Lyric Poets 
viz., Burger, Goethe, Jacobi, and Klop- 
stock. 

Verses on the Death of Percy Bysshe 
Shelly. By Bernard Barton. 

A Lyric Poem on the Death of Napo- 
leon. From the French of P. Lebrun. 
8vo. lGs. 

POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

A Letter on the present State and 
future Prospects of Agriculture. By 
W. Whitmore, Esq. M.P. 2s. Gd. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

A Guide to the Lakes in Cumberland, 
Westmoreland, aud Lancashire. 8vo. 
15s. By John Robinson, D D. 

The History of Modern Wiltshire.— 
Hundred of Mere. Folio. Illustrated 
with numerous highly-finished Engrav- 
ings. A few copies are printed on 
large paper, which correspond in size 
and quality with the small paper copies 
of u Anticnt Wilts." The price of the 
large paper is 61. 6s. — Small paper, 
31. 13s. Gd. By Sir Rd. Colt Hoare, 
Bart. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

A Journal of a Tour through the 
Netherlands to Paris, in 1821. 8vo. 8s. 
By the Author of the Magic Lantern. 



THE FINE ARTS. 

HISTORY OP SCULPTURE. 

Tub origin of Sculpture, like so that their single figures are much 
that of many other arts, is complete- superior to their attempts at group- 
lv lost in obscurity. It is frequently ing. 

alluded to in the Old Testament. The Greeks are generally consi- 
Mention is made of images in Gene- dered to have derived their earliest 
sis and Exodus, and the description notions of Sculpture, as of all other 
of the Cherubim in Solomon’s Tern- knowledge, from Egypt. The first 
pie sufficiently shews that the He- Grecian Sculptor, of whom the an- 
nrews were acquainted with Sculp- cient historians speak in praise, is 
lure. Ancient historians speak of Deedalus, a man of royal blood, 
the sculpture in Syria, in Babylon, who lived thirteen hundred years 
and in Persia. The mutilated figures before Christ. One of his works, 
discovered in Persepolis are of a which is noticed witli peculiar ap- 
very rude character, and are remark- plause, was a naked Hercules, in 
»hle only for their gigantic size. wood. Dipamus and Scyllis, Cre- 

There can be no doubt that Sculp- tans, who lived seven hundred and 
ture was known at a very early pe- seventy-six years before Christ, were 
riod among the Hindoos. The ca- celebrated for their statues in marble, 
verns of Elcphantis and Ellora, and After their time, elaborate finishing 
the banks of the "Ganges, abound was carried to excess, which is ma- 
with sculptured illustrations of the nifested in some of the earliest Greek 
Brahmin mythology. Sculpture now in existence ; among 

But the most stupendous remains which arc the colossal busts of Her- 
of Sculpture are to be found in cules and Apollo, in the British 
Egypt, which was unquestionably Museum, We omit a dry list of the 
the most intelligent and refined names of Grecian Sculptors from the 
country of antiquity, Herodotus de- time of tHpmnus and Scyllis to that 
scribes statues of Sesostris, who lived of Phidias, during which period the 
a thousand years before Christ. — art of Sculpture was gradually ac- 
Among the existing relics of Egyp- , quiring that perfection which then 
tian Sculpture, the colossal statues became fully developed. When the 
of the Sphinx and the Memnon are abasement of the Persian monarchy 
perhaps those which most forcibly gave to the Greeks, and particularly 
seize the imagination. They both to the Athenians, a degree of power 
prove (and especially the former) which communicated itself to the 
that the art was highly cultivated at whole of their moral and intellectual 
the era of their production. There character -at that memorable period, 
arc many other fragments of colos- nearly five hundred years before the 
sal statues in Egypt. The great Christian era— when Athens was 
Egyptian* temples, which arc “all rendered illustrious by the wisdom- 
now in ruins, are covered with spe- of her statesmen and philosophers, 
oimens of Egyptian Sculpture ; the genius of her dramatic poets, 
among the most admirable of which and the bravery and skill of her 
are those on the walls of the city of * commanders— Phidias appeared, and 
Dei^dera. * The sepulchres of the was engaged by Pericles in decorat- 
Egyptian kings are also highly and ing and superintending the decora- 
deservedly celebrated. Almost the tion of the Temple of Minerva and 
whole of Egyptian Sculpture is other public works in the city of 
sacred m its character. It exhibits Athens, in which he exhibited a 
some excellent first principles of grandeur of composition, a grace in 
art. The oronortions of the figures grouping, a softness in his flesh, 
are natural ; but there is not much and a flow in his draperies, until 
anatomical detail. The Egyptian that time unknown. The works of 
Sculptors were also evidently deft- Phidias were very numerous. One 
eknt in the expression of motion ; of the most celebrated was an extra- 

* The most extraordinary specimen of Egyptian Sculpture is the Zodiac of 
Deudera, of which we have given an accurate Engraving and description in the 
present Number : page 441. 4 
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ordinary statue of Jupiter, at Elis, 
of which Pausanias furnishes an 
elaborate description Praxiteles, a 
successor of Phidias, excelled in ip* 
presenting the highest graces of 
youth and beauty. A Venus from 
his ehissel was so esteemed by the 
eiti/ens of Gnidos, that they refused 
to pair with it to King’Nicomedes, 
who would have forgiven thc'm an 
immense debt on that sole condition, 
it is probable that this statue gave 
the hrst idea for the Venus do Mecli- 
cis. The colossal statues now on 
the Monte Cavallo in Koine, one of 
which (as we noticed in a late num- 
ber of the European Magazine) was 
the model for the magnificent bionzo 
cast recently erected in If\de Park, 
are ascribed to Phidias and Praxite- 
les. The Apollo Belvidere, that 
singulaily sublime and beautiful sta- 
tue, is believed to have been the 
woik of a sculptor called C'alamis. 
The Farnrse Hercules is attributed 
to (llycoik Three sculptors of 
Rhode* (an island which was one of 
the greatest schools of Sculpture) 
ApoHodorus, Athenodorus, and Age- 
sauder, are said to have produced 
the Laocoon. But it wottla be a de- 
parture from the slight character of 
thi\ sketch, and i noted would bo 
incompatible with our limit*, if we 
were to attempt to enumerate the 
various splendid works which ema- 
nated from Grecian genius during 
the era of the perfection of Sculp- 
ture. The art did not appear seri- 
ously to decline in Greece until the 
reign of the Antonines; and, al- 
though great compositions of Sculp- 
tme were no longer required, the 
Greeks, down to the fifteenth cen- 
tury, continued to execute small 
works with the utmost elegance. 

It is evident that the early Sculp- 
ture of Italy, from the period at 
•Which it at ail deserved to he noticed, 
was the produce either of Greek emi- 
grants, or of their immediate scho- 
lars. After the ravages of the Ro- 
mans at Corinth and at Athens, they 
hUcd their palaces, villas, theatres, 
l^nd other public places, with the 
f spoils of Grecian art. All the nobler 
woiks of Sculpture executed at 
Home were also the productions of 
Crreeh artists. Among them, the 
'■feusts of the twelve Caesars, from 
Julius to iHmiitian, Inclusive, are 
the finest specimen*, existing of por- 
trait-sculpture. When Constantine 
$ 


changed the seat of empire from 
Rome to By/antium, lie took from 
the ancient capital of the world as 
many of the finest works of art as 
could possibly be removed. The 
Greek artists were also employed, in 
their own countiy, to assist in the 
decoration of the new capital, of 
which the sacred volumes of Chris- 
tianity afforded them the subjects. 
The successors of Constantine, how- 
ever, influenced by a bigot ted zeal 
for religion, abolished the schools 
of Athens and Alexandria, and, at 
various periods, issued orders for 
the removal and destruction of pa- 
gan idols. It is believed that, in the 
fourth and fifth centuries the Olym- 
pian Jupiter at Elis, by Phidias, and 
the Venus at Gnidos, by Piaxiti les, 
with others of the most distinguish- 
ed productions of Sculpture were 
destroyed, either by the imperial 
mandate, or by the ravages of bar- 
barians. ‘Subsequently, the irrup- 
tions of the followers of Mahomet 
neariy annihilated the remains of 
the finest Grecian Sculpture, in the 
East as well as in western Euiope. 

From this brief review of am ient, 
we proceed to one, equally lapU, of 
modern Sculpture. In the fourth 
and fifth centuries the art of Sculp- 
ture was in the lowest possible state 
of degradation throughout Europe. 
Nor indeed was it until about the 
eleventh century that the aits in ge- 
neral began to revive. In the com- 
mencement of that icvival the Pisans 
led the way. Taking the i emains of 
the ancient 6as reliefs as their guides, 
Nicolo Pisano and liis scholars pro- 
duced at Sienna, at Pisa, £t Lucca, 
at Orvietto, and in other parts of 
Italy, q, number of works evincing 
great simplicity, and in some in- 
stances much expression. John Pi- 
sano, the son of Nicolo, deviating 
from his father’s rigid imitation of 
antiquity, imparted a more waving 
line to his figures, and broader folds 
to his drapery ; and in the general 
character of his productions there is 
much grace and delicacy. The es- 
tablishment of the Florentine Aca- 
demy, in 1350, which was subse- 
quently encouraged and patronized 
by the princes of the House of Me- 
dieis* soon brought the various 
branches of the Fine Arts to perfec- 
tion., Of th#**J$culptois of ability 
who -speedily appeared in Florence, 
Lorenzo Ghiberti, Donatello, Rrtt- 
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neleschi, Andrea Verrocliio, and Do- 
minic Ghirlandaio, were the most 
celebrated. The advance of modern 
art was also greatly accelerated by 
the progressive discovery of those 
miraculous productions of ancient 
Greek art, which had been buried for 
many ages, and which were bv de- 
grees restored from the bowels of 
the earth. At length, in the year 
1474, was born at Florence, Michael 
Angelo Buonarotti. He was warm- 
ly patronized by Lorenzo de Medicis, 
who made him his companion, gave 
him an apartment in his palace, ami 
allowed him a pension, Jn return, 
Michael Angelo adorned Florence 
with many works of inimitable 
beauty, energy, and grandeur. Sub- * 
sequcntly, Julius II. sent for him to 
Rome, where he was liberally em- 
ployed both by that Pope and by his 
illustrious successor, Leo X. Among 
the Sculptors of. merit who succeed- 
ed Michael Angelo, John of Bologna 
was one of the most eminent. His 
groups are remarkable for their good 
composition, and the fine undulation 
of their lines, Benvenuto Cellini 
also distinguished himself very much 
at Florence. But soon after his 
time, the Florentine school sunk into 
insipidity. 

During the papacy of Urban the 
VIHth. Bernini, who was origi- 
nally a painter and educated in the 
Lombard school, executed a number 
of figures and groups in sculpture. 
Sometimes manifesting considerable 
powers of invention, his style, ne- 
vertheless, was very depraved and 
flimsy, in consequence of his de- 
parture from the severe simplicity 
which is the true character of sculp- 
ture, and of his endeavouring to in- 
troduce those minor graces, which 
painting alone can attempt with ad- 
vantage. The disciples of Bernini 
pushed his defects to excess ; and 
sculpture was at a very low ebb in 
Italy, until about the middle of the 
last century, when the Italian sculp- 
tors again applied themselves to the 
study of nature, and of the princi- 
ples of ancient art, , Canova, who 
was born in 17« r >7* was chiefly in- 
strumental in this second revival. 
He was, beyond all comparison, the 

* greatest sculptor that Italy had for 
many years produced, and lias left 

* number of works{»; which, on the 
Continent, are considered even to 


rival the antique. But, with the 
most unfeigned' admiration of Ca~ 
nova’s genius, it may, perhaps, be 
permitted us to say, that there is, 
occasionally, in his- compositions— 
we will not use so coarse a word as 
affectation, but — an absence of that 
perfect simplicity and purity vAhich 
constitute the highest # charm of 
sculpture. 

France derived the greatest part 
of her knowledge of the Fine Arts 
from Italy. In the reign of Francis 
the First, Leonardo da Vinci, Ben- 
venuto Cellini, and Primaticcio, es- 
tablished in that country a School 
of Painting, Sculpture, and Archi- 
tecture. Soon after that period, the 
French sculptors Pilon, Cousin, and 
John Goujon, distinguished them- 
selves very much, especially by their 
ban reliefs ; and from their time a 
respectable School of Sculpture has 
been maintained in France. 

To Italy Spain also owes what- 
ever has been atebieved in that 
country, in Sculpture as well as in 
Painting. 

In Germany, Sculpture has not 
been wholly neglected. One of the 
most extraordinary and magnificent 
specimens of sepulchral sculpture, 
in the world, is the monument of 
the Emperor Maximilian, father of 
Charles the Vth. in the Church of 
St. Anthony, at Inspruck’, by Alex- 
ander Collins, of Mechlin. 

England originally drew from 
her Roman conquerors her scanty 
knowledge of the, arts, which she 
subsequently improved by her com- 
munication with Italy. Down to 
the period of the Reformation, the 
English sculptors equalled, in point 
of talent and acquirement, their con- 
tinental contemporaries, of which a 
number of proofs still exist, and no 
where more unequivocally than in 
the remarkably fine sculpture which 
decorates Henry the Seventh’s cha- 
pel in Westminster Abbey. Un- 
happily, the Reformation, however 
conducive to the interests of true 
religion, was most destructive / of 
the Fine Arts. The slenderness of 
the encouragement givefi to sculp- 
ture having" damped the exertions 
of .native, artists, their place was 
supplied by foreigners. Of those, 
the most celebrated were Cibber, 
RoubiUiac, and Sfcheemacher ; none 
of whom produced any works of 
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extraordinary excellence. The es- 
tablishment of the Royal Academy, 
however, and the impulse thereby 
given to the public feeling-, in fa- 
vour of the Fine Arts, had the effect 
of stimulating our native artists to 
fresh exertions. Of the English 
sculptors, who flourished during- the 
last thirty or forty years, Bacon 
and Bankes were among the most 
distinguished. — The latter, especi- 
cially, has left many works of very 
superior character. At the present 
moment, sculpture is experiencing 
great encouragement in this couri- 


try ; and well it deserves it. The 
same motive of delicacy which for- 
bade us in our last Number to advert . 
to our distinguished living painters, 
in any manner which might wear 
the appearance of an invidious com- 
parison of individuals, of course, 
operates as forcibly, with respect to 
our distinguished living sculptors ; 
otherwise it would be easy for us 
to mention, not a few, some of long- 
established, others, of rising reputa- 
tion, whose productions are calcu- 
lated to reflect lasting honour on 
their country. 


BRITISH INSTITUTION. 


On the last two days of October, 
the Students of the British Institu- 
tion having completed their labours 
for the present season, the public, 
or at least those who were favoured 
with tickets, were admitted to see 
the various studies that had been 
made from the different works of 
the old masters, left in the gallery 
for that purpose. They are very * 
numerous, and, upon the whole, do 
great credit to the talents and in- 
dustry of the students, several of 
Svhotn, (as we observed Cm a former 
occasion), are ladies. 

Without,' however, entering upon 
the ungracious task of individual 
criticism, which, indeed, under the 
circumstances of the case, would 
scarcely be fair, we may, perhaps, 
be allowed fo make a few observa- 
tions, which are prompted solely by 
anxiety, that the evidently good 
tendency of this part of the plan of 
the Governors of the British Institu- 


with producing something approach- 
iug to the general effect of those 
works'; and that they do riot look 
with sufficiently inquisitive eyes into 
the means by Which that effect has 
been produced. 

To us, it seems, that when a young 
student plants his casil by the side 
of a fine Titian or Vandyke, he ought 
to, suspend the recollection of every- 
thing, that he conceives lie has hi- 
therto learnt. By whatever modern 
master of ability he may have been 
instructed, whatever may be the way 
in which he has been hitherto taught 
to set his palette, on whatever 
ground he may have hitherto com- 
menced his pictures, whatever may 
be the process which he has hitherto 
•pursued, whatever may be the vehi- 
cle which he has hitherto used, how- 
ever much he may have hitherto 
been accustomed to paint solidly, 
however much to glaze, however 
much to scutnble, ot all this know- 


tion may be rendered as productive ledge, and of all these habits, he 
of benefit to the } T oung artists as should, for the time, as much as 
possible. ' ' possible, divest his mind, and en- 

lt does appear to us, then, that dcavour to resolve the plain and ex- 
many of the students — there are so- elusive question — “ Haw did Titian 
yfcjfil admirable exceptions, but that or Vandyke do this?” There are 
many of the students — do not exactly only two, and those conjoint inodes 
aim at that which ought to be one ■ of ascertaining close inspection, 
of their principal objects, namely, and multiplied experiment. Instead 
the 'acquisition of the mechanical of attempting to copy the Whole pic- 
skill exhibited in the works of the turein his own established method, 
great masters placed before them, which is too often whatjSir Joshua has 

M does appear to us, that fliev are happily termed “laborious idleness,” 
too frequently (we again beg leave , let him fix upoO f some small part of 
to guard ouraeiveft from being sup- it, which comjj$ehends all the d^ 
pqtOSl to say universally)^ satisfied sirable felicities of tone and execi 
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tion. Lot him make twenty little and Chiaro-scuro from prints. It is 
studies from that part ; ail with colouring, and above all it is exe- 
some definite intention ; all upon cution, that he should try to obtain, 
some principle that he may believe We by no means object to slight 
he has detected in the original. By sketches , serving* as memoranda of 
degrees, and especially if he care- the general disposition and liarmoni- 
fully notes down as he proceeds ous arrangement of colours in a fine 
the changes that he introduces in old picture ; but we contend, that 
his process, he will approach more the best way to make a young* artist 
and more nearly to his object. His colour and execute well, when he 
mind will not be fatigued by a great comes to paint from nature, is the 
deal of useless exertion, (tor of the mode of study which we have taken 
best picture a large portion is utterly the liberty to recommend. Nor, we 
useless in the way of instruction^, trust, shall we be answered by any 
and. by comparing the result of his affected depreciation of “ mecha- 
various essays, he will gradually nical skill.** 7*he acquisition of me- 
arquirc a knowledge of that, which ohanical skill in the art of Painting 
he goes to the British Gallery to requires great mental power; ana 
acquire, much more profound and we are persuaded, that no artist can 
extensive than by any means more ever devote himself advantageously 
imposing in their appearance. to what we most readily admit are 

For what is it that a student does higher purposes, until he has ob- 
go to the British Gallery to acquire ? tamed this technical, but valuable 
Drawing he learns from the antique, facility, 
and from the life; — Composition, 

INTELLIGENCE RELATIVE TO THE FINE ARTS. 

We understand that the Right The celebrated Brentford Election 
Hon. Sir Ch i les Long lias, by the Pictures, painted by Hogarth, and 
command of the King, intimated to the theatrical portraits and dramatic 
F. L. Chantrey, Esq., R.A. his Ma- scenes from the correct pencil of 
jesty’s desire that he should under- Zoffany, by the death of Mrs. Gar- 
take the execution of the equestrian rick, arc to be sold, 
statue to be erected in conimcmpra- Mr. Landseer’s two animal pic- 
tion of the Royal Visit to Scotland, tures, The Alpine Mastiffs, and It at- 
The equestrian statue of his late catchers , the one exhibited in the 
Majesty, executed by R.Westmacott, British Gallery in 1821, the other 
Esq., lLA., is elevated on its pedes- at Somerset - House last May, are' 
tal, in London-road, near Liverpool, now engraving, and will shortly bo 
It is of fine bronze, but of a tint less ready for publication, 
dark than Nelson’s monument — is Mr. Lane Fox, who lately pur- 
of the size of life, and an excellent chased a full-length Portrait of the 
likeness of the late King. Duke of Wellington, painted by Mr. 

On the 4th instant, a General Douglass Guest, whilst his Grace re- 
Assembly of the Academicians was sided in Paris, has presented it to 
held at their apartments in Somer- his Constituents, the Corporation of 
set-House, when Mr. Jeffrey Wyatt, Beverly. 

Architect, and Mr. George Jones David’s celebrated Picture of the 
and Mr. H. W. Pickersgill, Painters, Coronation of the Emperor Bona- 
were elected Associates df the Royal parte is now in this country, and 
Academy of Arts. will be exhibited to the public in 

The new monument to the memory a short time; we believe in the 
of the late Mr. Fox, executed by Mr. course of the present month. 
Westmacott, on the north side of An extraordinary Picture, painted 
Westminster Abbey, has been within by Rembrandt, hfis been recently 
these few days opened to the public discovered, and the progress of the 
view, as have the old monuments of discovery is curious. The Presi- b 
Q ueen Elizabeth, and Mary Queen dent of the Royal Academy saw this 
of Scots, which have lately \mder- picture by chance, with a great mass 

f one a thorough repffir, and been of dthet rtfbbish and inferior pro- 
eautified. ductions, Which were preparing fov 
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aala by auction. Sir Thomas Law- 
rence's taste was immediately struck 
with the merits of this picture, even 
in its dirty and mutilated .condition; 
he attended the sale, and the ham* 
Bier was on the point of ratifying 
Sir Thomas as the purchaser for 
four guineas, when a lynx - eyed 
dealer^ suddenly contended for the 
prise, and was the eventual pur- 
chaser for two hundred guineas. — 
He took home the picture, had it 
cleaned and newly mounted, aud in 
the first instance offered it for sale 
to Ilia tasteful competitor, whose 
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property it now is, for seven hun- 
dred guineas. The picture is said 
to be the finest ever painted by Rem- 
brandt, and worth seven thousand 
pounds. — The subject relates to 
Joseph and JPotiphar's Wife . 

Canova. — A portrait of this la- 
mented Artist was painted by Mr. 
Jackson, R.A., during his visit to 
Rome, with Mr. Chantry, R.A., at 
the desire of the latter. — An En- 
graving from this Portrait decorates 
the present Number of this Maga- 
zine. 


THEATRICAL JOURNAL. 

“ VELUTl IN SPECULUM.” 

DRURY-LANE THEATRE. 


ANEwMelo-drama, in three Acts, 
taken from the French, has been pro- 
duced at this theatre, since our last 
account. — It is called. The Two Gal- 
ley Slaves ; butas we can say nothing 
favourable of it, we will pass it over 
in silence. 

The comedy of The Provoked Hue- 
hand has been performed. It is a 
well-written play, but, though not 
destitute of sallies of wit and plea- 
sant exhibitions of humour, is, upon 
the whole, very sententious and very 
* tiresome. The comedy was well per- 
formed : Mr. Elliston appeared as 
Lord Townley.— Tim head of the 
Wronyheads was represented by 
Dowton with great humour. — Mun- 
den sustained the character of ho- 
nest John Moody ; and his perform- 
ance was distinguished by that rich 
vein of humour, which is peculiarly 
liis own. — Mrs, Davision was in the 
character of Lady Townley, and in 
her early scenes was as volatile as . 
levity could wish ; and in the scene 
that terminates her folly, she was as 
impressive as virtue eouldLdesire. — 
Mrs. tY.Tfest supported the charac- 
ter^ Lady Grace with considerable 
proving, that good-natured 
#mjlcs and friendly laughter were 
^not unbecoming the simple* dignity 
of the character. 

Mr. Kean is returned., to the Me- 
tropolis, and appeared, jm the first 
this season, in the character of 


Richard the Third. The enthusiasm 
of his reception was extreme] y great. 
Mr. Kean’s performance of this cha- 
racter was as powerful as ever ; and 
the improvement of the theatre, with 
respect to hearing, operated much to 
the advantage ot such a performer. 
— As Mr. Kean has been the best 
support of this theatre in seasons 
of adversity, we hail him now as its 
brightest ornament in prosperity. 

Mr. Kean lias also performed 
Othello , and of course, attracted a 
crowded audience. This, unques- 
tionably, is his master-piece : — it 
stands perfectly isolated, unequal- 
led, ma unrivalled. Othello is the 
creature of circumstances; and as 
these circumstances vary, bis emo- 
tions also change, — He who person- 
ates the Moor has to trace, through 
all their fearful mazes, the most vio- 
lent passions by which the human 
heart can be assailed. — Love, suspi- 
cion, jealousy, hatred, horror, grief, 
and finally, despair, demand pro- 
gressively, their separate and dis- 
tinct expression. Neither is this all ; 
in the principal scenes, the performer 
is not required merely' to describe 
a single emotion, but to give soul 
and spirit to a painful and appalling 
conflict of, emotions. — Mr. Kean 
never played the character lpore 
ably than on this occasion ; 

lie was in -Mb voice, and Jie im- 
parted to thp most difficult scenes 
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all tl»e interest which acute dis- 
crimination, intense feeling, and ap- 
propriately varied elocution, could 
bestow on them. His last scene was 
pre-eminently beautiful, — The cha- 
racter of Iago was sustained by a 
Mr. Young, from the Liverpool the- 
atre. His performance was received 
with flattering plaudits, notwith- 
standing it was, altogether, a very 
ta me and common - place piece of 
acting. 

We must not omit to mention the 
first appearance of Mr. Young on 
these boards, in the character of 
Macbeth ; he exhibited in strong 
but chaste colouring this grand 
moral picture of human passipn and 
infirmity. Mr. Young was gene- 
rally received with cordial approba- 
tion, and the banquet scene was 
honoured with three rounds of ap- 

COVENT 

MISS KELLY. 

We are extremely happy in being 
able to congratulate the Manager of 
this Theatre on the acquisition of 
an actress, who will do honour to 
the Tragic Drama, and more espe- 
cially at the present era, when the 
stage is destitute of actresses capa- 
ble of treading in the higher walk 
of Tragedy. Miss Kelly is from the 
Dublin Theatre, and has made her 
debut on the London boards in the 
character of Juliet ; so often attempt- 
ed by aspiring debutantes , and so 
seldom performed! In this instance . 
the excited expectations attendant on 
a first appearance have been highly 
gratified. And it is with the great- 
est satisfaction we enter on the plea- 
sing duty of giving our distant rea- 
ders some idea of this fascinating 
and accomplished actress. Miss 
F. L* Kelly is only seventeen years 
of age, of prepossessing appearance, 
and of easy and elegant carriage, 
hut her personal attractions are cer- 
tainly not of the first order. Her 
person is of the middle size, and 
perhaps, therefore, more appropriate 
to the character of Juliet . Her coun-. 
tenance is intelligent, and full of 
health and animation, hut her fea- 
tures are not of that marked charac- 
ter* which is required by the severer 
parts of deep tragedy, and which 
admits of the most flexibility and 
expression. Not having received 


plause. Mrs. West’s Lady Macbeth 
was more striking than might have 
been expected from her peculiar turn 
of mind and feeling, in a character 
so masculine and terrific. Mr. Cooper 
as Macduff was very effective, espe- 
cially in the fine scene, where he is 
informed of the slaughter of his fa- 
mily* 

The Siege of Belgrade has also 
been performed at this theatre, and 
Mr. Braham made his first appear* 
ante for the season in the character 
of The Serashier. — He introduced 
some popular airs, unconnected with 
the original piece, which he exe- 
cuted in his usual style. A great 
deal of applause attended both the 
entrS and the subsequent efforts of 
this distinguished vocalist. — The 
house was crowded. 


GARDEN. 

• any extraordinary portion of person- 
nal charms from nature, Miss Kelly’s 
excellence as an actress, therefore, 
is the more to he commended, as 
arising from a fine voice and clear 
articulation, original conception, vi- 
gorous imagination, depth of feel- 
ing, cultivated taste, and a certain 
boldness of genius, that has led her 
to scorn imitation and trust to her 
own judgment, which has so happily 
led her to personify , not merely to 
enact , the character of the tender 
Juliet, whose heart and mind are 
alike absorbed in one all-subduing 
sentiment. Miss Kelly was particu- 
larly happy in the banquet and bal- 
cony scenes, and in the manner in 
which she received the most empha- 
tic of Romeo's protestations. When 
informed of Tybalt's death, her act- 
ing was extremely affecting ; and 
her parting from Romeo was pain- 
fully touching. Throughout the 
whole representation she exhibits 
quick anu acute sensibility. Miss 
Kelly exceeds all her predecessors 
in one respect .particularly, instead, 
of exhibiting the character of Juliet 
in a studied, reserved, and almost 
matronly air, which we have been 
accustomed to witness, she i's artless, 
open, and youthful, placing in a 
prominent bght, with modest confi- 
dence, th$ fond impatience, the que- 
rulous pettish ness, of a very young 
girl, for the first time, very deeply 
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enamoured. We scarcely need to 
add* that Miss Kelly’s performances 
of this character (three times a week) 
have been received with the unani- 
mous applause of large audiences. 
Mr. Charles Kemble plav$ the part 
of Romeo, &ml if his excellent acting 
of this character were not well known 
to the public, perhaps it would be 
sufficient to say that his Romeo is 
worthy of such a Juliet — indeed, we 
think he is now surpassing his for- 
mer fame in this character. 

We have also to congratulate this 
Theatre on the return of Mr. Ma- 
cready, who made his first appear- 
ance this season in the character of 
Othello. He was received with en- 
thusiastic applause by a genteel, 
though not numerous audience. Mr. 
Charles Kemble admirably repre- 
sented Cassia, and Miss Foote’s Ues- 
demona was gentle, tender, and af- 
fecting, and gave us more pleasure 
than we expected. 

Another Debutante , from Dublin, 
has also graced this Theatre since 
our last account. — Miss Lacy made 
her first appearance in the character 
of Isabella , and during the previous 
part of her performance, did pot, we 
think, exhibit those powers which 
she so successfully exerted during 
the last two scenes. Her soliloquy, 
after she had received the ring from 
Bir&n, was delivered with great 
truth of nature; and the subse- 
quent interview with him, whom she 
believed to have been dead, was in 
si very high degree affecting. The 
joy at his re-appearance, swiftly fol- 
lowed by the grief consequent on 
the recollection of her second mar- 
riage, was expressed with much 
force. Her action, her, utterance, 


and her countenance throughout the 
whole of this scene, touched the 
minds of her auditors most sensibly. 
— It was enthusiastically applauded. 
The scene over the dead body of 
Biron , and that with which the tra- 
gedy concludes, were also finely re- 

S resented. In the last two Acts, 
liss Lacy displayed a mind exqui- 
sitely attuned to the tragic scene. — 
Her feelings seem to he strongly 
aroused and excited. Miss Lacy has 
also performed the part of Mrs . 
Haller in The Stranger . — Her per- 
formance possessed very great merit, 
and disclosed traits of an acute and 
Vigorous intellect. The little gaiety 
that appertains to the character was 
distinguished by the easy and ele- 
gant familiarity of polished life ; 
and the deep remorse, the incurable 
sorrow, of the unhappy penitent, 
bore the powerful impress of truth 
and nature. The discovery of her 
guilt to the Countess, and the con- 
cluding interview with her husband, 
were beautifully pathetic. Her per- 
formance w r as, throughout, honoured 
with the most fervent applause. — 
Miss Lacy has also performed the 
character of JaneShore, and her per- 
formance has added considerably to 
her theatrical reputation. She de- 
lineated most pathetically the sor- 
rows of the unhappy mistress of 
JRdivard. The honest passion which 
G foster' s proposition excites, and 
which calls forth a benediction on 
the head of Hastings, was expressed 
most forcibly. The whole of this 
scene excited fervent applause. — 
Mr. Charles Kemble played Hastings 
with much ability .-—His first seem? 
with Alicia deserves the highest en- 
comium. 
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. Itamt.— Although all accounts rona with any Intention of amelio- 
concusr as to the pacific intentions of rating the condition of the subjected 
the Congress at Verona, and there- Italians. All accounts concur in 
fore no war will be waged against representing the country as being 
the liberties of Spain* yet it does .plundered and oppressed in the most. 

a ppe ft r that the unhappy state savage manner by the Austrians. 
Of Italy is likely to be permanently The prisons are crowded with pet~ 
Benefited by the labours and cares sons Suspected of being Carbonari; 
of $o many Emperors ahd Kings, no rank, no vartue respected. The 
They do not appear to meet at Ve» Marquis Yiscohtihas been six months 
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ill in the prison at Milan, and yet 
they refused to allow his wife to at- 
tend on him. The Countess Confa- 
lioneri was threatened with impri- 
sonment. because she refused to in- 
form against her husband ! The lady 
of an advocate at Modena was con- 
fined five months, for having couia- 
gcously swallowed a little piece of 
paper, which she thought might 
compromise her husband, when his 
house was searched for papers by the 
police. No man is safe who has 
Voltaire, Locke, or JLmssean in his 
library, A II the Lancasterian schools 
are suppressed, literary institutions, 
schools of rhetoric*, and even agri- 
cultural societies, abolished. The 
funds belonging to Academics for 
promoting the Fine Arts are partly 
confiscated. 

The eruption of Mount Vesuvius 
on the 21 and 22d of October, was 
the most tremendous known since 
1724, when the town of Torre del 
Greco was partly destroyed. A new 
crater opened ; the air was darkened 
for days with showers of ashes ; and 
torrents of lava, both from the old 
and new crater- a mile broad, pour- 
ed forth upon the adjacent country, 
and laid waste 100 acres of land. 
At night, the blaze of fire from three 
or more cones, is described as being 
awfully grand, and the roaring of 
the mountain was tremendous. The 
la vm set fire to and consumed a forest 
at Ti chase. The people of all the 
towns adjacent were in the utmost 
consternation, and universally fled 
their habitations, taking their most 
valuable goods. At Naples itself, 
on the 25th, though the lire seemed 
spent, yet such was the state of the 
atmosphere in consequence of the 
wind blowing the ashes from Vesu- 
vius, that it was dark at mid-day, 
and umbrellas were absolutely neces- 
sary. 

Stain. - -General Morillo fled from 
Madrid, on learning that the judge 
appointed to investigate the transac- 
tions of the 7th of July was about 
to summon hirn. He was, however, 
arrested in his flight in the village 
of Zurza, three leagues from the 
frontiers of Portugal. The Alcaide 
of the village arrested him on ac- 
count of his having no passport. 
He was conveyed to Placentia, on 
his way back to Madrid ; where he 
ivill most probably he brought to 
Eur, May. VoL 82. 


trial, as the affair of the 7th of July 
is still the subject of investigation; 
and the Fiscal, Senor Pareiios, has 
issued writs of arrest against all the 
late ministers, who are nick-named 
the pasteleros (the pastry-cooks.) 

General Espinosa has stormed and 
captured the Fort of Trafi, the prin- 
cipal post of the rebels after Urged. 
Quesuda, the insurgent general, has 
been defeated and li is corps destroy- 
ed at Los Arcus. He afterwards 
passed the Pyrenees, an almost soli- 
tary fugitive, and as soon tfs he 
reached Hayonne, he went to the 
house of the Commander-in-chief of 
the French army of observation 

The following is the oilicial ac- 
count of the capture of Castelfollit, 
a strong-hold of the rebels, garri- 
soned by 500 men : — 

“ At last, after seven days’ siege, 
and a very obstinate resistance, Cas- 
telfollit is, with all its furls, in the. 
possession of the constitutional 
troops. 

Francisco Espoz y Mina. 
u Head-quarters, HeiyhfsofCaxtclfol Lit , 
“ Oct . 24, 3 o'clock , A.M.” 

The rebels attempted to recover 
Castelfollit, and in consequence a 
great battle was fought on the 2bth 
u It. between O’Erolles and Mina, at 
Tora, near Castelfollit, in which the 
former was signally defeated. . The 
number of* the Army of the Faith is 
said to have amounted to 5,000 men. 
— The Barcelona Gazette states the 
battle to have cost Mina compara- 
tively few men. 

lkilaguer, another fortified post 
of the insurgents, has fallen into 
the hands of Mina, the constitutional 
general. The Army of the Faith 
marched out by one gate as the con- 
queror entered by another. The re- 
bel regency, in consequence, has 
quitted Urged, and removed to Puy- 
cerda, close to the French territory. 
It is supposed that Mina must have 
entered at Seo d'Urgel, because the 
families of the Marquis of Mataflo* 
rida and of the Governor of Urgel, 
had arrived with all their effects at 
Mirra, a village of Catalonia, near 
to the French frontiers. Alarm is 
at its height in the Army of the 
Faith, the soldiers deserting by hun- 
dreds, and the troops at ruyeerda 
were shut up in barracks under the 
fear of a general desertion. I n order 
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44 to convince foreig ners of t in* he- 
roir patriotism of Ihc Spanish pro- 
pie,” tin* augmentation of the army 
proposed by the Minister (,‘{(),<H)0 
foot, ami /-.MM horse) was voted 
vnanimon.sl/f. 

(iitcKr u. — Accounts from Seuilin, 
«»f November 2, quote advices from 
Lari.ssa of October iKth, stating that 
a corps of S000 Albanians, whom 
Clioursehid Pacha had posted in ad- 
vance of Larissa, the capital of Thes- 
saly, deserted in a body to tin* ( 1 recks, 
and feft Clioursehid in such a situa- 
tion, that lie was obliged to abandon 
Larissa. The intelligence from Aria 
of the same date, is also favourable 
to the (Greeks. The tribes of Alba- 
nians in that neighbourhood bad de- 
clared for the cause of liberty, .and 
when the Pacha of Aria was defeated 
hy Prince Maroeurdato and shut Up 
in Aria, they -rose, and joined the 
Greek besiegers. 

Letteis from Trieste state, that a 
considerable corps of Grecian troops 
had penetrated into the southern 
parts of Thessaly, where they attack- 
oil and entirely defeated the Turkish 
army commanded bv Chourscliid 
Pacha, who, by the able conduct of 
the Grecian general, Bozzaris, was 
afterwards forced to take refuge in 
Macedonia. 

The Turks at Athens have lately 
pulled down a part of the, celebrated 
Parthenon, for the sake of the lead 
which is employed in the junction 
of the stones; and the ground is, 
in consequence, strewed with frag- 
ments of sculpture and architecture. 
What masters for Greece arc those 
barbarians ! 

Fka.nck. — The rumour of a war 
between this country and Spain, has 
been the cause of most, ruinous fluc- 
tuations iti the funds of the princi- 
pal countries in Europe. The panic, 
however, has been dispelled by the 
■paeitic accounts of the Congress at 
Verona; which is at any rate too 
wise to enter into a crusade against 
Spanish liberty under present cir- 
cumstances. And however the French 
Army of observation may appear to 
thrcfiten the Spanish frontier, no 
hostile measures can be undertaken 
against Spain, without immediate 
persona] danger to Ferdinand ; and 
a very little political sagacity is re- 
quisite to foretel, in case of such an 
event, the entire removal of the Bour- 
bons of France as well as of Spain. 


A number of French and German 
ofhrers have lately returned to Mar- 
seilles from the Morea. They all 
agree in rendering tribute to the 
heroism of the Greeks, but declare 
they wen* obliged to leave that 
peninsula from the severe privalions 
they underwent ; having frequeni I \ 
had nothing more than a piece of 
black bread and a few olives to sub- 
sist upon for .several days together. 
They had many rencounters with 
t lie Turks, in most of which the 
latter evinced a considerable degree 
of cowardice, although better armed 
and equipped than their opponents. 
During the last feu months upwards 
of 000 French and Germans have 
taken theii passage from this poi t foi 
tlie Mori a ; and there are now up- 
wards of lOtM Jenna ns on their wa\ 
for the same purpose, the first division 
of which has arrived. The necessary 
means for their journey are supplied 
by the subscriptions set on foot for 
assistance of the Greeks. 

In the elections the Boyalists li;» \ «• 
been eminently successful. HI. Ben- 
jamin Constant is not re-elected, but 
in his place another opposition can- 
didate, a M. Kousseau, to whom Mi- 
nisters gave their aid. The depart- 
ment of the North, which elects 
eight Deputies for the Colleges of 
Arrondissemenl, and had seven Li- 
berals in the last session, will not 
have one in the present. In the hist 
session the second scries had forty- 
four Liberals; in the next they will 
not have more than a dozen. M. de 
la Fayette has hern returned. 

Bayonne is crowded with Spanish 
emigrants, who continue 1o arrive in 
great numbers, but they still consist 
of priests and monks, with very few 
men of landed property. 

On the llftli November, the Tri- 
bunal of Correctional Police con- 
demned M. Benjamin Constant to 
one month’s imprisonment, a line of 
500 francs, and costs, for his letter 
in answer to the personal calumnies 
of M. Maugin, Procureur duKoi at 
Poitiers. 

On the 20th, the trial of Colonel 
Fabvicr, Colonel Deutzel, Marque 
(medical student) and M. Latonche, 
charged with an attempt to release 
from prison the four youths lately 
executed at Paris, was conclude*.!. 
Colonel Dtmtzel admitted his inten- 
tion to have liberated them, but de- 
nied any share in the execution of 
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the scheme. Marque admitted hav- 
ing- bribed the gaoler. Col. Calmer 
was aeqiiitted, the other three found 
guilty by fbe Judges, and sentenced, 
#>entzel to four month’s imprison- 
ment, and .‘500 francs line; Jvlarque 
and Lutouehe to three months’ iin- 
prKonment, and 100 francs line 
each. 

J»u\zil. — Advices from Rio Ja- 
neiro annouruv the fact, t lint, the 
Prince Regent has formally shaken 
off all dependence on Portugal. His 
Royal Highness went to visit the 
province of St. Paul’s, and there the 
disposition of the people : o strongly 
declared il*s *il, f ha! the Prince took 
an oath to {In* Junta to maintain the 
independence n( Brazil; and set the 
e\e uijile of i eating off the Portuguese 
eoiiv.»'!e* — The Coronation of the 
Prince .»■> King of Rru/tl was ex- 
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pcctcd to take place on the 12t,h of 
October. 

Chili. — At tbc meeting and in- 
stallation of the National Congress 
at Santiago on the 23d, the Supreme 
Director., Don Bernardo O’f liggius, 
attended, and formally resigned the 
Directorship, in a patriotic speech. 
The President, in behalf of the Con- 
gress, replied, and tendered the oflice 
to his Excellency, who graciously 
accepted it again at; the hands of the 
Representatives of the people. Dur- 
ing the illuminations at night, a 
transparency exhibited the arms of 
Chili, and on each side of them, 
portraits of the Director and Cord 
Cochrane. Cnder the latter were 
the words, — u Long live the Ad- 
miral, who left his own country to 
protect the liberty and independ- 
ence of Chili !’* 


A(iRl ( l ILTC RA 1, REPORT. 


The l.ist agricultural operations have 
been principally directed to getting iu 
tin* seed wheal, for which the season 
has piov'*d fuvouiable. The showery 
wcatin r nan g»u u a regular plant on 
the land,-, early sown. The dibbling 
system now generally practised, mani- 
tests, tiiis season, a decided superiority 
over that of broad east, or even that ot 
tiie dull. The corn markets are some- 
what better tor prime samples of wheat 
and barley. The crop of potatoes turns 
out 'better than was looked for, from 
the long drought of the summer. The 
turnips, particularly* through Norfolk 
ami other eastern districts, have im- 
proved so much hi growth through the 
mouth as to appear a full average crop. 
Coleseed and other green feed are also 


equally promising in produce. Hay 
continues low in price from its great 
abundance. The grass counties abound 
iu feed from the late serviceable rains. 
The wool market continues dull, except 
for tine Merino and Down tleeees, for 
which rather better prices can be ob- 
tained. Smith field has abounded with 
every thing under the denomination of 
beef, which necessity has sent up in a 
half fat state. The supplies of mutton, 
lamb, and pig-pork have beeu equally 
large. Lean stock in beasts have fallen 
more than 25 per cent, within the last 
month or two. Stoic sb»*ep are brisk 
in sale, and something higher from the 
gcucrai improvement i’i the green 
crops. 


COMMERCIAL REPORT. 
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Lotto v. — The Cotton market is iu 
a vei y languid state, yet there are n<f 
sellers at any reduction 5 the purchases 
in bond, 2i 0 Surat ordinary 5y, lair 5$d., 
good fair (id., and very good 6 tcL; 50 
Madras OJd. good fair; 500 Bengal** 
0‘d. fair, to u^d. good fair; good 5Jd., 
very good ti^d. ; and duty paid, 44 De- 
inerai a and lieiince good fair 9 *d. and 
Did.; and 10 West India fair Sd, 

Coffee. — The public sales of Coffee 
last week were considerable : the Brit- 
ish Plantation deauiplioufe, with the 


exception of Berbioe and Deinerara, 
which were 2 s. a 5s. per cwt. lower: 
sold freely and at rather higher prices , 
the two latter have for a length of time 
rated much higher than the other quali- 
ties ; good ordinary St. Domingo in. 
casks and in bags sold at 04s. Gd. and 
05s. (id. in considerable parcels. To- 
wards the close of the market last week, 
the accounts from Antwerp were so vciy 
.favourable that St. Domingo Coffee be- 
came in great request by private con- 
tract. 
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The public sale of Coffee thi*- fore- 
noon, 203 bags St. Domingo, went off 
freely, fully 2s. per owt. higher than 
last neck, ordinary to good ordinary 
realising 05s. u 97s. 

Srr»\u — 'Hie low brown Sugars last 
week Mere rather pressed upon the 
inaiket, and the holders were so anxious 
to efh'ct sales, that prices a shade lower 
were submitted to; the quantity of 
good and fine samples offering were 
inconsiderable, and the previous cur- 
rency was fully supported. 

This forenoon the market remained, 
heavy, ayd the prices of low browns 
must be stated at a small reduction. 
Tlieie are very few good Sugars on 
show ; several of the holders have 
withdrawn their Sugars for the present, 
on account of the languid state of trade. 
—The deliveries from the West-1 nd in 
.Docks ha\e materially fallen off, com- 
pared with the delivery of the pre- 
ceding year. 

Corn — The supplies of Wheat to 
yesterday's market were confined to 
i he samples by land carriage from 
Lssex and Kent, ns the late stormy 
weather prevented the arrivals by wa- 
ter; the market was, however, heavy, 
at a general decline of Is. per quarter. 
—There were scarcely any parcels of 
Barley fresh in ; fine qualities would 
have sold freely at the former currency, 
but the buyeiH were not t»ager to pur- 
chase, as they anticipate large arrivals 
when the wind changes. The purchases 
of Oats last week were so very exten- 
sive, that although the supplies at mar- 
ket yesterday were very limited, yet 
the trade was hea\ y, and rather lower. 
Beans were dull at the previous cur- 
rency. — Grey Peas were Is. higher; 
in White there was no alteration — 
Kapcseed was dull at the decline off’ 
\l. a 21. per last.— There was more de- 
mand for Linseed, and the fine descrip- 
tions were Is. a 2s. higher. 
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Rum, Brandy, and Hollands — 
Brandies are very firm, but there is no 
improvement in the prices. — Rums arc 
heavy, but no reduction in the cur- 
reney can be stated — In Geneva there 
is no alteration. 

Hemp, Flax, and Tallow. — Tlu? 
price of yellow candle Tallow declined 
last, week to 37s., hut there has been 
since a small improvement in the de- 
mand and in the currency, the market 
must, however, still be stated heavy; 
yellow candle Tallow to-day 39s. The 
request for Hemp has been rather li- 
mited, and purchases could be made on 
rather lower terms. — In Flax there is 
no alteration. 

Fruit. — The new Spanish and 
French Fruit went otf heavily, ami only 
a small portion was sold ; the old Pa- 
trass C urrants were disposed of by 
private contract; the butts and a few 
of the carroteels old Currants were sold 
at the prices stated. There are several 
arrivals of new Figs and Smyrna Fruit, 
and two parcels oi new Denia and Va- 
lentin. 

Oils. — Ths quantity of Greenland 
Oil taken by the extensive speculators, 
it is reported, has been disposed of to 
an eruineut House at about 251.— This 
circumstance has a favourable effect, 
the trade declined buying in the an- 
ticipation that the whole would he 
thrown upon the market ; there are 
now buyers 2fil. a 271. — Seed Oils are 
also held with more firmness. 

Naval Stores. — About 400 barrels 
of Rough Turpentine are reported to 
be sold at Itfs. — Spirits are also lower. 
—In Tar, Pitch, or Rosin, there is no 
alteration. 

Tobacco. — Thh brisk demand for 
Tobacco which we have lately noticed 
has subsided ; the purchases for the 
last week are inconsiderable. 


LIST OF PATENTS. 


To Jon n Colli er, of Compt on-strcct, 
Brunswick-square, Middlesex, engineer; 
for certain improvements upon machines 
for shear in g cloth . Dated Sept . 27, 1 822. 

To William Goodman, of Coven try, 
Warwickshire, hatter ; for certain im* 
provemeuts in looms.' Dated Sept. 27, 

jiv v >2. 

To John Bourdieu, of Lime-street, 
London, esq. for a method or means of 
improving the preparation of colours 
for priuting wove cloths. Communi- 
cated to him by a certain foreigner re- 
ading abroad. Dated Sept. 27, 1822, 


To^ Benjamin BooTHUY,of tlic iron 
Works, Chesterfield, Derbyshire, iron 
'master; for an improved method of 
manufacturing cannon shot, by which a 
superior shot is produced iutlie solidity 
and smoothness of its external surface. 
Dated Sept. 27, 1822. 

To John Dowell Moxon, of Liver- 
pool, Lancashire, merchant and ship 
owner, and James Fraser, of King- 
street, Commercial -road, Middlesex, 
engineer ; for certain improvements in 
ships' cabooses or hearths ; and also 
for apparatus to be occasionally con- 
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nected therewith, for the purposes of 
evaporating and condensing' water. 
Dated Sept. 27, lvS22. 

To Frederick Louis I’altov, of 
New Bond-street, Middlesex, watch- 
maker; for certain improvements on, 
oi additions to watches or chronometers 
in general, whereby they may be ren- 
dered capable of marking or indicating 
the precise moment of any desired ob- 
servations, or rapid succession fof ob- 
servations, and without the necessity 
of stopping the regular movement of 
the watch, as in ordinary stop watches. 
Dated Sept. 27, 1822. 

To Thomas Timothy Bennino- 
i n eh, of High-street, Whitechapel, 
Middlesex, tobacco manufacturer, and 
Joshua Tayi or Beale, of Christian- 
strcct, St. GeorgeVin-the-East, cabinet 
maker ; for certain improvements on 
steam-engines. Dated Sept. 27, 1822. 

To John Witcher, of Helmet-row, 
Old-street, St. Lukes, Middlesex, me- 
chanic, Matthew Bickford, of 
Wood-street, London, common carrier, 
and James Whitbourn, of Goswell- 
street, Middlesex, coach-smith; for an 
improvement in the construction of the 
wheels of all wheeled carriages, and 
of all other veftical wheels of a certain 
size. Dated Sept. 27, 1822. 

To Jam i s I rost, of Finchley, Mid- 
dlesex; for a new method of castiug 
or constructing foundations, piers, 
walls, cielings, arches, columns, pilas- 
ters, mouldings, and other enrichments 
to buildings. Dated Sept. 27, 1822. 

To Samuel Pratt, of Bond-street, 
Middlesex, trunk and camp equipage 
manufacturer; for certain improved 
straps or bauds, to be used for securing 
luggage upon chaises or coaches, or for 


securing property (generally) when 
placed in exposed situations. Dated 
Sept. 27, 1822. 

To Thomas Bin ns and Jonas Binns, 
both of Tottenham Court-road, engi- 
neers ; for certain improvements m 
propelling vessels, and in the construc- 
tion of steam-engines and boilers, ap- 
plicable to propelling vessels, and other 
purposes. Dated October 18, 1822. 

To William Jones, of Bodwellty, 
Monmouthshire, engineer; for certain 
improvements in the manufacturing of 
iron. Dated October 18, 1822. 

To Stephen Wilson, of Streatham, 
Surrey, esq. for a new manufacture of 
worsted. Dated Oct. 18, 1822. 

To SaxMuel Francis Sornf.s, of 
Broad-street, Ratcliffe, Middlesex, ship 
owner ; for an improvement in the con- 
struction of anchors. Dated Oct. 18 
1822. 

To Uriah Lane, the younger, of 
Lamb’s Conduit - street, Middlesex, 
straw hat manufacturer; for an im- 
provement in the platting of straw, and 
in manufacturing bonnets and other 
articles therefrom. Dated Oct. 18 
1822. 

To JohnWilliams, of Ooruhill, Lon- 
don, stationer ; for a method to prevent 
the frequent removal of the pavement 
and carriage paths, for laying down 
aud taking up pipes, and for other pur- 
poses, in streets, roads, and public ways. 
Dated October 18, 1822. 

To Joseph Brindley, of Frinsbury, 
near Rochester, Kent, ship-builder ; for 
certain improvements in the construc- 
tion of building ships, boats, barges, 
and other vessels for navigation. Dated 
October 18, 18*22. 


SOCIETY FOR THE PROTECTION OF TRADE. 


The Secretary to the SOCIETY of 
GUARDIANS fir the PROTECTION 
of TRADE by Circulars has informed 
the Members thereof, that 

Samuel Ranken, of 66, Hatfield- 
street ; of St. Thomas Apostle-court ; of 
Norwood ; of 7, ClifJorcTs-irm ; and of 
4, Copthall-buildings, and 

Thomas Mower Keats, were con- 
nected with 

Willerton, Beaumont, Graham 
&Co. Bankers, in Waterloo-placc, Pall- 
xnal), and with 


Worton, Hardie, Walker and 
Smyth, of the Mersey Bank, Liverpool, 
and that the said Samuel Ranken 
draws Bills on 

Joseph Horrocks, of No. 4, Cop- 
thali-buildings, and on 
— Bourne, of Tonbridge, Kent ; 
made payable in Little Russell-street, 
Bloomsbury and also that 

Mr. and Mrs. Hawkins (mentioned 
some time since), now reside at u Bruns- 
wick Cottage, Larkhall-lane, Clapham.” 
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U ST OP BANKRUPTS, 

From SATURDAY, OCT. 19, to TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 19, 1822. 


vv. 


WITH THE ATTOKNIES 1 NAMES. 


Extracted from the London Gazette. 


rv.fi. All fhe JVlcctititp* arc* at the Court of Commissioners, Itusinyhall sftcef, 
unless otherwise expressed. The Attornies’ Names are between Parenthesis. 


BANKRUPTS. 


Armstrong, W. Newcastle- upon -Tvne, mer- 
(Imul, Oct. IS h Nov. 19, and Dec. 7, George 
I mi, Newcastle - upon • Tvne. (Boll uud 
Brodiick, Bow CIuji ch-vuid 
Ash well, J. Nottingham, non-Jounder, Dec ,1, 4, 
and Punch Bowl Inn, Nottingham. 
(Holme, i'l.impton, and Lnlttis.New-lim 
Apcy, .1. sen. CJiav’b Hill, Es'wx, cattle-sales- 
man, Nov. 2D, 30, and Dec. 21. (Lindsay, 
St. Thoirias-sfreet, Southwark 
|iuckley, J. Sntidlcvvorth, Yorkshire, woollen- 
cloth mauntactimw, Nov. 12, 13, 30, Swan 
Inn, Saddleuoith. (Ilrundrett, Spinks, and 
Reddish., Temple 

T1 lack band, G. Gnonall, Staffordshire, grocer, 
Oct. 2\ 20, nrul Dec, 3, Red Lion Inn, New- 
port., Shropshire. (Hicks, Gray’w-inn-squuTe 
Bukott, R. Lrvorpool,dealer, N ov. 20,21 , Dec. 3, 
George Dm, Liverpool. ( Rlackstock and 
Dunce, King’s Bench Walk, Temple 
Breimwr. A, Camberwell, merchant, Nov. 2, 10, 
and Dec. 7. (J. smdT. Davies, Lotlibury 
Bellamy, R. Spuxton. Somersetshire, Crown 
Inn, Bridgewater. (Hartley, New Bridge 
street 

Barr.itt. W. Evre • street- hill, Leather -lane, 
bi ieklaver, Nov. ft, 1 2, Dec. 10. (Newton. 
Great Carter lane, Doctors-! ominous 
Daley, T. \V. Bnsing-lane, wine-merchant, Nov. 

51. lit, and Dec. 14. (Amoiy and Coles, 

T I ir< >gm ortem-j* tre ct 

Bowman, 11. St John -street. CIcrkenwelJ, ha- 
lierdasliei, Nov 9, 10, and Dec. 14. (Holt, 
Threadneedlo-street 

Beattie, J. Poitsea. victualler, Nov. 12.19, and 
Dee 17, Mitre Tavern, Portsea. (Michen, 
Venilam-huildings, < < ray’s- inn 
Bagnall,W.&3 Walsall, Staffordshire, platers, 
Nov. 18, ( 19, and Dee. 21, Mr.Heeley’s, Wal- 
sall, (Turner and Hutchinson, Bloonisbuiy- 
squnre 

(Uinhridge, ,T. Whitehaven, plnmher, Nov 2 ft, 
27, and Dec. 21, Black Lion fun. White- . 
haven. (C'lonnell, Staple-inn 
Brooke, It. Waleot, Somersetshire, rnmmon- 
Irr ewer, Dec. 2, 3, and 21, White Hart-inn, 
Bath. (Potts and Son, SerjeantVtnn 
Brovv<* I. Fleet-market, grocer, Nov. 12, 23, 
Dec. 21 . (Fox and Prideaux, Austin-friars 
Brooke, I. Liverpool, druggist, Nov, 29,30, Dec. 
24, C^ipe-iun, Liverpool- (Blackstock and 
Hutffte, Temple 

r.aker^ip. Romsev, Southampton, fell-monger, 

• Nov; 20, 21, and Dee. 24, Town-bail, Rom- 
*ey. (Slade He Jone$, John-street, Bcdlord- 

'ttow 

fidibkmastoi,'}. and W. Old Bond-street, arrav- 
C clothier*, N ov. 23, 30, and Dec. 28. (Pullep, 
j . and Son, Fore-street, A > • 

Beilis, B. Liverpool, grocer. Dec. 0, 11, and 28 
at Mr. Woods, Liverpool. (Blackstock and 
Bunco, London 

Clark, T>. Strand, merchant, Oct, 26. Nov, 5, 
30. (Dodd, Bilbter-street 


Chambers, Steel-vard, IJppei Tbame«-..fi<*r> , 
iionmougcr, Oct. 30, No> 2,30 (Coic .imi 
Wiagg, Ave Maria- lam* 

Caynie, 3. J and F. B Watt*,, Yeovil, Sornei 
setshire, «spii it met chants, Nov. 12, 13,. to, 
George-mn, llummtei. (Chitton, Ch.uicei \ 
lane 

Childe, R. Little Stretton, Shropshiie, bla<k- 
smith.Orl. 31, Nov. 1, and Dec, 3. Cr.ivmi 
arms. Stokesav. (Thomas, Bar mud s-uii* 
llol horn 

(‘inning. A. WhivtonCH. Worcestershire, di.ipet 
Oct 26, Nov 9, Dec. 3. (Holt, Tin rad 
needle-street 

Orange, T. Watling-street, Shiopslure. giocer, 
Nov. 21, 22, Dec, 17, Commercial-rooms, 
Bristol. ( Evans, llattoa- garden 
Crockett, H.Sem* Haddenham, Bucks, gioccr, 
Nov. 25, 26, Dec. 21, Ciown-um, Learning 
ton Prior**. (Smith, Basuighall-stieet, 
Cook, W. Wouldhum, Kent, com dealei. Nov. 
16,23, Dec. 21. (Curteon and Robinson, 
Walbiook 

Cooper, G. Tuthury, Stadord shire, miller, Nov, 
27, 28, and Dee 28, White I tart-inn, Bui- 
ton-upou-Trent. (Cookney, Castle-street, 

Holbom % 

Collins, W. Cravvford-street, Mary-le-hone, 
linen-draper, Nov. 23, 30, Dec 28. (Sweet, 
Stoke**, and Carr, Basinghall-street 
Cooper, J. T. WoiceHer, draper, Nov. 26, 27, 
and Dec. 28, White llorse-jun, Worreste/, 
(Beeke, J)i*vonslnre-streel, t^ueen- square 
Cookworthy, Bristol, bookseller, Dee. 2. 3, anil 
31 . Commercial- rooms, Bristol. (Poole and 
G reenfield, Gray’a-inn-squure 
Day, 1. Fenchurch-biuldings, merchant, Ort. 20, 
Nov. 2,30. (Lane and Bennett, Luwiem o 
Fountncy-place 

Durham, I. Lowei Shadwell-street, butcher, 
Nov. 2, 9, and 30. (Keeling and Neck, 
Tokenhouse-yard 

Douglas, 1. and Russel, D. drapers, Fleet-st. 
Nov. 2, 12, and Dec. 10. (James. Bueklers- 
bliry 

Dix<m, T, Manchester, joiner, Nov. 25,27, and 
Dec. 17, Palace-inn, Manchester. (Makm- 
son. Middle Temple 
Dawson, I. Bury, Lancashire 
Drurey, f. Snaith, Yorkshire, coal merchant, 
Nov. 21, 22, and Dee, 21, Court-house, 
Leeds, (Batty e, Chauoerv-lane 
Davies, W. Sudbury, Suflolk, haberdasher, 
Nov. 28, 29, and Dec. 21, Rose and Crown- 
inn, Sudbury. (Messrs. Dixon, Gray ’s-inu- 
lane 

Dodd, W, Orton, Westmoreland, drover, Dec. 

6, and 28, King’s Arms-inn. Kendal., (Wil- 
son, Ftirnival’s-irm 

Evill, L. Waleot, Somersetshire, money scrive- 
ner, Nov. 1,2, and Dec. 3, Castle and Ball- 
inn, Bath. (Potts, and Son, Serjeant s-mri 
Eastwood, J. Meitham, Yorkshire, clothier, 
Nov. 11, 12, and Doc. I0, Geoige-inn, Hud- 
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derdield. (Ckuhe, Richards, and Medralf, 
Chain M 

Kdwatds, D. Glouccslei, tea dealer, Nov. 23, 
30, Dc< . 28 (Stevcii** anti Wood, Little St. 
Tboin.i** Apostle 

} o\ I I? ill), I'lmiT Nov 1, *2, and Dor. 3, 
ami Bull-niii, Hath ( Putt." ami Son, 
NcJ Irani’' li’ii 

I'il /i». «J. Tolncss, Devonshiie, croepi, N«IV. 9, 
23, and Dec. It. (Aunuv and Coles, Thioy- 
moi I on-st i eel 

1‘osJri , l. Livnpiol. In ever. Nov 20, 3ft. Dor. 

2 S (hislle-iiui, Livoi pool. (IilarUrttm.lv and 
Dunce, Temple 

i\mhe.id. I . I’l I'V'in" Ewx, jobber, Nov. ?1, 

22, and Die 21, White Hail-inn, B »ckuig. 

( Mr—, -. Rromb*v , Gi ny's-iau 

Gicgson. W. Kinpsi..M-upon-HuH, linen diaper. 
No*. (, and Bee, 3, Coach and Hoivs- 
mil Mnnche-tci . (( InMoi , Stftfde-inn 

< i i H \V Wrlk-li,im> Wilts, linen drapci.Nm. 
1,2, sun! Dee 7. Castle and Bull-hm, Bath. 
(Polls. i.id Son, Sri (rant '* um 
Licathc :a, II Ntepnej-eausewav', master-nm- 
nuri, Nov. 0 13, and Dee. 17 (Lanij, 
Konrltu i < h- -3 i eel 

CrJri , ||. Bilijn»-»uie, li*di qnle-man, Nov. 16, 

23, and I ><’(, 21, (Alien, Muiring-lane 
<«jtMtrd, I. Snowhdl, aurl umeei , Nt>v. 10,23, 

.uni Dor. 21. ( Dyei, Took’ . rouil, Chan- 

1 t‘l V-hlllC 

Gieen, 1. Rrdnsill, VVoi eestershjre, mnltstei, 

I >rr. 3, t ami *21, Royal-lintel, Riimimr- 
hum. { Long and Austin, llnlborn-romt, 

<«i :i\ *..iiui 

I »i alsi'ii Jl KhmlnWouit, Tinognmitou-xt. 
s Pros n , N<>\ . 23, 30, Dec. 2N C < • i <’R- 
*ou .uni J <>um‘ieau\ Angel-* ourt 
(it .I'lUiu, 1. |)m*vrt-sti ret , SaHshurv-si|uarr, 
lotton in.iunlartiurr N o\ . 2,1, 30, and ]>r» . 
2 V ' ( Lavv ledge. To mpIe-ehamberH. 

t trv. loth l.<li >, wester, cabinet makerfNov . 2, 
i, .vini Ik*. 3 Spa-hutel, South llamlri, 
GlunvcHfoi shin*. (King, S**rjrantV-iu» 
Jlrursr,, R Wlntrrl o»i—t reet, Tiinhri-mei 
th.tr iN. Nov. 2, 7, and Dec. 7. (Denim. 
A u*d m-lruirs 

Hudson, W, Cambei well, irrirklaver, Nov. 2, 

J 2, and Dec. 10. (iirvvitt, Toheuhoust*- 
v.ird 

I Ian is,F. Lisle-street, .^eirester-sqnare, dealer, 
Nov. 0, 23. and Dec. 17. (Timbiell and 
Unbelts, MarelexlicM -tieet, Soho 

I low -e, I*. Paik-street, I Lmowi -square, horse 

de.ilei.Nov, 12, 10, and Dec. 17, (Bright, 
Tonk’x-eourt. Chancery -lane 
llopps, T. | tut. VtuU, com 1 actor. Nov IK. ID, 
and Dee. 21. at Mr. llooke’s, Votk. (Wig- 
elswoith and Ri-dalc, Crays'inn 
Hale**, 1C. Nevvaik-upon-Ttcnt, corn far.lor, 
Nov. 20,30, and Dee. 21. Hotel, Newaik- 
* upon-Trent. (Dong and Austin, Holhorn- 
< nurt, Grav Vnm 

Hall. R. jun, Iturv, Lancashire, cotton mauii- 
taefurer. Dee. 2 , 3, and 2If Eagle and Child- 
inn, Ruiv. (Appleby and Sergeant, Grav'n- 
inu- square 

II *sse, II. A. Chureli-rdw, Fenehnr , ’h-Rfreel, 

broker, Nov. 12, 23, and Dee. 21. ( Youugei , 
3 i din-stt eel , Amcriea-t*quare 
Henley, INI. Manchester, draper, Nov. 29, Dee. 
2, 28, Album-hotel, Manchester (Aldington 
Giegorv, and Faulkner, Redtord-row 
lluxlev, 0. It. Newgate -street, wholesale glov- 
ei, Nov, 23, 30, and Dec 28. (Watson and 
Son, JJouvorie-stieet, Fleet-street 
Hays, C. and W. il lilunden, ()v lord-street, 
linen-drapei -, Nov. 10, 26, and Dee. 28. 
(»lohes,Si7,e«lane 

1 1 1 ) on, I . Ranh in y,( >xon, tallow chandler, Nov. 
2 1,30, and Dee. 28. ( llhidmarsU, Crescent, 
Jew m-street, Aldevugate stveet 
Job iwoii, B. I. lloimdsditeli, cabinet maker, 
Nov, 12, 23, and Dee. 17* (Boxer, Furni- 
val'n-ini) « 

Jones, 1,0. Bridgnorth, Shropshire; linen-dra- 
per, Dec. 7,8, and 21, Crown-inn, Bridg- 
north. ( Ma\ hew, Chancery-lane 


Johnson, J Pontefract, mall-t'T, No\.2‘), Dee. 
2. and 21, Dolpiun-inn, l’oulelj.u i (Bla<k- 
stock, Sei leaut’s-inu 

James, it Stamford Bacon, Northamptonshire, 
vctennaiy suigeon, Nov I i», 30, ami ]>»*,. 
28. ( Rose. Ciav Viuu-Mpiare 
Kewer, 1 Little M’indmill-stieet, <iolden-sq 
Oct 2*>, Nov. 2, and Dec, 3 (H<»\\,u,|, 

To*>k s-couif. Uaxey-street 
Kennmgton, C. (ilamtoid Briggs Limmlnshuv. 
drapei. Nov. 14, lh, and J)ec. 17, Angel- 
mii, tllainlord Ucmgs, )Kyre and Cover 
dale, Hraj’s-iun 

Kitchen. R and i. Amery, Liverpool, tailoi-, 
De«*. 1 1, 12, and 2 h, Ocvogc-mn, Liveijiooi, 
(Lov\» .Souliiampton buildings 
Levhtml. Jt. Liveipool, soap boiler, Nov. 16, 
16, and Dec. 3, al iVlr Biahuer, Liverpool. 

< Ulackstock and Borne, King’s Bench- 
walk, Temple 

Lee, I. Cbaile«-.*tjert, ifoi***elv<Iowti, lie liter- 
man, Nov. [) 12. and Die. 10. (Kiimnaa 
and Sons, Cannon-^lreel 
Le.i. T. Liverpool, griun, Dec 12, 13, Mid 28, 
George Lin, Live) pool. (Tailor is. Uoscoe, 
King’s Bench-walk, Temple 
Lindsev, W. 1. W. Bath, »ilk mercer, Nov 26. 
27, and Dec. 28, While Lion-inn, Bath, 

i illakinson. Middle Temple 
letou, W. Liverpool, te.i dealer. Nov. 11, 
12, and 30,Geoigc-inu, Livci j»ool,(Chester, 
Staples-mn 

Mills, (>. Warwick, wine menhant, Oct 20, 
Nov 2, and 30. (Cm -lev and Barker, 
Mark lane 

Moore, G. jun. Deptford, timber rum hunt, Nov. 
12, 23, and Dec. 21. (Freeman & Sleath- 
eoatc, Coleman-siti eef 

Maumng, 1. Oiement s-iun, rnone\-biokei , Nov. 
Ill 26, and Dec. *28. (Amici ton, (Quality- 
court , Chancery-lam* 

Newman, L. Dpper East Smitlitield, slop- seller, 
Nov. 12, 23, and Dee, 21 (Sweet, Stokes, 
and Carr, Ba«*iughall-street 
Noakes,W. Did Citv Chambers, with* merchant, 
Nov. 23, 26. and Dec. 28. (Wood, Rich- 
moiid-huilding-*, Soho 

Parker, T. jirn. Wood-Mieet, lnniei, Nov. 26, 
Dee. 3, and 28 (Sr. aim Steven-. .Maples, 
Pc.u'sc, and Hunt, I’icdcni ! -place Old- 
jevny 

Robinson. P. Kendal, mereei . N>'v . IS, It*, and 
Dec 7, K mg a-aniis, Kendal (Addison, 
\ eutl.rm-buildinps, (Lav .- inn 
lirveis, G. Judd-slieel., Bnin**wii k -square, ca- 
bmot-niakcr, Nov. :», 12, and Dei*. 1 L(llall, 
Great James street. Redbud imv 
Itadloid, E. lligh-holborn, di.i]»er, Nov. 3, 16, 
and Dec. I I. (Hui.l .ml Johnson, huug’-< 
Betich-w alk.Tem pie 

Revved, I. (Queen-street, Finsbury, timhei-ne‘i- 
ehant, Nov . 9, Hi, aud Dec. 1/. (Wmtn 
and William-, Bed lot d- row 
Robertson, W. Great St. Helen’s, insurance 
Inoker. Nov. 12, 23, aud Dec. 21. ( Reardon 
and Davis, Corbet-comf, Graceehurch- 
street 

Salmon, S'. Regent-slrecL stationer, Oct. 26, 
Nov. 2, and 30. (Fidden and Bait ley. 
Duke-street, Gro.s\euor-si|uarc 
SUdworthv , Whitechapel, < heesenmnper, Nov. 
t), 12, t)ec 17. (Hutchinson. Crown-court, 
Threadneedle-slrcet 

Sell, I. High-street, Whitechapel, cheesemon- 
ger, Nov. 12, 23, and Dec. 21.. (Heard, 
Hooper’w-square, Gooduum’s-behls 

Smith, T. Hamilton Wick, timber merchant. 
Nov. 23, 30, and Dee. 21. (King and Son, 
* Castle -street, llolhorn 
Stevens, R. Soulbury. Bucks, dairy-man, Nov. 
16,23, and Dec. 21. (Aubrey, '^ook s-iourl, 
Cuisitor- street. 

Stubbs. T. Crawford-street, Montague-' .(hare, 
grocer, Nov, 19. and Dec. 3, 24. (Collins 
and Weller, Spital-squarc 
Smith, I. Liver|»ooI, feather cutter, Dec 1 1,1*. 
and 2S. f»eovge-inn, Liverpool. (Norn?, 
Jolui-street, Bed ford-row 
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Nov, 


Sanders, W. Bristol, fishmonger. No y. 2 6, 27, 
and Boo. 31, Commercial rooms, Hristid. 
(Clarke, Richards, ami Alcdeulf, Chancery- 
lane 

Tickle, E. Nuneaton, Warwick shire, mercer, 
Nov. 11, 12, ,V Dec 17, Castle-inn, Nunea- 
ton. (Constable and Kirk, SyinomiVinn 

Thompson, M. C. Kiiigston-upon-Hull, grocer, 
Dec. :»,(>, ami 28, I>og- and Duck Tavern, 
Kingston-upou-HulL (Taylor, Clement's- 
inn 

Thorley, I. Manchester, merchant, Dee. 2, 21, 
and 28, 111 idgewater Anus-inn, Manchester. 
(Ellis, Chancery-lane 

Underwood, H. Cheltenham, builder, Nov. 14, 
15, Royal-hotel, Clieltenham, Dec. 10, 
Horse and Groom-inn, Glocestcr. (Bowycr, 
Gray’s-lnn-square 

Wood, 1. Bishops gate -street, Without, grocer, 
Oct. 29, and Nov. 5,30. (Collins, and Wal- 
ler, S pi tal- square 

"White, W. B. Strand, draper, Oet, 26, 29, and 
Nov. 30. (G ates, Cateaton-street 

Weaver. E. Bi isltd, ironmonger, Nov. 1 , 2, and 
30, Rummer-tavern, Bristol (Poole and 
Green held, Gray’s-hm-sqnare 


Wilson, E and P. Methle\, Yorkshne, malt- 
sters, Oct, 30, Nov 11, and Dec 3,Geoige- 
inn, Wakefield. (Walkei. Bxchequei -office 
Whittle, W. otherwise W. Burtwhittle, Bea- 
niinster, Dorset, tanner, Nov. 20, 21, siud 
Dec. 10, White Hart-inn, Beuminstei. 
(Wright, King’s Bench-walk, Temple 
Whyte, 1> Lewes, linen-diapei, Nov 12, 2.{, 
and Dec 21. (Wilde, Rees, and Peacock, 
College -lull 

Watt«, 1 . Totness, Devonshire, linen-draper, 
Dec. 6, and 21, Londou-iuu, T«duc»s. 
( Blake, Great Suiry-stieet, Blackf rmis 
Woodward, E. Derby, inn-keeper, Dee (i, 7 .and 
31, Hotel, and King’s Head-inn, Dei by. 
(Few, Ashmore, and Haim'ton, Henrietta- 
street, Covent-garden 

Waim Tight, B. Hereford, maltster, Nov 28, 20, 
and Dec, 31, City-aim’s Hotel, Heieloid. 
fl)ax*aud Co. Guildford-slreet 
Williams, W. T. Bronipton, coach mastei ,Nnv. 
23,30, ami 31. (Hohiiwm suici Stine, Cliai- 
lei House-square 


DIVIDENDS, 

From Saturday, October 19 , to Tuesday, November 19 , 1 ^ 22 . 


Anderson, A. Philpot-latie, merchant, Nov. 16 
Atkins, W. W. and S. Chipping Noi toil, banket s, 
Nov. 19 

Armitage, W. Uppertliorpe, Yorkshire, cloth 
merchant, Nov. 26 

Asquith, T. and I). Bermondsey, and T. Mellisb, 
New Ken t-road, ship owners, Nov. 30 
Abernethie, J. and V. Henderson, Lothbury, 
merchants, Nov. 12 

Abbott, II. Il.ThroguMu ton-street, stockbroker, 
Nov. 23 

Adcock, ,1. 8t. Mary-axe, druggist, Npv. 23 
Ashworth. J. Manchester, grocer, Nov. 29 
Avion, J. Newcastle-upon-Tyne, mei chant, Dec. 
* 10 . 

Anderson, A. Phiipot-lane, merchant, Nov. 30 
lihmen, J. H. Mint-square, Tower-hill, gUn- 
maker,Nov. 12 

Burgess, D. and M. Lord, Rochdale, cutton- 
spinners, Nov. 4 

Bliss, N, Water-lane, Fleet-street, printer, 
Nov. 9 

Bromley, J. Ciions-street, New-road, Mary-le- 
bone, ironmonger, Nov. 12 
Bunyer,J. Whetstone, Middlesex, dealer, Nov, 
16 

Boyes, J. jun. Wans ford, Yorkshire, carpet- 
manufacturer, Nov. 20 
Barnett, T. Kendal, corn-merchant, Nov. 23 
Button, W. Bicester, Oxfordshire, inn-keeper, 
Nov 26 

Broomliead, T. Sheffield, grocer, Nov. 30 
Baylis, T. Curd worth, Warwickshire, dealer, 
Nov. 30. 

Bristow, R. jun. Lloyd’s Coffee-house, insurance 
broker, Dec. 3 

Bell, Jvand G. Berwick-upon-Tweed, Coopers, 
Dec. 21 , 

Barrett, W. Old Broad-street, merchant, Dec. 7 
Bilsborough, B. Belgrave-street, Pimlico, cuw- 
keeper, Dec. 14 

3, Chubb, l\ Portsea, ironmonger, Nov. 9 
Clough, Rev. R. Batbafern-park— Clough, R. 
JB. Glanvwern — D. Mason, Astradeucha— 
Ilev. I. L. Jones, Plas Madoc, Denbighshire, 
. Ixyikers 

Cullen, R. and J. Pears, Cheapside, factors, 
“Nov. 26 

.Cane, E. Battle, Sussex, saddler. Dec 3 
Crickett. I) Ho ugh am, Kent, timber-merchant. 
Dee. 9 


Pole, J. W. Peterborough, banker, Nov. 27 
Court, 11. Fish-street-hill, straw hat manufac- 
turer, Dec. 7 

Cuming, T. Castle-court, Birch iu lane, mer- 
chant, J an. 12 

Coppard,J. sen. Mitcham, drug-grinder 
Dickens, E. Eynsloid.Kent, dealei , Nov. 12 
Dobell, J. Staplehurst, Kent, tailoi Nov. 1 1 
Day, R Crooked-lane, oil-broker, No\ 9 
Dixie, P. P, J. anil It. Falcon-squaw, snaths, 
Nov. 16 

Doorman, C. C. Wellclnse square, sugm leiiner, 
Nov. 12 

Dickens, J. St. Stephen’s Hill, Deihvbhire, cot- 
ton-spinner, Nov. 2" 

Dodd, S. Newcastle-upon-Tyne, merchant, Nov. 
27 

Douglas, J- Loughborough, merchant, Dec 7 
Dole, J.Cai burton-sti eel ,AIarv-le- bone, builder. 
Dec. 7 

Dowley, J, Willow-street, Bank-side, corn-mer- 
chant, Dec 14 

Edwards, J. Vine-street, Spitalficlds, silk-man* 
Oct. 29 

Eyre.W. Cockspur-street, Charing cross, trunk- 
maker, No\. 12 

Eddison, T. Romford, Essex, linen-draper, Nov. 
30 

Edwards. T. Brighton, merchant, Dec. 14 
Foster, T. and E. S. Valding, Kent, maltsters, 
Nov. 16 

Finer, F. Drury-lane, grocer. Nov 26 
Farrell, J. Prospect-place, Newington-eauseway, 
merchant, Nov. 26 

Fuller, J. M. Worthing, linen-draper. Nov. 30 
Friend, D. Ramsgate, shipwright. Dec. f> 

Farr, R. T. and P. Bristol, merchants, Dec. 14 
Frost, L. Macclesfield, and J. and M. Ashton. 

Liverpool, timber-merchants, Dec. 1 J 
Gotnpertz, A. Great Wincliester-st. merchant, 
Nov. 12 

Gobdwin, W. Cambridge* currier, Nov .16 
Glydc, I. Chard, Somersetshire, grocer, Nov. 22 
Gray, T. T. W ardour-street, Solio, coal niei- 
chaut, Nov. 26 

Green, 1. Oxford -street, smith, Nov. 19 
Hay, S Upper Lisson-street. Lisson-gi ecu, car- 
penter, Nnv. 19 

Holmes, T*Long-nove*cnnch maker, Nov. 16 
Hooper, P. and" Bedford, T. Baillndomovv-pl. 
Bartholomew-close. Nov. 30 
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Hewett, G. Fail* Milo House 1 , Oxfordshire, 
banket*, Dec. 10 

Haves, F Wavertreo, Lancashire, inn-keeper, 
Dee. 12 

Howard, I. Mitcham, Surrf, calico printer, 
Dec. 7 

Harvey, W, (1 . Battle, Sussex, gunpowder-ma- 
imfaeturci t Jan. 21 

Jlirsf.T. M«ush,Y<*rKshiie,clotlnlreKsfr, Dee. 11 
H.illid.o, T. Old South Sea House, Broad-st, 
merchant, Dec. 17 

Hampshire, 1. Kirkburton, Yorkshne, fulling 
miller, Dec. 11 

Jennings, C. Port sea, grocer, Nov. 12 
Kay, T. Prinves-squaio, Katcliil-higliway, coal 
'Merchant, IS ov Jo 

King, T. Tunbridge, carpenter, Nov, JO 

Kemp, W. Bath, Itnekei, Dec. 10 

L«*ciK T. Gerards Cheshire, cotton spinner, 

► N..v 17 

K ■ 1 1 .. m T D. and Parrv, T. Pevonslifre-squaro 

n-'M chant*, Nov. 12 
t. ttlcr, 1. Wuid-oy, otlnuin, Nov. 23 
Keti'lt, T Mam hc-ter, plumbei. Dee. 5 
L.nymgwell K < 'ro\doo, imon-drapor, Pec. 10 
L«»,\, W ro)»ili.ili-eliambeis, Throgmorton- st. 
m; rcluni, >m. 'J. 1 

1«> h(“ , <1 Counmn < i,il- buildings, Mincing-iune, 

\\ me t.ieicJt.uit, Dec. 14 

3hi hell, E, u *d S Norwich, wine merchants, 
N.*v , 

Aia’tiicw h.t, lligh-holhorn, linendraper, Nov *J 
JMi’.Wur, AdM-huirh-laue, merchants. Dec. 3 
JK Kcod, l. C. Hunt ley- hotel, Leicester-fields, 
Nov 30 

Maitland, ]), New lJridge-street, merchant, 
Nov. .10 

Major. J. W Frame, Sel wood, Somersetshire, 

« lothier, Dec f 0 

Murphy, I*. Ghnrlotte-Mreet, Bloomsbury-sq 
wine men bant, Nov. 23 
Mu\nr, Soiuer-et-street, Port man- square, 
c.irpeiOei .Nov. I ft 

JM.n Ivcnyie G. Cai obne-street, Bedford-square, 
Nov 12 

Mmia\,W. fhill Mall-court, Pall Mall, tailor, 
Nov. 20 

AJ arsf.all, 1 . Gerrurd-street.Soho, money serive- 
ner, Nov. 26 

M ili.it d S. 4 tlocesfet, linen-draper, Nov. 27 
Mawd'.lev, H. Oim-knU, plumber, Dei , 9 
Alarm, T Itarton-upon Huniber. and P. Ni- 
cIi'.Ihoii, (Baintord Briggs bankers Pee. 10 
Noble, M. Batteisea, engine inanutaetmer, 
Nov IS) 

Noble, It Clarke's Cannon-street-road, mer- 
cli.mt Nov. 30 

N leboll, IS. lletnd Hempstead, wine merclnmt, 
Nov. 23 

Nichols, \\ llolboi n-bndge, baker, Dec. 10 
Osier, 1 Tmto, giocer, Dee. 12 
Ocklev, V. Terrington, Noi folk, Dec. 10 
Fothomer. F. Corporation-row, Clerkenvvell, 
diBtllcr, Nov . IS) 

Parkci , .\. Cheltenham, builder, Dec. 4 
Vaimlise, I. New cattle-street. Strand, jeweller, 
Nov. 2.3 

Port lion se , T W i gtop ,C umberland , dyer N ov. 2.3 
Pevlon. W. («. Tipper Thames-stveel, merchant. 
Doc. 10 

P1> J] ops, Tt.Vshbns nham, Sussex, farmer. Dee. 3 
Palmer, S. liurton-on tho-Water, Glouceslcr- 
sbne, ineveoi , Dee, 3 
Pycoik, 1. Doncaster, hosier, Dec, 4 
PiVt, W. Lawrenc.e I’ountney-lane, com- fac- 
tor, Dec. 3 

Pe\ton,L Skipton, York, inn-keeper, Dec, 6 
Petilpiere, Ji. South-street, Finsbury-square, 
merchant., Pec 21 

Port look, K. Andover, coach maker, Dec, 14 
Player, I, 11. lliistol, bottle liquor merchant, 
Dec. 17 

Rossiter, I. Shepton Mallet, clothier, Nov. 1A 
Hoyle, I. K. Pall-mall, fancy paper manufactu- 
rer, Nov. 16 

Ruekei,S. Broad-street, merchant, Nov, 16 
How bottom, W. Oldham, Lancashire, machine 
maker, Nov. 22 
Ifur. Mog.'Vol. 82. 


Richardson, G. ftlerklcr.hmpli-Hquare, and T ' 
f ookes, Glouecster-street, Que« n-squnre 
Robinson, G. Wapplng. ship chandler, Dec. 14 
SuukinK,!. Store-stieet, Bedford-tquare,tailor 
Nov. lii 

Shlrlev, 11. Bueklersbury, carpet manufacturer, 
Nov! 16 

Seager, S. P. Maidstone, dealer, Nov. 16 
Spencer, T. Hray’s-uin-lane, livery stable keep- 
er, Nov. Jf> * 

Stabb, T. and I. Preston, Torquay, Devon, and 
J. S. Provvse, llotolph-laiw London mer- 
chant'., Nov. If) 

Skinner, O. Gorleston, Suffolk, grocer, Nov. 25 
Sclilesinger, M. II. Gburch-eourt, Clcment’s- 
lauc, Loruhard-st. Indigo mei chant, Nov. 30 
Spitta, C, L. F. & It. Moiling, and H. A. S pitta, 
Laurence Pountncv-lanc, merchants. Nov. 16 
S \kes, T ami I. and W. Iledfearn, Almondbury, 
Yoj kslure, ianev manufacturers, Nov. 26 
Sid well-, R. Bath, slmcrnakei, Dec. 2 ' 
Somerville, 1. London -wall, merchant, Dee. 3 
Setmls, I. Fenchurch -street, upholsterer, Dec 3 
Searrovv, 'f . and 1 Carlisle, wine merchant. 
Dee. 12 

Sehwieso.F. C. and F. Grosjean, Soho-square, 
harp manutacturer, Dec. 14 
Smith, S.Clapham,Lancasbirc,merehantJ>ee.l3 
Samson, T. Lynn, coach maker, Dec. 14 
Sanders, 1. if. Newcastle-upon-Tyne, mer- 
chant, Dec. 10 

Tueker, I. II. Jernivn-street, St. James’s che- 
mist, Nov 23 

Turner. T. stock exchange broker, Oct. 29 
Trood, E. Church Staunton, Devon, coal mer- 
chant, Nov. 22 

Thump^m, H. and T. M oses. Paradise-row, Ro- 
thcrhithe,wine merchants, Nov. 30 
Travers, J. Lambeth, coal merchant, Nov. 26 
Taj Iton, J. Liverpool, merchant, Dec. 3 
Tahrum, It. and I. Barton, Manchester, ware- 
. housemen, Nov. 12 
Taylor, 1. Leominster, skinner, Nov. 30 
Tucker, P. D. and \V. Bristol, wholesale gra- 
vel s l)ec. 1ft 

Thompson, l. and J. Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
merchants, Dec. 13 

Turner, W. and J. North, Mold .Green, York- 
shire, fancy clothiers, Dec 1 1 
Thornton, D. Act heat on, Yorkshire, victualler, 
Dec. 11 

Vipond, (» Lmigate Hill, Linondrnper. JTov. ft 
Vincent, N. Northampton-pluce, Old lvemi-id.' 
diaper, \»v. 12 

\Ve*«ti on, M.vi'ellingf on. Somerset, diaper, No^ .9 
Waiuewrirht, W, S. Fraser, R. Vose.nnd J.Low, 
Liverpool, and New York, merchants, Nov. 2t 
Walfeis J Stud bam, Herts, tanner, Oct. 29 
WiLon, R. Clement —lane, broker, Nov. 12 
Wood, Al. Mvton, Kingstou-up n-Hull, mer- 
chant, Nov. 16 

Wh\tt“.iniih, W, Old KDh-«*t grocer, Nov. 9 
Warwick , lt.\V arwtck Hall, Cumberland, banker 
Nov. 13 

Wood, W. Whnpole »t. wax clinndler, Nov. 12 
Ward, R. Maiden-lane, Battle-bridge, mustard 
manufaeturev, Nov, 16 , 

VYjngtt te, J. Bathwick, Somerset, money seriven- 
er, Nov. 1 • 

W eeteli, 8. Geot ge-«t. Comtnercial-rd. Linen- 
di aper. Nov, 23 

Wellington, J jun. Chard, Somerset, grocer, 
Nov. 22 . , 

William*. R. H. F. and M. Wilson, Liverpool, 
merchants, Dec. 10 

Wild, W, Sheffield, merchant, Nov. 25 • ' 

Wells., J Dunstew, Oxfordshire, tailor, Nov. 23 
Weils, S. Mid diet on-garden, Pent onvillc, fruit- 
erer, Nov. 26 

Williams, L. W. Fleet st. wine merchant, Nov’26 
Wothempoon, M, Liverpool, merehant,Nov, 28 
Willcv, W, LeieeHter,drdper,Dec. 18 
VV'orrall, W. and K. Williams, Liverpool, mer- 
chants,- Pee, 11 ' , t 

Williams, P. jun. Knigbt?bndge, draper, Dec. 14 
Walker, J. Nicholas-lar»6; insurance broker, 

Dec. 1ft 

Yonden,S. Dover, blacksmith, Dec. 4 

, f , 3 M 
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REMARKABLE INCIDENTS IN THE MONTH. 


BIRTHS ABROAD. 

The Lsdv of Alrx,*BailliP. esq. Lisbon. The Ladv of Thos. Bonar, esq, (of Camden- 

Tiie Ladv oj Til os. AlacquOid, esq. Java. ld aL ' e > Kent), in Paiis. 


MARRIAGES ABROAD. , 

At Nayles, W. Heyman, esq. 2nd R. N. 11. Dra- At Noacolly, East-Indies, John Drew, esq. 
goons, to East India Company’s Serviee, 16 / 

Coekhurn, Miss, daugli. of Gen. Coekburn. MLssSophia Pai ker, of Moundtord, Norfolk. y 


DEATHS ABROAD. 

At. Madras, Adjutant Jeremiah Lowe, of the At Venice, Cnnova, the celebrated sculptor. 

East India Company's Artillery. At Paris, Mr David lhtbingtoii, 22. 

At Bombay, Mr. Stephen Babingtqn, 22, East * On the Land Aretie Expedition, Lieut llobt 
India Companv’s Service. . Hood, Ii.N. 2J. 

At Berbamiiore, East-Indies, Major Beck, ljfth At Madeitu, Rev. Ht. Williams, A.M. (late ot 
Foot, ' Bury, Suffolk). 


METROPOLITAN OCCURRENCES. 


On Lord Mayor’s Day, 9th inst. the 
usual ceremonies belonging- to that city 
festival took place. The procession of 
Aldermen and other authorities, with 
all the City insignia, ipen in armour, &c. 
went by water to the Courts of Law at 
Westminster, where the regular forms 
were gone through, and the new Lord 
Mayor invited the Judges to dinner. 
The procession returned by water to 
Blackfriars about 4 o'clock, and then 
went to Guildhall, where a dinner was 
given 1,300 guests. All cooks, &c. 
belonging to . Mr. Bleaden’s Tavern, 
Jmd been employed for a fortnight pre- 
vious iu preparing it. There were 
3,000 pounds of real turtle , fiJIiiigtuore 
than 200 tureens! All ihe delicacies 
in and out of season, of course. 

On Monday, the 1 1th inst., Mr. Hunt, 
who had arriyed at Hounslow the day 
preceding, left that town, in a chaise, 
for London. As be neared the metro- 
polis, a multitude collected and accom- 
panied him. At Knightsbridge, the 
horses were taken from the vehicle, 
and he was drawn to the side of a ba- 
rouche and six, uear Hyde-park Corner. 
Before he entered the latter, an address 
of welcome was presented by the Com- 
mittee formed to regulate the proceed- 
ings of the day, and Mr. Hunt ad- 
dressed the assembled multitude. A 
procession was then formed by the Saw- 
ders' Benefit Society with banners and 
| music, Borne persons on horse-back, 
' •'Mr. Hunt in his barouche, dress* 
ed in his plaid cloak and a white hat, 
and some other barouches which fol- 
lowe J?> c<>lila ining Reformers, both male 
and female. Jt passed through Picca- 


dilly and the principal streets. At the 
Royal Exchange some persons hissed. 
About five o’clock, three hundred re- 
spectable tradesmen, &c. sat down to 
dinner at the Eagle Tavern, City-road, 
Mr. Parkins in the chair, and Mr. Hunt 
on his right. In the course of the 
evening, a multitude who had assembled 
in the street, became very clamourous 
to see Mr. Hunt, and that gentleman 
addressed them from the balcony. 

A Meeting has been held at the City 
of London Tavern, to consider a project 
for preventing the frequent taking up 
of the pavement in the metropolis for 
the purpose of repairing the servers, &c. 
Mr. John Williams, of CornhiH, detailed 
to the Meeting a plan of “ sub-ways,” 
or arched passages under ground, for 
which he had obtained a patent. In 
these passages, he proposed that the 
main pipes for every purpose (water, 
gas, &c.) should be placed on iron 
cradles or otherwise, and the service 
pipes conducted to the houses through 
door-ways at intervals of 20 feet — A 
gentleman present observed, that, in 
Rome* ways of the kind proposed had 
been long in use. The Meeting ajourn- 
ed, after resolving that another should 
be held to forward the plan. 

The Order of the Charter, vacant by 
the death of LordCastlereagh, has been 
conferred on the Marquis of Hertford. 

From the southern side of Waterloo 
Bridge down to the Obelisk in St. 
George’s Fields, there will shortly be 
one continued range of substantial 
buildings, erected on ground which, 
but six years ago, was a continued 
marsh or waste.- In this line of build- 
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iiig* stands the Coburg Theatre; be- 
tween which site and the bridge is the 
New Jerusalem Chapel, huilt in the 
Gothic style ; a little farther on, is Zion 
Chapel, on an extensive scale, intended 
for the use of a Baptist Congregation. 
The space between that and “ The 
.Feathers” is to be raised, and, as soon 
as the mass is properly consolidated, a 
foundation for a new Church will be 
laid, which is 1o be built on a similar 
scale to the elegant structure in the 
Ncw-road, St.#ancras. 


A thoroughfare is once more to be 
established across the centre of the 
canal in St. James’s Park. — Since the 
destruction of the Pagoda Bridge, the 
utility of a passage in this direction 
has been senibly felt, especially by the 
inhabitants of Westminster. A carriage 
road also is, we understand, to diverge 
from the Park, between Marlborough 
House and St. James’s Palace, by the 
front of Queen Charlotte's German 
Chapel into Pall-mall. 


BIRTHS, 


SONS. 


The Lady of Lieut.- Col.'filr Grey Campbell, Ca- 
dogau-tci r,n <» 

Th<> Ladv «it A H Mcnewether, esq. Cutne, 
WUts 

The L.idv «d the Hon. and ltn. P. A Lby.Cot- 
te*l>» ooUc. Northamptonshire 

The Ladv ni the Rev. Edw Peacock, Fifohead, 
Shaft-, bun 

The Lady ot T Ross, esq. Topham 

The Lady ot John Sweet nuiid, esq. Evmoiifh 

The f,ad\ ot James Wardiop, esq. Charlcs-wt. 
St. James’s 

The Lady of J Field, esq. Stork well -common 

The Lady ot the Itev. T. Erouow, Couit ILei- 
bert, Glamorganshire 

The Lad i ot R. Remniel.PSq. Redford-*quare 

The Lady of \V. Davies, esq. Titteuhongei- 
npcn, Ifeits. 

The Lady of R. S. Blucke, esq. Henrietta*sl. 
Brunswick-square 

The Lady ot \v. R James, esq. Wolverhamp- 
ton House, Beflc*. 

The Lady ot W J. Ricketts, o»q. Berkclev-sq. 

The Countess ot Beetino, Cadogan-place 

The Lady ot It Baxtoj , esq Wiuehester-ruvv, 
New-road 

The Lady ot Joseph Fiv, esq. Plat.Iiet-hou.se 


The Lady of Edw. Warlton, esq. Claphain 
The Lady of Henry Morgan, esq. Stover House 
Devon 

The Ladv of W. Pulley, esq King’s-road, Bed 
ford-square 

The Ladvot Sir J. Dunbav, Boath, Xamshire 
The Lady of R. Fotheigill, esq. Caerlnn, Mon- 
mouth shite 

Tlie Lady of the Rev. Bane Phipps, Chichester 
The Lady of the Rev. W. Greenlaw, Blaekheath 
The Lady of G. Grenfell, esq. Bedlord-plaee 
The Lady of W. Prichard, tun. esq EusUm-sq. 
The Lady of Captain Patteison, of the ship 
“ Canning’’ 

The Lady ot E. Bishop, esq Finsbury place 
The Lady ot J. <L Seott, esq. Bed toi throw 
The Lady of Shuaur John Sutton, esq. Ports- 
mouth 

The Lady of Walter Selbv, esq. Biddleston, 
Northumberland • 

The Lady of T. Fellowe-*, esq. Riekrpanswwvtit 
The Lady of Warburton Davies, esq Tilten- 
haiurei -greJn 

The Lady of W. Jei vis RieUett-., esq Bcikeley- 
square 

TheLudyofJ, BanvKesq bauistei, Kilkenny 


DAUGHTERS. 


Lady Charlotte Sturt, Critehell-housc 
The Lady of the Rev. K. Williams, West Dean, 
Wilts. 

The Ladv of the lion. M- Stapleton, Hastings 
The Ladv of the Rev. R. Cranmer, Mitcham 
The Lady ot J* King, esq. Highbury place, Is- 
lington 

The Lady of W. Reck ford, esq. Forest llall, 
Essex 

The Lady of T. Davies, esq, Hanovev-square 
The Lady of John Randolph, esq. Bildesum, 
Suffolk 

The Lady of Lawrence Bieknell, qsq. Govver-st. 
Bcdibrd-squore 


The Lady of J Burke, esq. Y rk-atreet, Pmt- 
uiaii-square 

The Lady ot J. Di nmmoud, junr. caq. 

The Lady of D Rainier, esq. Highhury-gnn e 
Tlie I .ady of W. Nodes, esq. Howland -street . 
Pitxroy- square 

The Ladyof Capt,FaukIand,2(UhFoot, Matlock 
The Laity of R. Blagden. esq. Sa< kville-street 
The Lady ot the llev.W. Foster, Alollon. Lonl.li 
The Lady of J Tasker, esq. Vitwalteis, Essex 
The Lady of W. H. Witherby, e-q. Bought y-st 
The Lady of J Sidney, esq. Richmond 
The Lady of Sir F. G Fovvko. ewu. East AcI-m* 
The Lady of the late Lieut. Col. Biowungg 


MARRIAGES 


Adeano, Mr.lL J. B arbraliam ,C amhridgesh. to 
King, Miss Katherine, Grosvenov-placc 
Burn, Mr. ft. St..' Paul’s Church-yard, to 
Britton, Miss J aue, Thames Ditton, Surrey 
Braitliwaite, Mr. F. New-road, Fitzroy-»q. to 
Shoubfidge, Miss. Turuham-grcen 
Bartlett, Mr. T. Qqeim-»tr(Tt, to 
Langston, Miss, Shackle well 
BvaJ. Rev. E. Alkvns, IU».F A.S. Tavistock, to 
Stotlianl, Mr*. New Kcntn ad 


Cherry, Rev. B.A. Clare-liall, Cambridge, to 
Cameron, Mis* Anne Alicia . 

Chaumetta, H. de la, esq. Newington-green, to 
Maubert, M »«», N orwood 
■Cartwright, R. esq. Bloqmsbury square, to. 

ClttUghton, Mis* A. Myddetton-b. Laneashii 
Dyer, Mr. Charles, .Winterbourne, to 
LavleoUnt, Miss, Freinhay 
Dury, Rev. Theodore, Knignley, to 
Urcnwood, ftJRs Anne, Kuovrle' 
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Fearnall, Wm, <w*n. Greenwich, to 
JM&vtyr, Miss Clarissa * 

Farrar, Hcnrv, esq. Sculebv, to 

Fawcett., Miss Frances, Scabby Cast. Cat lisle 
Frwser, Win. «“-q (treat tinui-hv, to 

Hardwire, Mo «? Jaue, Hex erley, Yorkshire 
Garnett, Rev. R. Blaekbmn,to 
Heathrotc, Miss, Southwell 
Gray, Rev James, A. M . Oxlnrd, to 
Powcli, Miss Catherine, BmUngton 
Goie, Hon. Edw. Hunover-square, to . 

Douglas, Miss Marv Ann \ 

llone, John, esq. Great Marlow, to 
Gage, Miss, Kehti«di-town 
Holmes, H. U. esq, Uth Rcgimout, to 
Tyrie, Miss, Jamaica 

Hixman, J. esq. Gt Uusscll-st. Bloomsbury, to 
Bladen Mi8s Kate 
Kenrick , Rev. OJeo. Maidstone, to 
Bowring, Miss Maigaret 
Laistre.Mr. H. H. Do. Advlphi, to 
Piercy, Mis*,, Bill well, Buck*. 

Jmcke, Mr. Win. Oliver, PlumM ead, to 
Dusgate, Miss' Anne Maria, Tnng,, Nor folk 
Mnltby, Jas. esq, Mansfield, to 
Parsons, Miss Mary, Camngton, Derbyshire 
Mvers, ( -apt. J 7th Reg. Nat. Inf. Mad. Est. to 
Roberta, Mrs. Louisa 
Newall, Capt. David Rae, to 
Falconer, Miss, Bombay 
Ncwinun, Mr. K F, Sum College Gardens, to 
Rutland. Miss, Writtle, Essex 
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Pigott, Grenville, esq. Broadwater, Sussex, to 
Long, Miss Charlotte, Hampton Lodge, Sun v 
Penley, Win esq. Ratbbone-placo, to 
Young, Mrs. Pentonville 
‘Rntzen. C. F. Etaron do, Cohvieh, SUfft.rdsh. to 
Phillips. Miss M. 1>. Kilheerh-haU, Peml*. 
Rolls, Mr. P S. Basmg-laue, to 
Gouldsmith, Miss Jane, Hackney 
Roope, Mr. J. Norn jeh, to 
Clayton, Miss Jane 

Skinner, Lieut. C.G. M'Gregor, 21lh Lt.Dra to 
, Grant, Miss Christiana 
Sheen, Rev. N«un. Oxtord, to * 

Miles, lY!i»h Louisa, Southampton rmv 
Shephard, John, jtm. Doctor's Commons, f<< 
Highmore, Miss Eliza, Dulwich 
Sherwood, W. esq Lower fiffin, aught -place, to 
Froggott, Miss Julia \gnes. Worksop 
Vovsev, Mr. Anneolev, C«mu av stioi t, to 
Green, MHs.Miirv-le-bone-Mtoet, Si Join'**'* 
Whiltow, Mr. Ri< h Meddociott, M.uicIhMc, , to 
Gardner, Miss Snub, Pendleton 
Williams, J. esq. <d the K.-india Como Sen V> 
Koxbui gh* M um iiophi.i 
Wilson, Wr Effingham Ro , a I C <» hah; e, to 
James, Miss i\lari t, Grow nun:'. Es-,<» . 

Wlush, Re\, Richa/tl Veter, ,M A. WciR, l<* 

St rent f odd. Miss ('fiiddmrstouc 
Yonge, Lieut W Crawley, o'.'sul Fool, to 
Rargus, Miss Frances Mai \ , Bariev, ,i\ . I iei is 
Young, Henry, Denmark Hill, to 
Loaf, Miss Ellen, East Dulwich Guuo} 
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Allen, Miss Ann, second daughter of J. Allen, 
esq. Buckingham, 25. 

Bowen, MraWincanton— Bradley ,M rs.W ake- 
held, 04 — Beswiek, Mrs, Gristlier p — Breach, W. 
esq. Sloaue-styeet, 66— Beauvoir, Miss Eliza, 
Bnglefleld Hpuse — Bury, *J. esq. Hacks, Wor- 
cestershire, 80 — Bruce, Rev. Sir Henry Harvey 
Aston, Down hall, 60 — Berry VoingsmlU, esq. 
Hadley -bouse, Recnett — Batson, Mrs. Church- 
row, Limehousc, 79 — Ballantyne, G esq. Wal- 
thamstow — Lady Beaumaricc, Wiinbleton-hose. 
Surrey, 69. 

Come, Rev. W. Tirall and Swineston, Staf- 
fordshire, 88—Capel, Miss Sarah, RusselLtfq. 18 
— Cooper, Mr. $», Bell and Crown, llolborn, 52. 

Deane, J. esq London-street.Fit’zroy-square — 
Daniel, Mrs. J. E. Floore, Northampton, 28— 
Desanges, Miss Georgiana, Tottenham, 20. 

Elian, Thos. esq. Woodford- bridge-— Edwards, 
Chas. Aug. esq. Gaitatt-lane, Wands worth. 

Franel, Mrs. at Bath, 87— F re win, Rich. esq. 
Fludycr-street, Westminster— Fothergill, Mr. T. 
A ustittfriars, / 1— Franks, Mrs. Emily S aunders, 
at Beechwood (the residence of her father Sir 
J. 8. Sebright)—; Furye, Mrs. Upper Grosvenor 
street ,86. 

Goldsmid Asher, esq. Finsbury-square, 7l — 
GfeenWood, Mrs. Brookwood-park, Hants.— 
Green,Mr8.Vicarage-house, Badiev, Northamp- 
ton, 28-rGant, Mtr. Acton-place, Kingsland-rd. 

* 79—Graotley, Rt. Hon. W. Lord, Sloane-st. 82 
— Ganchouy,Mrs. Eltaab. Cheapside,84— Grant, 
J. esq. Theohy Priory, Essex. 

Hamlin, D, esq. Stoclcwell, 74— Houlds worth, 
H. efiq.Farmefiefd, 99— Hawker, Mrs. Cat is field, 
Herts.— Hudson, Mr.TliOB. Sol. Wiiikworth-pl. 
City-road, 66— Jdagau, Mr. Derby -street. 80— 
Hayes, Miss Catherine, Pall-mall, 17. 

( Irvine, Andrew, eaq. Sketton, -Cleveland, 63, 

/ Jackson, .Mrs, Sarah, Leadeirfiajl-st. — Jones, 
Mr. J. H. Bavswater, 21 , 

JKlyne* Mark, j tm. Jerrtiyn-Ktreet, St. James’s 
— *tar»Blake, Rev. J. Burgess, Filleigh, Devon, 
, . I 3 Lelcester-sq, 59 — K natch- 
of 3>( *'yagerLady 

, . JUyWf, JMmmt, esq Rottrtmatead-house, 
Hertt -Lane/r. esq. Bedford-r. 61-Laing, D 


M'Andrew, J. fsq Eigen, N. B (i|>-MiiNe*, 
Rev, Hugh. A M. Whitchurch, Meiik* 

Mr. R. O wen’s- place, Coweil-st -rd.—Magn.u , 
Mi. II. son of the Ut. Hon. the Lord Mu.\oi,7 
— Mamrix Sir Reurv, Et^tvvoo.l, i’emluokc^h. 
83 — Macintvie, Mr. W Aonachan, f.ochabei lot 
— Mounltuid. Mr . Rich Tottenham gteci, - 
Meyer, G. II. esq Amsterdam, 56 . Alsircet. Lr. 
Alex. Great Coiam-Miecl, 62^- IM amici s. Mi-. 
Caroline, Lambeth 72- Murks. Mi. R. Oweu’s- 
plaee, Goswdl-street-road. 

Newton, Mr. Wm, King-Street. St. JautesV- 
square, 31. 

Onley, Rev. C. Stisted-lnill, Essex, 89— Ogi!** 
xie, Mrs*. Kuglefield-gieen. Surre\, 09. 

Potter, Rev. H. Springfield, Es^gx— Powell. 
Sir J.Kynaaton, bart. Huidu »ek,Saloj>— Puget, 
Admir. Peter, (irosveuor-pl. Katli f 6n> Price, R 
wq. 1 sic worth— ‘Prohv. Mr. Cha*. R.N T Wool- 
wich, 20 — Puget, II. esq Clapham, 67 — Proctor, 
Maj. Gen. Bath, 69— Page, G. esq. Charttou, 
Somersetshire (of the Lancers). 

Rhodes, Mr. Sam. of Islington, at Tonbridge 
Wells, 57— Robinkon, Lieut. Rob. R.N. New- 
road. 

Spencer, B. M;D. Shaftebury, 07 — Spronle, 
Capt. R.N, Clifton, 58 — SmVth, J. 11.* esq. 
M.P, fov the University of Cambridge — Savage, 
P. H, esq. Konnington-pl. Vau>hall k (late f'up- 
tain of the 52nd Regimeut and ol His Majesty’s 
1st Regt. of Life Guards, 65— Sotverby, J. ciq. 
F.L.S. M.GJ3. &e. (an Arti 3 t of eomiderable 
talent), 66 — Sniedley, Mr. J. East-hill, Wands- 
worth, Sum*, 50— Stringer, T. esq Walworth, 
85 — Staniton, Matthew, esq. Isle worth, 90. 

Trollope, T. esq. Luffenham, near Stahiford — 
Trlckey, S. J. S. esq. Upper CharlottO-street, 
Fitzroy-square, 54 

Vullintny, Mr. Lewis, Edmonton, 73- 

Withy, Mrs. Mary, Bristol, 94— Williams, 
Rev; R. Great Houghton, Northamptonshire— 
Woodeshn, R. esq, Magdalen College, Oxlord— 
Wed4‘‘rhurn, J. esq Hts Majesty's Solicit. Gen. 
fhr Scotland, St. Mary’s l 4 te— Wright, Mr. 11. 
Totliill-fields, Weirt minster, 76— Wood, W. esu. 
Tethurv, b anker, 85— W adc, W. esq, Mile-end- 
road, 03. 

Young, Rev. J Ltndsky, M.A. JBr*wn-no*e 
College, Oxford/ Derby. 
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PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES. 

BERKS. KENT. 

One thousand, acres of land were The dangerous situation of the once 
lately sold, in the parish of Rastham- much-admired ruins of btbelberfs 


stead, for 51. per acre, by the Commis- 
sioners appointed by an Act of Parlia- 
ment passed in 1821, for inclosing the 
waste lands within the said manor and 
parish, which lands, according to the 
preamble of th£ Act, are to be greatly 
improved by inclosure. It must have 
been a popular measure, for great and 
small are said to have signed the Peli- 
t*on for the Bill, from the humble in- 
mate of the poor-house to the Lord of 
the Manor. 

CORNWALL. 

The Justices, at the Quarter Sessions 
at Bodmin, have ordered that a tread- 
wheel be immediately erected in the 
Bridcwell-yaid, for the employment of 
the prisoners liable to be kept at hard 
labour. 

1)F VO V . 

Orders have been received iti the 
Plymouth Dock-yard for the men to 
work the long hours in winter, viz. 
fi mn six till a quarter atter five, from 
the 25th of <> tuber to the 9th of No- 
vember, and afterwards from half-past 
seven to a cjuaiter before five. It is 
also directed that 20 per cent, be de- 
ducted from the present prices of job 
and task work. Sixty men, of whom 
fifty-four were labourers, wore dis- 
charged from the Dock-yard on l ; riday 
last. 

R. Ward, Esq, M P. from the Ord- 
nance Office, has inspected the Artillery 
Barracks on the Topsham Road, near 
Exeter, and we understand, the whole 
will be shortly disposed of. 

The swell iu the rivers, occasioned 
by the late rains, has brough down a 
vast number of cels, some thousand 
pounds weight of which have beeu sold 
in Kjceter at from 2d. to 4d. per lb. Sal- 
mon, from the same cause, has been 
plentiful, at Gd. to Is. per lb. 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

At the Rookery, at Wanswcll-farm, 
near Berkeley, there arc, at this time, 
several nests of young rooks, and some 
other nests on which the old birds are 
now sitting. 

HANTS. 

A requisition has been signed by the 
Yeomanry of Hampshire, for the High 
Sheriff to call a County Meeting, to 
petition both Houses of Parliament to 
take into consideration the alarming 
state of their property. 


Tower, at Canterbury, awfully pro 
jectiug, rendering it expedient to level 
that beautiful remaiu of awtiq^ty, the 
battering ram was brought to bear on 
one side of its massy angles, but its 
compact masonry for some time resisted 
the united efforts of the workmen. The 
surrounding spectators uttered shouts 
of exclamation, as though they had 
achieved a victory ; while the attentive 
autiquarian could scarce refrain a tear 
at the premature fate of an object of 
bis earliest veneration and constant re- 
gard. Not any thing now remains of 
this once beautiful specimen of gothic 
architecture but a shapeless mass of 
ruin. Several relics have been selected 
from that mass, which will no doubt be 
preserved with pious care. 

LANCASHIRE. 

A curious piece of antiquity was 
lately found, in digging for turf upon 
Ley laud Moss, Lancashire. It consists 
of a kind of medal of the exact size of, 
half-a-crowu, with a handle about two 
inches in length, of the same metal as 
the medal, which is brass. On one side 
is an effigy of the Bope, and the same 
head reversed shows the profile of a 
figure, which appears to be intended 
for a bust of the devil ; the inscription 
#n this side runs as follows : Egclkma, 
PERVERSA. TENET. FACILEM. IHAllOl.1* 

On the other is a plain profile with the 
following motto .* — E . Godfrey, mo- 
riendo. rrstitvit. rem. The piece 
was found several yards below the sur- 
face, and about two hundred paces from 
where a number of Roman coius were 
discovered some time ago. 

LEICESTERSHIRE. 

It affords us unfeigned pleasure to 
contrast the present state of the hosiery 
trade in this town, with what it was 
eighteen months or two years ago. 
About the middle of 1820, frameworH- 
knitters by hundreds. might daily be 
noticed travevsiug the streets in vditt 
in search of employment. Now, what 
with an increased demand for goods, 
and a disinclination ou .the part of the 
"workmen to labour to the extent which 
they did when compelled to. do so by 
low prices, and the high price of provi- 
sions, manufacturers can with great 
difficulty execute their orders in due 
time. , ' 
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SOMERSETSHIRE. 

A respectable farmer, of North Pe- 
therton, sold, at the late Fair, twenty 
prime Somerset ewes for fifteen pounds. 
The same farmer sold a fat pig, two 
years ago, for ten shillings more than 
the twenty ewes now fetched ! 

. A quarrel took place lately at Fromc 
between two men ; when about to set. 
to, one of them observed that his op- 
ponent ffod but one eye, and, scorning 1 
to take the least advantage, immediate- 
ly and gallantly tied his handkerchief 
over one of his own eyes. 

A tradesman left Bath lately to col- 
lect some accounts, amounting to up- 
wards of a hundred and thirty pounds. 
He called at twenty-three places with- 
in a circle of twenty miles, and receiv- 
cd the enormous sum of three shillings! 
— his journey cost him JOs, 4d. From 
people who had been heretofore most 
punctual, not a shilling was to be had. 

SUSSEX. 

The Ex-cmpress of Hayti, with- her 
family, are now T resident at Hastings, 
and much respected by the distinguish- 
ed visitants to that place. 

WILTS. 

Within the last five years, we under- 
stand, that not less than 500 houses, 
forming streets, &c. have been built in 
the town of Trowbridge, and are now 
inhabited ; and that a great number 
more are in a state of forwardness. 
This town now contains, more inhabit- 
ants than any other in the county $ its 
trade still continues extremely brisk, 
and many of the. manufacturers are 
obliged to keep workmen employ ed* 
night and day, in order to execute their 
orders in time. 

YORKSHIRE. 

On Wednesday the 30th October, An- 
drew Allan Hardy, esq. of Sheffield, was 
elected coroner for the west riding of 
the county of York, in the room of John 
Foster* esq . deceased . 

A numerous and respectable meeting 
of the York Whig Club took place on 
Monday25th inst. York. Both the Mera- 
'bers attended, and thcspeeches evinced 
both zeal and sincerity in behalf of 
reform* A requisition is signing through- 
. out Yorkshire for a coupty meeting, to 
petition, for reform: aftd the committee 
appointed for the purpose of taking 
measures on the subject, will, it is said, 
‘onen a correspondence with the leading 


landholders throughout England, for 
the purpose of arranging all the other 
counties to assemble for the same pur- 
pose. 

William Brown, esq. of Liverpool, 
having visited his estate at Orraesby, 
in Cleveland, ordered bis steivard to 
call a meeting of his tenants, w hen their 
farms were again re-let to them at a re- 
duction of thirty per cent. The wor- 
thy and generous landlord then ordered 
a dinner to be provided for them at the 
Red Lion, on the Friday following, at 
his own. expense —When will a Nobh 
Lord in this neighbourhood imitate 
this ? 

WALES. 

• A report has got into circulation, that 
government contemplates discontinuing 
the Milford and Waterford Packet Es- 
tablishment altogether. The disadvan- 
tages, in a political and commercial 
point of view, that may result to South 
Wales, the adjoining counties of Eng 
land, and the whole of the south-west 
of Ireland, if that measure he adopted, 
are incalculable. According to the 
present line of conveyance from Swan- 
sea to Waterford, the time occupied is 
about twenty-one hours, and the dis- 
tance about 155 miles, the postage be- 
ing 10d.; while the proposed rout, it is 
estimated, will occupy ninety-six hours, 
making the distance about 478 miles, 
and the postage about 2s. 

SCOTLAND. 

The foreign trade appears to be ra- 
ther in an improving state than other- 
wise, as we learn that t he sum remitted 
to London from customs alpne, was, last 
quarter, 43,0081, 0s. 8d. more than in 
the corresponding quarter of last year, 
and the excess during the whole year 
beyondthe precedingonc, 23,1 811. 5s.|7d, 

The Koyal Bank of Scotland have 
conic to the resolution of charging in- 
terest on cash account credits, at the 
rate of four per cent, only, at their of- 
fice here, and at their branch in Glas- 
gow. 

The election of a Lord Rector for the 
University of Glasgow has produced an 
unusual qontest this year. Sir Walter 
Scott and Sir James Mackintosh were 
the competitors. Sir James was elected 
by a great majority, having 750 votes 
out of 1000. 
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PRICE OF SHARES IN CANALS, DOCKS, BRIDGES, WATER-WORKS. FIRE AND LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANIES, INSTITUTIONS, MINES, &v. 

‘ Novemrf.k 19, 1822. 
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PRICES OF STOCKS, COURSE OF EXCHANGE, kr. 


GOVERNMENT FUNDS. 

Bank Stock, div. 10 pet* cent. . . . 

3 per Out, Reduced Annuities . , , 
3J per Cent. Consols Annuities . . . 

4 per Cent. Consols Annuities , 
Loug Annuities, expire 5th dun. 180d| 
South Sea Old Ann. div. 3 per cent.] 

3 per Cent. Consols Annuities 

4 per Cent. Ditto, New 

5 per Cent. Navy Annuities . 

India Stock, div. 10J per cent. .... 

South Sea Stock, div. 

South S New Anns. div. 3 per cent, 

3 per Cent. Annuities, 1751 
imperial 3 per Cent. Annuities 

4 per Cent. India Bonds ..... 
Exehcijucr Bills, £1000. 2d. per day 

Ditto £500 . 

Ditto small 

Bank for Account, 27th Nov i 822 . . 
India for Opening, 27th Nov 
Cousols for Opening, 27lh Nov, 

3i per Cent. Consols 
3 per per Cent, Reduced 
Imperial ............ 


Nov. 20. 

24DJ 

NO? a I . . . . 

flSoS* 

-••• 

■20; il-lOtiia 
SO'* ........ 

81jj a !i . . , , 
m\a \ .... 



IRISH FUNDS. 

Bank Stock 

Govt. Debents. ;{.] per ct 
Do. Stock , . . . 3 $ 

Govt. Debents 4 
Do. Stock , . . . 4 
Raving Dcbens. 4 
Govt, Debents. 5 
Do. Stock .... 5 
[Gd.Caiml Loan 6 
Ditto ditto . , 4 
PipeWat. Debs. 5 
Do. do. do. . , 0 
|City Debents.. 5 
jGraad Canal Slock . 
Royal Canal Stock . 
Lxehuuge ou Loudon 


per ct. 


Nov. 1 •> 


>:{ N 

J 

101 . 
100 . 

107\ 




20 * 




BULLION. Pin 
Nov. 10. ,t s 

Portugal Gold, in Coin 

'Foreign Gold, in Bars . , 3 17 

New Doubloons 3 It 

|Now Dollars 0 I 

[silver, in Bars, Standard 0 4 


07 .. 

tf 


AMERICAN FUNDS. 

London, Nov. 19. 
Bank Shares . . * . j21 5 a 

94 .... ) 


7 per Cent. . ... 
6 pr. Cts.of 1812 
.... ISIS 
.... 1814.] 

.... 1815. 

3 per Cent, 


>•92 9* 


N. York, Oct 22 
105 div. June, Dec 

105 ‘ 

U*»»3) 

i°n i 

f div, from 
^MarlS2o| 


[106 0 
107 i 8 
177 8 


77 8‘ 

5 per Cent. 1820] 104 *104 

5 per Cent, 18211105 [105 

Exchange on London, 00 days. . 13 pin. 


FRENCH FUNDS. 

London , Nor. 10. 

7 p.Ct. An. with div 
due March 21, ami, 
September 21 ... . 
Bank Shales, div. 31 
Dec. and 30 June 
Uecomiois. of Liqui-j 
elation divid. due 
Mar. 21, & Sf p. 2i| 
Exchange ou Lon- 
don, 3 months . .j 
jDjtto J ditto 1 


s<d’ 50*. 


i ooot 


of 4<u. 
251'. 50c. 


PRUSSIAN STOCK. j RUSSIAN STOCK. 

London, Nov. H>, 1822. ( London, Nor . 19, 1822. 

5 per Cent, Bonds, div. due 31 Mur. New Loan, 5 per Cent. Stock, div. due 28 Fell 


30 Sep. 87^ « £ 

Ditto new Loan, 5 percent. Bonds. 
30 June, 30 Sep. 38’ a j 


and 3J Aug. — Exchange 3s. Id S7J 


Amsterdam C. F 

Ditto at Sight. 


Raris, 3 days Sight . 


Frankfurt on the Main 
Vienna effcc. , . . . 2M. 


Cadiz 


:sf. of 

EXCHANGE. 

TU l/S 11 AY, Nov 

12 uiBareelona 

30 

i '2 ojSeville 

30 

12 ^Gibraltar 

no* 

12 4 ! Leg born 

471 

37 slGenoa 

43* 

37 9, 

Venice Italian liv. 

..... 27 50 

25 50 

Malta.. 

45 

25 80 

Naples 


25 80 

Palermo 

. . . . per oz. 1 1 8 d 

156 

Lisbon 

52 

10 22 

Oporto •. . 

52$ 

10 22(11)0 Janeiro 

40 

3?; 

Bahia 

60 

3C‘l 

Dublin 


37 

Cork 



EXCHEQUER BILLS. 

All Exctajucr Bills dated prior to Oct. 1821, have been Advertised. 
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^Ketches 6i‘ Society in* Loudon aifcptjf 
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TO THE PUBLIC* 



As is is the last Number of the Eighty? second Volume,' efnd closes the 
First over which we, the pre^.ent ProprietorH aud Editor, ha^e had entfrb octroi, 
it is,' perhaps, necessary for us to address, ot»r Subscribers and the «publi<, 
on the subject of our future exertfott#/.:altheugib, we are awqre, that the 
*best pledge we can offer of future excc!Mni).c i i» the improvement which 
we have already atchieved//* ^ ‘ 9 

We cannot promise, that our future Portrait s of distinguished individuals 
will bh superior tp those in 6«V present Volume^ because we do riot think it 
possible to exceed the fidelity 6f "the likenesses, or the execution of the 
Ei»gruviii|ys.— We* are, however, •aWabe^that we cannot maintain onrg'reht 
superiority over hli rival publications $ii this' respect without striving to 
•exceed oven our own success; for no decree of excellence'' can be preserved 
without unremitting* exertions, to to a stilHiigber degree of excellence. 

We 'therefore prepese^injotir n^xii J^ujmber, which will he the First for a New 
Year and of £ new Volume, to make- some Improvements, which our expe- 
rience taught Us The propriety of, rind Tor which we anxiously anticipate, 
public approbation *• ; . *, * ,, - /• " *- ■ 

The Frontispiece of. our 83rd Volume, which will decorate our next 
Number, besides the usual ^ortraifc of. h distinguished character, will be 
taken from a Specimen of Statuary, That /has been/ the admiration of qll the 
lovers of Artin -this country, from its first Appearance in the Exhibition ol 
the Royal Academy at SomersetiHoufre/— The Sleeping Infants —Tins 
exquisite Wdrk . of Art fdrms part of- a Monument, by w F- Chantrey, Esq. 
K.A., and is erected in "the Cathetfralof Litchfield,. whUher it attracts every 
traveller k xM*, •taste or Sentiment* The Plate wiljt be engraved by the-sumc 
excellent Artist, wrhp so much extended his reputation by his Engraving 
of ^P^YCHX^’ which appeared ia pur Magazine, lust July, and Which forms 
the Frontispiece of .bur present Volume, .* • * * ’ ’ , ' t . 

Our Literary Department will also continue to be/mprovej3 - and we beg 
to invite the attention of our readers tq tW Articles in our next Number, 
which wil^be Specimens of our future exertions.*-- We rilfodeto a *S -Sketch of 
M r; tTCJenneV’ -tbelrish Barrister, and the first of. a “ ^Series of Letters, sup- 
posed tb be written by Mary Queen of Scots/ 5” these Letters are the original 
production olfiWrs. Of*e : they have, been long expected .by her friends and 
he public, *ap! will' be inserted se riatim in our Magazine. Y A 

We jn tend to commence a New Series of oiuv Magazine next Month, in 
which we shall endeavour to blend the freshness and vigdhr of a new under- 
akiug- with thq discretion and propriety that’ are always justly expected 
from m old one. From this literary* union of youth and age we hope, to 
tdd to our already greatly increasing, circulation. In order that the pur--* 
ha sera Of our New Series may possess the best Articles that have appeared 
if our Magazine, from the. Commencement in 1782, we have made arrange- 
xiMrta for publishing M The Beauties of the "European Magazine in 4 
rolli;,, which, we hope^wiU appear during the ensuing Spring. - 

Tbp Brnoft Imprcssiohs pf the .Portraits aud , Brnbelirshments of our Msf-. 

Ibmierly beeiFsbld separately, and at the time of their first 
ippaonde * , 7 jf ■ - tttey ,vHll be I’eservefi. foV an Annual Volume, 

t niM fei da after the close,®* ea#f year. This yoWme/iW,. 

r'flmW bmoifor of tb* distinguished ipBafactcrs, whose Portraits 
igTOlvdn,./*j^d^bIyi|fi^iroVted and enlargdd^and^ also f the descriptiows df 
jf» Frobtispl#i|ies. andYffber Embellish men tfe. Tfite-fiwt, volume is already Jn 
>reparat ion for tbe press- ^ **• / \ K i 
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\\11H A l’UUlRAIT PAINTTD I ROM THE LIFE EXPRESSLY *TOR THIS WdltK, 
* \\ o l-NCrttAVBD, BY J THOMSON. 


Wf should prefix to this Memoir* 
oi t ho celebrated Artist, whose por- 
ttait wo piosont to our readers rn 
tin* present number, tome bilef pre- 
fHoiy ohsejvAtions on th<* .art pf 
Sculpture, and it#rise»arid pi ogress 
in this country, wo had not, so 
lately as last month, s given a short 
\et < mnprohensivo view ofHhe sub- 
ject unite r the head of the Fine Arts, 
It is, rnoreovei, not necessary foi 
us to cndea\om imthej to stimulate 
fmblu attention to an Art, already 
made* familiar by the annual exhi- 
bition at Somerset-house, which has 
aieatly itppiovod the national taste 
in Sculptuie as well as Painting*. — 
In the Statuaiy art, this country 
may be said to enjoy a greater de- 
cree of, celebrity than il has pos- 
sess^} at any permd since tlie Re- 
formation. We have seveial $culp- 
,tors now living,,*vhnse reputation,. as 
ih st^rate artists, extends throughout 
tje civilized world, and whose fame 
will exist long* after "all-devouring 
*hne shall -have mouldered Into dust 
their exquisite modu< tioi\^ yOn the 
roll ot fame that mil immortalize 
these illustrious 1 min icjuals who have 
gained an impel isb able reputation, 
and wl»d reflect the highest honour 
oj^ theijr country* we* fearlwly iti- 


4> 

’ scribe t)ie name of the well-kn$§m 
subject of our present Memoir. ‘ 

Mr. Wcstinacott was born in Lotv* 
dob,in 1775.— Having ‘early express- # 
ed a desire to follow the profession’ 
of Sculpture, his fattier placed him * 
undoi the instrut tion of an able blas- 
ter, a native of Cariara; under whouL 
*he improved himself in the princt-' 
pies of«tbe Ait, in which he has 
since acquired a most distinguished 
reputation. At the age of seven- 
teen, he was seat abroad, to pro- 
secute his professional studies in 
Italy, intending, in liisjw&y thither, 
to pass a fewjnonths in France, but 
owing to the political convulsions 
which then agitated that country,' * 
particularly the Capital, he was com- 
pci led, aftUr only a few weeks* resi- * 
deuce in Fari$, tp pursue his jour- 
ney,* aud.he Arrived at Uopie id 
January^ 1793.—^ tlie late Part 
of Warwick, the Coiislgliere Reven- f 
* ste£n, and o^ier friends^ Mr. ( We^t* 
^nacote was indebted jntrodue- 
t rolls to the most eminent professors, 
resident in that city. tThe / 
.celebrated Cfynova, whose portrait 
adorned our hMt UmUbm*, and whose 
recent death tho lovers and the pro- 
fessors of the Finn Arts'througbout 
rail Europe u&feignpdly lament, aui 
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who had at that pet iod irtcreasf d his 
great reputation hy the production * 
of kWtrMiV Gqpid and Psythe,* * 
received ox nr young artist in the 
mdstfavmXraMo manner. The friend- 
ship and attentions, which Mr/Wost- 
macott received from this truly great 
maif, mast have made oh bte mind 
a deep impression, which, together 
wifjji the plattof study Cano va kindly ^ 
pointed out to him,* tfnuht ,have^ in-^ 
creaSed^his emulation, and ‘excited* 
him to aspire to that eminence in 
Historical Sculpture, which, he has 
since attained. t 4 * * * 

*We are happy in being; able to 
state* that the death of Canova can 
t)y no persons be moie lamented than 
hy the most eminent Sculptors of 
England, whose sentiments we haVe^ 
had an opportunity of collet ring*, 
previously and subsequently to the 
publication of* the Portrait and Me- 
moir Of that distinguished Artist, 
contained m our last number. And 
no one, even among these ornaments 
‘of our countiy, <can lament the loss 
, of f such a man, more than Mr, West* ♦ 
m$eott.» Canova must fye considered 
by^every one to have been the bar* 
iw* th<ft protected legitimate Art 
from that By stem *of individuality, 

> which the Members of the French 


in the Capito?, 1 being th#*. first pic- 
mium in the first class of Sculpture. 
It may not be improper to observe 
Here, that Mr. Gandy 4 1 ecoived a si* 
milar < ompliment at the same time, 
in the hr st class of architecture. 

On his return to Florence, in 
1795, Mr* Westnqacott was dice ted a 
member of the academy in that city ; 
and being desirous of seei^ the 
interior and unfmuientea parts of 
Italy, he, during tW year, \isit< d 
the celebrated Fmissaiy of Claudius, 
on the Lago di Put ini, the antiquities 
of Abrazpo and Calabria, Naples, 
apd the discovers of JU*r< ulaneum 
and* Pompeii, so replete with interest 
to both the artist and the antiqjmry. 

Mr. Westmacott left Italy in J79/, 
at a period when that country was 
iij & state of great alarm, not only 
on account of the advance of the 
,French army toward Ijtonie,* but 
on account of fjbe numerous hoides 
of ban4ifh> whuU intistyd the 
.Papal dominions Intp the hand » 
of ja paity ot these hmditti Mi 
We^tuiacott unfortunately loll, near 
y La Storta, close to the tomb vulgai ly 
galled “NcmV’ on the.Flamiman 
Way, lie was rifled of every thing, 
and id the conflict received a seven 
contusion on the shqnlder. Hu 



school, notwithstanding the admi-* 
* rablc, examples with widen they 
iMre surrounded, have adopted in the 
Statues of their heroes, and ivhich is 
, making such extensive progress iif 4 
, this country, # \ 

' ' During \m stay in Italy* Mr. 
.Westipacott parsed the Summer 
months at Florence, boingcompelled, 
asjmost foreigners are, to leave Ifcpmc 
during the unhealthy season. While 
+ he ri»s at FldVcnce, In thenar 1794, 
W received the first premium from * 
, that Academy, for the class of Sculps •* 
tfcye from 'the life. 'This was not the 
tow honour whickMr. Westmacott 
* Vested faUtdty, forluthe,folk>wing 
year, 4t Rome, W 'became a com* 
petitor fortthe Pope's 

u&d^ri at which She 

had Am ho kkfwkp Will from the 
®atdiikU^jB?^V presence of His 
yal HijSiWse tlie Duke of Sussex 
*X * * > * l * : 


companion, who was less fortunate, 
had noth his arm% broken with, the 
butt end of a musket, which one of 
the rlidk«W had discharged. Some 
peasants^ Who luckily arrived at the 
time, probably saved both their lives. 
In biaroute ? Mr. VVestmacott sppnt 
a Bhott time at Bologna and Venice* 
and, being desirous* of visiting tha 
galleries of art in Germany, he 
crossed the Adriatic td Trieste. 
He then pursued his journey through 
Vienna, Dresden, and Berlin, and 
arrived in Englknd at the close of 
the year 1797. * <* * 

Mr. Westtnacott,* *41 181,% /again 
Visited France, tyring desirous to 
refresh his memory ot ttfe treihure* 
Of art, which the French hhJEpos- 
6 essed v 4 d&bem 8 el*e$ of durhJgv the 
brilliant tarm qf Buonapkrte* \ At 
;Pafj» twin*? ins friend Capoya, fo 
whom f FS$ had formerly 


£ v ift* * A* * *?\ • <* * * it 

‘ulTte j^roup from the kf p Lord Cawdor, w»4rtluMlm 

Meted the Candneo* preyeatipd its beingMebt t» Ehghiadt it tep info 

wt# in Prance.^ 
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much indebted 'at Home. *. The , of bis native country, we have seen 
Italian artist was.-eyfcrting himself ; and -admired. We are therefore on- 
to obtain, through 'them^ium of. > MM to give «our readei^ a ^hort- 
Ureat Britain, tlie restoration of all >|'aci?oUnt of them,, i^ltn a view 
the \ym-ks of art, whi«h bad for so . 'to .direct their atten tion; fci$i£ (V plp.ce6 
many centuries Spread a lustre on -that contain them than*' to describe 
the Vatican^-his lmpes ' were, rea- ’ their , excellencies, which must be 
lized. ijawova, in f the same Vear,/ Seen .to be properly* appreciated, 
v i s i ted , JEh glandyl e(h by an *afdent „ The Statue of Addison* now in 
desire; ^behold the Elgin* marbles, the poet’* corner, Westminster Ab- 
During hiS stay in this countpr, bey, was the.fi rst work .of importance,*. 


Mr. Westmacott • accompanied him 
# on a visit to the Duke of Bedford, 
at Woburn Abbey. To a foreigner, 
nothing perhaps, is more striking 
than the establishment of an Eng- 
lish nobleman, and there is no one 
in the country more capable of 
imparting a just 'and favourable 


in which Mr. Westmacott was en- 
gaged afteivhis return troui 'Italy.-—.-' 
This monument, being the only one 
in that part of tile Abbey entirely 
detached., from the wall, has a very 
striking effect* although it be merely 
a single Statue, representing that 
admirable writer and excellent man 


impression than the pripcely seat .with all the placid dignity belorig- 
of the illustrious house of Russdl, jug to his -character. The basement 
Here Canova behWd his own chef is circular, and is ornamented by .. 
d'tenvre, the cracks, a personifi- J small* figures of ttye muses m altb' 
cation of those virtues, which have’ telievd , ' . 

adorned the possessors of Woburn ? f l» 1809, Mr. Westmacott coin- 
through a long line of ancestry., , pleted the monument to Sir Ralph 

■ r Abercrombie, erected in the south 

« where those on whom they smile,* ./transept of St. Paul’s Cathedral, 

Great though they be, and beautiful m v***™*« 5« 1»;« 

and wise, . ;>* 

Shine forth with double lustre.” 


Th£ Veteran, is in liis ordinary 
. military di;^* and* is represented, v 
after Having received his ’ mortal 
wound, as falling from his horse, ; 
but as being caught and supported 
by a Highland soldier. Underneath 
ridge, the * magnificent seat of the * the feet of the horse is a figure, de-. 
Earl of Bridgewaher, which being noting the defeated enemy, who, 
planned, built, and inhabited, within * although in the agonies of death, 1 
the short space of seven years* could , is endeavouring to grasp ahd .retain 
‘not fail to impress the mind of the ‘ th’e ho longer invincible standard 
illustrious strauger with gn. exalted ^ 


On tlieir return to London, Mr. * 
Westmacott and Canova visited Ash- 


sense' of the wealth, .spirit, and 1m* 
portanco .of this country. This 
mansion was the first * instance k 
Canova ^ad seen of the application 
of Gothic Architecture to domestic 
purposes. ; * „ . * ! 

Mr. Westmacott was elected aiU 
associate of the royal academy in 
1805, and , a royal academician ■ in 


On each side of the group, which is 
of heroic size, is a sphifix, to in*>1 
dicate *die country in. which was 
ktehieved the glorionk victory which 
thus cost Britain one of her brayest 
sons. This m^nufnent is an emi- 
nent example, as fatfas His possible,' 
of the successful treatment of mo^ 
dem cos.feime in sculpture* ; j 
Zord ColUngwbod'* monume ' 


1816 . We is also a fellow pf the also in St; * Paul’s Cathed ral and 
Antiquarian society and. a member .\intho same’^^ifisfepf pre^ 

of the, Dilettanti., * He is likewise a ceding, is ;hi^\i^T^\The Jiero m 
member of several foreign societies, seen reposing in oU4be 
The works of art — A - J iUL - 


. . , . executed hy'' ofa&dflly* 

Mr. Westmacott are numerpuafe and ; which his skill and^^ant^ Hs4 
extended his fame, nbt only r wrested froiu/thej^oe.^ -Ifte , corse 
Ihmgh JEurujfe, but to our^aflous # is ’ received pit the British shore 
postotiohj^in the East ati^West by*old fatlier' Thwmi attended by 
indie t s. Most of those which i* A • 1 *-**—*--- 1 * 1 - ■ *»-•--- 

maait In /England, as monuments'* 

Ufiexcitcitibnts t^tl 
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beniy the galley the ri.se au.ff ? bury^aqitare. He isseated bare- 
;; pttljQ’esf j»f .the art of navigation* headed,- and drCs*£d in, consular 
fr^Plh^i^i^pssc^vcry of the robes. .The n^sWenes&of|he parts 

* to the periTertivn ofjhat art by ^ and the ffianly ■ simplicity hf the 
/'the invention of the manner’s com-" v Whole of this hue statue are smgu- 
4 pjiss v and its application to jifttional larly impressive. 

•V warfare, are beautifully illustrated ' To Mr. Westmacott’s practice in 
by figures of children in alto rettetfo, these bronze statues, arid in those 
in various distinct compartments.,. t of Lot*d JSfdson, ereqte&^4t Bir- 
In the South West ambulatory r bf niingham and in thp/f$f$W of 
St. Paul’s is a tabular ftyonument, Rarbadoes, he most probably is 
by* Mr. WestmaeOtt, erected to the indebted for the. eminent success 
memory* of Sir Isaac brack, who that attended the execution of the r 
fell while nobly resisting an attack colossal bronze sjatue, in Hyde Park, 
on Queenstowi), in- Upper Canada. r called the U A chilles," cast from the 
it. is 'a military monument, on which • antique. For a detailed description 
are placed the sword and heltnit of of this monument 1 of British art, 
the gallant officer. His corse re- we must refer our readers*’ to oUr 
dines in the arms- of a British Magazine for August last, .con- 
soldier, while an Indian chief is * tenting ourselves on the present 
. contemplating it with an expression occasion with a single observation, 
that profound regret, which, the , This undertaking was unparalleled 
death pi a man, who. united in hi$ in magnitude and difficulty in this 
character the most undaunted bra- or any country, for .upwards of 
very with the utmost kindness.. an d‘ , fourteen centuries ; and long after 
humanity, Was calculated to inspire, ti*n« shall have worn away the 
* In the nave of the same cathedral t^pf^udrees, so illustriously raised 
is a monument in alto relievo, to the Against it, it will remain an honour 
fhemory of Captain John €ooke, 6t' to the Artist, and an ornament to 
: ;/ thc BdlerophouVklH^« thefcattlb * his country^ ■ . . 

4 of Trafalgar. Jbe figure of Bri- '/ Iml814,. Mr. Westmacott corn- 
'tannia appears overwhelmed with pletea the monument to Mr. Pitt , 
i ; grief : she U eogsoled by one of her . greeted i a .W estminster Abbey ; and 
In, children, who brings her the trident in 181!) the. bronze statue, in honour 
,7o.f the seas. Another child 4 is play- *df the same distinguished states- 
fully bearing heV he I mi t. In tpc .man, placed in the national debt 
.back gro and is the* prow of* a, office Old *Iury, The former 
Vessel,* * . \ / is pTa<jed.Over the great west door, 

. In* the year 1,809 Mr. Westmacott or principal entr&nce into the Abbey, . 
produced his first essay in brpnze, in a very elevated arch, constructed 
the statue of the late Duke of Bed* & for the purpose. It consists of a 
/Prd ; and In 1816 lie erected the, group of three figures, of heroic 
bronze statue to Mr.^Fox. These . dimensions, each being in the pro- 

* Wo monuments are Of heroic size, portion of nii^e feet high. J&/lr. Pitt 
.and are situated" in two semicircular is represented In the costume of life 

^;areas.in Bloomsbury and Russell ^official 'situation of, Chancellor of 
^Squares, railed off for the, purpose - the Exchequer, and is in an erect 
vl&d fronting each other (being di- . posture, with his, right arm ener- 
-Wpjtyi' Joy the length' of Bedford ‘ jetically raised, as addressing the 
■place). * ,Thfi Duke of Bedfo rd’$ 'House of Commons. By his side, 
statup js "in liusseJlsQuare, * and is and with her back to the spectator, 

* in an erect Grace is; reclines the Muse.of .Hisjbryi^nxt- 

^Lttired in his 1 :> ottsly , listening to his. "eloquence, 

SwitU his hand op V; plough, indj- •whic^ Abe seems .prppar’mg W re- 
pcativ^ of Iw^Jrdent and patriotic;* cord ^'iher tablet. At ms feet, 
.iencouragement of agrieuJtrire. At'. ^Anarchy, loaded with!. chains, k-{ 
|$*e’ corners of die pedestal the sea- *writBi$g to anguish the 

are personified by chfldrfe, com/oi?ture of bis . revolutionary 
^»d : . on its sides there are^tniW- designsV, The bronz%»tatue of. Mu.. 
HptWtftevt, illustrative of fbe.Jpeace- r Pitt, ip the ^nuttooal debt , plliee, is 
g K-pursiiitkof tillage and paskrage.;; seated* and arrlic^- / 

WdhritoWt hM Bloom’s- similar that of 
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in Hloojinsimry Square, ubicli we 
have already mentioned; although 
the contrast between the two faces 
anil figures is very Striking. Tlte 
position of the head, and cypiession 
of the countenance, strongly remind 
the spectator of the toffy and illus- 
trious original. 

The Peasant Girl , exhibited in 
the Roya)i,i Academy in 1820, was 
part of a monument, by Mr. West- 
macott, to the memory of the late 
Lord Penrhyn erected at Llandegai, 
fieai It ann or. 

The Hindoo Girl , exhibited jn 
the following year at the Royal 
Academy, was part of a monument 
now erected in Calcutta, to the 
memory of Alexander Colvin, Esq. 
an eminent merchant ot that place. 

Mr, Fox's monument, in West- 
minster Abbey, has otdy bee u a few 
weeks erected, although it has been 
finished* ever' since the yeai 1810. 


4&} 

Tim <IH«1V has been principally 
dGC&sioned by the pi ep trillions fm 
tho last eoumation. we ghe 
A ^ptailed description tub monu- 
ment, as w^l fts fit* erected* 
during the piesent inontn ito the 
memory of the late Mr. Peiciyal, 
in our subsequent numbers. 

The ceiobr ated statue of Ptyehe fi 
exhibited at the Royal Academy 
last season, now g laces the statue 
galleiy of Woburn Abbey, the mag- 
nificent residence of bis Giace the 
Duke of lied ford. An e\c ellent 
engraving of this admiiable statue 
adorned oiu Magazine foi July last, 
and as the demand foi it was greater 
than oui impression could supply, 
we have had the plate t crouched aiid 
greatly improved; proof mipre&r 
sums of which, on India paper, may 
be had of our pubhsliei thiougli 
any bookseller in town oi* country. 


IMPROMPTU. 

On 7 ending Mi*, Opies admiral It woik* 4k Tempt r, u ftc., host lesputfuft'y 
inset ibed to that justly < < lebrated Authoress; by her math obliged, 
and obedient servant — S. Huoiies. , 

f T * 

What gives to homeliness a (harnv 
•Unfading bloom? lesisf less grace 
Which tune improves, whose mthless hand 

Destroys the witchcraft oHlie face ? 

A temper even and benign, * 

Sedate «uuidst the storms that rise 
On life’s tempestuous sea, scione 
As evening suns in cloudless skies! 

What adds to beauty’s winning smile - 
What rivets beauty’s pleasing chain ft a 
What most attracts the good and wi^g ? 

What will esteem and love obtain ? 

■t 

A temper smooth a$ flaws the stream, 

Unruffled as the'vernal air , 

When Zephyr waves his.sillcen wings, — 

* Good tempoi makes the Pair more fair ! 

* «k 

It gives a fascinating grace » 

When sets thp sun or beauty’* pow’r f 
As rising (Cynthia’s placidbeam 
Shecjs lustre on the ^idjwght hour % * V 

^ k . ^ ^ 

^l^th^yorember, 1822 . ^ ' 



LINES, BY *MRS. 0P1E, . 

f * « * * 

10 THfe IWViORt Of HER NEA.R RElATJON, , 
* 

, OLLtATT WOO0HOUSE/I2SQ. 

Lat* Advocate-General of Bomb*} , , 

* t 

Written op, Ms byrfh day? llth. of Decembtr, 1822. 

i • 


I never Ipved the garb ofrwoe t « 

Which Custom bids the mournei wear, 

So oft a vain and outward show, 

And mock’d by eyes without a tear; 

Bnt now, alas ! I weep and start * 

* While I my mourning garments see , 

For, lov’d, and lost ! it rends iny heart 
To know 1 wear this garb for Thee ! 


For thee, belovM from childhood s houi, 

To youth’s, and life’s matui rot prime, 
BcWd with imdunimsh’d power, 

Through 4$W*geof fortune, change of clime ; 
<£h ! how t hoped, in years to ctane. 

Again thy smile of love to s<# ! 

And welcome thep to spine glad home ! 

But death’s dark house lias clos’d on Thee ! 


this day, the,day that gave tfyee birth, 

Has ne’or by me forgottenflieen, 

Ain|dst tlie hou®|> ^ soc * a * m trth. 

Or in the wisest, gravest ^cene 5 

* For thpe this day a prayer I fram’d, 

And wish’d again, thy face to see,: t * 
JNfow tears, not pra^ ers the day has claim’d* 

* And sorrow’s garb I wear for Thee, 


Yet white' to da Jr I rieaven add rest 
* Jn resignation's humhte strain, 

I prayed fiar those tfiy fondness htest, 

^ ^Who mourn for thee* on India’s plain ; 

■**' tny votive lay prolong, 

ace tljou tlT^flay canst never see? 

^Tliv heart held dear any plaintive song 4 

0 v! g^Herf to th|nk *tis br$&b f d for Thee. * 

1 k *'**.^ 1 * * 4 

10 » * 
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TDK Til ABIC DRAMA. 

( r i ondudtdf) om page Ml.) 


Tin: character of (’onjjrcve was 
^laMi.hcd by his brilliant comedies, 
before ho appeared in the nable vi rb 
of tragedy, and lii^> tv Mourning 
Bride” was pres-mted to the town; 
vits first auimum cnnuit was in KW1 ; 
the high fame ami celebrity of its 
author attracted to \t universal cu- 
riositv md attention, ami crowded 
tlio d In* itic on tho ni f^'h t of it , per- 
formance. '{'ho great Dryilon, “lilo- 
rions John,” himself a monument 
of fame, is roi nrdrd to havo hoen 
piosont, ..mi to havo expressed tho 
highc-t delight ami approbation. 
Tho audience followed in tho train 
ot tin* “ Mighty Master, ” and tho 
traged\ was ermvned with applause, 
{lut, though tho opinion of such a 
man as Drvden must ow? he regard- 
ed with tho highest oonsidotation 
and respect, it has not determined 
tho «h:i-raetor of tin* Mourning 
l»riu“.” (’ongreve’s comedies, not- 
withstanding the win of licentious- 
ness that runs through thorn, aio 
•splendid pro lections of the tirst or- 
der ot talent : the < haracters are all 
drawn with the nicest discrimination 
to tin* taste and manners of the age; 
they are sparkling with wit, and 
enlivened by the happiest dialogue, 
it has been remarked, (and justly 
too) as a proof of his genius, that 
though ail his characters are witty, 
yet the wit of the master differs es- 
sentially from that of the servant, 
and the man of high fashion seatteis 
Ills repartee with an ease and indif- 
ference far above the second-rate 
ibplings who ape his elevation, it 
is told of (Ion grove, that, on Ills pre- 
ferment by friends in power to a. 
situation of considerable emolument, 
on the profits of which he lived in 
ease and elegance, he wished to 
throw off the reputation of a li- 
terary man, and felt offended at 
Voltaire’s visit to him in that, cha- 
racter. Had his fame rested on a 
less firm foundation than that of 
his efforts as a comic writer, we fear 
he would have had little difficulty 
in disembarrassing himself of what 
he seemed to think a troublesome 
appendage, weie it only supported 
hy the Mourning Bride.” One 
Eur. Man. Vo). 8 ?. 


passage, the speech of A 1 menu, on 
her visit to the tomb of Anselmo, is 
quoted by that great (yet often pre- 
judiced) critic. Dr. Johnson, as the 
most poetic in the Knglish language, 
and it is undoubtedly one of the 
veiy highest beaut} . 

ACT H — Scf.nk 1. 

Falter A Inter in and Leonora. 

Aim. “ l! was a tancy’d noise, for ;dl 
is hush'd. 

Leon. It bore the accent of a human 
voice. 

Aim. It was thy fear, or else some 
f!uU"i< > nt wind 

UMnsthng through hollows of this 
vaulted aisle. 

We’ll listen 

No; ail is hush’d and still as death! 
’tis dreadful ! 

How rcv'reud is the face of this tali 
pile, 

Whose ancient pillars rear their marble 
beads 

To hear aloft its arch’d and pond row* 
roof, 

ISy its own weight made sled fust and 
immoveable. 

Looking tranquillity \ It stiikes an 
awe 

Ami terror on r»y aching sight ; the 
tombs 

And monumental caves of death look 
cold. 

And shoot a chillness to my trembling 
heart. 

(iivo me thy hand, and let me hear 
thy voice • 

Nay, quickly speak to me, and let me 
hear 

Thy voice — my own affrights me with 
its echoes.” 

“ Si sic omnes this tragedy 
would stand on a lofty pedestal of 
fame indeed, and fully equal the 
most splendid of this great writer’s 
productions in comedy ; but through 
the play there are few, if any other 
passages of force or beauty to be 
found ; the scenes arc strained, and 
the dialogue tumid and unnatural. 
The character of #ara is the most 
prominent, and the fine acting, the 
eye and voica*, of Mrs. Siddons gave 
it a force and colouring it never had 
before; while she remained on the 
stage, the play preserved its ascen- 
dancy. The. grief and passion of 
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the dissembled Osmyn are cold, and 
Kemble amid the aisles of death 
looked like a monumental statue ot 
his ancestors; there is too much 
fierceness and fury about Zara, she 
raws and rants, and changes too 
eVr.n agantly : the loves of the 
h>i”'<rd Osmyn and Almeria, their 
secret hri.hil, and sudden separation, 
are in themsehes affecting ; but all 
5; chilling about the melancholy 
Alphon-.o, and the exclamations ot 
Almeri.i, 

Not Osmyn, but Alphonso,^ my dear 
And w< dded husband! Heaven 1 and 
earth. 1 ami seas! 

Ye winds! and waves ! I call ye all to 
w ir ness, 1 ’ 

are too extravagant to interest the 
feelings; they have nothing’ of deep 
affecting’ grief or sensibility about 
them. Oongreve, like the erlebrat- 
ed Garrick w hen //c appeared in co- 
medy, probably produced this tra- 
gedy as an instance of the versatility 
of bis powers ; fortunately for hint, 
bis reputation stood too high, and 
was too firmly established, to be 
shaken by even a much greater fail- 
ure than this play affords; but, like 
the transformations of the great 
tragedian, it did not add to his 
fame, which., as a dramatic author, 
must eicrreston those splendid and 
imperishable productions, — bis nu- 
merous -comedies. 

The appearance of “ Cato” on 
I be stage, the immortal work of the 
great Addison, and what Johnson 
called “ the noblest effort of bis 
genius,” may be pronounced a dra- 
matic ;er.i in itself; through this 
fine tragedy arc interspersed the 
choicest passages of classic poetry, 
and the noblest aspirations of human 
freedom. Political plays have sel- 
dom succeeded, or if they caught 
the feelings of the audience, or the 
spirit of the time for a while, their 
reign has been but temporary, and 
their triumphs ended with the feel- 
ings which supported and gave them 
birth ; but this play, at the interval 
of more than a century, preserves 
its influence almost whole and unim- 
paired, and must continue to do so, 
in the closet, and on the stage, while 
taste and genius maintain their as- 
cendancy, and histrionic talent can 
be found to give it life and being in 
scenic representation. The subject 


chosen by the gicat Addison to form 
his tragedy, and the successful em- 
bodying he has given to it, is a high 
proof of his powers and genius. 
Subjects like this, selected from 
cla^ical history, present great ob- 
stacles to a dramatic writer, both 
from th'dr general familiarih awl 
their political tenor. The interest 
of any drama, to carry with it exci- 
tation, must, in a great degree, he per-/ 
sonal, ( 4 ven though founded on public 
event!-, or the national feelings of 
an audience. The astonishing ta- 
lent of the immortal Niiakspeare is 
lure further exhibited ; h is “ Corio- 
hums” and “ ’lark Antony” are 
both taken from well-known s< (‘lies 
of liftman Mor,, tin* eventful pro- 
gress and incidents of tin’ lives and 
fates of hath are familiar to ns from 
our boyhood, and present nothing 
?trw to inlmv-A or affect our feelings ; 
hut such is theartof the great poet, 
that lie transfers the whole power 
of thes“ plays to events and situa- 
tions almost wholly personal ; and 
in liis third great tragedy of tfc Ju- 
lius (Vsar,” taken from the same 
frequented source, the attention is 
rivetted as much on the passions, 
personal ambition, friendships, and 
disputes of the conspirators and 
others, as on the eventful result of 
the mighty cause for w hich ihey are 
contending. But Addison has rest- 
ed the interest of hn play almost 
wholly on the great struggle in 
which the lirfuous Goto perished, 
though he has followed the princi- 
ples of tin* French writers in its 
composition, there is little of pas- 
sion, and as little of the fervour of 
love pervading his scenes. JMarcin, 
with the Stoic spirit of a Roman 
maid, reproves the generous Juba, 
when he hopes “her kind concern 
and gentle wishes may follow him 
to battle,” and not until she thinks 
him fallen does she discard the 
proud reserve of Cato’s daughter, 
and acknowledge the full force of 
her passion, l'ortius and Marcus 
are both attached to Lucia, hut the 
love-scenes are tame and insipid all 
through. It is not from any per- 
sonal incident or feeling this phty 
succeeds ; the enthusiastic reception, 
it experienced on its first appear- 
ance, arose from the political spirit 
of the times: the Whigs applauded 
the echo of their own sentiments, 
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and the* Tories shouted with equal 
vehemence, that they might shake olf 
the incumbering mantle of jacobit- 
i.sin, and appear equal friends to 
freedom as their triumphant adver- 
saries : hut its subsequent and pre- 
sent uMrai lion emisisis in its inspi- 
riti in;;' appeals to liberty ; these sen- 
timents uhi:h immortalized ancient 
k Koine while slie was free, and w hi' h 
still ennoble lliis giejt and happy 
country — these with the high moral 
feeling vvhieh pH cades it, its classii 
poetry, and the alb'Cting picture of 
a great and good min si muffling 
with the remnant of his little band 
in a holy cause, against superior 
force and ovei powering ambition, 
and at length tailing by his own 
hand sooner than swell the conuue- 
ror's triumph, when he despaired of 
his country, these form, and must 
continue to he its certain support, 
until the people of Kurland feel and 
think differently from what, they 
long have d,»ir* : Addison had pre- 
viously been highly distinguished 
in the world of ! ‘tiers ; he had pro- 
duced an opera, called “ Kail* Rosa- 
mond,” the comedy of the “ Drum- 
mci,” ami ha l taken a part with his 
friend Sir Richard Steele in his play 
of the “Tender Husband,” his pa- 
pers in the Spectator still remain the 
most perfect standard of literary 
composition in the English lan- 
guage; hut his highest ambition 
seems to have fearfully rested on 
the success or failure of his “(hi to.'; 
On the night of i s representation, 
too anxious to remain at home, and 
too agitated to appear among the 
audience, he is reported to have 
placed himself in the green-room of 
the Theatre motionless and silent, 
the living statue of fear and appre- 
hension; but the audience were 
early in their plaudits, and as the 
play proceeded the welcome shouts 
forced their way to the retirement 
of tin* author, anticipated the re- 
ports of the messenger, whom he 
kept at his sole, and the triumph of 
Addison was propot tinned to his 
anxiety. Pope, who wrote the pro- 
logue, declared “that ‘Cato’ was 
not so much the wonder of Rome in 
his days as He is of Britain in ours.” 
This tragedy is executed in such 
strict unison with all the laws of 
the severest criticism, and all the 
unities of the .indent masters (led 


by the great Stagy rite) a re so strictly 
present'd, that, unless a critic he 
more merciless than Dennis, he can 
find nothing to blame Vet though 
the tremendous castigation of Pope 
annihilated the character of the un- 
fortunate Dennis, his dissection of 
“ Cato,” though coarse, is in many 
respects just. The inconsistencies 
and failings he points out, from Ad- 
dison’s unvarying adherence to the 
ancient rules of composition, are 
fully warranted. We may close our 
remarks by stating, tint though 
“ Cato” must ever ro.umuii 1 our 
admiration, and deserve our ap- 
plause, it will have little efterl m 
moving our feelings, or writing* 
our passions. Had Addison leisure 
from his political avocations and the 
iiupdntmk s of private life, to com- 
plete the other drunatie works 
who h he planned, it is probable 
lie would have appealed to the pas- 
sions more, arid hum led Ids tri- 
umphs on individual excitement ; 
hut on the death of C^won Anne his 
friends came into pov.et, and he 
whs soon after appointed principal 
Secretary o.'Sk.te; his genius does 
not appeal to have lain in politic 1 , 
an ! his private hours were embil- 
t» red by a splendid, hut unhappy 
marriage with the Countess of W«u- 
wick. lie died in I /HI, at the early 
age of forty-seven ; the afiecting’ in- 
cident of his death-bed and Ids in- 
terview with Lord Warwick aie 
sneered at by Horace Walpole, w ho 
says he was then “ maudlin with 
wine.” Addison, it. is known, in- 
dulged in wine partly, perhaps, from 
coldness of constitution, and as much 
from private unhappiness; hut the 
sarcasm of Walpole is a foul libel 
on the memory of a man whose life 
and writings ‘were dedicated to tin* 
cause of morality arid virtue, and 
whose death was regretted by all 
that was great, and lamented by all 
that was then good in England. 

The “ Revenge,” of Dr. Young, 
the authorof the “Night. Thoughts,” 
is an instance of a tragedy, founded 
on individual passion and excitement 
alone, which has kept the stage 
while his“Brotiiers”and“Busirls”a re 
neglected, and their sententious mo- 
rality and more elaborate conception 
have sunk into comparative oblivion ; 
yet the, “ Revenge,” with all the 
talents of its author, had not the 
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morit of originality to support it ; 
it was evidently conceived from 
the Othello of Sliakspcare, as the 
character of Zeluco, in a modern 
novel, is said to have been taken 
from Zan i»«i, at a later day. But 
though the lofty African of Young 
lias deeper cause for vengeance than 
the villain I ago, who plans his * 
ruthless schemes as if half in cruel 
sport, and resolves on their hloody 
execution merely bec ause as regards 
Othello, “ he suspects the lusty 
Moor hath leapt into his seat,” and 
then contrives the ruin and murder of 
Oassio, partly “ because he fears him 
with his night, cap too;” and though 
the gloomy purposes, and dark con- 
ceptions nurtured in the brain of the 
terrible Zanga, are poured out in 
loftier language, and more sonorous 
verse, than the compressed and set- 
tled purposes of the fell italiau, yet 
in point of all that can ennoble a poet 
or greatly distinguish a tragic writer. 
Young sinks infinitely below his 
great original. He has elevated, it 
is true, his sombre hero far above 
the wretch “ who pours his pesti- 
lence into the ears” of Othello and 
discloses his villainy in the cool tone 
of every-day language ; the high- 
sounding vengeance of Zanga strikes 
more upon the ears of the audience, 
and his lofty exclamations, 

“ Let Europe, with her pallid sous, go 
weep ! 

Let Afric, and her hundred thrones, 
rejoice !” 

throw a dark colouring of pomp 
around him which almost shrouds 
the iniquity of his ferocious resolves; 
but however strained or causeless 
the unnatmal plans of I ago may 
appear, he is yet a villain infinitely 
more true to nature; his drinking 
scene with Cassio and others, his 
careless and affected mirth, the air 
of unthinking levity with which he 
sings and calls for more wine as the 
means of ensuring the intoxication 
and destruction of his victims, with 
the^ mask of noisy revelry under 
which he conceals his purposes, are 
worthy of Shakspeare, are finely 
conceived and executed, and far 
above any thing presented in the 
" Revenge.** The leading charac- 
ters of this Tragedy are drawn, un- 
doubtedly, with a masterly hand; 
the poetry is very fine, and" the lan- 


guage uncommonly rich ;*nd sono- 
rous, hut it is too declamatory; it. 
has tin* swell of words, but wants 
the feeling of the elder poet. The 
melancholy lamentations of the cre- 
dulous Alonzo fade before Ihe terri- 
fic, yet affecting exclamations of the 
agonized Moor ; let us contrast them 
both : — 

Alonzo. “Mad I ten thousand lives, { 
I’d give them all 

To be deceived ; 1 fear ’(is doonis-day 
with me ; 

And yet she seemed so pure, that t 
thought heaven 

Borrowed her form for virtue's self to 
wear, 

To gain her lovers with the sous of 
men : 

Oh, Leonora r Leonora ! 

Othello . By the world, 

I think my wiic be honest, and think 
she’s not ; 

1 think that thou art just, and think 
thou’rt nol ; 

I’ll have some proof hei name, that 
was as fi esh 

As Diau’s \ isage, is now begrimed, and 
black 

As mine own face ; 

Would I were satisfy 'd ! 

Shakspeare has been remarkable 
for the interest he has thrown around 
his females, and there i> nothing 
about the heroine of Young that can 
compete with the fair and gentle 
jlesdemona for a moment,; her af 
fecting exclamation on finding her- 
self the suffering object of the jea- 
lous fury of her deluded husband, 

a thikiudncss may do much ; 

And his unkindness may defeat my life, 
But never taint my love,” 

has more of real woman’s feeling, of 
that soul-felt tenderness which marks 
her sex, springing full of tears and 
sorrow from the very heart, than the 
entire part of Leonora. As to the 
other characters of this play, Carlos, 
Alvarez, Manuel, and Isabella, they 
have little to recommend them, 
whereas, Cassio, Iloderigo, and 
Amelia, are all striking and excel- 
lent in themselves. On the stage, 
this Tragedy has entirely been sup- 
ported by the merits of the perform- 
ers who appeared in Zanga; Mos- 
sop’s first performance was in that 
part ; there was a restless turbulence 
and spirit about him suited to the 
character* and from his talents the 
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play became a, favourite with the 
public ; the proud figure and com- 
manding face and form of Kcmhle 
were* well suited to it also, and he 
always looked finely, and played 
most effeetively ; it, is still most 
energetically pourt rayed hy i\lr. 
Young; hut Zanga, in fact, the only 
striking character in the piece, and 
-%Jhe intervals of absence of the Moor 
from the stage, are those of lassitude 
to the audience. 

• £ It has often been wondered how 
la writer of the piety and religions 
Reelin'* which appear so markedly 
through all tin* writings of Young, 
could ha\e embodied a eharactei 
of such Hark and appalling fero- 
city : lmt his writings and feelings 
are said to have been widely dif- 
ferent ; he is reported to have been 
fondly attached to that world, its 
promotions and enjoyments, of 
which he speaks with so moihid a 
feeling in his “ Night Thoughts 
he is known to have been early con- 
nected with the witty and profligate 
Duke of Wharton, and to have 
shared many of his riots and ex- 
cesses. On the Duke's death he 
entered holy orders, became melan- 
choly and pious, and shared his 
praises equally with man and Ifca- 
\en ; he toi lowed closely tin* steps 
of pationage and power, and the 
gloom of liivS images arose, probably, 
more from the discontent of disap- 
pointment, than any real sorrow or 
disrelish for the w orld ; he died in 
] 705, at the advanced age of eighty- 
four, and his lengthened and un- 
feeling* proscription of ail only son, 
whom he refused to see or forgive, 
even on a death-bed, marks an un- 
relenting spirit of vengeance, more 
suited to the dark conceptions of 
his Zanga than to the feelings of a 
religious writer, or the holy charity 
of a Christian pastor. 

The “ Disfrest Mother of Phil- 
lipsV’ one also of the dramas of this 
period, has been rescued from obli- 
vion hy its latter scenes, and the 
mental energy of the character of 
Orestes, and is still occasionally 
seen on our stage ; this is one of the 
few plays we have whose incidents 
are taken from Grecian story, w hich 
has been seldom drawn upon, even 
by our early dramatists, though 
affording, from the wildness and 
mystery of its history, infinitely 


more resources than the colder 
scenes, and more beaten track of 
Roman action, Rruvere, the cele- 
brated French writer, declares we 
are come into the world too late to 
produce any thing new, that nature 
and life are pre-oeenpied, and de- 
scription and sentiment ha\e been 
long exhausted ; this may he Phil- 
lips’s apology for substituting a 
mere translation or copy in place of 
an original, for this play is taken 
almost wholly from the “ Andro- 
maque” of the great Racine, which 
appeared with such triumphant suc- 
cess on the French stage in 1<>(>7, 
and thci<‘is little difference between 
it and tin* “ Distrest Mother,” except 
in tin* adaptation of the latter to an 
Fnglish theatre. It has all the faults 
of the French school, lengthened 
and passionless declamation, and 
heaviness of plot and fable. The 
phrenzy of Orestes redeems it in 
the closing scenes, and his remorse 
and madness in the murder of Pyr- 
rhus rush on the mind with appall- 
ing effect. His exclamation, 

Orestes. w lam di77v! clouds’ quite 
lost ill utter darkness! 

Guide me, some friendly pilot, through 
the stoim. 

1 shiver 1 Oh ! I freeze so ! light returns ! 
*Tis flu* gicy dawn- see Py lades » he 
hold 

I am encompassed with a sea of blood ! 
The crimson billows! oh’ my brain's 
on fire ! 

carries with it terrific energy. It is 
told in the life of Racine, that, on 
the first representation of his “ An- 
diomaque,” Montfleury* then a great 
French comedian, made such efforts 
in the part of Orestes, that it brought 
on a violent attack of illness, which 
ended in his death. The genius of 
Talma still throws a terrifying 
grandeur round it, and presents a 
terrible picture of the mental ago- 
nies of the ill-fated lover of Iler- 
inione. 

Though this play is a. ropy, its 
author, Phillips, w'as a man of ac- 
knowledged talent ; his two previ- 
ous dramas of “ The Rriton,” and 
“ Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester,” 
are little known, hut he had suf- 
ficient reputation to dispute, in his 
clay, the palm of pustoial poetry, 
even with the great Pope: and no- 
thing but the art of the latter 
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decided the public balance in his 
favour. His u Winter Piece,” ad- 
dressed to the Karl of Dorset, pos- 
sesses great beauty, and commanded 
the undoviating praise of liis great 
rival. One of his early historical 
sketches, “ The Life of John Wil- 
liams, Archbishop of York,” intro- 
duced him to the notice of the whiles, 
then occupying- all the avenues to 
power, and by them he was pro- 
moted to lucrative offices both in 
England and Ireland. After living 
in affluence to the advanced age of 
near eighty, he died at Vauxhall, of 
an attack of palsy, in 1711 k 

The mighty genius of Johnson, 
which failed in his dr.i my tic efforts, 
affords a striking proof, that powers 
of the very first order present no 
* certainty of success, in tnis difficult 
and peculiar walk of literature ; the 
subject selected by him for his trag- 
edy, which forms one of the most 
splendid narrations of Gibbon, viz. 
the total fall of the Eastern Empire, 
and the taking, and sacking, of By- 
zantium by the barbarian Mahomet 
11. one would have thought most 
suited to the sonorous march of his 
language, his strong and gigantic 
conception, and those poetic talents, 
which h.oi been fully established 
by his “ London,” and his admira- 
ble poem on the Vanity of Human 
Wishes. This memorable event 
(the disgrace of western Europe), 
including* the death of the last Patc- 
ologus, which the great historian 
declares to have been more glorious 
than the long prosperity of the 
Byzantine Caesars, the successful 
storming of that Great Capitol, then 
the surviving refuge of civilization 
and Christianity in the East, the burst- 
ing the doors of the great church of 
St. Sophia, by the battle-axes, of the 
ferocious janissaries of the despot, 
and the capture (of which the his- 
torian Phranza preserves the me- 
lancholy record), of the crowd of 
trembling captives, among whom 
was the beauteous Jren6, with her 
sacrifice to the passions of her bloody 
tyrant, and her subsequent murder 
by his hand, in the face of his as- 
sembled squadrons, we should have 
imagined a subject peculiarly suited 
to his genius to illustrate and 
adorn, and that he wonld have given 
it with the finest colouring to the 
English Stage, but his Irene wholly 


failed; on the first night of its re- 
presentation the mutes appearing, 
with the bow string round the neck 
of the hapless Greek, the Gallery 
shrieked out murder, tin* ridicule 
succeeded, the catastrophe was dian- 
cd, and the victim doomed to fall 
ehind the scenes, lmt the tragedy 
lived but a few nights; even the pa- 
tronage of his friend Garrick, coulc^- " 
not preserve its existence, the inci- 
dents were tame, and the language* 
swollen and bombastic. It was vvitliA r 
drawn from the stage, and with it 
commenced and ended the dramatic 
efforts of the mighty Johnson. 

The name of Lord Orford, the 
celebrated Horace Walpole, is too 
remarkable, in modern Literature, 
to omit, his tragedy of tin* Mysterious 
Mother, which, though written se- 
veral years before, was not gnen to 
the public, until 17^1- Though ex- 
tensively circulated, we do not be- 
lieve it has ever appeared upon the 
stage, its incidents and subjects are, 
in fact, too appallingly horrible for 
the ears and nerves of any audience. 
There is a frightful story of the 
same dark nature, related in a hook, 
known as the Tales of of the Queen 
of Navarre; and a wretched play, 
founded on almost the same shock- 
ing occurrences, but destitute of 
either the pathos or energy of the 
present tragedy, was, under the name 
of the “ Fatal Discovery, or Love in 
Ruins,” presented to the public, at 
Drury-lane Theatre, in lti.98 ; Lord 
Orford has, himself, given the story 
of his dark drama, as recorded by 
Mr. Baker, in his Biographia Dra- 
matica, in the following words: — 
“I had heard, when very young, 
that a gentlewoman, under uncom- 
mon agonies of mind, had waited on 
Archbishop Tillotson, and besought 
his counsel ; a damsel that served her 
had many years before acquainted 
her, that she was importuned bv the 
gentlewoman’s son, to grant him a 
private meeting. The mother ordered 
the maiden to make the assignation, 
when she said she would discover 
herself, and reprimand him lor his 
criminal passion ; but being hurried 
away by a much more criminal pas- 
sion herself, she kept the assignation 
without discovering herself; the fruit 
of this horrid artifice was a daughter, 
whom the gentlewoman caused to 
be educated very privately in the 
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country ; but, proving very lovely, 
and being' accidentally met by her 
father-brother, who never bad the 
slightest suspicion of the truth, he 
had fallen in love with, and actually 
married her; the wretched guilty 
mother, learning what bad hap- 
pened, and distracted with the con- 
sequence of her crime, had now re- 
sorted to the Archbishop, to know 
what manner she should act. 
■The prelate charged her never to let 
jicr son and daughter know what 
/had passed, as they were innocent. 

of any criminal intention, for Ir r- 
^self, he hade her almost despair.” 
This is a horrifying tale of human 
appetite and frailty, forming a sub- 
ject foi the poet’s imagination, more 
dark and terrible than any in the 
whole range of the (Grecian Drama : 
the story of (Kdipus is appalling* ; 
the parricide of Orestes, \Om kills 
Ills mother, horrifies ns as we read; 
hut there is something in this tra- 
gedy of more mysterious guilt and 
a darker line. Incest carries with it 
something so instinctively revolting 
to our own sense and feeling, that 
we start from the hare idea of its 
real existence, and turn from the 
foul image with sensations of intui- 
tive disgust. This play, however, 
is sketched with great force of ima- 
gination, and equal powers of lan- 
guage. and is superior in composition 
and elfect to any Drama of the day 
in which it appeared. The seem; is 
laid in Narbonne, and the period 
about the first dawn of the reforma- 
tion ; the artful and sanctified vil- 
lainy of the designing Benedict is 
forcibly pourtrayed, and presents a 
shocking image of the general fraud 
and rapacity, which then too gener- 
ally prevailed among the clerical 
followers of the Romish Church, 
and which led to the great event 
that followed. Florian is drawn 
with great force, manly, sli-ewd, 
and undaunted ; the gentle Adelizn, 
is a character of simple innocence 
and beauty, but that of the wretched 
Countess is the one which exhibits 
the greatest ability of the author; 
her agonies, on discovering the mar- 
riage of Adeliza with her son, 
Lord Edmund, betray the very con- 
vulsions of despairing guilt and 
horror. 

Vountess. “Confusion ! phrenzy blast 
me all ye furies ; 


Edmund aud Adeliza! when! where! 
how ! 

Edmund wed Adeliza ! quick urviy 
The monstrous tale, Oil ! prodigy of 
ruin, 

Does my own son then boil with forcer 
fires, 

Than scorched his impious m«thci\ 
nmdd’mng veins, 

Did reason re - assume its shattered 
throne, 

But as spectatress of thK last of hor- 
rors, 

Oh! lot my dagger dunk my heart’s 
black, blood, 

And then present my hell-born progeny 
With drops of ktnthea mu, 1Ua1 were a 
torch 

Fit to light up such loves, and fit to 
quench them ” 

The crime depicted by foe poet is 
dreadful, but be throws all Ihe palli- 
ation round it of which it is capable. 
The unhappy C ountess rushes on 
it, urged by a conflict of passions, 
at a moment when long absence had 
heightened the image, and inflamed 
the possession of a husband, whom 
she fondly loved, and whose sud- 
den destruction left her no time for 
calmness or reflection. Appalling 
as may appear the period selected 
for the perpetration of her enormity, 
it renders her so. new hat le>s crimi- 
nal, than if she had coolly resohed 
the commission ; independent of this 
one dark transgression, which does 
not burst upon the mind until the 
the last act, the w retched heroine 
has every thing about her to inter- 
est and atone ; strong sense, deep 
piety without the superstition of 
the age, and the most a fleet ing con- 
trition. 

Walpole’s play nowr can succeed 
on the stage, but it must always 
interest in the closet; his own cha- 
racter seems to have been almost 
as jarring a compound, as that in 
any Drama, tireat taunt, accom- 
panied by as unsparing malignancy, 
wit barbed by ill-concerted malevo- 
lence and satire, the meanest penury 
and an expensive collection in paint- 
ings and virtti, a love for intrigue- 
without a taste or ability for poli- 
tics or public life; with more of 
talent and literature than his father, 
the great minister, he owed all he 
possessed to his name and influence, 
and little or nothing' to himself. 
He was alternately hated and fea ed 
while he lived, and uu regretted at 
bis death; anti, as if he wished to 
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revenge the exclusion during his life 
from place ami employment, he left 
at his decease those memoirs, which 
have since appeared : containing the 
darkest characters of those hr hated 
from envy, and slandered from the 
sourness of disappointment. 

But it would tar exceed the limits 
of an essay, and we have already 
trespassed at too much length, were 
we to allude to all the Tragic wri- 
ters of the last half century. The 
names of several pass in review be- 
fore us, hut we can only touch upon 
them slightly, and with the* after 
exception of a single play or two, 
pass on to a few of the productions 
of the present day. The Drama 
had not yet thrown off the shackles 
imposed upon it in the days of Dry- 
den and Rowe, and there is little of 
nervous and original writing in any 
of the tragedies ofcthis latter period. 
Thomson had already been distin- 
guished by the finest genius, in his 
poems of the Seasons, and the Castle 
of Indolence, before he produced his 
“Sophonibha,” “Tuncred andSigis- 
inunda,” and other pieces, the latter 
still holds the stage, butSophonisba 
fell by an arrow of ridicule, from the 
gallery, on the unnatural exclama- 
tion in one of its scenes, “ Oh! So- 
phonisba, Sophonisbn, Oh !” a wag 
from that privileged part of the 
theatre, echoed it, by the laughable 
parody of “ Oh ! Jemmy Thomson ! 
Jemmy Thomson, Oh !” it was as 
conclusive as the description by the 
French Critic of the fate of one of 
his national plays, “ j’ais vuc Leoni- 
das, helas.” Jephson, in his “ Bra- 
za” and “Count of Narhonne,” broke 
in some degree from the restraints 
of this school, there is much more of 
real nature and strength of charac- 
ter in his plays: the Count of Nar- 
honne is taken from Walpole’s Cas- 
tle of Otranto, on which it is an im- 
provement ; the incidents are strid- 
ing, the several passions of horror, 
fear, and compassion, strongly and 
alternately excited, and the lan- 
guage, though highly poetic, is yet 
Unconstrained and simple. It w r as 
produced in 17&0, and is the best of 
. his pieces. 

The “Grecian Daughter,” of Mur- 
phy, and his “ Orphan of China,” 
contain some fine writing, but bis 
comedies, as with the great Congreve, 
add infinitely more to his fame. The 


“ Way to Keep Him,” and “ Three 
Weeks after Marriage,” are in the 
best style of the day; Murphy, though 
satirized by Churchill, was a very 
powerful writer, and an elegant scho- 
lar, his translations of Tacitus, and 
Sallust, possess the very highest cha- 
racter. Home’s “ Douglas,” drew on 
him the illiberality of his own pro- 
fession, who, to the disgrace of the 
Scotch priesthood, excluded hi uix 
from their body, solely from his* 
having written for the stage. Ht( 
might have been reduced to beg-\ 
gary, but the influence of Lord ' 
Bute procured him a pension from/ 
the crown. The character of the 
villain Glenalvon is drawn with 
great strength in this tragedy, and 
throughout it is spiritedly written. 
Wilkes, who, amid all his political 
contests, preserved a taste for letters 
as Jits translations of Catullus and 
other pieces evince, selected one pas- 
sage trom this plav, as a proof of the 
bad taste “ of his friend. Jack Home.” 

“ The lorront rushing o’er its pebbly 
.bank**, 

Diffuses silence with a silent sound.” 

“ Douglas” appeared first on a 
Scotch stage, and its success was 
decided before it reached an English 
audience. Home subsequently pro- 
duced another piece on the London 
boards, which utterly failed, and 
was destitute of any merit whatever. 

“ The Gamester” of Moore ought 
not to he passed without notice. — 
Its high moral tendency, and the 
force and simplicity with which it 
paints the consequences of the fatal 
vice or disease ot gaming, entitle it 
to the most unqualified praise. That 
gambler must indeed he infatuated 
and irreclaimable, who can see this 
play — the high-minded Beverley 
fallen by bis own band, through 
the snares of a deliberate villain, 
and the. misery entailed on his charm- 
ing wife and affectionate sister — -and 
still madly devote himself to ruin. 
It is said, the first reception of this 
fine tragedy was not favourable : 
perhaps, the fell pursuit at which 
it was levelled, in which fortune, 
fame, and happiness all are squan- 
dered, had become too fashionable 
and general, to have its votaries 
scared by their own dark portraits. 
One passage in this play deserves 
our recording: — it is the interview 
between the wretch Stukeley and 
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his minion Bates, after Beverley’s 
last desperate cast at fortune had 
failed : — 

Stukeley. 4< Tell me of Beverley : 
how bore he his last shock ? 

Hates. Like one (so Dawson says) 
whose senses had been numbed with 
misery. When all was lost, he fixed his 
eyes upon the ground, and stood some 
lime, with folded arm*, stupid and 
’"'motionless; then, snatching his sword 
mat hung against the wainscot, he sat 
win down, and, with a look of fixed 
Attention, drew figures on the floor. — 
•At las*, he started up, looked wild, and 
Vrcmbled; and, like a woman, seised 
wtth her sex’s fits, laughed out aloud, 
while the tears trickled down his face 
— ~ so, left i he room. 

St uke ley. Why, this was madness. 

Bates. The madness of despair.” 

This is a deep but only a natural 
picture of what still every day oc- 
curs, where, on the turn of a die, or 
the fate of a < ard, thousands are 
recklessly hazarded and lost for 
ever, which, in the bosom of the 
family of the heartless profligate, 
who flung' them away, would have 
brought both respectability ami 
happiness. The despairing coun- 
tenance of the care-worn Beverley 
is hut a living copy of the looks of 
those, who, with pale cheeks and 
swollen eyes, reel from the high 
club, or the haunts of lower infamy 
and ruin, with desperation in every 
feature, returning by the expiring 
lamp to that home where once all 
was peace, but then a desert, where, 
perhaps, the weeping wife had sunk 
to a perturbed rest from mere ex- 
haustion, and his ruined children 
islept and smiled, unconscious of 
the destruction dragged on their 
innocent heads. A pistol or a razor 
ends the scene. 

There is but one tragedy more of 
this period which we shall notice at 
any length, arid that not from any 
peculiar merit in itself, for it is not 
even an original, Hut from its being 
founded on the name of that assumed 
and artful prophet, whose doctrines 
changed the faith of so large a por- 
tion of Asia and of Africa, whose 
successes in spreading his fanatic 
away desolated the then fairest part 
* <*f the civilized world, and whose 
exterminating Sword still flames' 
OYer’the heads of the devoted Greeks, 
currying massacre and bondage to 
' JSut* Mat;. Vo l, 82. 


the inhabitants of that land, eon* 
secraled by the names of Aleibiades 
and Plato. The tragedy we have 
selected is “ The Mahomet” of 
Miller. This play is a translation 
from the French of Voltaire ; — 
throughout, it is spirited and ener- 
getic, and contains a striking pic- 
ture of the arts and subtilty of the 
proud impostor, who, born an un-* 
educated camel-driver, amid a burn- 
ing desert of barbarians, lived to 
see bis arms and doctrines triumph- 
ant, through the whole of Arabia, 
and the greater part of Syria. The 
tragedy itself is highly poetic ; it 
seizes strongly on the feelings, both,, 
from the personages introduced, and 
the depth of incident and passion 
that accompany them. The charac- 
ters of the brave Alcanor and the 
youthful Zaphna fgid Palmira, vic- 
tims to the arts (withe sanguinary 
prophet, are fraught with the most 
affecting interest. The action com- 
mences soon after the power of Ma- 
homet was established in Medina, and 
a limited sketch of the birth and 
progress of a man who effected so 
mighty a change, may not he un- 
acceptable to our readers. 

Malioirut, or Mahomed, the great 
prophet of Ishunisin, was horn at 
Mecca, in Arabia, in the year of the 
Christian Era, 5/0. Since his death, . 
time, among his brother followers, 
is counted from the Hegira, the 
period of his flight from Mecca to 
Medina. Though exercising in his 
early years the humble situation 
of a camel-driver, the birth of Maho- 
met was respectable. He was sprung 
from the tribe of Koreisli, the most 
illustrious in his country, to whom 
were entrusted the guardianship of 
the great object of its veneration, 
the Kaaba, or black stone. His pa- 
rents were poor, and having both 
died when he was in infancy,* his 
support devolved on an unde, who, 
when arrived at manhood, employed 
him to accompany his caravans front 
Mecca to Damascus. With him Ma- 
homet continued until more than 25, 
years of age. He then entered into 
the service of Kadisha, a rich widow, 
whom he soon after married. The 
simple loves and contract of the tlien 
humble Mahomet and the beautiful 
Kadisha are still preserved and nar- 
rated in the East. The most culti- 
vated part of Arabia, and the entire 
’ 3 P 




of Syria, was then inhabited by 
Christians. — Damascus was cele- 
brated for its riches, and Antioch, 
the greatcapital, was a Patriarchal 
See; and in his various journeys, 
Mahomet learned something at ouce 
of the doctrines of Christianity, and 
of the code of the Jews, numbers of 
whom were scattered throughout 
Asia. Ambitious and discerning, 
he soon learned to compare ithe ci- 
vilization' and riches of Syria with 
the poverty of the deserts where he 
lived, and meditated, in secret, on 
the newideasdie had acquired, until 
fanaticism persuaded him he was 
destined by God to be the founder 
of a new religion, and appointed by 
him his prophet upon earth, to scat- 
ter conquest and conversion together. 
It was not, however, until the age of 
forty, that he dared to announce him- 
self in that charter, and to proclaim 
his doctrines publicly. Artful in all 
^ his plans, he began, by influencing 
his own family; his beloved Kadisha 
was his first convert, and his nephew 
Ali the next. Prosperous through his 
marriage, he was enabled to decline 
his former labours, and secluded 
himself in mysterious retirement, 
.until that book, which he termed 
the Coran, a confused mixture' pf 
the truths of Christianity and the 
Jewish tenets, was prepared. This 
sacred volume, he declared, was 
transmitted to him, leaf by leaf, in 
twenty-fourtliousand miraculous vi- 
sitations of the Angel Gabriel ! To 
his followers he announced, that he 
had, in one night, traversed ninety 
heavens! on the animal, called Bo- 
rah, one half woman, and one half 
horse ! That, endowed with the gift 
of miracles, he walked in the sun- 
shine, unattended by a solitary sha- 
^ dow ! Caused, with a single word, 
trees then withered to resume their 
Verdure ! Filled the wells and cis- 
terns with water; and cut, in two 
caual parts, the body of the moon ! 
Tnat, authorised by heaven, lie came 
to propagates religion most worthy 
of the Deity, for its sublimity, and 
suitable to man for the simplicity of 
its injunctions; its doctrines, the 
Unity of Gpd ; the authority of him- 
self (Mahomet) as his only pro- 
, pbet ; a solemn duty to pray five 
times a day ; to fast one month in 
tl^e year,; to repair to Mecca once 
at leastin thejr lives; to pay the 


tenth of all they possess ; to drink 
no wine; to eat no pork: and to 
make war upon all Infidels. On 
these conditions being observed, each 
pious Mussulman should enjoy in 
this life a thousand blessings, aud 
in thp world to come, after a solemn 
trial, his soul being weighed in the 
balance of good works, his absolu- 
tion pronounced by the two black 
angels, and his progress performed 
over the bridge that crosses the in- 
fernal pit, as narrow as a hair, ar»4 
as keen as a razor.— He should be ro^ lt 
ceived in the seat of delights, bathed! 
in rivers of milk and honey, embalme^r 
in t|ie perfumes of India and Arabia, 
and live in uninterrupted commerce 
and enjoyment with the celestial 
houries, who present a continually 
renewed virginity to the Elect, and 
they as perpetual a vigour of pos- 
session. 

Such was the code of Mahomet, 
and such the doctrines and allure- 
ments of which it was composed ; 
an artful and heterogeneous jumble 
of the faith and traditions of neigh- 
bouring nations perverted to his, 
own purposes, and larded over 
with trie grossest sensuality. The 
whole was prepared by the wily 
Arabian to suit ow ambitious policy, 
and bis projects of future conquest 
and dominion. The pages of the 
Coran are little more than the re- 
cords of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, mixed up with the tales of Ba- 
bylon and Chaldea, and the mytho- 
logy of Ormuz and Or i manes, trans- 
formed into more absurd supersti- 
tions. The rest is. a compound of 
vague and unintelligible repetition, 
or artful and dangerous precepts ; 
the spirit of these precepts is suited 
but to the objects of the Apostle ; 
they are those of a subtle and daring 
character, who works with skill on 
the passions of those he sought to 
influence and govern . — They were 
ignorant, and he flatters them by 
despising and proscribing all sci- 
ence; they were poor, aud he ex- 
cites their avidity and conversion 
by the hopes of plunder. Having, 
amid his barren sands, no present 
rewards to tempt them on earth, he 
allures them to his standard by the 
promises of paradise in another 
world. Fatalism pervades his whole 
code 5 if a few privations are ejH 
joined, an unlimited licence is t jn 
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all 1)081(10 allowed ; and here, and 
hereafter, he holds out the fascina- 
tion of unbounded voluptuousness, 
to satiate the utmost senses of his 
followers. 

This was the religion, which, 
bearing* conversion oi tribute on its 
banners, carried conquest and ex- 
termination in its bloody passage 
through the entire of Asia, blotting 
blit every trace of arts and civiliza- 
tton, and substituting for the light 
•/if scieme the gloomy twilight of 
I the barbarous crescent, which, in 
Vjgypt, consumed the congregated 
treasures of ages, which, under 
GenghH and the feroeious Timour, 
passed the plough over whole cities, 
and heaped up pyramids of human 
skulls; overturning the Eastern 
remnant of the Homan emp!*e, and 
threatening the evtinetion of Chris- 
tianity in the very heai t of Europe. 
The valour of the chivalrous So- 
hieski rescued Vienna, and routed 
the swarm of infidels who poured 
their whitening tents around it, — 
just when the savage Ottoman had 
stooped, piepaied to clutch his prey. 
But the same ferocious spirit tram- 
ples on the fairest portion of that 
Europe still, and surrounding na- 
tions look coldly on, while the ruth- 
less Moslem spreads murder and 
desolation through devoted Greece, 
and reigns amid the silence of the 
tombs, sooner than cease to govern 
amid iniquity and oppression. 

We have encroached so far, that 
our notice of the Drama of the pre- 
sent day must be much shorter than 
we intended. This, certainly, is 
not the age of vigorous and genuine 
tragedy. Exhaustlcss as have been 
the stores of varied literature pro- 
ceeding from it, far as the reign of 
defence has extended, and splendid 
the effusions of high poetic genius 
#6 every day see, we do not remem- 
ber the appearance of one good act- 
ing tragedy. — Some from novelty, 
and the talents of the performers, 
ftave kept the stage for a season Or 
f#o, and then ceased to exist. Mr. 
Coleridge’s “ Remorse,” and Mr. 
Milman’s “ Fazio,” as poetic pro- 
ductions, possessed great talent, but 
’ were not formed to affect an audi- 
ence. Mr. Maturin’s “ Bertram” 
^as supported for one season bv 
the great powers of Kean, which 
gleamed terrific in the gloomy ban- 


dit. — But it had all the faults which 
mark the latter productions of this 
eloquent hut erratic writer. Over- 
strained character, wildness of dia- 
logue, and want of real pathos and 
passion, it possesses the worst errors 
of the German school ; an imitation 
of the gloom and ferocity of Schiller, 
without the same compression of 
energy. It is tainted, too, by that 
conjugal infidelity and mor?il ab- 
sence which run through so many 
of the pieces 6f Kot/ebue. Mr. 
Ship! seems to have written with 
more attention to stage efiei 1 than 
any of hiseontcmpoiai ies # ; his plays 
have not that poetic richness which 
distinguishes the Manlicd,” and 
otliei wiitingsof the great poet of 
his age, and are n6t, pci haps, in 
general talent, equal to some ot Mr. 
Milman’s pieces, (tr the 6t (.'ataline’* 
of Mr Croley ; but they aie better 
suited to the passions and feelings 
of an audience. His first play of 
“ the Emigrants” wants that toree 
and incident which ate embodied in 
his subsequent dramas. “ Evadne,” 
and M the Apostate,” are full of 
deep interest, with great diversity of 
chuiaetef. But “ Evadne” is not an 
original; it h almost wholly taken 
from the “Tiaitoi” ot Shirley, one 
of the elder dramatists, on whom it 
is any thing* lmt an improvement. 
The plot is agitating and striking, 
and the chaiaeters of Ludovico and 
Colonna stiongly drawn. The part 
of Evadne was known to be written 
for a charming actress now no longer 
on our boards ; and there are some 
very sweet passages attached to it; 
but the statue scene, much as it may 
he calculated to display the poweis 
of the actress, is yet a very unna- 
tural one. A lady, even in Italy, 
seldom invites her lover to an ama- 
tory conference amofig the chilling 
statues of her frowning ancestors. * 
The dialogue sinks far below the 
energy of the original, blit there are 
some very beautiful lines through- 
out. Tlie following are in Mr. 
Shiel’s best style : — 

Evadn6. u You look altered. 

Vicentio. But you do not look altered : 
—would you did ! 

Xet me peruse the faefe, where loveli- 
ness 

Stays like the light after tlie nun is set, 
Sphered in the stillness of those heaven 
blue eyes, • 
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The soul sits beautiful 5 the high white 
frout, 

Smooth as the brow of Pallas, seems 
a temple 

Sacred to holy thinking” 

But the play wants that, native 
power and originality, conspicuous 
in the elder dramatists. — Some of 
the writing is very common-place ; 
for instance : — w 

“ She was pure as an untasted fountain ; 
Fresh as an April blossom ; kind as 
love ; 

As meek as patience ; as religion, holy, 
And good as infants, giving charity.*" 

This is "beneath criticism. And 
again : — 

« I do not think 

In hell there is a time -glass, if the 
damned 

E’er ask what time it is. — I’ve heard 
priests say 

That conscience answers,— -’tis eter- 
nity.” 

This is truly extravagant, and 
has not, even in the. image it adopts, 
originality to recommend it : it is a 
gross plagiarism. “ The Apostate” 
lias perhaps more originality, but 
less poetry ; there is more bustle 
of incident and character than in 
“ Kvadnf:.” “ Bellamira,” another 
plav of the same author, is less 
known. , Mr* Slue! is a gentleman 
of great talent, and, for his years, 
of considerable acquirements. But, 
we fear, his plays do not bear that 
impress, which will carry them down 
to other days. They have not the 
stamp of hereafter ; they want the 
energy and spirit of the “ older 
lime;” they are sweet, but not per- 
manent or lasting. 

Lord Byron has added one other 
great name to the long and distin- 
guished list of dramatic writers of 
our country ; “ Manfred,” his first 
drama, is decidedly (in its line) the 
finest production of this great, but 
singular writer. . It is an effusion 

S \the very highest genius, full 
the' subliraest description, apd 
abounding ii> passages or transcend- 
ent power 'and beauty.* u Manfred” 
is (as might be expected) a dark and 
solitary being, scorning the com- 
merce and habitants of this lower 
world, and agitated by troubled 
.beavings aftcr immortality. Re- 
JfcMflreo and love hold full possession 


of his soul — he would recall a lovely 
being, whom he destroyed in this 
world,— and gain a prescience of the 
hidden secrets of an unknown next. 
Some of his soliloquies are given 
with all the mournful beauty of the 
** Philoctetea” of the Greek poet; 
the scenery of his drama is exqui- 
sitely coloured, the frowning Ava- 
lanches round the dark Jungfrau,, 
and its mountain cataracts and prep 
cipices, live in the poet’s description. 
But “ Manfred’’ is not an originate 
his is but another reflection from the\ 
darkened mirror of that imaginaV 
tion which produced the uiorbftt 
Harold, the stern Conrad, and the 
mysterious Lara ; these are nil the 
progenitors of “ Manfred,” they 
have his resemblance in character 
and feeling. Like those painters of 
the Italian and Spanish schools, 
whose canvass shewed nothing but 
the tortures of hell and the suffer- 
ings of the damned. Lord Byron 
never deals in the joys and happi- 
ness of life: hr embodies nothing 
hut the darkest passions of morta- 
lity ! Ilis scenes are l sketched as 
if he had never drank at the Casta- 
lian fount, but sated his thirst at the 
gloomy A vernus ; his mind is not 
the rich parterre where every shrub 
- that attracts the breeze, and every 
flower that sips the* deiv, sport in the 
sun’s rays in varying beauty; it is 
the dark gloom of the Indian forest, 
where the richest exotics wanton in 
all the luxury of growth, hut 
shrouded by those trees of ages, 
through whose twilight branches 
the enlivening sun scarce ever pene- 
trates; when he descends to human 
loveliness or human weakness, he 
does so as if he scorned the feelings 
they betray, and scoffed at their 
frailties and sorrows ; he seems to 
fly, like the spirit of another world, 
at the approach of morning, from 
the passions of every-day life to the 
deep recesses of his own dark mind, 
or the troubled contemplation of 
another existence. Great as his 
powers are, his mind is almost too 
metaphysic for the lightness of po- 
etry; he thinks too profoundly, 
and doubts and reasons with too 
much depth ; mystery seems to be 
his protecting deity, he flics to it 
from the gaze of intercourse; it 
is the mask and covering which 
he never discrete ; the wandenki? 
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.Harold was said to be but a poetic 
portrait of bis own feelings, and the 
tales that have spread of his orien- 
tal habits — his drinking cup of the 
scull of his ancestor, and the endless 
other rumours with which he is en- 
veloped serve as clouds to that re- 

f ion of reserve he delights to inha- 
il. High biitl» and fortune gave 
marked celebrity to his first produc- 
tions, and the cutting satire with 
^which he encountered criticism dis- 
mayed the boldest of his censors ; 
but his genius alone, bereft of every 
adjunct, would entitle him to the 
frame of the first poet of his age : 
he has a depth and an originality 
which no other writer possesses ; the 
walk of th-“ Drama evidently is un- 
suitrd to his powers, and he yet ad- 
heres to it as if by perseverance be 
sought to conquer nature. The 
“ l>oge of Venice” is laboured and 
heavy, as in every thing coming 
from the pen of the noble author 
there is some fine and energetic 
writing, hut it wants, as a drama, 
interest and probability both to re- 
commend it ; a loose jest on the age 
or infirmities of the l)oge, reflecting 
on bis young bride, is (though bot- 
tomed on Italian story) too light an 
injury to rouse the volcano of fury 
which rages in his bosom ; the ag- 
gression of the unconscious senate is 
much too trivial to kindle the terrible 
passions which agitate the aged Fa- 
licri, and prompt him to devote all 
Venice to massacre and ruin. It 
appeared on the London stage con- 
trary to the noble author’s wishes ; 
he endeavoured to prevent it by an 
injunction, and, as his property, had 
an unquestionable right to do so; 
nothing can be more unfair than 
to bring before the criticism of an 
audience a piece never intended 
for such an ordeal; the writings 
of authors are, in common justice, 
entitled to protection from such 
encroachment. “ Sardanapalus, ” 
and the “ Foscari” have since pro- 
ceeded from the same pen, but have 
not been produced on the stage. 
The character of the former is al- 
tered from history ; in place of the 
total effeminacy which marks the 
historical monarch of Nineveh, the 
, “ Sardanapalus” of the noble poet 
betray a better spirit; roused by 
„ rthe suggestions of Myrrba, a beau- 
tiful^ Greek girl; he shews himself in 


arms against the insurrection aimed 
at his crown and life, which he sup- 
presses at first by his valour, but is ul- 
timately defeated, and perishes with 
the devoted Greek on a funeral pile 
within the palace of his ancestors. 

“ The Foscari” is founded, like the 
first Drama, on Venetian story ; the 
chief Foscari is Doge of Venice, 
and called to sit in judgment on his 
son, accused of crimes against the 
state, and subjected to dreadful tor- 
tures ; he is finally sentenced to ba- 
nishment, and sinks beneath his 
feelings ; the father dies in the same 
way, after being stripped of the du- 
cal dignity. The noble lord seems, 
as he advances in life, anxious to 
devote the powers of his great and 
inquiring mind to speculative sub- 
jects of religion and polemics; his 
opinions, fearlessly advanced on 
these important questions, have 
roused the whole congregated host 
of writers of an opposite description 
against him, and charges of immo- 
rality, li' entiousness, impiety, and 
even blasphemy, have been showered 
on him with an unsparing hand ; on 
the other side, the noble author, 

M Collecting all his might, dilated stood 
Like Tcneriff, or Atlas, unremov'd.” 

lie has met the fierce assaults un- 
shaken, and replied with fiercest 
scorn and defiance, becoming him- 
self the assailant ; in place of 
merely remaining on the defen- 
sive ; one celebrated poet incurred 
his deadliest ire, and on him his 
blows have been showered with ter- 
rible force and fury: — 

“Priecipitem-que Daren ardeus agit ac- 
quore toto. 

Nunc dextra ingeminans ictus, nunc 
ille sinistrd 

Nec mora, nec requies; quam inulta 
grandine nimbi 

Culntimbug crepitant; sic densis ictibus 
heros 

Crcber utraque raanu pulsat versatque 
Dareta.’’ 

That strange, but beautiful produc- 
tion of his, “Don Juan,” was al- 
ternately condemned as a deliberate 
effort at moral corruption, or de- 
plored as a waste of the finest ge- 
nius ; it abounds with some of the 
most beautiful passages in English 
oetrv, and is full of the deepest 
nowledgeof nature and the human 
heart; b$t it trifles with its feelings 
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and sorrows too much; scarce has a 
stanza dosed of exquisite pathos, 
which draws forth almost the 
tea*j» of sensibility, than the next 
commences by a cold-hearted iest on 
the woes it pourtrayed, and the sor- 
rows it occasioned. The “ Ode or 
Hy mn to Grecian Liberty,” is one 
of the finest any language ever yet 
produced ; it is ih itself alone suffi- 
cient to give immortality to any 
poet ; liow prophetically, yet truly, 
does it warn the hapless Greeks 
against foreign promises and deser- 
tion, and remind them that every 
chance of freedom rests on them- 
selves alone ! — 

u Trust not for freedom to the Franks ; 
They have a king who buys and sells ; 
In native swords and native ranks, 

The only hope of freedom d wells.” 

But his last drama, or mystery, as 
he terms it, of “ Cain,” has drawn 
Upon him the whole directed battery 
or indignant piety ami religion ; it 
has been more virulently assailed 
than any other production of this 
distinguished writer. Some critics 
have heetl almost breathless with 
holy horror, while others, distrust- 
ing the powers of the pen, have at 
once called on the legal authorities 
tb prosecute. The noble poet has 
Replied to all by unqualified defiance; 
lie dares them to the legal assault, 
and expresses his determination at 
once to appear and take on himself 
the whole results; this is at least 
hold and manly* and worthy of his 
high and chivalrous bearing. For 
• ourselves, we will not deny that we 
would have preferred Seeing the ge-* 
nius of Lord Byron exercised , bn 
any other subject ; England is a re- 
ligious nation, its glory and prospe- 
rity have gone , hand in hand with 
i(4' religious institutions ; were its 
S&th founded on a less firm basid 
than the immoveable rock on Which 
Christianity stands, yet linked as it 
is ip£h all the charities of social fife, 
impest feelings and affections, and 
iuMudtng, as it does, all the great 
practical moral duties, it is not well 
impeach it in the eyes of the peo- 
ple with them discontent and 
doubts often arise togethet ? they 
are not sufficiently educated to form 
accurate conceptions, ot think at 
any depth?’ and their minds once 
Jooscned from the anchor of belief. 


and the tenets to which they have 
been taught to give a reverential 
t**ust and confidence, all the moral 
virtues and duties soon part also. 
Those who employ themselves in the 
praiseworthy task of sapping the 
faith; and undermining 4 the founda- 
tions of all religion, nave accord- 
ingly gladly seized on the latter 
works of Lord Byron to aid their 
purposes ; they appear in cheap cdtt 
tions, and “ Don Juan” and “ Cain\ 
are thus circulated among thousands 
of comparatively ignorant beings, 
Carrying doubt and infidelity witjp 
them, where all was confidence and 
assurance before. But blasphemy 
is a term of late days much too 
sweepingly applied, and certainly 
quite unmerited by any thing in this 
mystery or drama ; like many of the 
casuists and fathers of former days 
who were celebrated for their piety. 
Lord Byron has gone to the origin 
of sin and evil, and sounded all the 
depths of fate, free-will, necessity, 
and knowledge ; but if is utterly 
unfair to load speculative of meta- 
physical disquisition, either in prose 
Or poetry, with the appalling names 
of impiety and blasphemy. The 
great Milton was singularly pious, 
and yet the exclamations of his Sa- 
tan against the Deity are fierce and 
frequent. The Lucifer of Lord By- 
ron is not the lofty, proud, etherial 
sjpirit of Milton ; he is more mun- 
dane, more apparently conversant 
in the ways of this former world 
and its new inhabitants ; but if the 
most daring flights info the regions 
of doubt and impiety of the noble 
poet’s Lucifer, are edmpared with 
those of the Satan of the pious Mil- 
ton, it will be seen that the latter 
fblJy equal them in force of lan- 
guage, levelled as aspersion and 
defiance against the triumphant God- 
head. 

We give a passage from both : — 

‘ 'Lucifer . “Souls who -dare use their 
immortality, 

Souls who dare look the omnipotent 
tyrant Jn , 

Hid everlasting face, and tell him that 
His evil Is not good, if be had made 
As be dafith-i-which t kndw not, nor 
bdlieve, 

But if he made us— He cannot unmake, 
We are immortal. Nay, he’d haven* 

# .r. ' 
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That he may torture, let him, he is 
great, 

But in his greatness, is no happier than 
We in our conflict.” 

Satan . 44 What though the field be 

lost, 

All is not lost : tlT unconquerable will 
And study of revenge, immortal hate 
And courage never to submit or yield, 
And what is else not to be overcome, 
That glory never shall his wrath or 
might 

Extort from me, to bow and sue for 
grace, 

* With suppliant knee, and deify his 
power, 

lj'ho from the terror of this arm so 
late 

Doubted liis empire; that were low 
indeed, 

That were an ignominy, and shame 
beneath 

This downfall, since by fate, the 
strength of Gods, 

And this empyreal substance cannot 
fail, 

Since through experience of this great 
event, 

In anus not worse, in fore-sight much 
advanced, 

We may, with more successful hope, 
resolve 

To wage, by lorce or guile, eternal 
wur, 

Irreconeileable to our grand foe, 

Who now triumphs, aud in th’ excess 

«fj°y, 

Sole reigning, holds the tyranny of 
heaven.” 

This is stronger and more power- 
ful language, than any in the Mys- 
tery of Lord Byron, yet, how ridi- 
culous to think of converting it intq 
st charge of blasphemy against Mil- 
ton. Again, in the Address of Sa- 
tan to the deluded Eve, the dark 
spirit uses all the sceptic sophistry 
of glossing doubt and infidelity, to 
persuade his victim to the fated 
crime. Yet, who would be weak 
enough to select it as a proof of that 
splendid poet’s disbelief, for a nao- 
inent, of tne power and infallibility 
of the Great Creator. 

Satan. u Anil what are Gods, that man 
may not become 

As they, participating God-like food, 
The Gods are first, and that advantage 
use, 

On our belief, that all from them pro- 
ceeds, 

I. question it ; for this fair earth I see, 
Warm'd by the sup, producing every 

, vjtiud, 


Them nothing— if they all things, who 
inclosed 

Knowledge of good and evil, in this 
tree, 

That whoso eats thereof, forthwith at- 
tains 

Wisdom witbont their leave, and where- 
in lies 

Tl»’ offence, that man should thus at- 
tain to know 

What cau your knowledge hurt him, or 
this tree ? 

Impart against his will if all be his. 

Or is it envy ? aud can envy dwell 
lu heav'nly breasts? 

Wo are pressed for space, or we 
could select other and stronger pas- 
sages from the “ Paradise Lost,” 
which would confirm our confuta- 
tion of the weak and unfounded ac- 
cusations levelled against the noble 
poet. There is some very animated 
and beautiful writing in this Drama, 
we shall give one passage more from 
it as an instance. Gain borne by 
the dark Dam ion into the vast abyss 
of space, surveys the multiplying 
succession of worlds, and bursts 
into admiration ! 

Cain. 44 Oh ! thou beautiful 

Aud unimaginable ether, and 
Ye multiplying masses of increased 
And still increasing lights! what are 
ye ? what 

Is this blue wilderness of interminable 
Air where ye roll along, as I have seen 
The leaves along the limpid streams of 
Eden j 

Is your course measured for you ? or 
do ye 

Sweep on in your unbounded revelry, 
Thro' an serial universe of endless 
Expansion, at which my soul uches to 
think, 

Intoxicated with eternity. 

Oh, God ! Ob, Gods ! or whatsoe'er 
ye are, 

How beautiful ye are, how beautiful 
Your works or accidents, or whatsoe’er 
They may be,— let me die as atoms die, 
(If that they die), or know ye or your 
might 

And knowledge, my thoughts are not 
in this hour 

Unworthy what I see, tho’ my du*{ is 
Spirit, let me expire, or see t hem 
nearer.” 

This is highly poetic, and worthy 
of the noble author, but there are 
rpany other passages of prosaic 
ruggedness throughout There is 
great* force iand originality about 
Lord Byron as, a dramatic writer. 
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but no vanity, even Cain is but 
a darker portrait of Manfred. He 
is drawn with the same unbounded 
aspirations after the secrets of im- 
mortality ; be bolds the same commu- 
nion with spirits of another world, 
the mum troubled mind and brooding’ 
discontent absorb him, he rushes 
on from doubt to defiance, until, in an 
hour of sudden fury, at the rejection 
of his sacrifice, bis meeker brother 
falls by his hand. It would be idle 
to compare this mystery either as a 
whole, or in any part, with the great 
poem of Milton, whose powers were 
of an order, no second poet lias since 
shewn. The genius of Milton soars 
to the highest heaven of sublimity, 
while other poets only “ wing the 
mid-way air.” We wish Lord Byron 
would devote his great genius to 
regular and legitimate poetry, that he 
would select subjects worthy of illus- 
tration by his muse ; subjects which 
would hand his name with the asso- 
ciated hand of England’s greatest 
poets to the latest posterity. We 
should be happy to see his mind 
more tempered, and his writings 
breathe the spirit of more equable 
feelings, less of the darker passions 
of human life, and more of calm 
and rational happiness : continual 
bursts of mental wildness are like 
the headlong rays of his own eastern 
sun, too powerful for lengthened 
endurance; while softer feeling and 
description , like moonlight steal- 
ing through the clustering foli- 
age into the bower of retirement, 
bring luxury of thought and plea- 
sure in their train. The Dramatic 
efforts of Lord, Byron will not pur- 
chase for him permanent fame ; we 
would recommend him to resign 
that walk of literature, and not to 
try and force nature into an exist- 
ence foreign to her, while in the 
fertile soil of his splendid genius 
the Choicest flowers of poetry will 
rise in spontaneous abundance, and 
flourish with only gentle care and 
cultivation, in rich and delightful 
profusion. 

g ur subject has grown upon us, 
1 we fear, it has exceeded- all 
ads ; in fact, the limits 11 of an 
y are too narrowed to permit a 
evv of all the Tragic Dramas 
j>of the day; we may, perhaps, re- 
turn to them at a future peripd. 
The “ Remorse,” of Mr. Coleridge, 
fa W W? before stated, written with 


great powers, but unfitted to the 
stage; Fazio is simply and beauti- 
fully drawn. The jealousy which 
incites the hapless Bianca, to accuse 
her husband of the murder, as the 
only means of withdrawing him from 
her hated rival, Aldabella, and licr 
subsequent dreadful contrition and 
remorse, are powerfully depicted. 
This play has all the marks of ge- 
nius, without the pomp and splen- 
dour of diction, which distinguish 
the “ Fall of Jerusalem,” “Namer,” 
“ The Martyr of Antioch,” and other 
dramatic poems of the same author. 
“ The Mirandola,” of Mr. Proctor; 
“ Conscience,” by Mr. Haynes; anti 
Mr, Croly’s late line Tragedy of 
“Cataline,” are before us, but we 
have not present space to devote to 
them as they deserve. “ Mirandola,” 
has great powers of poetry, and 
some very a Meeting scenes. The 
exclamation of the horrified Duke, 
on the execution of his son, “ 1 want 
to die !” possesses great force and 
nature. The play of “ ( ’onseience,” 
is chastely and equably written ; 
some very charming passages may 
he selected from it, hut its undevia- 
ting adherence to the unities of the 
ancient masters, and its want of 
plot and incident, render it (howe- 
ver classical) as a whole, cold and 
ineffective; its author, Mr. Haynes, 
has displayed unquestionable powers 
of composition, and great purity of 
taste ; we have been glad to hear 
that he has another Tragedy in pre- 
paration. “Cataline,” it is said, is 
to he brought out at Drury-lane 
Theatre. The character of the bold 
and reckless conspirator is pour- 
trayed with great effect ; but varying 
essentially in feature from the re- 
cord left of him by the historian 
Sallust. His wife, the daughter of 
the terrible Marius, like the guilty 
artner of Macbeth, is always re- 
ukingliis irresolution, and seeking 
“ to screw his courage to the stick-' 
ing point.” She recalls to his me- 
mory the bloody entry of her san- 
guinary father into trembling Home, 
and “his horses hoofs wet with 

I iatrician blood,” until Cataline at 
ength appears in arms against his 
country. We question whether the 
softened character of irresolution, 
given him by tlie Dramatist, adds to 
his effect, the portrait drawm of him, 
by Sallust, is most striking. “ Nam- 
que animus inapurus diis, homing 
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busque infesfcus, neque vigilii* neqne 
quietibus sedan potcrat ; ita consri- 
entia nicntem exeitam veXabat, igi- 
tur coins ei exsanguis, fijedi oculi; 
citns mmlu, rnodo tardus inccssns; 
proiMis in facie vultnque vecoi'dia 
inerat,” 

Th s is a striking likeness, drawn 
by a masterly hand of the agitated 
and remorseless conspirator, and 
cannot be impioved. 

The two pi eat fauUs of tragedy, 
jn geneial, aio inflated dialogue, 
and want of real pathos and pas- 
sion. Writers of lattei days look 
less to the feelings which should 
agitate their personages, than to the 
pomp of words, it has been often 
obsene 1, that the <h epcst agitation 
of the mind is such, as no language 
rail describe; woids can only paint 
ideas, and not the silent, utter excess 
of giief or rage, which the soul at 
times feels with such energy as to 
be beieft of all distinct pciceptions. 
The look of mute reproach with 
which the indignant Dido returns 
the addiess of /Eneas, and then flies 
imo the gloomy shades, and the, 
same reproachful silence with which 
.Ajax stalks < aay fiorn his enemy, 
xuuik the gioat discrimination of 
the poet. Passion, however, will 
often call forth expression of the 
strongest description, by rousing 
every faculty, and exciting images 
suitable to the situation ot the mo- 
ment. Anger, which inflames the 
mind, inspnes hold and daring 
images ; those of grief and sorrow, 
are more broken and subdued; — 
when passion sleeps, and real ge- 
nius is wanting to produce it, an 
unnatural fancy appears as the sub- 
stitute, and often errs, in creating 
figures and language utterly un- 
suited to the scene. 

It has been doubted, whether the 
rejection of the chorus of the Greek 
tragedians, supported by the au- 
thority, in ancient days, of Aristotle 
and Ilorace, and, in later ones, of 
Shakspeare, Milton, and Racine,* 


*has been Tan improvement to modern 
tragedy. There are several objec- 
tions to it, but it certainly, also, has 
many advantages to recommend it. 
If fills up the vacuity between tlie 
acts, often so sensibly felt, on the 
stage ; it gives an air of probability 
ancl real life, by interposing in the 
action, and bearing a part in it. — It 
is, beside, a peip^tual moral com- 
mentary on the Drama itself, en- 
forcing every virtuous sentiment, 
and rectifying cveiy vicious one, 
and points out the great moral to 
be drawn from the progress and 
catastrophe. 

Without claiming any peculiar 
moral merit for the Drama, we may 
rissert, that it has a powerful in- 
fluence on the nuinneis and feelings 
of a people, generally. In barbar- 
ous nations, we have seldom seen 
the Drama prevail ; while, in free 
and polished countries, it is always 
<herished. The moral influence of 
the Drama does not perish with the 
feelings of the moment. Wc do 
not attempt to say, it incites at 
once to the emulation of any distin- 
guished character, or the attain- 
ment of any peculiar virtue; but, 
it ultimately blends itself with the 
mass of our feelings, and becomes 
incorporated with our general ideas. 
To it, we owe some of the noblest 
productions in our language, and 
many of our proudest rc*colle< tions. 
It is indissolubly liuked with the 
most peifcct of our arts and sci* 
enccs ; Musir, Painting, and Archi- 
tecture have all combined to illustrate 
and adorn it. Tragedy now appears 
on our stage in natural and classical 
costume. Cato no longer dies in 
a full-bottomed wig, nor is Macbeth 
seen in a tarnished court-suit. The 
days of Booth and Quin are gone 
by; Garrick introduced a permanent 
reform on the stage, by his exertions, 
and it was perfected by the fino taste 
and discriminating judgment of Mr, 
Kemble. 
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It was mentioned in a pt feeding 
Number, that the harrow is distin- 
guished from the Cairn hy the ma- 
terials of whiehjfeey are composed ; 
the latter consjSnng of stones, but 
the former of earth. It is probable, 
that the Cairn is the origin of the 
Barrow , for it is found among na- 
tions in their rude state. In some 
countries, where the stones are plen- 
tiful, the Barrow has not displaced 
the Cairn. This may have been 
owing to the inhabitants retaining 
a tenacity for the customs of their 
ancestors, as inScotland and Wales. 
Among the nations, which have not 
changed the rude stone for the loose 
earth, were the ancient Egyptians, 
who frequently united both, and 
adorned the earthen mound with 
the pyramid of brick or hewn stone. 
— The probability is, that the Cairn 
may have succeeded the single stone, 
which, in days of old, was set up as 
a memorial of some particular event, 
of which, Scripture-history furnishes 
u« with numerous instances. — “And 
Jacob lose up in the morning, and 
took the stone that he had put for 
bis pillow, and set it up for a pil- 
lar, and poured oil upon it. - — 
Grv. xxviii. 18. The loose heap 
of stones, or Cairn , was also com- 
memorative of some important cir- 
cumstance,-— “And Joshua said unto 
them, Pass over before the ark of 
the Lord yohr Qod into the midst 
of Jordan, and take ye up, every 
man of you, a stone upon his shoul- 
der, according to the number of the 
tribes of the children of Israel ; That 
this may be a sign among you, and 
*when your children ask their fathers 
k in time to come, saying, ‘ What 
ijnean ye by these stones ?* Then ye 
■shall answer them. That the wa- 
iters pf Jordan wers cut off before 
5 the ark of the cpyenapt of the Lord ; 

, when it passed over Jordan, the wa- 
ters of Jordan were cut off: and 
these sfcPne* shall ho a memorial 
to the children of Israel, for eyer.” 

A. iv, 5, 8. — We ar$ informed of 


a Cairn having been raised ov er the 
^dead body of Absolom. — “ Aud they 
took Absolom, and cast him into 
a deep pit in the wood, and laid a 
very great heap of stones upon 
him.” 2 Sam. xviii. 17. — The de- 
sign of the Cairn in this island has 
been to commemorate some remark- 
able event, to perpetuate 1 the memoi y 
of the dead, and sometimes for iv- 
ligious purposes. Some suppose it 
to he the iclics of Diuidical super- 
stition, and dedicated to the sun, 
for the purposes of augmial cal 
culations and execrations. 'That 
several aie of lau»r date, and of 
Roman t onsti action, is evident, from 
a large one Inning been opened in 
I77L at Turpin’s Hill, in Northum- 
berland, in which were found two 
stone coffins, the one containing two 
urns, and copper coins of Domitian, 
Antoninus Pius, and Faustina. 
About 1729, one was opened near 
Atterburne, in the same county. 
After removing about sixty tons of 
stones, a cavity of three feet loiu>, 
two feet broad, and four feet deep, 
was discovered. It contained first, 
about eighteen inches of fine mould, 
then a layer of ashes mixed with 
hones and half-burned wood, and 
then two feet of fine river sand. 
Pennant mentions the opening of 
one in Wales, a few years ago. It 
had been erected over a room, about 
nine feet in diameter, and seven 
in height, forming a hexagon. 
Round the sides were stone benches, 
upon which lay a number of bones. 
The roof being of a single slab 
was supported by one stone. Many 
Cairns in Scotland, are of recent 
date. Some were constructed by 
the friends of individuals, that fell 
jin the Rebellion of 1 7^5. There 
is a proverb among the Highland- 
ers, to this day, expressive of their 
respect for the death: “I will add a 
stone to your cairn.” 

« T R 

Hvggattf Dec. 7, 1822. 
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LETTER VII. 

4 

From Sit • Charles Damlnj , Bart, to the Marquis de Vermont . 


Par(s. 

My Deati Marquis, 

15 y the assistance of your nu- 
merous and flattering recommenda- 
tions, J begin to make my way in 
French society. I am very sensible 
of the obligations [ owe you in this 
respect, for I find my countrymen 
are not very popular in this city ; 
and, with the exception of a very 
small number of persons of exalted 
rank, who, by peculiar favour, are 
still admitted, the doors of the most 
respectable Parisians are shut against 
the English. Had I not, therefore, 
possessed such a talisman , as the 
name of your friend bestows on me, 

I must have been satisfied in dividing 
mv mornings between the gallery of 
the Louvre, and the promenades* of 
the Thuillcries and Hois de liologne ; 
and my evenings between the thea- 
tres, the Palais iioyal, and the gam- 
ing-houses. Such is the manner in 
which two -thirds of British tra- 
vellers consume their time in this 
town ; and such, and such only, are 
the opportunities they enjoy of ex- 
amining your national character. 

J, on the contrary, have been hos- 
pitably entertained at several houses; 
and, in becoming better acquainted 
with the customs of the country, 
have already reconciled myself to 
many which, at first, seemed either 
extraordinary or improper. — For 
instance: finding, in the commence- 
ment of my career, th'atonl^ an hour 
.was allotted to dinner (which I con- 
fess still appears to me too short a 
period for that meal, if conversation 
and not the mere gratification of the 
appetite brings friends together on 
such occasions), And observing that 
your countrymans immediately after 
these hasty repasts, hurried away 
to pay a round of visits, 1 began to 
suspect that the French were quite 
insensible of those pleasures from 
which we derive our best enjoy- 
ments, — I mean the charms of* a 
domestic circle. In acquiring a, 
more correct knowledge of your ha- 


bits, I perceive my mistake, and 
acknowledge, that the difference be- 
tween the usages of the two nations 
in this respect, is more in the name 
than the reality. Perhaps it is true, 
that it happens oftener to an English- 
man than to a Frenchman, to spend 
his evenings with his wife and chil- 
dren, without any company, ami 
with only those amusements which 1 
conversation, hooks, or music afford. 
But if the soiree.? of a Parisian are not 
exclusively devoted to the inmates 
of his family, he does not pass them" 
with strang*ers. The visitors whom 
he receives, or the persons in rail- 
ing on whom he passes the hours 
after dinner, are generally either 
his near relations, or old and long- 
tried friends. He seldom stays by 
his own fire-side, unless it is enli- 
vened by the presence of ‘some one 
whom he s.neerely loves ; but whew 
lie goes from liome, it to to enjoy 
the society of those who are endeared 
.to him by the ties of blood, or by 
those of the tendcrcst attachment, 
or not, as is the case too often when 
we go^into the world in London, to 
mix in heartless crowds of five J 
hundred or a thousand persons, 
whom vanity, and not affection, 
brings together. 

Indeed, the manner in which the 
claims of kindred and ancient friend- 
ship are attended to, in this country, 
is highly honourable to the national 
character. Nothing, I am told, is 
more rare than a disagreement be-, 
tween parents and children. The , 
remotest degrees of relationship arevr 
respectfully remembered, arid the ’ 
nearer ones are considered almost 
sacred. Indeed, it is delightful, in . 
the centre* of a dissipated city, And 
in the highest circles of its society,* 
to hear those who compose them 
addressing each other b;|f the primi- 
tive but affectionate titles of lather, 
mother, unrie, aunt, or cousin. — 
On the Whole, therefore, I think it 
may be said, with truth, that if a 
• Frenchmangoes oftener abroad than 
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an .Englishman, when abroad the 
Frenchman is more at home.— His 
and children may not occupy 
SOirtuch of his time, but his parents 
and near relations see him much 
©ffccncr. Hence, too, arises another 
amiable trait, which 1 have much 
pleasure in remarking', — 1 mean the 
General respect which is paid to age. 
Instead of persons advanced in life 
being neglected and rarely invited 
into company (which I fear are faults 
of commission and omission equally 
common in England), I find them 
admitted into all parties in France, 
and received with every testimony 
of marked and becoming respect. 
The youngest and most dissipated 
coxcomb of Paris will offer his arm 
to a matron of seventy, if, in cross- 
ing the room, her tottering step be- 
trays her- need of such assistance; 
nor will his politeness cease, till he 
lias led her to an armed chair, drawn 
a footstool near her, and placed her 
work-bag on the table before her. 
Nor have I ever seen here such scenes, 
as I fear yon have too frequently oc- 
casion to remark at our balls in Lon- 
’ don, —I mean, two or three giddygirls 
leaning on the arm of tfyeir partners, 

: , and making their way to the supper- 
^Toora, in high glee and spirits, while 
yflfccir respectable mother, alone and, 
v ^unprotected, seems scarcely remem- 
bered, and is left to the mercy of 
(a fashionableybut still ill-mannered 
( crowd. But after making these coo- 
cessions, which truth and justice de- 
* mand, l must be permitted to remark 
aiiother 'trait in your national cha- 
racter a different description, 
which I was led to observe* by being , 
accidentally present at a curious 
scene, which 1 shall now relate: — 


i N, 

or to that of a wedding — to the hir- 
ing of # servant or a house. Or to 
some occurrence deeply affecting the 
fortunes or the affections of the par- 
ties. Well, I found that .the present 
discussion related to a splendid gala, 
„ for which the Countess had sent out 
cards of invitation, and which is 
given in honour of the approaching* 
nuptials of her lovely daughter with 

the Marquis de , Now the 

report of this intended gala hav- 
ing reached the ears of the young 
Duchcsst tie , she became ex- 

tremely anxious to obtain a ticket, 
because, as the company invited are 
to assume, on this occasion, the cos- 
tume of the reign of Henry IVth., 
she had the vanity to think that her 
person was particularly suited to the 
dress usually given in the pictures* 
of those days to “ La Belle Ga- 
brielle." — Not being known to the 
Countess, she applied to the Cheva- 
lier de , (who is the intimate 

friend of both ladies) and he wil- 
lingly undertook the task, which he 
ivas now endeavouring to execute. 
In answer to his request of an invi- 
tation for the Duchess, the Countess 
rather coldly answered, “ that the 
entertainment was solely given to 
her intimate acquaintance, and that 
she had not the honour of perceiving 
the name of the Duchess in that 
list.” 

“ On which list ?” rejoined the 
Chevalier (who would not be de- 
terred from his object) “No person 
is more ambitious of appearing than 
her for whom I apply.” 

“ The Duchess is very polite,” 
said the lady of the housed* 4 Mats ” 

“ Mats / what ?” interrupted the 
Chevalier; “You can have no ob- 


; I must now begin by telling you jection to visit the Duchess; for, 

t at I have learnt to conform myself though beautiful, you know her 

the usages of this country, and character is irreproachable.” 
intern make a round pf daily visits; “ Undoubtedly,” answered the 
withall the regularity of a London Countess; “ and on any other occa- 
' physician. On one of these occa- sj&ii I should be proud to have, the 
Asians, whilemaying piy .inspects to honour of being presented to the 

t f rierid the Countess de 1 Duchess. — Mali. ”y.. 

and % large, party assembled, ; “ -For Gad’s satte,” agalh inter- 

busily engaged in a, foil versa- rupting her, exclaimed the Clieva- 

which my arrival by no means * lipr, “ give me no more of these 
«^.rupted ; for youkdowtthat, in .chitling mats, hut .let us, come to 
(a Parisian oiroie, every thing is ( a proper understanding. — I nei|d 
(ippenfe^iscussed, whether it relates not remind vou, that with the slh- 

our own, the 
nost agr^abW 
weekly 'plilea 


jugrenwM* oi a medicine, or gie exception or y 
^astprpdx^ed^., ( puchess the : 


eijbs the i 
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a/ delightful, and she authorises 
me to say, that if you will gratify 
her in this particular instant c, she 
will be chappy to invite you and 
your fail daughter to these her re- 
gular son res, and also to a mas- 
querade which sin* is soon to give ; 
and by way of obviating every dif- 
ficulty on the score ot ceremony, 
before the evening of your fete , she 
will leave her card at your door.” 

The < hevalier had now touched 
the magic chord, (for these weekly 
parties had long been the subject of 
many an anxious wish in the bosom 
of l he Countess) her frigid word 
man was no more repeated — every 
scruple vanished — the lady smiled — 
the ticked was signed, sealed, ami 
delivered, and M. Le Lhevalier has- 
tened away to the expecting Duchess, 
not more pleased at having executed 
his commission than the Countess 


seemed to be at having made so pro- 
fitable a bargain. Now, though 
there n as no harm in all this, it dis- 
closed a characteristic trait, and 
shews that such is the ardour of the 
French, in the pursuit of pleasure, 
that even the proudest of them are 
disposed to make a sacrifice of every 
feeling of delicacy, when amusement 
offers its seductive bait. 

Mere, in spite of the unaltered 
prejudices of your haute noblesse 
against the very name ot trade, two 
ladies of the highest rank were seen 
bartering hall against ball, with all 
the trading spirit and maneuvering 
adroitness which commercial men 
display when exchanging bales of 
cotton for hogsheads ot claret, or 
loads of iron for cargoes of East 
or West Indian produce. 

Adieu. 

Charles Dakkley. 


LETTER VIII. 


From the Marquis de Vermont 
London . 

My Dear Darn ley. 

It gives me great pleasure to 
find, both from your own letters, and 
from those of my correspondents, 
that you have alieady made yourself 
opular in those circles to which it 
as bee 11 my good fortune to be the 
accidental cause of first introducing, 
you. My national vanity, too, is 
much gratified in drawing from you 
an acknowledgment, that if we have 
many loibles, we have still some vir- 
tues." In your last dispatch, you. 
shew your discernment in observing, 
and your justice in admiring, the 
respect which is generally paid 
age in France, and to all the ties Of 
kindred attachment and ancient 
friendship. 

As your residence lengthens 
amongst us, and consequently your 
knowledge pur habits, I letter 
myself that; you will discover other 
objects deserving your commenda- 
tion ; and 1 am persuaded, that in 
spite of the caricature drawn in one 
of your letters of the manner in 
which you suppose marriages to be 
contracted amongst us, you will 
discover that examples of conjugal 
'felicity are at least as common at 
raris as in Random 


to Sir Chat le$ Dai nlvy , Bart . 

With regard to the negotiation 
for an exchange of parties between 
two ladies, 1 shall only now observe, 
that if our belles make a trade of 
their amusements, I suspect, that, 
among the wives of the graver Eng- 
lish, similar arrangements (though 
concealed and managed with more 
art) arc by no means rare. Perhaps 
I shall have occasion to revert to 
this subject hereafter, hut for the 
present 1 have other topics to discuss. 

If my letters have been of any 
use to you, the obligation has been 
amply repaid by the benefit which i 
have received from your recommen- 
dations in London. I have already 
received so many invitations to the 
hospitable tables* of your friends, 
that I have had frequent opportuni- 
ties of witnessing the manner in 
which the English associate toge- 
ther on these occasions.* 1 have try 
aotident visited at the houses of per^ 
sons in very different situations of 
life, and probahly<of very different 
foi^unes ; and nothing has surprized 
, me more, than to observe in all of 
them a similar character* I have 
dined in the families of merchants, 
lawyers, "physicians, private gentle- 
men, privy^counsellors, end peers, 
without remarking any Mistiiiginah- 
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in# circumstance, which could have 
shewn the class to which they re- 
spectively belonged. Every where 
Iffftd a party of sixteen or eighteen 
jMptins, who are ushered from the 
drawing-room to the eating-parlour 
With hcraldric precision, according 
to the' rank which each individual is 
by law entitled to claim. Every 
where numerous tapers, held in lofty 
candelabra, or lamps in classical 
shapes, diffuse a brilliant light. 
.Every where champagne sparkles 
in the silver ice-pails, while innume- 
rable'Otlier wines of the rarest kind, 
and richest flavour, are handed 
round in troublesome profusion. 

Every where two copious services, 
with various removes, appear on 
dishes of embossed plate, or on 
those of the most beautiful china, 
and are followed by a dessert of 
equal magnificence. Every where 
the attendants are -numerous and 
well dressed, and every where reigns 
that corresponding neatness and 
propriety which so peculiarly dis- 
tinguish your establishments. 

Now, though wealth is very ge- , 
tierally diffused in this country' I 
cannot understand how all those 
persons* Among whom 'this wealth 
must have fallen in vWf‘ different 
proportions, contrive to* live with 
equal splendour and expense. The 
only difference I can perceive is, 
that in some houses thfe dinner is 
better dressed than at others, and 


gers are received in England, antt 
the taste and elegance which the en\ 
tertainments given by the higher 
ranks in this country display, l am 
sorry to say, that my praises can go 
no farther. The utmost care seems 
taken that each side of the table 
should present a corresponding 
number of plats raison es, that the 
perigord pie should be matched with 
the vol un vent , and the coteleUes d 
la minute with the fricande.au . In 
short, that every dish should fill its 
appropriate station as exactly as the 
soldier finds his in a military parade. 
But though such is the regularity 
observed in the arrangement of the 
festive board, very little considera- 
tion is paid to the selection and 
placing Of the company invited to 
one of these costly banquets. I 
mean as to the respective qualities 
and dispositions of those who mal - 
% gre cux are made close neighbours 
for three or four hours , at one of 
these protracted dinners. It is true, 
as I have already observed, that 
every body, who has the slightest 
pretension to precedence, is given 
the post of honour with all possible 
attention to his rank, and with very 
little regard for his wishes or incli- 
nations; — but here ends the duty of 
the master of the house, and the 
rest of his friends are allowed, pell 
mell , to range themselves as chance 
may direct. 

It does indeed seem to me most 


tfce servants more at home in the 
performance of their duty. In other 
respects, an alrpost „ tiresome uni- 
formity prevails in the style of the 
entertainment. A prop os de la bui- 
tine, you must pardon me for ob- 
serving, that the desire of adopting 
not only the style of our eating, 
but also the names of our dishes, 
(which is so prevalent as to become 
almost a rage) leads your ladies and 
gentlemen into As many mistakes in 
talking of them, as their cooks com- 
mit in the composition of these fa- 
vourite articles. ' Thus at pnte din- 
ner I was alrked to help the bully 
beef at another f was offered a eytfa 
of mutton, and at a third I was as- 
sured the raggoo ve a| wAl excellent, 
yet the persons from whose lips fell 
these barbarisms were, in other re- 
neither vulgar nor illiterate. 
SSpRftr ■' jiokn owled gmg the expen- 
i^0i6$pii^\ity with which stran-. 


extraordinary, that, at tables where 
'such large sums are lavished in pro- 
curing every possible gratification 
for the eye and appetite , no re- 
gard should be paid to the mutual 
taste And feelings of the guests. I 
see every day the most glaring in- 
congruities of this kind at houses, 
?yne owners of which would think 
themselves mortified and degraded, 
if their servants committed the 
slightest deviation from received 
usages in the arrangement of the 
Various luxuries with which tbeir 
table is loaded. TBus l have re- 
marked a beautiful arid.ltrely young 
girl seated between a superannuated 
beau ««d a prim doctor of divinity. 
A blue-stoching belle , with a giddy 
officer of the guards on one side, 
and* a fox-hunting squire on the 
other — A lady m the evangelical 
school next a professed libertine,* 
talkative arid speculative widow new 1 
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aAaarried man, (who was also deaf*,) 
jfnd a violent oppositionist by the 
side of a peer in office. I have seen, 
an author condemned to have for 
his neighbour, the known writer of 
a critique, under the severity of 
which he was still smarting’ ; and 
two Frenchmen placed side by side, 
who, though both emigrants to this 
country, were driven hither by the 
violence of’their opposite opinions, 
the one for his unabated attachment 
to the fallen Napoleon, and the 
other for his ultra-zeal in the cause 
of legitimacy. In short, nothing 
can hr more comical than the con- 
fusion produced by such ill-assorted 
parties, and I have sometimes been 
half tempted to suspect that the 
giver of the fete had amused him- 
self in bringing together the persons 
least suited to each other. 

The natural consequence of the- 
little attention paid to the selection 
of the company is, that at these 
great dinners there is hut little con- 
versation, and except for professed 
gluttons no real enjoyment. In- 
deed, I find, that while the ladies 
remain at table, a certain number 
of common place questions arc so 
often repeated, in lien of the sensi- 
ble remarks which I expected from 
the well informed English, that I 
am no less tired of hearing them re- 
echoed than of receiving the circular 
visits of the servants, who plague 
one almost every live minutes, with 
the offer of some fresh kind of be- 
verage. The interrogations 1 allude 
to are, with little variation, us fol- 
low : — 

Will you do me the honour of 
taking a glass of wine with me? 
Do you prefer Saute me or Hermit- 
age ? Champagne or Hock? Were 
you at the Opera last night ? What 
do you think of the new ballet? 
What news have you from Paris? 
Do you like England ? Are you 
going to Lady Bell Barcbone’s 
quad rifle, or Lady Lappet’s, At 
Home ?" \,;C: 

When the moment arrives at 
which, according to your ungallant 
customs, the female part of the com- 
pany disappears, those who remain 
become, I am ashamed to sdy so, 
more at their ease, and less disposed 
Jo formality. I must confess that I 
bav& never yet witnessed one of those 
Bacchanalian scenes, the dread of 


which formerly made a journey to this 
country appear an object of horror 
to the mind of a Frenchman. Still 
it seems strange that the absence of 
that sex (whose presence every where 
is- the signal of pleasure) should, 
liere act as a charm in unbending 
the heart of John Bull. But though 
on those occasions your countrymen 
throw aside their .gravity, they do 
not become either more entertaining 
or more decorous, and t have of teg 
heard a kind of conversation at the 
best tables, such as in France would 
only be tolerated at the mess of a 
garrison town, or among professed 
debaucheevS in their moments of se- 
cret and vicious indulgence. 

An English gentleman, free from 
all prejudices, who has often given 
me very valuable (information, and 
to whom I have remarked, as 1 have 
done in this letter to you, how gene- 
rally magnificent and generally dull 
I find the dinners at London, assures 
me that the one characteristic is oc- 
casioned by the other. He says that 
expensive entertainments are given 
by many who can but ill afford 
them, aud as the grand object (next 
to making a tin play for toe sake of 
giving themselves the appearance of 
men of wealth and importance) is 
to repay those entertainments of 
which they have already partaken, 
and to challenge similar invitations 
from those whom they are ambitious 
of visiting, they crowd together as 
many guests as possible, selecting 
them, not according to*their social 
qualities, but as policy or vanity 
dictates, after examining the ledger 
account in which they regularly en- 
ter their parties, past, expected, and 
to come. 

. I ndecd my informant goes farther, 
and pretends that first and second- 
hand dinners a;e quite common in 
London, that is, to say, tw<> feasts 
are given in the same week. To 
the first all the highest titled and 
wealthiest of the donor’s acquaint- 
ance are exclusively invited; and to 
the second (which *is simply ahatfi 
of the former repast) bis poorer and 
more distant connexions and countr v 
cousins, mixedup, perhaps, with some 
needy Scotch lotas, or jninor mem- 
bers of the' corps diplomatique, who 
are reserved tor the inferior banquet, 
in ’ order to excite, the wonder and 
respeejt of the rest' of the company. 
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My friend! ha« described om» of thes^ r newspapers, hut which, with Shh 
scenes in some line*? which I believe permission, I shall row venture Vo 
appealed two }t\«rs ago in your transcribe: - f 


If with limited means you would make a display. 

Come listen to me, atm I’ll shew \on the way ; 

Pick acquaintance with persons oi fashion and state, 

I mean suph as arc, or Who think them 'elves great ; 

For our folks of distinction, high rank, ami high birth. 
Mix strangely with some of the basest on e<irth ; 

And those counterfeit great ones pass current, I’m told, 
Just as pieces of paper were taken for gold. — 

Hire a house in the purlieus of Ton , and take eaie 
That it stands in a street near some smart-sounding square: 
Such as Hanover, Grosvenor, or Portmau at least, 

Then make yonr arrangements for giving a feast. 

Of your room and your table first measure the feet. 

To see if a score of these dons you can seat. 

Wedged together like slaves in a ship, for you know 
The object yoa aim at ’$ not comfott but show ; 

JSfext, send out your cards, and remembei then size 
is a thing uhidl by no means you ought to despise ; 

For a laige printed card, like a thundering knock. 
Announces a peison of no vulgar stock ; 

And after inviting lords, donates , and wits, 

With some belles, and a few of the feed-giving cits. 

Let your hoard, deck’d by ruhinitr franfois display, 

As per conti act agreed on, des plats rat sonnies ; 

And so having made On that day a great dash. 

You may ask yotur old friends on the next to a hash ; 

For these Fienehmen a plan economic pursue. 

And out of one dinner, contrive to pinch two. 

To be sure it may happen, that things may go wrong ; 
That the fish may be stale, or the soup not too strong ; 
That the sames prove sour, and the u earns rather acid ; 
Hut loep your own secret, dear Sir, ^nd be placid; 

Your second-hand guests (form’d of quizzes who dine 
At home on boil’d chickens, roast beef, or cold chine,) 

In spite of wry faces will cram, and suppose 
That all faults an* the faults of their taste or their nose. 
And if the next morning their stomachs should rue 
The honour allow’d them of feasting with you. 

They'll think it a tax, though discover’d too late, 

Which the little must pay when they mix with the great . 


After saying so pueh above re- 
specting the mnner-parties of Lon-, 
don, 1 must add a few words on the 
assemblies) with which they are ge- 
nerally concluded. Here, again, as 
% frenchman, I shall appear un- 
grateful) when l Complain of the 
old.fjjiglish country- dance having 
been abandoned for one, which you 
I now call the quadrille* but which, 
formerly, in ydur rage for foreign 
misnames, yon used to style the 
cotillon, a word in French, which 
expresses nothing but an under-pet tt- 
\i which sense it is used in one 

most ancient ballads. Well* 
to me, that the good peo- 


ple of this town have, since the 
peace, been seized with a davsa - 
man ia Galltca . Whenever persons 
meet of both sexes within the ex- 
tensive limits of this over-grown 
metropolis no matter of whom the 
company consists, a quadrille must 
be got up, and in adjourning from 
the dining to the drawing-room, at 
all the houses which 1 frequent, 
C am sure to find an exhibition of 
this sort already begun— or the lajty 
of the mansion using all hey in* 
fluence with the young men, to offer 
their hands in this dame to soma of 
the many anxiously expecting Am- 
*els who crowd her party. t 
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M Though nothing ran hr prettier 
than the quadrille , when correctly 
pand gracefully danced, it is so dif- 
ficult to attain any thing like per- 
fection in the performance, that, 
even at Paris, none make the at- 
tempt but the youngest of our beaux 
and belles; and those who do so 
devote half their mornings to previ- 
ous rehearsals. Is it surprising, 
then, that in England it is rarely 
well executed? Indeed, nothing can 
he more absurd to tin* eye of a 
Frenchman than to see eight, or, 
at most, sixteen persons of different 
ages and figures, monopolizing the 
attention of a numerous assembly, 
while some unfortunate girl, dis- 
appointed of a partner, plays, un- 
willingly, the part of the musician 
at the piano-forte. On such occa- 
sions, it seems to me that this fashion 
has the happy effect of making a 
small number of individuals ridi- 
culous, and condemning every body 


else to give away their evenings iu 
apathy and ill-humour. Put heforu 
I conclude, I must beg you to under- 
stand, that in venturing to tell you 
how little pleased l am with the 
ostentatious entertainments which 1 
have attempted to describe, i am far 
from wishiug to insinuate, that real 
hospitality is effaced from the list of 
your virtues; for though, certainly, 
a plain dinner has now become as 
rare in London as a plain coat was 
formerly at Paris, I h:i"e, at many 
sumptuous hamjuels, been received 
with the utmost cordiality and una.- 
fected kindness. -And though, at the 
generality of houses, there is more 
taste displayed in the choke of the 
dishes than in that, of the company, 
there are not a few, where the selec- 
tion of pel sons of corresponding dis- 
positions is never neglected, ami it is 
in siudi parties that my happiest days 
are spent. Karen ell. 

I*r. Yukmovj . 


STANZAS 

ADDRESSED TO MRS. II**" ON ITER BIRTH-DAY 

On ! banish stern winter, thine aspect of sadness ; 
lie sunny the heaven, be rosy the earth. 

To welcome, with ev’ry expression of gladness 
The day which to fair Mariana gave birth. 

Sweet theme of iny verse, who in honour hast mounted 
To womanhood’s zenith, the noon of life’s day ; 

Though happy the years in the past lliou hast counted. 

May the years yet to come lie more happy than they. 

Thy cheek glows so youthful ! thine eye beams so brightly! 
As if time had felt loth such perfection to mar. 

He has swept o’er thy brow with his pinion so lightly. 

Even envious detraction shall not trace a scar. 

A long race of glory, a gay splendid vision, 

A path strewn with gold, be thy public career ! 

May thine hours of retirement be sweet and elysian. 

Till in bliss as in beauty thou hast not a peer! 

And would eloquence seek for some fit appellation. 

So brilliant tny talents, so spotless thy fame, 

To describe all that’s great, good, and fair in creation, 

He may sum up the whole by pronouncing thy name. 

Eur* Mag. VoL 82. 3 R 


E. N. B. 
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THE PASTOR OF ARLEY. 


It was about four o’clock in the 
afternoon of a bleak <!ay in Decem- 
ber, tli at the benevolent Pastor of 
Arley whs icturning home to his 
Vi! lie parsonage, when, in crossing 
the church-yard, which lay imme- 
diately contiguous, he observed a 
young mail of very shabby yet not 
vulgar exterior, and whom he did 
not recognize for a parishioner, 
vesting his folded arms on the gate 
through which he must necessarily 
pass, leaving arrived at the ex- 
tremity of the pa tli way, he waited 
a minute or two, in the expectation 
that the stranger would proffer the 
courtesy of pulling open the wicket, 
hut in vain ; he merely retreated a 
few paees, and allowed Erpingham 
to perform the service for himself. 
— A strange fare was a rare sight 
in the obscure village of Arley ; 
and the degree of curiosity, which 
this alone would have excited in the 
vicar’s mind, was augmented into 
a feeling of strong interest, by the 
singular and almost wild expres- 
sion of the countenance which he 
caught a glimpse of, as it was half 
turned towards him and then hastily 
averted. Erpingham halted ; ami, 
in a conciliatory tone, addressed the 
stranger with a remark on. the se- 
verity of the weather. — A sullen 
monosyllable was the only reply 
elicited, the brevity of w hich only 
served hut to tantalize the spirit of 
inquiry it seemed intended to re- 
press; he aimed a second observa- 
tion, and a third, which were no less 
abruptly disposed of; till,' at length, 
the mild pertinacity of the one over- 
coming the other’s reservedness, — 
Erpingham was enabled to gleau, 
that the stranger was coine there 
from a neighbouring market town, 
yet w ithout any avowed object, since 
he was not acquainted with the name 
of a single inhabitant of the village, 
and appeared to be devoid of any 
fixed place of habitation. 

V A violent gust of wind driving 
4 a cloud of sleet full in his face, re- 
minded the pastor of the vicinity of 
a comfortable fire-side, and he ter- 
minated the parley by inviting the 
' stranger to follow him to the cottage 
■» bpfore them, which was acceded to 
by the other, if not with manifest 


reluctance, at least without any ac- 
knowledgment of the vicar’s* dis- 
interested civility. 

Being entered into the house, 
Erpingham commended his com- 

I ) an ion to the hospitality of his 
lousckeeper, in the kitchen, while 
himself proceeded to partake, alone, 
of the meal which had been, for 
the last half hour, waiting his re- 
turn. 

The honours of dinner despatched, 
he sent for the stranger, and, inviting 
him to a scat on the opposite side of 
the fire, renewed his friendly and 
well-meant questions; when his un- 
wearied affability, and the exhila- 
rating influence of some gooseberry- 
wine, succeeded in dispelling ttie 
panoply of gloom and rnoroseness 
which bad hitherto invested his com- 
panion, who was induced, after some 
hesitation, to confide the particulars 
of his story, which he did, as con- 
cisely as possible, thus: — 

“ tvly surname,” said lie, “I would 
wish to he exempted from commu- 
nicating; my Christian name, which 
will -erve well enough to know and 
call me by, is Henry. My father, 
who was a military officer on foreign 
service, died when 1 was young, and 
1 was brought uj> by my mother, who 
bail me educated at a considerable 
expense, and with, no doubt, great 
privation to herself, for her pension 
was but small, — not that she ever 
suffered me to feel the pressure of 
her poverty. At the age of sixteen, 
she procured for me a writership to 
an attorney; she had no interest to 
do any thing better, in which occu- 
pation I might have gone on soberly 
and respectably enough, but that, 
among the young men in our office, 
was one, a wild, dissipated fellow, 
whose frank vivacity of manners led 
me into extreme intimacy with him, 
and, at the same time, into all kinds 
of mischief. 1 was naturally pos- 
sessed of a very powerful voice, and 
a good ear for music ; and at all 
the clubs and convivial meetings, to 
which he was accustomed to intro- 
duce me, my vocal talents^ acted as 
a letter of recommendation, and 
proved a passport to favourable dis- 
tinction and noisy honour, though 
seldom attended* with any more 
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Substantial advantage. The vehement 
(plaudits, which invariably followed 
pny exhibitions, vibrated on iny heart 
long 1 after they were silent to the 
ear, until, intoxicated by vanity, f 
suffered myself to be persuaded by 
partial, and, probably, incompetent 
judges, that 1 was destined to arrive 
at wealth and fame, as a public 
singer of the first order; and, hav- 
ing acquired a smattering of musical 
knowledge, resolved to abandon the 
drudgery of penmanship for the 
free and roving life of a player, and 
obtained, through the patronage of 
one of my social friends, an engage- 
ment with, of course, a very low 
salary, at one of the minor theatres 
of the metropolis. 

44 I had not been long on the 
stage before one of the girls, who 
was principal dancer belonging to 
our company, cajoled me into marry- 
ing her. VVe had one little hoy, 
(thank heaven he’s dead), and, for 
nearly three years, lived tolerably 
merry together ; till my Jezabel of 
a wife thought proper to go off 
with our head tragedian. I would 
not appear to grieve greatly for 
her loss at the time, hut quitted 
my quarters, to rid myself of the 
mockery of pity, that secretly de- 
rided my misfortune, and united 
myself to a strolling troop in the 
West of England, with whom 1 re- 
mained for several years. 1 then 
again visited London, and was per- 
mitted to make a first, and, alas ! 
a last appearance at one of the thc- 
atres-royal. 

“ This failure of my fondest hopes, 
this fall from the summit of my am- 
bition, just as 1 had touched the 
height, together with the regret 
which I have since felt for my wife’s 
treachery, and the numberless mor- 
tifications and disappointments to 
which those of our profession are 
perpetually subject, have, perhaps, 
operated on a naturally sanguine 
and irritable temperament to render 
me cynical and misanthropic. 

“ About a fortnight ago l came to 
Atherstone, having concluded a 
treaty with Mr. W the manager, to 
perform at his theatre there ; but, in 
my journey down on the outside of 
die coach, 1 caught a cold attended 
with such an inveterate hoarseness, 
a* to utterly incapacitate me from 
fulfilling my engagement ; 1 did in- 


deed make one essay, hut was so 
hooted for the attempt, that 1 was 
compelled to cancel my articles al- 
together, while the gentleman, who 
mideitook to supply iny place, has 
succeeded triumphantly. 1 applied 
to an apothecary at Atherstone, 
who, after drenching me with emul- 
sions and pectoral draughts, declar- 
ed that it might be several months 
before I regained my voice; 1 paid 
his bill with my last shilling, and 
left a small portmanteau to discharge 
my reckoning at the inn, since when, 
not choosing to shew iny face at 
Atherstone where I am known, 1 
spend the day in loitering about the 
adjacent villages, and sleep at night 
wherever 1 can find shelter; and 1 
am not ashamed to confess it, had 
not tasted food for nearly eight and 
forty hours, till your liberality sup- 
plied me with a dinner. So here I 
am, a prisoner at large, a being iso- 
lated in society, without a single 
penny in my pocket, nor the means 
nor prospect of procuring one ; I 
am anxious to get hack to town, but 
have neither cash, clothes, nor cre- 
dit to carry me there.” 

44 Poor fellow!” exclaimed 12 r- 
pingliam, with an unfeigned expres- 
sion of sympathy ; 4fc yours is a piti- 
able case, truly; but take heart, 
young man ; we will see what can 
he done for you ; jou want to go to 
London ; what, is your mother 
there?” 44 My mother! no; thank 
Mod, she’s saved from seeing me 
come to want bread. No ; it was 
among the rest of my agreeable re- 
flexions in the church-yard just now, 
that 1 was dutiful and grateful 
enough to break her heart ; lmt she’s 
better off in heaven than here ; that 
is, if there he any such place.” 

44 1 am sorry to find you have any 
doubt upon the subject,” said the 
pastor, placidly. 

44 Why, l guess ?/on can't pretend 
to be over' certain about it,” rejoin- 
ed Henry. 

44 So certain, that if 1 was anxi- 
ous to disbelieve it i could not, [ 
have been zealously and sincerely 
employed for thirty years in shewing 
my parishioners the way to heaven, 
and a man can hardly he constantly 
in the habit of giving instruction to 
others, on any subject whatever, 
without at the same* time tearhiug 
something to himself; preaching 
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tV’gkl me (o ask myself if the d«»r- 
tj.ne I nreachcd was sound doctrine, 
and leu me to 4 try the spirits whe- 
ther they were of Cod 1 read, 
sought, examined, weighed, com- 
pared, and believed.” 

“ Wh.it, Sir ! believed all the ab- 
surdities, and inconsistencies, and 
impossibilities, that are in the Bi- 
ble?” 

“ Every word, every letter of it ; 
the seeming incongruities of the 
Seriptures are to my mind one of 
the proofs of their genuineness and 
authenticity; 1 do not shut the Bi- 
ble in despair and disgust because 1 
find in it some things hard to be 
understood ; I should not feel so 
much reveienee for, nor put so much 
taith in, a Scripture purporting to 
he a revelation from heaven, if its 
sublime mysteries wen* capable of 
being comprised within the scanty 
hounds of human comprehension ; 
1 the ways of Cod are not as our 
ways, nor his thoughts like our 
llioughts.’ The foundation of all 
Christian faith, all Christian virtue, 
and even of all social kindness, is 
humility j the impious pride of man 
disdains the mediatorial doctrine of 
Christianity, while his sensual and 
revengeful passions icbel against its 
precepts; men persuade themselves 
to think the Bible is not true, be- 
cause they wish it to he not true.” 

“ Well, all I know is, that some 
of the greatest rogues I ever met 
with, cheating rascals, fellows who 
did not mind what they did, so they 
kept their necks out* of a halter, 
have been mighty good Christians 
for all that; which cominces me 
that religion is nothing hut a tissue 
of ranting, hypocritical stuff.” 

“ You are under a mistake, my 
friend ; the persons you allude to 
were no more Christians than they 
were Mussulmans or Hottentots ; *a 
< 'hristian is a character very rarely 
met with. But as a man's reputa- 
tion maybe more materially injured 
jhy a misrepresentation of tire truth, 
than by the propagation of an ac- 
tual lie, so the cause of Christianity 
suffeis more from being badly sup- 
ported, than from direct opposition. 
Suppose, by way of illustration, 
that a mag nificciit piece of music, 
replete with the most sublime and 
difficult passages, the work of a 
composer who had lived many cen- 


turies ago, had been handed down 
through successive generations tra 
the present. That a large propor-' 
tion of persons, some because it was 
customary to know a little of the 
subject, some in the course of edu- 
cation, some for the purpose of 
making money by teaching it to 
others, and some for the real plea- 
sure they derived from listening to 
its grand and graceful movements, 
undertook to play over and practise 
this superb composition ; but, suf- 
fering more agreeable occupations 
to allure them from the msk, not 
one in a thousand had mastered the 
subject sufficiently to be able to af- 
ford a correct idea of its beauties ; 
though many could perform a few 
bars, here a little and there a little, 
they did not play it so completely 
throughout, as to produce the senti- 
ments of admiration it was so well 
calculated to inspire, yet, because 
this divine production was thus in- 
adequately executed, we should not 
he warranted in decrying it as an 
inharmonious jumble of discord ; 
but should rather set to learn the 
work ourselves, and we should find 
that the more perfect we became in 
it, the more we should delight in 
the study.” 

“ Ay, well, yon will never per- 
suade me to he a Christian.” 

“ Yes, I tli ink 1 could, if I were 
to attempt it in earnest,” said Er- 
pingham, with his wonted serenity 
of manner ; “ for, not to insist on 
the conclusiveness and undcniable- 
ncss of the internal evidence of 
Christianity, which, of eonrse, you 
do not recognize, hut to take you 
merely on your own grounds, to 
shew you the reasonableness, nay, 
the policy of adopting the Christian 
faith ; to reduce the question to the 
Id west footing possible, 1 would ar- 
gue, that if it is wisdom in any mat- 
ter, of two evils to choose the least, 
it would be the lesser evil to find 
oneself in a future state in the pre- 
sence of one Cod, where we expect- 
ed to meet three, than to encounter 
the avenging frown of a Saviour, 
whose existence vvehad till that mo- 
ment stoutly denied ; and l cannot 
but think that it would be less of- 
fence to the Majesty of heaven, to 
liave believed so plausible a state- 
ment as the Bible, though it were 
not his holy word, than to have 
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spiffed at and rejected it, if it were, 
'jfo say mulling of the heavenly con- 
Alations that Christianity holds out; 
Ac hope of re-union in heaven with * 
tjiose we have loved and lost on 
earth ; the cheering prospect to the 
dying penitent ; the something 
pleasant, always in reserve and an- 
ticipation to the dreariness of old 
age ; the pleasure, I could almost 
say, the luxury of prayer.” 

“ Yes, I admit that Christianity 
is not without its advantages, it 
serves as a kind of social cement, 
and does altogether very well for 
age, infirmity, and women ; a better 
Christian never pattered a pater nat- 
ter than my own mother.” 

44 And your wife, was she a Chris- 
tian ?” 

“ My wife ! no, she w r as just what 
l taught her to he, only she used to 
go further than 1 did; hut somehow 
J hate to hear women prating about 
liberty, and necessity, and material- 
ity, things they do not understand 
a syllable of ; the light of philoso- 
phy is too strong for their weak 
sight; they are like some horses 
that will go very well as long as 
they are blind-folded, hut stumble, 
and start, and play a thousand tricks, 
if the bandage is removed. Hut 
though 1 eon less the uses of Christ- 
ianity, yet with respect to its con- 
solation in death, I must say, I have 
seen some inlidels, or deists, or what- 
ever you please to call them, die 
with as much tranquil resignation, 
and calm fortitude, nay more, than 
your Christian; who, notwithstand- 
ing all his bright promises of ever- 
lasting felicity before him, often 
seems dreadfully frightened and un- 
willing to partake of them.” 

“ I admit you, my friend, that 
there is not that difference in the 
aspect of the death-bed of the be- 
lieving and the unbelieving which 
the awful difference of creed might 
lead you to expect ; of course it has 
fallen within the scope of my expe- 
rience to see frequent instances of 
both ; hut in endeavouring to ex- 
plain a man’s perceptions and feel- 
ings in his last hour on earth, I al- 
ways take the natural character and 
constitution of mind largely into 
the account, together with the pecu- 
liar circumstances under which he 
dies ; added to this the wearsome- 


ness of protracted sickness, or the 
insupportableness of corporeal pain, 
induces either an indifference and 
apathy, or a vehement wish for 
change, which makes the appearance 
and effect the same, though the one 
is actuated by the expectation of 
future enjoyment, and the other by 
a desire to escape from present suf- 
fering. But I confess it strikes me 
as being somewhat singular, that in 
your mode of life you should have 
had either leisure or inclination to 
contemplate such serious subjects as 
these at all.” 

44 No more I should, had I been 
like the generality of public perform- 
ers, who have a world of their 
own in the theatre they belong to, 
and whose almost exclusive atten- 
tion is engrossed by the squabbles 
and intrigues of a green-room. 1, 
on the contrary, have passed much 
of my time in mixed society, and in 
the various coffee-houses, and so 
forth, to which I was accustomed to 
resort in London, as well as at the 
inns and farm-houses in the country; 
I have occasionally joined in all 
subjects of conversation, and all 
gradations of company, which has 
laid the foundation of a liberality 
of sentiment and opinion that it is 
next to impossible should be here- 
after contracted or revoked.” 

“ Weil, my friend, I am not angry 
with you because I differ from you ; 
deeply as 1 lament it, I never quar- 
rel with a man for not being a Chris- 
tian, but for not being a better 
Christian. It is the man who puts 
his hand to the plough and yet looks 
back, that I think 1 can never suffi- 
ciently reprove ; the sin of infidelity 
is an offence against God, and with 
God be the punishment; 4 Ven- 
geance is mine, l will repay, saith the 
Lord.’ But if I cannot advance 
your interest in the next world, 
perhaps I can assist you in this. My 
poor sainted sister used to say, that 
she reckoned the days of her so- 
journing on earth like turning over 
the pages of a dull tale, of which 
she was only anxious to arrive at 
the conclusion, having had an assu- 
rance that the denouement of the 
story was inconceivably interesting 
and delightful.” 

44 How often have I heard my mo- 
ther say the same words !” 
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44 Indeed! the same words? your 
mother — l could fancy a likeness — 
is your surname Bruton ?” 

“ Yes, it is,” answered Henry, in 
a tone of surprise. 

44 Henrv Horace Bruton ?” de- 
manded the pastor. 

44 The same,” was the reply. 

44 (iracious providence — my sis- 
ter’s son!” 

Such was the fact. - Mrs. Bruton, 
who had married when very young, 
in a manner extremely adverse to 
her brother’s wishes and expecta- 
tions, had resided, since the death 
of her husband, entirely in London; 
and, in her correspondence with 
Erpingham, wisely judging that it 
was worse than useless to harass 
him, by complaining of wrongs and 
sufferings, which he had not the 
power either to redress or alleviate,, 
forbore to disclose the extent of her 
son’s ingratitude and unkindness ; 
nor ever acknowledged, that her 
heart was breaking, until it broke 
in making the confession. — And, 
w-hen Erpinghani came up to town 
in her last illness, the letter, that 
was despatched to Henry with the 
intelligence, was delayed so long, 
inconsequence of the frequent shift- 
ing of his abode, that when he did 
hasten to London, in the hope of 
seeing his mother, he learned th.it 
she had been dead more than a 
month previously to his a rri val . — His 
uncle, too, had returned home shortly 
after the interment, and had, con- 
sequently, never seen Henry since 
his boyhood. 

This discovery put an end at once 
to all further theological discussion. 
-—Each had so much to inquire and 
to relate — -there was so much to re- 
gret in the past, to admire in the 
present, and to regulate in the fu- 
ture, that the night was far spent 
before they separated to retire to 
rest. 

It was on the fourth day after 
"Henry had thus unexpectedly found 
a father, a friend, a protector, a 
home, when Erpingham was seized 
with a complaint in the chest, to 
which he hau been occasionally sub- 
ject, during- the last two or three 
years of his life, but from which 
no immediate danger was appre- 
hended, as medical skill had always 
hitherto succeeded in effecting a 


temporary cure. — The present Yt- 
tack was unusually severe : ErpinV- 
liam himself, at its commencement 
expressed his conviction, that m 
should not survive the paroxysn. 
The best medical advice that Ather- 
stonc could supply was immediately \ 
obtained, but without affording any 
mitigation of the fatal symptoms. 

44 Hear Sir,” cried Henry, 44 give 
me, I intreat you, the direction in 
London of Mr. Marsdeu the sur- 
geon, who, I am told, used to be 
so fortunate in recovering you. — 

I have ordered every inquiry to be 
made in the village where he lately 
resided, hut no one is acquainted 
with the address, save yourself, Sir. 
— W ould to heaven he had been here 
still! 1 beseech you let me send for 
him this instant. Sir.” 

44 Be more calm, llenry,” said 
Erpingham; though, on account of 
the difficulty of respiration, he had 
been prohibited from speaking. — 

44 I would rather the thirty or forty 
pounds were in your pocket, my 
poor boy, than iri Mr. Marsden’s : — 
when I am gone, you will stand in 
need of all that I may li.iye to be- 
queath, and that is hut little indeed.” 

44 Do not talk of dying, uncle, — 

1 am sure you will recover.” 

44 1 have no wish to recover, — 
though you, Henry, would now be 
a tie to bind me to existence.” 

The surgeon here interposed to 
forbid any further conversation; and, 
having persuaded his patient to swal- 
low a small portion ofca composing 
draught, left him for the night,and, 
Erpingham sunk into a quiet slum- 
ber, but awoke again in about two 
hours afterwards, more languid and 
exhausted than he had ever yet ap- 
eared. Henry was sitting by the 
ed-side, and a small bible, that had 
been Erpingham ’s constant com- 
panion, lay upon the bed ; the dying 
pastor raised his eyes to Henry, then 
cast them wishfully on the book $ he 
was now too weak tobold it himself, 
or he had never have required Henry 
to read for him ; but Henry either 
did not, or would not, understand 
the touching eloquence of the appeal, 
until his uncle further explained his 
desire, by stretching out his hand, 
and, inserting his finger within its 
pages, gently put it towards Henry : 
it was his last act of consciousness. 
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Hj»nry took the bible, and began to 
r«pd at the place where Erpinghain 
mid chanced to open it, — the mag- 
nificent ii8th Chapter of the Book of 
J|)b. — lie read it to the end, then, 
pausing, looked towa rds Erpingham* 
'mut started at beholding the Midden 
change that was become visible: — 
the indescribable indications of ap- 
proaching dissolution were already 
in his face.- — Henry continued to 
watch the variations of his coun- 
tenance in breathless silence, as it 
were the flickering* of a flame that 
was nearly extinct; and seemed to 


count and listen to the footsteps of 
death, in his short and difficult res- 
piration; till, like the faint ticking 
of a watch that was unwound to its 
last turn, it stopped at once — he hail 
expired ! 

“Oh, God! — Almighty, eternal, 
invisible God!” — exclaimed Henry; 
and, burying bis face in the bed- 
clothes, liis voice was lost in emo- 
tion but, in a few moments, again 
broke forth in audible ejaculations, 
“ Oh, Id me die the death of the 
righteous, and let my last end be 
like his Arietta. 
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Mv Clara! love can never brook 
The chilling glance, and altered look ; 

The careless eye’s a\erted ray. 

Which dimly tells of truth’s decay: 

The words — that till the soul with gloom, 

Like fancied sounds from some lone tomb. 
Where feeling, thought, and joy are dead. 

And hope’s divinest blossoms shed. 

My Glara! love can never bear 
The lingering step and cautious air. 

The heartless smile, and hateful sneer, 
Aversion’s sigh, or falsehood’s tear. 

The sullen lips on which his kiss 
Is frozen ere it turn to bliss, 

The passive and until rilling* press 
Which speaks disdain in silentness. 

No ! love expects that every tone 
Shall be the echo of his own ; 

That looks ne’er cold, and brows ne’er dim. 

And sweetest smiles, shall welcome him: 

That pressings of the hand, which tell 
Of love so mutely — yet so well, 

Shall greet his coming, and have pow’r 
To solace e’en the parting hour. 

He loves to mark the laughing eye, 

Emitting truth’s sincerity ; / 

To feel two bosoms throb as one, 

In dear and perfect unison; 

And (as the morning’s joyous beam 
Beholds its light in some clear stream,) 

To gaze upon a visage fair, 

And see himself reflected there. 


Aza r. 
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ON PULPIT ELOQUENCE. 
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To form a perfect religious orator 
requires a combination of excellen- 
cies seldom united in a single indi- 
vidual, and, consequently, it is more 
surprizing, that our pulpits are so 
frequently adorned by specimens of 
masterly, though, perhaps, seldom, 
of finished eloquence, than that, they 
are constantly exhibiting rnen formed 
by nature in her most niggardly 
mood for the lowest offices iri the 
machinery of society, voluntarily 
developing* tlieir own incapacity, by 
assuming tbe exalted characters of 
instructors of mankind. — To con- 
stitute an accomplished Christian 
orator, it is requisite, in the first 
place, that he should be perfectly 
convinced of the truth of the reli- 
gion he advocates. I am not now 
speaking of hypocrisy as a moral, 
hut as an oratorical defect ; for the 
consciousness that he is defending* 
what he firmly believes to he true 
will impart a dignity, an earnest- 
ness, and an energy, which nothing 
else can supply. It is scarcely ne- 
cessary to observe, that he must 
have studied theology deeply, and 
with the Bible/and the Binle only, 
for a foundation have e rented a 
superstructure of sound rational di- 
vinity. Our clergy can never he at 
a loss for assistance in their theolo- 
gical researches, while the writings 
remain of such men as Jeremy Tay- 
lor, Tillotson, Warburton, Paley, 
and Tomline. He must, likewise, 
examine with candour the objec-, 
tions advanced against Christianity, 
that he may be competent to confirm 
the faith, and rectify the erroneous 
opinions of his hearers ; he must 
he a good classical scholar, critically 
acquainted with the niceties of the 
Greek language; his mind should 
be enriched with a general know- 
ledge of men and things: it is a 
mistaken opinion entertained by 
some of the clergy, that they should 
confine their attention to tlic study 
of theology, and almost totally ne- 
glect other subjects, for there is 
scarcely a branch of knowledge, 
however inconsiderable and appa- 
rently unconnected with divinity, 
but may tend, in some way, to 


strengthen argument or illustra^ 
obscurity. — He must possess a vivicK, 
and creative imagination, capable 
of enjoying* and displaying what is 
beautiful or interesting in the sub- 
jects he discusses ; he must present 
religion to his hearers, disencum- 
bered of the terrors in which it is 
arrayed by bigotry and superstition, 
and exhibit it as the unerring guide 
to earthly peace and heavenly happi- 
ness. Moderation must arrest every 
approach towards intolerance or un- 
charitableness ; ardent though tem- 
pered zeal prevents the slightest 
approximation towards lukewarm- 
ness and indifference. 

Undaunted in the prosecution of 
his duty, lie must fearlessly brave 
the censure of the wicked ; anxious 
to re-unite the sinner to his God, he 
must fan into a flame the faintest 
spark of penitence, and encourage 
even despairing guilt to repent, and 
be forgiven. His judgment should 
be correct, totally unbiassed by pre- 
judice or interest, capable of dis- 
covering that method of imparting 
instruction to his hearers, which, 
with reference to local ciicumstances 
and peculiar prepossessions, is most 
probable to succeed. With respect 
to his delivery, it should he digni- 
fied and impressive ; calm and ener- 
getic; undeformed by the appearance 
either of haughtiness and pride, or 
of a servile attention to the opinions 
of his congregation : he should be 
equally free from boisterous vul- 
garity, and lisping affectation ; from 
a levity which scarcely seems to 
regard as sacred the temple and 
the altars of the Most High ; and 
from a superfluous sanctity of de- 
meanour, which appears to demand 
admiration for the piety and holi- 
ness it evinces. A distinct enuncia- 
tion, a powerful, melodious, well 
modulated voice and graceful ac- 
tion are minor, but indispensible 
qualifications of an accomplished 
orator, and resemble the polish, of 
the diamond, which, thoogh it im- 
part nothing to its intrinsic value, 
vet discloses those beauties whitjh 
tut for it would have existed only 
for concealment. 
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I now wish to say a few words 
u£on a practice which has created 

J :mch hatred towards the Clergy, 
thick has excited the reproofs of 
heir friends, and the assaults of 
Meir enemies; I allude to the prac- 
ice of preaching political sermons. 
This evil has been so long com- 
plained of, and springs so frequent- 
ly from one of the principal motives 
of conduct, self-interest, that 1 have 
scarcely the slightest hope of con- 
vincing those, who advocate it, of its 
impropriety and pernicious tenden- 
cy ; but as these remarks may pos- 
sibly be perused by some who are 
hesitating between the conviction 
that the pulpit is sacred to religion 
only, and the desire to display the 
excellence of their political creed, 1 
have a faint expectation that what I 
have to offer may occasion the scale 
to preponderate "on the side of re- 
ligious propriety, of Christian deco- 
rum. The causes are various which 
render the pulpit peculiarly unfit 
for the discussion ol political ques- 
tions. The rancour and bitterness, 
which so frequently mingle with 
party-feeling, are at war both with 
the letter and with the spirit of 
our religion ; anil whether the cause 
is to he sought for in the original 
constitution of the human mind, 
where the elements of strife are 
implanted and blaze forth at the 
kindling touch of opposition, or 
in the nature of political subjects, 
which, by operating remotely or 
immediately on self-interest, bring 
the passions into action, certain it 
is that more violent dissentions, 
more implacable* animosities have 
had their rise in political disputes 
than in any other subject that ever 
was discussed. 

Is the pulpit, then, possessed of 
such a conciliating influence, that 
it can convert bitter to sweet, and 
divest venom of its sting ? impos- 
sible! A clergyman may conclude 
that because custom and decorum 
have imposed silence on his hearers, 
that his eloquence has convinced 
them of the truth of what he is 
advancing; but, could he withdraw 
the veil which envelopes thought, 
and behold the chafed and angry 
spirit regarding its instructor with 
contempt, perhaps with malice — 
could he hear the ridicule and in- 
dignation with which the attempt 
Eur. Mag. Vol. 82 . 


to bias their opinions is treated by 
his congregation, he would proba- 
bly confess that the abortiveness of 
his efforts would justify him in 
desisting from them for ever. If 
the human intellect were infallible 
in its decisions, the propounder of a 
olitical code for the observation of 
is flock would merit praise for 
his endeavours to impart the benefits 
of truth to the unreflecting ; but, 
composed as the human mind is of 
strength and weakness, of reason 
and passion, alternately the slave of 
prejudice, of pleasure, and of in- 
terest. it should p'uise before it 
presumes to offer its unauthorized 
opinions for the adoption of others ; 
for the few political texts contained 
iu the New Testament are insuffi- 
cient to support the numerous theo- 
ries which have had them for their 
pretended foundation. I am un- 
willing’ to suppose, that an ardent 
desire to propitiate the powers that 
he has been the motive, which has 
actuated every clergyman who has 
preached a sermon in favour of the 
Uovernment, I have no doubt that, 
in so doing, many of them believed 
they were discharging their duty ; 
but the intemperate language and the 
servile ideas, contained in some of 
these harangues, sanction the sus- 
picion, that the hope of not being 
overlooked at the ministers next 
distribution of preferments lias 
operated more powerfully than the 
dictates of disinterested patriotism. 
On the other hand it is urged, may 
not the minister of religion incite 
his auditory to the resistance of 
arbitrary power? May he not teach 
them to trample upon thrones and 
dynasties, if they be attempting to 
enslave the people ? Certainly not ; 
for the press, and the press alone, 
is sufficient to effect the object 
without any other assistance. Not- 
withstanding all the empty decla- 
mation, which has been advanced 
in support of the contrary position, 
the Christian religion is not a politi- 
cal engine; it may be incorporated 
with the state, but the state is not 
essential to its being ; for if all the 
princes in the world were to con- 
spire its destruction, they would be 
unable to effect their purpose ; it has 
its root more firmly, more deeply, 
than in the will of kings, or the 
mandates of governments. Hut it 
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may be said that if the public 
tranquillity is threatened by a hos- 
tile invader, then surely it is the 
province of the pulpit to assist the 
constituted authorities of the land, 
in exhorting* the people to provide 
for their defence and security. To 
this the same answer may be given 
as to the former proposition, — the 
press is capable* of producing what- 
ever results may be desired. Pre- 
viously to the introduction of print- 
ing, indeed, the admonitions of the 
clergy were useful, when it was 


necessary either to create, direct, or 
extend a national impulse, but tfye 
powerful sensation in the public 
mind, which the press can invaria- 
bly command, renders any other ill) 
terferencc superfluous ; and 1 tru^ 
that our national clergy will nob 
again degrade their office and then- 
faith, by rendering them subser- 
vient to the purposes either of fac- 
tion or authoitry. — Characters of 
eminent preachers will begin in my 
next communication. 

Criticus. 


TO ISABEL. 

I knew but the half of thy beauty 1 vow, 

While a smile ever dimpled thy face, 

’Till the frown, that just crossed o’er thy clear sunny brow, 

By its shadows developed new grace. 

’Twas in day’s high meridian a moment of night. 

The dark ivy in yon rosy wreath; 

’Twas the dim of the rainbow, so misty yet bright ; 

A diamond obscur’d by a breath. 

As a discord makes harmony sound the more sweet; 

A speck on the cygnet’s white breast ; 

Lovers’ parting increases the joy when they meet, 

For ’tis contrast gives pleasure its zest. 

.Then I’ll grant ye Minerva majestic and tall, 

Venus lovely beyond any doubting, 

.Euphros’ne bewitching, but far above all, 

O ! give me a Hebe when pouting. 

Antonio. 


MAN’S FIRST REQUEST. 

When man fresh from his Maker’s hand 
Forth came, and viewed this ample sphere ; 

With fond delight each scene he scann’d, 
And sought the power that brought him here. 

All nature smiled and tried to please 
Creation’s Lord, but tried in vain : — 

Nor fragrant grove, nor hill could ease 
Man of his more than fancied pain. 

’Till then with utterance unsupplied, 

Man now the strings of silence broke ; 

For what he wished he soon applied. 

And thus th’ immortal pow’r bespoke. 

To make my state supremely blest, 

1, pow’r divine, thine aid implore ; — 

Add but one gift to all the rest, — 

Dive woman, and f ask no more. 


!. F. 
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ON THE ADVANTAGES OF LITERARY CORRECTION’. 

— — 14 Turpetn putat inscitd, metuitque lituram.” 

Horace. 

44 Otway fail’d to polish or refine, 

And fluent Shakspeare scarce effac’d a line: 

E'en copious Dry den wanted or forgot 
The last and greatest art, the art to blot.” 

Pope. 


To persons of literary taste and 
discrimination it is a pursuit of no 
unpleasing or nninstructive nature 
to examine the various methods, by 
which many of our best writers 
have distinguished themselves in 
the annals of learning, and raised 
themselves to eminence and renown; 
to observe the numerous instances 
of improvement either in idea or 
expression ; and to discover the 
frequent traces of deep thought, and 
the obvious marks of diligence, 
which they have displayed in the 
final polish and correction of their 
works. Researches of this descrip- 
tion cannot hut be productive of in- 
finite pleasure and advantage. They 
tend to form and enlarge the un- 
derstanding, and to throw a new 
light on subjects connected with the 
various branches of learning and 
philosophy. They lead the imagi- 
nation to take a wider range in the 
walks of literature, and to follow 
the mind of the writer from the 
rudeness of its first conceptions to 
the elegance of its last. It is plea- 
sant also, as Dr. Johnson well re- 
marks in his Life of Milton, to see 
great works in their seminal state, 
pregnant with latent possibilities of 
excellence; nor can there be a more 
delightful entertainment than to 
trace their gradual growth and ex- 
pansion ; and to observe how they 
are sometimes suddenly advanced 
by accidental hints, and sometimes 
slowly improved by steady medita- 
tion. 

In this agreeable and rational 
pursuit, the attentive reader will 
find ample materials for employ- 
ment in the works of our most ce- 
lebrated divines, philosophers, and 
poets. He will there perceive such 
a wide scope for research, and such 
an expanded field of observation, 
that it must be the consequence 


either of indifference or negligence 
if the study is not attended with the 
most beneficial effects. 

The first author of eminence, whom 
we may select as remarkable for in- 
dustry and perseverenee in his li- 
terary pursuits, is the learned Dr. 
Barrow. Though an appearance of 
negligence in his style he occasi- 
onally observable, owing probably 
to the warmth and profusion of his 
ideas, it is well known that he paid 
great attention to the structure of 
his native language. He conse- 
quently found it very difficult to 
please himself; insomuch that he 
generally transcribed his sermons 
three or four times over before he 
was satisfied with their diction. It 
is to this patient assiduity that we 
may ascribe his freedom from that 
intricacy and protraction, which 
mark the periods of Lord Claren- 
don and others of his contempora- 
ries. In Barrow the sentences arc 
perspicuously arranged and divid- 
ed ; seldom, if ever, tedious by their 
length, and usually closing with 
cadence and dignity.* 

The sty leof Archbishop Tillotson, 
to use the language of Dr. Blair, is 
pure and perspicuous, but careless 
and remiss, and too often feeble and 
languid; with little beauty in the 
construction of his sentences, which 
are frequently suffered to drag in- 
harmonionsly with seldom any at- 
tempt at strength or sublimity. His 
manner is free and warm, and he 
approaches nearer than most of the 
English divines to the character of 

a ular speaking. We must not 
Bed consider him in the light of 
a perfect orator. His compositions 
are too diffuse, and frequently too 
destitute of animation, to deserve 
that high character ; but there is 
in many of his sermons so much 
warmth and earnestness, and through 


* Drake's Biographical Essays, Vol. II. 
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fliem all there runs such a vein of 
£Ood sense and sincere piety, as 
justly entitle him to be esteemed 
one of the most eminent preachers 
that England ever produced. 

Bishop Atferliury, observes the 
same judicious critic, ought to be 
particularly mentioned as a model 
of correct and beautiful style, be- 
sides having the merit of a warmer 
and more eloquent strain of writing 
than is commonly met with. At 
the same time be is more distin- 
guished for eloquence and purity of 
expression than for profoundness of 
thought. His language, though 
sometimes careless, is upon the whole 
neat and chaste, and moie beautiful 
than that of most writers ofsermons. 
In his sentiments he is not only ra- 
tional, but pious and devotional. * 

To the style and manner of Swift 
we possess a most striking contrast 
in the writings of Lord Shaftesbury, 
who, more than any other author of 
liis age, was solicitous to round and 
polish his periods. Allis elaborate 
in the compositions of this noble- 
man ; every page bearing witness 
to the unwearied diligence with 
which he modulated and constructed 
his diction. His sentences flow with 
the most studied cadence, and their 
clauses are balanced and distributed 
with the greatest accuracy and pre- 
cision. He possessed a rich and 
ardent imagination; and, when de- 
scribing the beautiful and sublime 
in nature, his language was uncom- 
monly elegant and appropriate, f 
The work, entitled “ An Enquiry 
concerning Virtue is remarkable 
for the great difference between the 
first edition and the corrected one, 
as it now stands among his works ; 
and is mentioned by I)r. Blair as 
one of the most curious and useful 
examples of the lima* labor , the art 
of polishing language, breaking 
long sentences, and working up an 
imperfect sketch into a beautiful and 
highly finished performance. 

The style of Lor^d Bolingbroke, 
on the contrary, is -that of one de- 
claiming with heat, rather than writ- 


ing with deliberation. He abounds 
in rhetorical figures, and pours 
himself forth with great vigour and*, 
impetuosity, lie is copious even t< 
a iault, places the same thought be. 
fore us in many different views, but' 
generally with life and ardour. He 
is bold rather than correct ; a tor- 
rent that flows strong, but often 
muddy. His sentences are varied 
as to length and shortness; inclin- 
ing, however, most to long periods, 
sometimes including parentheses, 
and frequently crowding and keep- 
ing a multitude of things upon one 
another, as naturally happens in the 
warmth of speaking. 

Sti William Temple is a remark- 
able writer in the style of simplicity. 
All is easy and flowing in him; fie 
is exceedingly harmonious; smooth- 
ness and what may he called ame- 
nity are the distinguishing cha- 
racteristics of his manner ; but he 
was apt to relax into a prolix and 
remiss style, which a little attention 
and a close and careful revision of 
his subject would easily have con- 
rected.j 

That in the early part of his life 
Milton wrote with more than ordi- 
nary care is evident from the ma- 
nuscript of his works preserved in 
the University of Cambridge , in 
which many of his smaller poems 
are found as they were written with 
the subsequent corrections. Such 
reliques, says his biographer, shew 
how Excellence is acquired. What 
wc hope ever to do with ease, we 
must first learn to do with diligence* 

It is related by Richardson, that, 
when Milton was composing his Pa- 
radise lost, he would sometimes lie 
awake whole nights without being 
able to make a single verse ; hut 
now and then his poetical faculty 
would rush upon him with a sudden 
and irresistible inspiration. At 
other times he would dictate more 
than forty lines in a breath, and 
then reduce them to half the num- 
ber. 

Fenton, in his entertaining ob- 
servations on Waller, mentions a 


* Lectures on the Belles Lettres, Sect. XXIX. In these Lectures are eqn* 
famed some excellent observations on the style and manner of many others of 
our mdst eminent writers, with judicious remarks on their general character as 
authors. 

t Drake's Biographical Essays. 
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curious anecdote concerning the 
great industry and correctness with 
ybich Waller polished even his 
smallest productions. “ When the 
jfcourt was at Windsor, a few verses 
^not more than ten in number) were 
written in the Tasso of her Royal 
Highness the Duchess of York, at 
Mr. Waller’s request, by Sheffield, 
the late Duke of Buckingham ; and 
I well remember to have heard his 
Grace say that t lie author employed 
the greatest part of the summer in 
composing and correcting them. So 
that however Waller is generally re- 
puted the parent of that swarm of 
insect wits, w ho affected to be 
thought easy writers, it is evident 
that he bestowed much time and 
attention on his poems before he 
ventured them out of his hands.”* 

It is well known, says Dr. Warton 
in his learned Essay on the Genius 
and Writings of Pope, that the 
works of Voiture, of Sarassin, and 
La Fontaine cost them infinite pains 
and trouble, and were gradually la- 
boured into that facility for which 
they are so famous by the aid of 
repeated alterations and many era- 
sures. Moliere is reported to have 
passed whole days in fixing upon a 
proper epithet or rhyme, although 
his verses have all the flow and free- 
dom of conversation. It was the 
practice also of Boileau to make 
the second line of a couplet before 
he composed the first : and he was 
used to declare that it was one of the 
grand secrets of poetry to give, by 
this method, a greater energy arid 
meaning to his verses. Of the pati- 
ence and diligence of this celebrated 
writer we have a striking example 
in his “ Equivoque,” a poem consist- 
ing of only three hundred and forty* 
six lines, which employed him eleven 
months in writing, and three years 
in revising. 

Considering the period in which 
he wrote, Addison also was pecu- 
liarly attentive, not only to gramma- 
tical purity, but to the modulation 
of his sentences ; which, though 
never exhibiting any studied ca- 
dences, seldom fail to please the 
ear. It is related of him that he 
Was so very particular in his com- 


positions, that when an entire im- 
pression of a number in the Specta- 
tor was nearly thrown off, lie would 
stop the press to insert a new pre- 
position or conjunction ; and in- 
deed the numerous and minute er- 
rata, annexed to many of his papers 
in the original folio editions, strong- 
ly tend to confirm the report. How 
early he commenced this critical di- 
ligence is apparent in perusing No. 
117 of the Tattler; where he has 
with his own hand marked for 
correction many errors in orthogra- 
phy and puctuation, and substituted 
several words which contributed to 
the improvement or illustration of 
the text. 

In reading Dr. Johnson’s “ Lives 
of the Poets we find that most of 
them bestowed great labour and at- 
tention in correcting and polishing 
their different works. Sheffield was 
all his life-tiiqe improving his “ jEV- 
say on Poetry by successive revi- 
sals, so that there is scarcely any 
poem to be found of which the last 
edition differs more from the first. 
I n his remarks on Prior’s “Solomon” 
Dr. Johnson observes, that it was 
undoubtedly written with great care 
and labour; that its author had 
infused into it much knowledge 
and much thought, had often polish- 
ed it to elegance, often dignified 
it with splendour, and sometimes 
heightened it even to sublimity. 

Dryden was accustomed to pay 
very little attention either to the 
propriety of his subject, or to the 
correctness of his language, lie 
wrote, as he himself tells us, with- 
out much consideration ; when oc- 
casion or necessity called upon him, 
he poured out what the present mo- 
ment happened to supply ; and, when 
once it had passed the press, banish- 
ed it from his mind ; for when he 
had no pecuniary interest, he had 
no further solicitude. That the no- 
ble music ode, “ Alexander' s Feast” 
has not received the last touches of 
the poet’s hand, is evident from the 
frequent deficiency of corresponding 
rhymes. His “ Fables ” also, parti- 
cularly those of Palamon and Arcitc, 
Cymon and Iphigenia, and Sigi.s- 
monda and Guiscardo, exhibit many 


* Edit. duod. page 14*5. 
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proofs of carelessness in the versifi- 
cation, and a want of dignity both 
in style and expression. 

Pope, on the contrary, was not 
content to satisfy, he desired to ex- 
cel ; and, therefore, always endea- 
voured to do his best He did not 
court the candour, but dared the 
judgment of his reader ; and ex- 
pecting* no indulgence from others, 
he shewed none to himself. He 
examined lines and words with 
minute and punctilious observa- 
tion, and retouched every part with 
indefatigable diligence, till be had 
left nothing to be forgiven. — For 
this reason he kept his pieces very 
long in his hands, while he con- 
sidered and re-considered them. He 
is said to have sent nothing to the 
press until it had lain two years 
under his inspection. By so doing, 
he suffered tne tumult of imagina- 
tion to subside, ami the novelties of 
invention to grow familiar. The 
only poems, which can be supposed 
to have been written with such re- 
gard to the times as might hasten 
their publication, were the two sa- 
tires of Seventeen Hundred and 
Thirty-eight;** which, as Dodsley 
once informed Dr. Johnson, were 
brought to him by the author, that 
they might be fairly copied. “ Al- 
most every line, ** lie said, “ was 
then written twice over ; 1 gave him 
a clean transcript, which he sent 
some time afterwards to me for the 
press, with almost every line written 
twice over a second time.” 

His declaration, that his care for 
his works ceased with their publica- 
tion, is not strictly true. His pa- 
rental attention never abandoned 
them ; wliat he found amiss in the 
first edition, he silently corrected in 
those that followed. The “ Essay 
on Criticism ” received many im- 
provements after its first appear- 
ance, as did also the 44 Essay on 
Man and it will he found, that 
he seldom made them without add- 
ing clearness, elegance, and vigour. 
He appears, also, to have revised his 
translation of Homer’s Iliad, and to 
have freed it from some of its imper- 
fections. To those who have skill 
to estimate the excellence and diffi- 
culty of this great work, it must be 


very desirable to know how it was 
performed, and by what gradation 
it advanced to correctness. Of such 
an intellectual process, the know*- 
ledge has very rarely been attaint 
able ; but, happily, there remains" 
the original copy of the 1 Had, which, 
having been obtained by Lord Bo- 
lingbroke as a curiosity, descended 
from him to Mallett, and is now de- 
posited in the British Museum.* As 
a proof of the unwearied diligence, 
with which Pope polished and cor- 
rected that excellent translation, Dr. 
Johnson, in his life of that poet, has 
preserved a specimen which well de- 
serves the study and attention of 
the reader. 

< >f the great and uncommon powers 
of Dr. Johnson, in almost every de- 
partment of literature, so much has 
been said by his numerous biogra- 
phers, that it were needless here 
to enlarge on them; but whilst on 
the subject of correction, it may not 
be irrelevant to observe, that many 
of his Ramblers, which might well 
be supposed to have been laboured 
with the slow attention of literary 
leisure, were written in haste as the 
moment pressed, without ever being 
read over by him before they were 
printed. He once assured Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, that he wrote his Rasselas 
in the evenings of one week, sent it 
to the press in portions as it was pub- 
lished, and had never since read it 
over. The mode, in which be ac- 
quired this unusual correctness in 
composition, can only be accounted 
for, says Mr. Boswell, in this way ; 
that by reading and meditation, and 
a very close inspection of life, he 
had accumulated a great fund of 
miscellaneous knowledge, which, by 
a peculiar promptitude of mind, was 
ever ready at his call, and which he 
constantly accustomed himself to 
clothe in the most apt and energetic 
expressions. Sir Joshua Reynolds 
once asked him, by what means lie 
had attained such extraordinary ac- 
curacy and flow of language, to which 
he replied, that he had early laid it 
down as a fixed rule, to <lo his best 
on every occasion, and in every com- 
pany ; to impart whatever he knew 
in tne most forcible and correct lan- 
guage ; and that by constant practice* 


* Johnson's Life of Pope. 
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and never suffering any careless 
expression to escape him, or attempt- 
ing 1 to deliver his thoughts without 
arranging them in the clearest man- 
gier, it became habitual to him. * 

I Having thus selected a few exam- 
ples from the best and most approved 
English writers, it may he useful to 
add some cursory remarks on the 
great advantages of strict and im- 
partial correction ; and of acquiring 
a habit of close attention in literary 
pursuits. These are, indeed, the only 
steps by which a writer can attain to 
.eminence, or by which he can expect 
to gain the approbation of his read- 
ers, as well as to secure his own 
reputation. 

The advantages of correction are 
two-fold ; in the first place, as it con- 
tributes to render a work more com- 
plete and perfect; and, secondly, as 
it not untrequently places the sub- 
ject in a new light, and enables the 
author, by the aid of mature reflec- 
tion, to add such ideas as tend more 
fully to illustrate and simplify it. 
Besides, every literary composition, 
in its unfinished state, is liable to 
error and misconstruction. It is, 
at first, rtidis indiynta-qnc moles,” 
a chaos of words and ideas ; but 
when it is subjected to the strict 
and impartial eye of criticism, the 
alterations and additions, which it 
receives, quickly reduce it to shape 
and order. And here it may not he 
unentertdining to observe the dif- 
ferent maimer in which authors in 
general have acted, with regard to 
their works. By some, the “ lima 
labor," or task of correction, is un- 
dertaken with a mixture of pleasure 
and anxiety ; by others, with dif- 
ficulty and dislike. Some begin re- 
gularly with the outline, and gra- 
dually finish their design “ with 
patient touches of umveary’d art;” 
whilst those whose genius is more 
active, and less accustomed to re- 
straint, abandon what they ht.ve 
written, as it were, by a kind of 
euriosa felicitas, in the heat of fancy 
and the ardour of imagination ; — 
either from disdain of correction, 
or from despair of improvement. 
Others, again, employ at once me- 
mory and invention ; and, with lit- 
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tie intermediate use of the pen, form 
and polish large masses, by conti- 
nued meditation, and write their 
productions only when, in their own 
opinion, they have completed them. 
It is related of Virgil, that his cus- 
tom was to pour out a great number 
of verses in the morning, and pass the 
day in retrenching exuberances and 
correcting inaccuracies. The method 
of Tope, also, as may he collected 
from his translation of the Iliad, was 
to write his first thoughts in his first 
words, and gradually to amplify, 
decorate, rectify, and re line them, f 

It is a sure mark of ingenuousness 
and candour, when an author re- 
ceives, with temper and moderation, 
the suggestions of those who are 
better able than himself to form a 
dispassionate opinion of the merits 
and defects of his works. Of this. 
Pope has given us an example in 
his own person, in the “ Prologue 
to the Satires — 

“ Did some more sober critic come 

abroad, 

If wrong, I smil'd ; if right, I kiss'd 

the rod ” 

This great poet, says his bio- 
grapher, well knew that the mind 
is always enamoured of its own pro- 
ductions, and would not, therefore, 
trust his first fondness. He con- 
sulted his friends, and listened with 
great willingness to criticism ; and, 
what was of more importance, he 
consulted himself, and let nothing 
pass against his own judgment. 

His contemporary, Wycherley, 
does not, however, appear to have 
possessed the same open and liberal 
sentiments. He submitted his poems 
to the revisal of Pope, who corrected 
them with equal freedom and judg- 
ment; but Wycherley, who had a 
bad heart and an insufferable share 
of vanity, was soon disgusted at the 
ingenuousness of Pope, insomuch, 
that he came to an open and un- 
generous rupture with him. 

A different picture is presented in 
the conduct ot Boileau and Racine, 
who were accustomed to communi- 
cate their works to each other with 
the utmost sincerity and unreserved- 
ness; of which, many amiable in- 


* Boswell's Life of Johnson.— Vol. i. page 181. 
f Johnson's Life of Pope. 
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stances appear in their correspond- 
ence. Boileau shewed to his friend the 
first Sketch of his Ode on the Taking* 
of Namur. It is entertaining to con- 
template a rude draught by the hand 
of such a master, and it is no less 
pleasing to observe the good temper 
wifli which he receives the objections 
ofltacine. Karine, in return, sub- 
mitted his tragedies, as they were 
written, to the correction of Boileau. 

It does not display much prudence 
or judgment in an author, to indulge 
an undue fondness for his first pro- 
ductions. The records of literature, 
indeed, present us with too frequent 
examples of writers, whose fame 
has suffered from this over-weaning 
partiality, and this wilful blindness 
to their* own errors. They have 
thus allowed many objectionable 
passages, sanctioned either hy the 
taste or the licentiousness of the 
age, to stand uncorrected, which it 
would, in all respects, have been 
better to have blotted from their 
works. Shakspearc, Otway, Beau- 
mont and Fletcher, Congreve, Dry- 
den, Farquhar, Vanbrugh, and other 
dramatic poets of eminence, have 
transmitted their names to posterity 
with greatly diminished lustre, ow- 
ing to this very cause. Few, indeed, 
are there, who imitate the praise- 
worthy resolution which Waller dis- 
played, when he expressed his firm 
determination M to erase from his 
poems every line which did not con- 
tain some incentive to virtue;” or 
who deserve the tribute of praise 
which Lord Lyttleton, in his pro- 
logue to the tragedy of Coriolanus, 
so justly paid to the memory of his 
friend and companion, Thomson : — 

u His virtuous muse employ'd her well 
taught lyre, 

None but the noblest passions to in- 
spire; 

Not one immoral, one corrupted 
thought, 

One line which, dying, he could wish 
to blot.” 


[Dec. 

I shall conclude this subject with 
the following excellent remarks by 
Dr. Blair:* — “We must observe, 
that there may ho an extreme in too 
great an anxious care about words. 
We must not retard the course of 
thought, nor eool the heat of ima- 
gination, hy pausing too long about 
every word that is employed. There 
is, on certain occasions, a glow of 
composition which should be kept 
up, if we hope to express ourselves 
happily, though at the expense of 
allowing some inadvertencies to 
pass. A more severe examination 
of these must he left to the work of 
correction. For, if the practice of 
composition he useful, the laborious 
task of correcting is no less so; it 
is iudeed absolutely necessary to 
our reaping any benefit from the 
habit of composition. I should 
therefore advise that what is written 
should be laid by for some little 
time, till the ardour of composition 
be past; till the fondness for the 
expressions we have used be worn 
otf, and the expressions themselves 
be forgotten; and then reviewing our 
work with a cool and critical eye, as 
if it were the performance ot ano- 
ther, w'e shall discern many imper- 
fections which at first escaped ns. 
Then is ihe season for pruning re- 
dundancies, for examining the ar- 
rangement of sentences, for attend- 
ing to the juncture and connecting 
particles, and for bringing style in- 
to a regular, correct, and supported 
form. This important task must 
he submitted to by all who would 
communicate their thoughts with 
proper advantage to others; and 
constant practice in it will soon 
sharpen their eye to the most neces- 
sary objects of attention, and ren- 
der it a much more easy and practi- 
cable work than might at first be 
imagined.” 

D. F. 


* Sect. xix. 
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MEMOIR OF GO ETHEL ' 


Jean Wolfgang Goethe, one of 
the most celebrated authors of Ger- 
many, who, on account of bin advanced 
age, is become the patriarch of Ger- 
man literature, was born at Frank for t- 
on-the-Main, the 28th of August, 1740. 
He was the son of a celebrated Juris- 
consult, and received an education fa- 
vourable to the development of those 
talents with which nature had richly 
endowed him After having studied 
law at Leipsick,und received a doctor’s 
degree at Strasbourg, he established 
himself in his profession at Wetslar, iu 
the year 1771 5 at this place he published 
his celebrated work, “ The Sorrows of 
Wert or,” which was founded on a tragi- 
cal ad venture that had recentlyoccwrecl 
within his own knowledge. This work 
immediately drew public attention to 
the author, who had proved himself so 
intimately acquainted with the secret 
recesses of the human heart, and who, 
iu a simple, but always interesting 
story, captivated the mind and heart 
of his reader. Courted by all the most 
distinguished men in Germany, Goethe 
soon found in the young Prince Charles- 
Augustus of Weimar, not Only a pro- 
tector, but a friend. He travelled with 
this prince through Germany and Swit- 
zerland, and on his return in 1782 was 
appointed a privy councillor and presi- 
dent of the Ducar Chamber of Weimar. 
In 1786 he obtained the permission he 
ao ardently desired of visiting Italy ; 
after having travelled throughout this 
interesting country, and made some 
stay in Sicily, he resided at Rome, 
where he studied antiquities, and did 
not return to Weimar until he had been 
absent three years. This city, whose 
sovereign was constantly the protector 
of literature and the arts, was already 
Called the Athens of Germany. A rare 
-concourse of celebrated men was esta- 
blished in this city, among whom was 
distinguished in the first rank, Wiclond, 
Herder, Schiller, and Goethe. The 
last seems to have partaken of a great 
portion of the public esteem previously 
bestowed on his illustrious predecetf- 
E«r. May, Pol. 82. 


sors. The republic of letters has con- 
tained but few citizens who ever en- 
joyed such a bright reputation with -so \ 
little alloy, and obtained while living 
the full meed of glory justly due to 
their useful labours. Goethe may be 
cited among the, small number of for- 
tunate writers, whose personal and 
mental qualifications have been honour- 
ably appreciated by their contempora- 
ries. Loaded with years and honours, 
his first us well as his last step in the 
long career, which he has so honoura- 
bly filled, have beeu marked by the 
most brilliant success; the esteem and 
veneration with which he has inspired 
his fellow-citizens, without excepting 
even his numerous rivals, approach to 
a species of adoration. His statue is 
about to be erected, at their expense, 
in Frankfort, his native city, and many 
other cities of the Germanic Confede- 
ration are disposed to follow this ex- 
ample. Napoleon, during his stay at 
Erfurt, desired to see Goethe ; and, 
after a long and animated interview, 
placed tjie cross of the Legion of Ho- 
nour on the breast of this honourable 
man. “Goethe," said Madame do 
Staal, “ represents in bis owti person 
the whole of German literature ; not 
because there are no writers superior 
to him in some respects, but because 
he unites in himself all that distin- 
guishes the German mind, and no one 
is so remarkable for a peculiar kind of 
imagination,' which the Italians, the 
French, and the English acknowledge. 
We find in him a great. profundity of 
ideas, a grace which springs from the 
imagination, a sensibility, although 
sometimes fantastic, yet even from that 
very quality more adapted to interest 
the readers, who seek in books mate- 
rials wherewith to vary theft mo- 
notonous existence, and seek in the 
charms of poetry to enliven the tedium 
occasioned by a paucity of the real 
occurrences in life " 

The genius of Goethe embraced 
every department of literature, ,.pb>- 
sics, natural history, and the fine arts, 
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and he published works of almost every 
kind, such as songs, ballads, epic po- 
ems, tragedies, operas, comedies, pro- 
verbs, romances, 8cc,. .the list alone of 
tils numerous writings would ex'ceed 
the limits prescribed for our present 
article : we can therefore only cite his 
jMrtncipal works* Attached to Schiller 
Sy the ties of a long and constant 
friendship, a worthy rival of that great 
man, he has with no less fruitful hand 
euriched the stage of their common 
country, His first piece, Goetz dc Her- 
lichingen , or the Iron-handed Cheva- 
lier, an historical drama, had at first 
a prodigious success. The nuthor traces 
in a rnthyc and piquant manner a faith- 
ful picture of the chivalrous manners 
of former times. He afterwards pub- 
lished Faustus , a piece replete with 
original and brilliant beauties; Jphi. 
genia in Tauris ; Tasso ; the Natural 
Daughter t Clavijo ; Stella ; Count 
Egmont, fyc. He also translated two 
of the tragedies of Voltaire, Mahomet 
and Tailored. His epic poem, Hermann 
and Dorothea , has been translated into 
French by M. Bitaubf*, and more suc- 
cessfully by Baron Humboldt, the elder 
brother of the illustrious traveller of 


that name. M. Boulard has also given 
an interlinear translation. The ro- 
mance of Werler has been translated 
into all the languages of Europe. An- 
other romance, Wilhelm Meisters 
Lehrjahrc , the years of apprenticeship 
of William Meister, has been imitated 
rather than translated, in French, by 
M. Sevelinges, under the title of Alfred, 
who has also translated with less suc- 
cess the Elective Ajffiimies , one of the 
last of Goethe’s romances. Goethe 
published at Tubingen, in 1813, the 
first' part of Memoirs of his Life , con- 
taining an account oi‘ his travels in 
Italy, and which has created a great 
desire for the continuation. The Com- 
plete Works of Goethe were published 
in numbers at Tubingen, from the year 
1806 to 1810. He is an honorary 
member of the principal academies in 
Europe, and is a corresponding mem- 
ber of the French National Institute. 
For some years past he has relinquish- 
ed the direction of the theatre at Wei- 
mar, and discontinued the large parties 
that used to be held at his house, 
where travellers from every part of 
Europe were accustomed to resort, cu- 
rious to behold this celebrated man. 
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Flutarthi Alcibiades, trxtum e 
Cod . Paris. Recognovit , perpetua 
annotatigne instruxit , dissertationem 
de fontibus hujus vita preemisit 
Christ. By M. Baehr. 

This*# a new edition of Plutarch’s 
Life of Alcibiades, corrected from 
manuscript# iu Paris, with notes, and 
a dissertation on the sourees whence 
, Plutarch drew the materials of his 
; by M. Baehr, professor at the 
V: university of Heidlcberg. The author 
kuowfc in the literary world for 
> 4 ivprai excellent philological treatises, 
such as his ingenious dissertation on 
Minerva Primigeneia , and on the 
if ApollO Patricius. But it is to the 
study of Plutarch that this young 
author has' particularly dedicated his 
studies; he has given in the Mole- . 
, icmafa of M. Creutzer observations 
on AitaxerxVs,. in which it may be 
^perceived, tbat.be has comprised all 
h remained to be done towards the 

,a|nci)datlpn of the text, and for the 
Comprehension of ancient biography. 

, ' i ; ■ 


He has now completed his labours on 
Alcibiadps, and iii a very short time 
he will finish his Pyrrhus. M. Baehr 
has closely adhered to the edition of 
Schoeffer, as his standard/ which is 
most known all over Germany. He 
has with scrupulous assiduity collated 
ail the manuscripts iu the Royal Li- 
brary of Paris, which is minutely de- 
scribed iu the preface. This preface 
is followed by a critical dissertation 
on the sources whence Plutarch drew 
the materials which composed his life 
of Alcibiades. M. Baehr confutes 
those commentators, who endeavour to 
shake the credit which the Greek his- 
torian merits. He maintains that Plu- 
tarch has invariably followed the 
surest guides, such as Thucydides, 
Xenophon, Ephonis/Theopumpus. He 
asserts that where * the authorities, 
whence Plutarch, drew bis information, 
were of doubtful tendency, they were 
not received till after a mature delt- 
beration ; and these; ane not empty as- 
sertions. At pages Hid and £22, an 
example of M. Baehr’* manner a$ rea- 
soning may be seen ; there we may be 
convinced that, Plutarch often followed 
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bis originals bo closely, that he appears 
Id many places to have .transcribed 
their very words, according* to M. 
Schneider (ut cucscripsUsj adeo verba 
videafur). In the notes M. Baehr has 
followed his author step by step, and, 
on any particular event, we are di- 
rected to some passage in the more 
ancient authors, which supports him. 

Plutarch took a great d**al from 
Xenophon, Thucydides, Theopompus, 
and Duris of Samos, who claimed au 
alliance with the family of Aicibiades. 
M* Baehr shows by a passage in the 
life of Pericles, that Plutarch did not 
undertake the life of that extraordi- 
nary mau inconsiderately. Our author 
afterwards speaks of Satyrus, from 
whom Plutarch borrowed his ‘23d 
chapter, * without any acknowledge- 
ment, hut Athenocus treating on the 
same subject, supplies that deficiency, 
by ascribing it to Satyrus. ML Baehr 
afterwards passes to Antisthenes, who 
wrote a treatise on Aicibiades, which 
has not only served Plutarch, but all 
those who have commented on Alci. 
biades from Plato to Prod us, and 
Olympiodorus. Theophrastus hits also 
contributed to assist hirn, and Philo, 
chores has furnished him with the ma- 
terials of his twenty-sixth chapter 
on Hermes. Among the orators, De- 
mosthenes, Antiphon, and Andocides 
have been consulted. Even the comic 
poets such as Aristophanes, Eupolis, 
Archippus, Plato, and Phrynichus, have 
been quoted. M. Baehr has displayed 
great erudition iti his researches, and 
has drawn the most just conclusions 
from those revered authorities which 
have served as guides to Plutarch, and 
for this reason the historian has not 
been so faithful as he ought to have 
been in the biography of the others. , 
We know that M. tleeren has already 
treated on this subject, and, if M, 
Baehr would extend his labours to the , 
whole of Plutarch with the same ta- 
lent he has exhibited jn • the work , 
before us, philology would be much 
benefited by his labours. 

This young philologist has also pro- 
mised us ail edition of the Fragments 
of Ctesias, cvm notis variorum ancient 
and modern, he will endeavour to vin- 
dicate Ctesias from the frivolous ob- 
jections of the learned Lurcher, We 
cannot dismiss this work without cas- 
ing the attention of our readers to 
ah interesting digression. — Cupid, ne<* 
presented on the shield of Aicibiades, 
bolding a thunder-bolt in his hand. 
JMT. Baehr reconciles this passage with 

similar one from Atheuseus, and with 
VtiMac epigrams from the Anthology of 


Jacobs ; he also supports it by a pas- 
sage from Pliny, Who mentions a sta- 
tue of Cupid, holding a thunder-bolt 
in his haud : this accords, with those 
mystic ernblcrOs of the young God 
represented as the creator, preserver, 
and destroyer of mankind. M. Baehr 
has proved, that although Jupiter 
claims the thunder-bolt, as the chief 
attribute, yet it was not his exclusive 
privilege. We are sorry that pur 
limits will not permit us to follow the 
author in his philological discussions, 
and in his digression relative to the 
aucieut Plynthus. 


FI is to ire des event mens de la Grece 
depuis des premiers troubles jusqua 

ce jour, <y<- History of the late 

Events in (1 recce, with Notes; to 
which is added an Account of Con- 
stantinople. By M. 0. D, Raffencl, 
an eye-witness of the principal facts. 

1 vol. 8vo. price 9s. 6d. Paris, 1822. 

M. Raffenel has excited' a very 
lively interest in his work, which is 
augmented still more by the present 
circumstances ; the war still continues, 
and we find it almost impossible to fol- 
low these actual events, without asso- 
ciating those which have long pre- 
ceded them, and the principal causes 
which gave rise to them. In this his- 
tory these matters are represented to us 
with fluency, clearness, and precision. 

YVe see, as it were, before our eyes, 
the Dramatis Personce , performing the 
most tragical spectacle, one party agi- 
tated by the passion of religious liberty, 
the other raging with the most bi- 
goted and despotic fanaticism. Here 
we have the representation of man- 
ners and characters entirely unknown 
amongst us. Their language, habits, 
costume, and manners of living, are all 
different. Even their ferocious actions 
have a barbarous but savage grandeur 
about them, at which we are the more 
astonished, as civilization brings all 
nations to uniformity. Thefr wars, 
punishments, laws, and usages, all re- 
semble those of more polished noun- 
tries. This book presents many chaftn* 
iug digressions, when the importance 
of these events was not the object of 
the author. We have only to regret, 
that the author did not Extend his 
account of the principal Characters of 
this war, .such as those of Prince 
Ypsilanti, and of Bobeline, who, to 
avenge the death of herhusband, fitted. 
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out three ships of war, which she armed 
at her own expense, and displayed in 
the woman the valour of a hero. 

Nothing js more valuable in history, 
than ttxact delineations of character 
%nd Correct descriptions. We cpuld 
Havfe wished, al^o, that he had given 
«ta Some of thpir speeches, whether 
delivered at the head of the army, or 
In their political assemblies, because 
speeches paint the thoughts and ac- 
tions of men much better than the most 
animated ^narration. The descriptions 
of the several events would have been 
better in a mote connected view. 

We cannot help recommending* 
this work, as being remarkable for 
a fluent facility of stjle, rarely 
to be met with; for an accurate de- 
scription of manners, and for reflections 
which do great credit to the author. 
The work throughout bears the stamp 
of truth, and is the most complete 
account hitherto published of one of 
the most extraordinary revolutions of 
the present age. 


Melanges He Philosophic , de Mo- 
7 a/e et de Lit eta tv re . — A Moral, Li- 
terary, and Philosophical Miscei. 
I any. By ,T. H. Meister. 2 vols. 
Hvo. pp. 700, Price 10s, Geneva, 
1822. 

The author pf this new work is an 
old labourer in the fields of literature, 
and well known in the learned woTld 
a* the friend of Diderot, Grimm, Suar- 
det, and Neeker. 

He aud M. Garat arc the only two 
literati now surviving, who lived iit 
the intimat# friendship of (lie philo- 
sophers of the eighteenth century. If 
the name of Meister do not fire the 
imagination so much as those of his 
ilhjKtrioOrf contemporaries, the least 
we can Spy of him is, that he stood 
j clear of those rocks on which the most 

r pf his friends were foundered * — 
was always the zealous advocate 
Of that religion, whose principles are 
, supposed to be founded on eternal 
truth, AH his works breathe the very 
spirit of sensibility and mildness, dic- 
tated by the purest and most exalted 
santjflgrints. 

*HJ* discourses on the Immortality 
tff&ie Son/, and Old Age, are well 
Wtt. As an -historian, M. Meister 
? known by the continuance and com- 
follon of Grimm's Correspondence.- 
The work, of, which we ndw speak, is 
dWwmjfcm those hitherto published 
*>jt The philosopher rihd 


man of letters appear by turns aud 
are successively loved and admired. 
The first volume, contains a Treatise 
on Friendship , deplete with original 
views where the interest is sustained 
by the authors oratorical talents in 
every section, presenting, at times, bis 
ideas in the form of letters ; sometimes, 
like Cicero, in the form of dialogue; 
and, lastly, *in the form of sentimental 
aphorisms. 

The second part contains fragments 
on t several subjects of literature and 
morality These pieces will always af- 
ford great pleasure, however otten they 
are read. Some of them previously ap- 
peared iu the public journals, but they 
are well worth} of being collected and 
presei ved Their titles are — On Trans - 
lattons — A Letter to my Friend on 
Ilotnei — On the Hon Ton — On the Art 
of Speech — On Personality — General 
and Particular Causes of the Power- 
ful Influence gained by Philosophy in 
the Eighteenth Century. 

The second volume is also divided into 
two parts.— The fiist part is entitled, 
Biographical Sketches, including pa- 
negyrics on Diderot, Lavater, Neeker, 
and Grimm. At the end of this volume is 
a collection of detached thoughts , on 
Morality, Politics, Metaph>sics, aud 
Literature. — The author’s style is flu- 
ent and pithy, and much more elegant 
than we could expect from a man who 
writes not in his native language. But 
it is uot a new thing to see i he scholars 
of Zurich Docti somonis utn usque lin- 
gua. 

* Histoirc dc Charlemagne , tyc. — 
History of the reign of Charle- 
magne, proceeded by ail introduc- 
tion or description of the rejgn of 
P£pin ; for the use of young peo- 
ple. By M. ie Comte dc S6gur. 12mo. 

Price 4s, Paris 1822. 

• » 

A work of this sort, already recom- 
mended by tbe name of the author, 
will be well appreciated by an ex* 
tract. At tbe end of the introduction 
he says, 

* “ Many political crimes, of whiteh 

Charles Martel was never guilty of, 
tarnished tbe glory of P6pio. He is 
justly accused of being tbe cause of 
4 tbe death of his cousin Theobald, Ms 
brother’s Carloman and Griffon, of that 1 
of his nephews, and afsO'of the mis* , 
fortunes of the Duke of Gascony, ‘van- 
quished apd made prisoner, and the 
degradation of His king; but as he 
increased tbe fortune and the power* 
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of the clergy, he was absolved and 
blessed, whilst Charles Martel,' the li- 
berator of France and free from 
crimes, was condemned to eternal fires 
by the clergy, whom he had forced to 
bear a pari in the expenses of a war 
against the Musselmans, for the deli- 
verance of his country and the church. 
Posterity has been more just, it has 
immortalised this hero ; but, although 
acknowledging the talents of P6pin, a 
modem Philip who laid the foundation 
of the glory of a modern Alexander, 
it has engraved on his tomb only this 
simple inscription ; u Vi pit Pepin 
pere de Charlemagne'' — - Our author 
has written for youth, but the history 
of Charlemagne is full of examples and 
precepts useful to every age. 

<4 Oue day the emperor, seeing the 
noblemen of his court decorated with 
their silks, fine furs, and brilliant 
plumes, while he was only dressed 
according to his usual custom, in a 
simple doublet of otters skin, a wool- 
len tunic, and a blue cloth cloak, 
amused himself with taking them out 
hunting. There, they were soon torn 
by thorns, frozen by wind and snow, 
drenched with rain, and then returned 
to the palace in a state of disorder 
which their ruined magnificence ren- 
dered still more ridiculous. Charles 


quickly drying himself by a large fire, 
said, laughing, to the great delight of 
the iftultitudo, to hts wet aud disfigured 
courtiers, * Foolish young men, you 
see the difference between your luxury 
and my* simplicity ; my clothing covers 
me and defends me, costs little, is not 
hurt by the injuries of time, and is 
quickly and easily replaced*, you ex- 
pend treasures foryour’s, <and yet the 
least accident destroys it.”* M.Segar 
thus completes his history : — M It le 
very certain, that his reign, for ever 
celebrated, formed a new era in modern 
Europe. The Church owes her inde- 
pendence to him, the western Empire its 
birth, sciences and arts their revival, 
many its civilization, and France her 
repose and grandeur,' , His memory 
was so long cherished, that, several 
ages after the destruction of his dy- 
nasty, the marriage of one of our 
kings with a princess, supposed to 
be one of his descendants, excited uni- 
versal joy in France. But amongst 
all the praises loaded on this monarch, 
the most honourable, perhaps, was that 
of a contemporary author, the historian 
of Louis le Debonnaire ; this eulo- 
gium, which was repeated by tit# 
whole empire; . excepting only the 
Saxons, contains merely these words : 
L'homme juste est iworf.’* 
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AMERICA. 

Professor Gibson, of the University 
of Pensylvania, has lately invented an 
instrument for cutting the lentil which 
forms in the crystalline humour in cases 
of cataract. The instruments used by 
Saunders, by Sir William Adams, and 
by other oculists are neither strong 
nor* sharp enough to separate the 
lentils when they are very indurated, 
and instances of which frequently 
occur. Professor Gibson has contrived 
a pair of scissars so delicate and yet so 
sharp as to divide the thickest lentils 
without wounding any part of the eye. 
The scissars are constructed upon the 
principles of those of Hr. Wollaston, 
and have two sharp blades. Hr. Gib- 
amt has made several experiments 
which have folly established the su- 
periority of his invention. 

About a quarter of a mile from the 
village of Milan, on tlie banks of the 


Huron, there is a spring of inflamma- 
ble water, on approaching which with 
a lighted candle the water ignites and 
throws out a very clear and brilliant 
flame. The inhabitants of the neigh- 
bouring towns have the design of using 
this water to light their houses, 

AFRICA. 

The following are extracts from the 
6th and 7th letters of Messrs. Cailliaud 
to M.Jornard, Member of the National 
Institute of France, upon the agtL 
. quities of Nubia. “ I have just returned 
from the desert, whore I ftiave found 
two spots abounding in antiquuie|^. 

. M. Lin ant, a Frenchman, not having 
left Sennar, saw them a few days 
before. Near the village of Wetbeyfc 
Naga there are the ruins of two small 
temples in the desert. Eight leagues -to 
the S. E. are the remains pi seven 
small temples. The mins and tiff* 
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tWltey through which you approach 
them bear the name of Naga, and I 
, have no doubt they arc the remains of 
Hie ancient c^ty of Naka. Three of 
these temples are in pretty good pre- 
servation. One of them consists of 
but one apartment and is interesting 
for its ornaments; the figures have a 
costume different from that of Egypt, 
and with rdbes resembling those of the 
figures in the pyramids, of which I have 
spoken to you. The second temple 
is larger with an avenue of sphinxes. 
The third is an isolated portico, very 
carious, and of a less ancient con- 
struction : the architecture is a mixture 
of Grecian and Egyptian, having 
several Corinthian Capitals, &c. ; the 
other temples are in a complete state 
of ruin. 

In a large valley of the desert, a six 
hours journey from the Mile and an 
eight hours journey to the S. E. of 
Chendy, are ruins much more con- 
siderable, which, I conceive, must be 
the remains of the place of study (or 
College) of Meroe : they consist of 
eight small temples in a line with 
galleries and terraces. It is an 
immense structure, composed of a 
crowd of chambers, temples, passages, 
and galleries, surrounded by double 
enclosures. .lean only now give you 
a slight idea of these ruins. The 
temple in the centre communicates 
with the others by three galleries or 
terraces, of more than sixty metre s 
(196 feet) long. Each temple has its 
particular compartments, and its eleva- 
tions are in a strait lind. There are in 
all eight temples, thirty-nine chambers 
or apartments, twenty -six passages, 
twelve 1 stair- cases, See. -These ruins 
cover a space the circumference of 
which I* , wore than eight hundred 
metres (about 2,500 feet). 

Bet In this immensity of ruins every 
' thing is of the smallest proportions, the 
buildings as well as the materials. 
The stones are in rows of twenty- 
ctnti- metres high, and frequently 
v'aqiiared. The largest temple is only 
metres long. Upon the columns 
Egyptian figures, whilst some Of 
the columns of the Bame portico are 
dftted in the Grecian style. On the 
base of oue of them I thought 1 per- 
ceived the remains of a zodiac: there 
were Gemcni and Sagittarius, and I 
look a correct drawing of them . Time 
v4hd the elements, which have anni- 
hilated the ancient Saba and so many 
wilier monuments, appear to have been 

P k *““Wy|C to preserve ta the observatory 
"destroying any of 
It would bo practicable 
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completely to restore the design. At 
present there is no water in this spot, 
and 1 alwaya found it necessary to 
provide myself with water from the 
Nile. 

At a few hundred paces from these 
ruins arc the remain# of two other 
small monuments, and the evident 
traces of a large piece of water sui- 
rouuded by great banks to preserve it 
from the sands. We did not find here 
any site of a city, or heaps of rubbish, 
or auy tomb. If the ancient Meroe 
had been in this spot, l am of opinion 
that they would not have elevated the 
Pyramids, at the distance of a two 
days journey. I am inclined to think 
that the college of Mcroe stood on this 
spot. The form and the building, as 
well as everything else, indicate the 
fact ; but the city was near the tombs, 
where are the forty-five pyramids, the 
latitude of which corresponds with the 
ancient latitude of Meroe, whilst the 
latitude of these ruins is very different. 

We are astonished in all these ruins 
to find so few hieroglyphics, there arc 
only six columns forming the portico 
of the middle temple which have any 
hieroglyphics ; all the walls are bare 
of sculpture. 

When 1 visited this spot, the Choucry 
and Byehuryeh Arubs had revolted 
against Ismael Pacha ; they every day 
plundered the inhabitants of the shores 
of the Mile. M. Linant was pursued 
by these Arabs, but we haddhe good 
fortune to escape them. These cir- 
cumstances induced me to renounce 
my project of going to Goz, Redgeb 
on the At bara, as well as to the deserts 
on the borders of the Red Sea, where 
all the Bycharyeh Arabs were in 
revolt. ' 

I finished my labours at Barkal. — 
Being at the upper extremity of the 
province of Sokkot, I went to Selim*, 
which is an Oasis in the desert. 1 ex- 
pected to disedver antiquities there, 
but I found only a Christian habitation 
consisting of eight small rooms, and 
with about two hundred date trees. 
Selima is now inhabited, and forms one 
of the stations of the great caravan of 
Darfour. 

. During this long and laborious 
journey, I have been so fortunate as 
to enjoy a continued state of good 
health, i lost seven camels. 1 was 
obliged to pay, for forage at .the rate 
of one franc per lb* and for other things 
in proportion. Wfee$ it was impossible, 
at any price, to purchase camels, ’'the 
Prince made me a present of one-” 

To this communication MU Jbroard 
adds the following observations In 
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the correspondence of M. Cat! Rand, 
doubts have been expressed as to the 
place called Wetbeyt Naga, situated 
at three quarters of a $ay*s journey 
from Chendy, and having fifteen small 
pyramids. On entering the desert, 
eight leagues S. E. of this point, we 
find sevetal small temples, one of which 
has sphinxes before it, and another is 
enclosed by Corinthian columns. With 
respect to the site of Wetbeyt Naga 
iu relation to Chendy and Assour, and 
to the more considerable rums found 
by travellers to the S E. of Chendy, 
six leagues from the river, it appears 
that these ruins (the supposed habita- 
tions of the priests of Moroe) are 
about twelve leagues S. and by E. 
of Assour. This distance from the 
College of Meroe to the city may 
perhaps appear rather considerable, 
and it is also sut prising that a place of 
this description should be so far from 
the Nile. On the other hand it is 
rational to conclude, that the latitude 
of Meroe given by the ancients must 
be that of the observatory atid of the. 
spot where the priests were established. 
But there ought to be twenty-five 
minutes difference of latitude between 
the ruins of Assour and those situated 
eight leagues S. S. E. of Chendy.— 
From these data, 1 am induced to 
infer that it is rearcely probable that 
the college or observatory of Meroe 
was situated in this spot. But before 
deciding, we must wait for more pre- 
cise details than those contained in a 
letter written in haste. 

A very interesting result of the 
travels of M. Catlliaud is the proof, that 
many of the antiquities of Nubia 
are of more recent state than the 
monuments of Thebes. I have always 
been of opinion that if Ethiopia was 
the cradle of the arts, their devclope- 
ment was in Egypt, and this opinion 
is continually strengthened by the 
modern discoveries. It was at Thebes 
and at Memphis that the arts rose to 
that elevation in which we now witness 
them in the antiquities of these coun- 
tries. From thence they re-ascended 
the Nile, down which they had fo*- 
merly travelled, but with improvements 
appropriate to the climate aqd sun of 
the Tbebai demand which are entirely 
different from those of Ethiopia.— 
When the Greeks became masters of 
.Egypt, they miugled the Grecian style 
With the* Egyptian, and, in turn, carried 
their arms and their architecture into 
Bthiepia. The vastness ol the materials, 
which appears to me to be the proof of 
the high antiquity of the Egyptians, is 
t character wanting in the greater 


number of Nubiap antiquities: this is 
another indication of a more recent 
epoch. Upon any other hypothesis, 
we small nev£r elucidate the religion , 
and arts of Egypt by the climate, and 
productions of the countries situated 
between the tropies. 

The new researches of M. Cailliaud 
prove him a traveller of (indefatigable 
zeal. After having travelled mere 
than one thousand leagues through 
countries entirely unknown or known 
but imperfectly, he will return loaded 
with the spoils of science sufficient for 
his own fame, if not to console ns that 
he has not been able to reach the 
source of the Nile. Before a year is 
expired he will be on his return to 
France, bearing with him a description 
of eveiy (Ms is known to us, aud of the 
entire course of the Nile up to the 10o 
of latitude $ aud with a port-folio rich in 
observations upon ancient monuments, 
geography, and natural history, 

ASIA. 

If we can believe the JHario Ro - 
mano, the Queen of Thibet, in order to 
convert her subjects to Christianity, 
has made a requisition of the Pope for 
eighty missionaries from the college, 
Propaganda Jide> at Rome. Five Ca- 
pucins have already set out for Thibet. 
An Italian of Brescia has become the 
Prime Minister of the Queen ; and it 
is to him that we are indebted for her 
Majesty’s conversion. 

SYRIA. 

A French Monk, of Mount Lebanon, 
has conceived the design of writing 
a periodical paper, to contain every 
thing new in literature and politics, 
which can be interesting to that part 
of Syria. It is, perhaps, the fi»>t 
Gazette ever circulated to the interior 
of the Ottomau empire. It is rendered 
into French, and has been published 
for several years, in numbers of one 
page each month, and under the title 
of “ the Hermit of Mount Lebanon.” 

RUSSIA. 

M. de Langsdorf has left Russia for 
the Brazils, under the authority of the 
Emperor, who has appointed him t>i* 
rector of a scientific journey through- 
out South America.— M. de Langsdorf 
has, for a long time, devoted bsmsdlf 
to scientific researches in the Brazils, 
where he has resided and has acquired 
large estates . H e purposes to establish 
a colony a few leagues fitom Rio de 
Janeiro, and to cultivate coffee With 
the negroes ; but his preseut voyage is 
totally unconnected with this project, 




—He i» accompanied by M. Maurice 
Rugendas, a painter of Augsbourg and 
son of the celebrated artist of that 
name, by M^nefrier, a French naturalist 
aitd an old scholar of the poly technical 
school of Haris, and by the Baron de 
Draia, a mathematician, entrusted with 
the geographical and astronomical la- 
bours, and, finally,, by M. Riedel, a 
botanist. 

The Bible -Society of Moscow, on the 
10th of March (26th February, old 
style) 1822, held its Ninth Anniversary 
Meeting’.— The Meeting was opened, 
by a speech from Archbishop Philaret, 
proving the utility of Bible Societies 
in Russia.— The Society consists of 
284 members, and 712 subscribers.— 
It appears, by the report of the Society, 
read at this Meeting by the Secretary, 
Gortchakof, that the Bible Society of 
the Russian Empire consists of fifty- 
four divisions, established in almost 
every province, add of 366 Auxiliary 
Societies. The Society of Moscow, in 
the course #of the last two years, has 
published and distributed 106,000 co- 
pies of the Scriptures, in thirty-two 
languages, and, since its establishment* 
in 181 3, it has printed more than 560,000 
copies. 

Within these few years, a district 
School has bteen established in the city 
of Novel Oskoie. M. Raievsky, Mar- 
shal of the Nobility, with’ a view of 
enabling all the inhabitants to peruse 
Russian books at a very moderate price, 
lias, at the expense of 1500 fruncs, added 
to this School a library, consisting of 
the best Russian books and journals. 
It is by these means, thpt intellectual 
light will penetrate the most ancient 
and obscure cities of the Ukraine. 

Two eminent artists have lately 


CEItMANT. 

A great number of the Jesuits, ex- 
pelled from Russia, h&Ve been per- 
mitted to esta^Uh themselves in Gal- 
lieia, and been appointed to the 
direction of theGyronasticum of Tac- 
nopol. An Imperial Decree relieves 
them from all the fines and taxes im- 
posed by the laws of Mortmain, on con- 
dition of their giving a declaration 
of all their property or acquisitions. 
—On the arrjvul of the Jesuits from 
Russia, a provincial of their order at 
Vienna directed their final destination, 
retaining some in the Austrian pro- 
vinces, and ordering others into Italy. 
These were treated with kindness in 
their passage through Hungary. The 
Jesuits have succeeded in obtaining 
at Vienna an establishment for novices, 
but it is doubtful, whether the order 
will be allowed to establish themselves 
entirely in the Austrian dominions. 

SWITZERLAND. 

The Orphan Establishment iu the 
Canton Of Geneva. At the end of 1804, 
.several ladies, impressed with the mi- 
serable fate and numerous dangers of 
female orphans of the lower classes of 
society, formed a society into which 
children of this description were ad- 
mitted, for the objects of receiving 
moral and religious instruction, and of 
acquiring habits of industry. Nume- 
rous difficulties were overcome, and in 
1800, six children were received into 
the .establishment. This number has 
been increased in proportion to the 
improved means of the society; se- 
venty have been admitted, and of which 
thirty. seven are now on the establish- 
ment, thirty-two are in Geneva, and 
five arc put out to lodge in the country. 


received liberal rewards from the 
Einperor. ‘The first, Boris Ortoviski, 
a sculptor, pupil of Catnpioni Unci of 
Trescornl, baa produced several mar- 
ble busts, Wrought with the hand of 
a master.— This artist was affranchised 
front the most odious slavery, by M. 
^t&aHkbf; he is now attached to the 
l j|e*d Arts, and has been sent to 
f in bis profession, under 
tho : peTebrat ed - Torvaldsen .—The se-* 
ebihd is John SUan, engraver and archi- 
tect ; he has presented to the Emperor 
the model of a temple, the nnyestic 
architecture of which, evinces great 
knowledge as well as taste, combining 
, a fine mixture of Corinthian and Gothic 
#Rli ‘the modern orders.— $lan was 
;jjfei«ichised ' by General Ismailof. — 
require encouragement and re- 
' . liberty, which elevates 

.imnbfes them. 


The age of admission is restricted from 
five to ten, in order that none may be 
received whose morals have been' con- 
taminated, and who are not susceptible 
of receiving a complete . education. 
They have a uniform dress, and are 
,, taught every thing necessary to a good 
, laundress and house-maid. ' They are 
also taught reading, writing, the ele- 
ments of arithmetic and of sacred md- 
v Vic. They have morning and evdtahtg 
prayers* but the religious instructions 
arO judiciously adapted to touch the 
heart rather than to toad the memory. 
The punishments are reproofs, or the 
Ipss of good marks; the rewards are 
prizes of three, four, or sixpence, dis- 
tributed every fortnight. At the end 
of the year, in^thh presence 
subscribers, the pupifs receive other 
prizes, accompanied by public com- 
mendations, vrhlH public reproofr are 
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given to those who have incurred 
blame. On leaving the Asylum each 
girl receives a present^, 4 of nine louia. 
The Establishment iif^gaverned by a 
committee of ladies, each by turns su- 
perintending for the space of a fort- 
night. Those orphans, who have left 
the Establishment, arc yet allowed to 
resort to it for advice, pr for succour 
in case of illness or misfortune. The 
average of expenses, after deducting 
the earnings of the child* on, has been 
twenty sous per diem for each child. 
The EstaMi .-diluent has recently receiv- 
ed the sanction of Government, and 
will, no doubt, be greatly increased. 

ITALY. 

Th*»re has lately been discovered in 
the library of the tamily of Kicci, heirs 
of the property and MSS. of Machia- 
velli, a speech which he pronounced 
before his Government, and which hi 
therto has not been published. In this 
speech he examines the particular state 
of the republic and its general rela- 
tions with the other states of Italy. 
This speech has been inserted in the 
Anthology of Florence , No. ID, and’ it 
merits attention as an historical docu- 
ment, and as a farther proof of the 
genius of Machiavelli, which does not 
yet appear to be fully appreciated. 

0 REECE. 

From the invasion of the Morca by 
the Turks, the Greeks have displayed 
a heroism woithy of their ancestors. 
Thousands of young warriors and of 
old m,ea chaunt a patriotic song com- 
posed by a Greek professor^ and set to 
music by a German. This song is said 
to have contributed to rouse the cou- 
rage of the Greeks, who divtioyed the 
army of Chourschid Pacha. The tol- 
lowing strophe is remarkable : — ■“ Oar’s 
is not n war of ambitious conquerors, 
or of, the enemies of humanity — it is 
•sacred. Nature and religion impose 
upon us a duty to drive away our ty- 
rants, and to have a country.” 

- i •< - SPAIN. 

The new Penal Code of Spain, pre- 
pared by the Committee of the Cortes, 
and approved by Ferdinand VII. was 
solemnly published at Madrid, on the 
26th of September last — but it is not 
to be acted upon until the 1st of Jau. 

1823, in order to give the magistrates 
and the public time to study its enact- 
ments. 

PORTUGAL. 

2Cbe Cortes, desirous of giving the 
l?or$8<gies£ civil and political institu- 
tions worthy of a free people, have 
offered adarge reward to the person, 
ItyCthe 1st of December, 1824; 
elhm present them with the best digest 
% ur *;M fab Vof, S3. 
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of a Civil Code. Five umpires, named 
by the Cortes, will decide the question, 
and their decision will be dually sub- 
mitted, to the Cortes. The successful 
candidate will receive 30,000 crusadocs 
of gold, payable in twenty years, and 
600,000 reas will be aunu^lly set apart 
for the purpose. A medal valued at 
00,000 rcas will be* given in addition, 
and the unsuccessful candidates will be 
rewarded in proportion to their merit. 

FRANCE. 

The Institution for the Deaf and 
Dumb at Bourdeaux contains forty 
boys and thirty girls; at the meeting 
of the 28th of August was read the first 
part of the icport of the proceedings 
at iho school during 1822, and which 
relates to the rudiments and to the 
developcnu nt of the method of instruc- 
tion and management. The pupils of 
botli sexes were questioned relative to 
this first part. In the meeting of the 
29th the pupils answered questions put 
to them relative to the completion and 
application of the method, and which 
was the subject of the second part of 
the report. The clearness of ideas and 
the precision of the answers were strik- 
ing. The boys obtained prizes for in- 
telligence, good behaviour, the ele- 
ments of arithmetic, emglation, grsinri- 
mar, philosophy, ethics, religion, geo- 
graphy, the use of the globes, cranio- 
logy, history, mythology, mathematics, 
and for their labour as shoemakers, 
tailors, turners, arid joiners. The deaf 
and jurnb girls received prizes for in- 
telligence, labour, memory, needle- 
work, induing, embroidery, &c. 

Monsieur I.e ttoi, of Paris, has in- 
vented a simple method of teaching 
writing. A sheet of thin transparent 
horn of the size of letter paper, is to 
be laid over the copy, and the child, 
with a pen and ink is to trace on the 
hprn the outlines of the copy under- 
neath. The horn can be , washed 
with water, and thus a great saving 
of paper is effected. This method 
supersedes the former plan of the 
master’s making the letters Open ,tbe 
paper, dr of making the pupil write 
upon oiled tracing paper, or of foliow- 
Ing the outlines of letters unde? a pane 
of glass, or of confining thetfandby 
particular contrivances. The Minister 
of the interior has rewarded M.JUeRoi ; 
and the Society for encour*%&tg ele- 
mentary instruction, as well as the Aca- 
demy of Writing, have beatoWed their 
approbation upon this invention, ymicb 
enables mothers to teach their children 
in the absence of a master, q&»vei»jjp 
supersede the necessity of hiring 
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ENGLISH. 


Memoirs of Benvenuto Cellini, a 
Florentine Artist ; written by him- 
self. Containing- a variety of in- 
formation respe<5$ng- the Arts, and 
the History of the Sixteenth Cen- 
tury. A new Edition;* corrected 
and enlarged from the last Milan ’ 
Edition* With the Notes and Ob- 
servations of G, P. Carpani. Now 
first translated *by Thomas Roscoe, 
Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. 1822. 

Benvenuto Celling was one of the 
most singular, and we may add, comi- 
cal character^ ,, of the sixteenth, or 
perhaps, of any other century. He 
was bold) impetuous,- conceited, credu- 
Jous, superstitious Jy virtuous, and wick- 
edly moral, endowed with a genius fer- 
tile iu expedients, and capable Sf ac- 
complishing the greatest designs, and 
a spirit Supported by physical energies, 
that enabled Mm to surmount difficul- 
ties whilcLlf prompted him to encounter 
dangerp.JKfei which a less turbulent 
but a more refitted and comprehensive 
genius would shrink with terror. Born 
at Florence,!*! the year 1500, where 
he acqfci&d a knowledge of the gold- 
smith atodjewellery business, he repair- 
ed to Rowe to make hftihself master of 
“Here be met with extraordinary 
dhecsem f»nd rivalled the first artists in 
pHh. Whilst in the service of Pope 
Offl&ent HI!, in the double capacity of 
g4iinki!^i and musician, for he played 
lO iygjfe masterly manner on the flute, 
4b^gPflwsion which his father intend- 
JBK to follow, .he was employed by 
■Rf Francesco de BobadUla, Bishop of 
^Uaimnioa, then at Rome, in making a 
vtOfigO' silver vase for bolding water, 
; y^h -he executed in a very bnmitable 
The Bishop, though pleased 
®w[irne', performance, was by no means 
tlle i€n ffth of time which 
|HpPpel*ysd it. Ho concealed his 


displeasure, however, till he first got 
the plate into his possession, as if aware 
of Cellini's character, and then giving 
vent to his passion, swore that he Would 
be as slow in paying as Cellini was te- 
dious in executing the work. Cellini 
was mortified, but he had no resource: 
he cursed the Spaniard iu his heart, 
and all who were friends to the coun- 
try from which he came. The bishop 
was iu the constant habit of exhibiting 
the vase to all his friends and visitors, 
but, happily for Cellini, it met with an 
accident one day which brought it once 
more into his possession. The accident 
happened through the awkwardness of 
a gentleman who was handling it in 
the bishop's absence. Alarmed at his 
mischance, he sent it immediately to 
Cellini to have it repaired with the 
greatest dispatch, otfering him his own 
price. The task was hardly executed, 
when the person who left it came in 
the most violent hurry, saying, u My 
Lord Bishop had called for it to shew 
it to other gentlemen. — Quick, quick, 
bring the plate in all haste." w Being 
determined," says Cellini, w to take 
my own .time, and not to let him have 
it, 1 said 1 did not choose to make such 
dispatch. The man then flew into a 
passion, and clapping bis hand to Ms 
sword, seemed ready to break into my 
* shop by main force ; but thi*l prevent- 
ed by dint of arms, and meflAcing ''ex- 
pressions*, I will not Jet yott have It, 
said I, Go tell your master, It shall 
not be taken out of my shop till l aM 
paid for my trouble. Seeing he oould 
not obtain it by bullying, he began to 
beg and to pray in the most suppliant 
manner, saying, that if I woald put it 
into his hands, he would taka bare to 
see me satisfied. - These. worifci did not 
in the least shake my retfalutloh £ and 
as I persisted in tbs same answer, die 
at last despaired of succesa, at^swdhtv 
iug that he would rdtubh 
of Spaniards and dbt me ter Ipieces, 
thought proper to depart. I*|.| 
time I, who had given soma 'lb. 
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Spanish assassinations, resolved that I 
would defend myself courageously; 
and having put in order^ au excellent 
fowling-piece, I said Ugroy own mind, 
he that takes both my property and my 
labour, may as well deprive me of 
life. 

“ Whilst 1 thus argued with myself, a 
crowd of Spaniards made their appear- 
ance, with the above-mentioned domes- 
tic at their head, who, with great ar- 
rogance, bid them break open the shop. 
At these words I shewed them the 
muzzle of my loaded fusil, and cried 
out with a loud voice, miscreants ! 
traitors! cut-thioats! are the houses 
and shops of citizens of Home to be 
assaulted in this manner? If any thief 
among you should offer to approach 
ibis door, I will shoot him dead. Then 
taking aim at the domestic, and mak- 
ing a shew as if I was going to fire at 
him, l cried out, as for you, you rascal, 
that set them on, you are the very first 
I shall make an example of. Upou 
hearing this, he clapped spurs to a 
jennet upon which he was mounted, 
and fled at full speed. The disturb- 
ance had now brought all the neigh- 
bours out of their houses, when Some 
Roman gentlemen passing by said, kill 
the dogs, and we will stand by you. 
These words had such effect 011 the 
Spaniards, that they left me in a terri- 
ble panic, and told liis lordship all that 
had happened. The bishop, a proud, 
haughty man, reprimanded and scolded 
his servants very severely, both be- 
cause they had committed such an act 
of violence, and because they had not 
gone through with it. 1 ’ 

, Cellini, however, on the assurance 
of some Roman gentlemen that he 
should be paid for his trouble, was in- 
duced to take the vase to the bishop’s. 
u I repaired,” says he, w armed with 
my dagger and coat of mail, to the 
house pf the bishop, who had caused 
all hts servants to be drawn up in a 
line. There I made my appearance, 
Paulino, (his apprentice) following me 
close with the piece of plate. To make 
my wqy thrpugh the line of domestics 
was like passing through the zodiac. 
One of them looked like a lion, another 
like a sctffpiou, and a third like a crab, 
till at last we caroc into the presence 
of this revprend prelate, who uttered 
the most priest- like* Spaniard-like words 
that ever 1 heard. All this time 1 ne- 
ver once looked at 4iiro, or much as 
answpjsed a single word, at which his 
lordship oepmed to discover more, re- 
sentment than ever, and having order- 
ed. t arid paper, desired me to # 

write him a receipt.. 1 then looked 


him full In the face, and told him that 
1 would readily do so after 1 hud got 
my mtfhey. The haughty bishop was 
then more exasperated than ever; but, 
In fine, after a great deal of scolding 
and hectoring, l got my money ; and, 
after having written an acquittance, 

1 left the place iu high spirits.” 

This incident will enable the reader 
to form some opinion of Cellini’s con* 
stitutional temperament and indepen- 
dency of character ; for who but a Cel- 
lini in those times would dare to cope 
with a bishop, and that in Rome too ? 
The work, throughout, is replete with 
incident, character, humour, and inte- 
rest ; and the simplicity of the manner, 
in which he sometimes lets you into his 
character, possesses a degree of nairetS 
which, we must confess, seldom cha- 
racterizes the works of our own wri- 
ters. VVhat Cellini gains, however, in 
naivete , he loses in dignity of style. 
Indeed his work will not suffer to be 
tried by the laws of criticism. You 
perceive in a moment he is an artist, 
but no writer. To writing, however, 
he makes no pretensions, nor is it pos- 
sible to discover in these two thick oc- 
tavo volumes a single expression, from 
which it can appear, either directly 
or indirectly, that Cellini thought any 
thing of himself as a writer. His style 
is that of conversation, and he seems 
to forget that the reader has any right 
to examine whether it be good or bad. 
He had, however, a most extravagant 
opinion of his genius and powers as an 
artist. Indeed he seems to think that 
he caunot praise himself too highly. 

Cellini’s merit was unquestionably 
great, but, perhaps, it may be said, 
that bis pride was still greater, a cir- 
' oumstance which prevented ftim from 
doing justice to the. merits of other 
. artists. His moral principles were good, 
but his actions were not always in ac- 
cord with them. Before we condemn him 
too hastily, however, we must look to 
the age in which he lived. At every 
turn, he gives us a transient but dis- 
tinct view of the characters connected 
with the history of bis life. He relate* 
his intimacy with Michael Angelo, 
TijMan, and all the celebrated Italian 
sculptors of the age ; his connexions 
with Francis l.,ihe Em per or, Charles V. 
Popes Clement VII. aud Patti III. the 
„ Dukes Alessandro and Cosmo, of Flo- 
rence, and with many of the princes, 
statesmen, distinguished commanders, 
aud dignified ecclesiastics ^ that tur- 
bulent ager-au age which called $*th 
ail the energies of Europe, add 4?tM*»* 
pel led even Cellini himself toquit hi* 
peaceable profession, and to exefcttttf^ 
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tbechissel for the sw®rd. Cellini, in- 
deed, was capable of acquiriug fame 
either, and whenever bis enemies 
attempted to throw obstacles in his 
or to depreciate his merits, he 
, made thorn fool the edge of hie sword, 
Sis, dagger, or his spear. To plunge 
a dagger into the bosom of the man, 
who injured him, was as praiseworthy 
an action fa the mind of Cellini, as to 
say a patetmn\ ave> or Jo go on a pil- 
grimage $ and it would be difficult to 
ascertain which he performed with 
tnosj zeal and enthusiasm. No man, 
however, possessed more humanity and 
generosity, nor has he, in any instance, 
turned his rage, except against some 
Wretch, who attempted to injure his 
professional reputation. 

The adventures, which Cellini met 
with in Rome, are too numerous to be 
related within the narrow limits to 
which our space confines Us. Having 
distinguished himself as the first jew- 
eller and goldsmith m that capital, he 
applied himself to seal engraving, and 
damaskeening® of steel and silver on 
Turkish dagger®, in which art he made 
considerable improvement s," 

About this period of his life, the 
Duke of Bourbon laid siege to Rome, 
and Cellini, by a well-directed shot, 
killed him as he was scaliug the, walls. 
Rome, however, being taken and plun- 
dered, Cellini was obliged to retire to 
the Castle of Angelo, where the Pope 
had taken shelter, Hdre Cellini acted as 
bombardier, gunner, engineer, &c., aud 
sigualised feirasmff in a most extraor- 
dinary manner. He wounded thePrinee 
of Orange by u cannon-ball, and though * 
the Castle was obliged to surrender, 
Cellini received, the Pope’s acknow- 
ledgment^ of bis high and important 
services. 

. To recount the adventures of Cellini, 
from the capitulation of Rome to the 
death of Pope Clement, and from that 
period to hisimprisonment by Paul 111., 
.through the Instigation of his illegiti- 
mate son, Pi^r Liugi* who had married 
of Milan, whom 
‘ ^CoUio^dj^led in a fray, his suffer- 
i(^’4<»ring -bis imprisonment, through 
of a crazy constable, bis 
extraordinary escape, and second Im- 
prisonment. his resignation duving con- 
finement wmch he expected would be 
far as be had beeu accused of 
stealing, IK>me of the Pope’s jewels, 
WhjeO'.aetiig.as bombardier in the Cas- 
""ijiSff- Abfffelo, and his finf&rclease 
the intercession of Cardinal 
- , w^uld far surpass our limits \ 

a b4of. account of 'them, s 
only t® lessen the interest 1 


whieh the reader would derive from 
a perusal of the work itself. 

After his release, he proceeded to 
France, and dfitared into the service of 
Francis I., who had long anxiously 
Wished to hove him in his service. He 
presented flic King with a fine basin 
and cup of silver, together with a salt- 
seller of the same metal, of admirable 
workmanship. Tfc e King was so highly 
pleased with them, that he presented 
Cellini with a grant of naturalization, 
and made him lord of the house he 
resided at, called, Petit Nisle. Here 
he was employed in making large sil- 
ver statues of Jupiter, Vulcan, and 
Mars, for the King; but not having 
noticed Madame d’Estanipes in any ot 
his designs, she endeavoured to alien- 
ate the King’s affections from him, 
and encouraged Priraatlieeio, otherwise 
called Bologna, the painter, to torment 
and rival him. At her instigation, he 
undertook to execute some of Cellini’s 
designs, but he was soon intimidated, 
and diverted from his purpose, by Cel- 
lini’s menaces to take away his life. 
Having dislodged, by force of arm--, 
several people who occupied a part of 
the house granted him by the King, he 
was implicated in a troublesome law- 
suit by one of them ; but either from 
the natural impatience of his temper, 
or a belief that little reliance could be 
placed on the honesty of a court of 
justice, he took the Jaw into his own 
hands, and settled the mutter by bis 
usual weapon— the sword. 

Finding his situation in France ren- 
dered, at length, disagreeable, by the 
artifices of Madame d’ Fstampes, he 
resolved ok returning to Italy, and, 
having received the King** permission* 
he proceeded to Florence 5 where he 
entered into the service of Cbsmo de 
Medici. Here he undertook a large 
statue of Perseus and Andromeda* 
which, after meeting with many, diffi- 
culties, through the perfidy of rival 
‘artists, he executed to the ^dmiratfon 
of His greatest enemies, lairing hi® 
residence at Florence be Executed 
many other pieces of art, Jiighly ad* 
hnired for their exquisite workmanship. 

We have no account of hi* giving 
eutated into any other sdrVfae after 
this. He tells us, in .the opening of 
the first volume, that Re was then in 
his 58th year, peaceably settled in 
Florence. , * ‘o ‘ “/ - 

/ We shall now cbtfajode Our pbsfefrfa* 
tions on this work, r^idi Ihp fallowfjig’ 
character of <3elW» frpm tb$ sifatoTof 
Ur. Johnson.— ^ '* v * ^ ^ , 

44 He is at mice a man of PleisMfre, 
Su'd a slave to superstition 
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of vulgar notions, and a believer in 
magical incantations j a fighter of duels, 
and a composer of divine sonnets ; an 
ardent lover of truth,|pnd a retailer of 
visiouary fancies 3 an admirer of papal 
power, and abater of popes; an offender 
against the laws, with a strong reliance 
on divine providence. If I may be 
allowed the expression, Cellini is one 
striking feature added to the human 
form— a prodigy to be wondered at— 
not an example to be imitated. 1 ’ 

The School for Mothers ; with 
the Politics of a Village. 3 vols. 
Svo. pp. 917. 21s. 

It is certainly among the unequivocal 
indications of the improving tone of 
public latte in the present day, that 
those mawkish tales of love and sen- 
timent, of which the Novel of former 
times almost exclusively consisted, are 
no longer tolerated 5 and that, ever, in 
works of mere fiction, the reader now , 
looks, not for the silly reveries of a 
boarrling-seh ool girl, but for natural 
and vivid representations of real life. 
We are happy to observe, that in the 
volumes under our consideration he 
will in that respect not be disappointed. 
u The School for Mothers” presents a 
picture, which, although in parts not 
very skilfully composed, is every where 
richly and powerfully coloured. Many 
of the passages in it have a surprising 
air of truth and reality, highly credi- 
table to the powers of observation and 
description trom which they have pro- 
ceeded, especially as the writer states 
that this is the first production of a 
female pen. * 

Besides the main story, which 
abounds in incident, there are several 
episodes, the principal of which relate 
ip (be adventures of Edward Osborne j 
of, Jessy, and of Stirup. The first, 
although very interesting in itself, 
comprehending as it does much in- 
formation respecting the manners and 
apfkm^titipns of the Hindoos, and a 
touching history of a young Indian 
Widow* who, by the interference of 
the English Government, is prevented 
ffprn immolating herself on the funeral 
her husband, is much too long, 
sf|d is rather awkwardly introduced. 
There are several other indications of 
tb*S inexperience of the writer. Her 
scenes in high life, also, are by no 
means *® successful as those in which 
.tihC'^haS' made the middle class of 
•qqlkly the subject of her description $ 
tin* perhaps arises from the greater 


farce and originality of character in 
the latter. One pre-eminent merit of 
tho work is, that it is Wholly free 
from affectation. Tfie style is per- 
fectly simple and unambitious, although 
occasionally a little incorrect 5 a defect 
to which the want of sufficient vigi- 
lance in the detection of typographical 
errors has evidently contributed. 

As a specimen of the talent of the 
author we will conclude ;by an extract 
from the affecting relation of Mrs. 
Irwine’s depth. It is necessary to 
premise that Igfiy Potcena, Lady 
Ridgway, and the Honourable Mrs. 
Dashw'ell are some of Mrs. Irwine’s 
fashionable friends, that Davy is a 
country servant, as remarkable for his 
fidelity as for his simplicity and pro- 
vincial dialect, that Mr. Carter is a 
jeweller from w hom Jessy had borrowed 
diamonds of the value of between three 
aud four thousand pounds, for the 
purpose of adorning herself to go to 
the ■ masquerade, and that “the bene- 
volent baronet” is Sir James Melville, 
a gentleman who, at the elose of a 
long night passed by Mrs. lrwine and 
Catherine in the greatest anxiety, calls 
and communicates to them the afflicting 
news of the flight of Jessy with the 
villain Stirup. 

“ From that moment Mrs. Irwinc 
took a final leave of hope. She sat 
down quietly. Her eyes were wide- 
open, but they had h look of vacancy. 
A total ajieuation of mind, wearing 
the semblance of tranquillity, seemed 
to have taken place, infinitely more 
distressing than if she had given way 
to the most frantic grief. 

“ Wine was offered her 3 but the 
lips were firmly comjpre^ped. ‘ My 
dearest mother,’ said Catherine, taking 
her death-cold hand in tier’s, ‘will 
you go up stairs, or have a fire lighted 
here?’ She heard not— she felt not. 
i My God have pity on her!* exclaimed 
her wretched child , 1 what can be done 
for her V 

<s I will send a medical friend of 
mine, my dear Miss lrwine,* said the 
benevolent baronet, who Was greatly 
affected, ‘and in the mean timedepeud 
Upon my f endeavours to find out where 
your sister is.’ 

“ The doqtor, on his arrival, revived, 
in some degree, the hopes of Catherine, 
by pronouncing the case of her mother 
to be only a tem poraryf suspension of 
the faculties. He ordered her to be 
put into a warm bed* aid cordials to 
be Administered to her. ffo resistftneo 
was made. Mrs. Irwinc was carried 

up as an infant, but all attempt# to 
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give her iMwrisbment failed. The 
whole of that day and night she lay in 
this unconscious state, never once 
eldal^her eyes, or appearing to move 
he* Eyelids. Dr, G— — looked grave 
the following morning, on not seeing 
any alteration in his patient; but re- 
commended them to dress and take 
her Into the drawing-room ; which 
was accordingly done. Breakfast was 
brought in. .Catherine poured out the 
tea as usual, and presented a cup to 
her mother. Bat all in vain. Motion- 
less,— -she sat tike a living statute. 

44 And now the door was beset with 
the curious and the, idle. Carriage 
after carriage rolled up, and footmen 
were rapping all day, leaving cards 
of inquiry; everyone of which inflicted 
a fresh wound on the heart of Catherine ; 
who, powerless, sat contemplating the 
deplorable state of her mother, and 
calculating, the hours she had been 
without food. 

44 Lady Poteena was extremely dis- 
tressed at what had happened ; for, as 
she truly observed, Mrs* Irwine could 
no longer read to her. 4 It hurts me 
very much’ said she, 4 but I must not 
think about it, for fretting does not 
agree with me.' 

41 Lady Ridgw&y felt inconsolable* 

4 She should never recover it. What 
would the world Sky? How should 
she be reflected oh forbuffering herself 
to be led into sudh disgraceful society! 
She was more to be pitied than the 
poor woman ; who It seemed jwas gone 
mad, and of 'Cootie was insensible to 
the misery of her situation.’ 

44 Then the Honourable Mrs. Dash- j 
well’s servant, whp had been sent to 
inquire in Baker-street, asserted on 
his return that he heard Mrs. Irwine 
rambling in manner. This 

exaggerated account gathered like a 
snow-ball; and in the course of the 
day it was confidently reported that 
Mrs. Irwind was raving mad— bad 
made an attempt on her own life, and 
on that of her daughter— had on a 
strait waistcoat— was dying— was dead, 
and this Ovary One had heard from 
good nathotityf 

44 But to retiira to the true state of 
things. fW several days Mrs., Irwine 
remained fh this fixed condition. No ' 
medical aid teemed of any avail, and 
the whole family appeared to partake 
the disorder of its mistress. A mourn- 
ful silence reigned through the house 
which had been so lately the scape of 
gaiety. -The servantfbrent 
¥ : brutes, or spoke only* in 
starting at the sound 
bt voices. it was on the 


morning of the fifth day that a loud 
knock was heard, and, as the servant 
was coming up the stairs, Mrs. Irwine 
slowly raised -iW right arm, and, 
holding up her finger as if to impose 
silence, distinctly articulated a long 
4 Hush— sh— sh !’ 

44 Blessed sound!' said Catherine; 
clasping her hands, and offering up a 
silent prayer of thanks. 4 Dear, dear 
mother, speak again. Oh ! let me hear 
that voice once more.’ 

44 No answer responded to the wish; 
no took, no motion that indicated re- 
turning sense. 

“A few moments after this, a loud 
altercation was heard in the hall, in 
which Davy’s voice was very dis- 
tinguishable. 4 Come a step furder, if 
you dare.’ Catherine rang the bell to 
inquire the cause ; and as the servant 
entered the room, again her mother 
held up her finger and pronounced 
4 Hush — sh— sh!’ — 4 Mr. Carter, Ma’am, 
insists upon seeing my lady, alive or 
dead said Jane aside to Miss Irwine, 

4 and Davy has almost fought to pre- 
vent him.’ 4 Show him into the next 
room,’ replied Catherine, 4 and do you, 
Jane, stay with my mother, while 1 
speak to him.’ 

44 Let it not be supposed that Cathe- 
rine’s forgetfulness of the borrowed 
jewels proceeded from careless prin- 
ciples. The fact was, the state of her 
mother so fully occupied her mind, that 
this additional misfortune had wholly 
‘escaped her memory.- Even the loss 
of her sister Was at this time a secon- 
dary consideration. 

44 III news (it is said) travels fast*. 
Yet, in this instance, Mr. Carter the 
jeweller was the last to hear of the 
elopement, and the probable loss of 
his property. Instantly taking the 
alarm, he did that now which be 
should have done before he lent the, 
articles; namely, made diligent |n- - 
quiries among his customers 
Mrs. Irwine was, and how she wpp % 
circumstanced ; apd found hie worst 
apprehensions confirmed, by beipg 
told that really no one knew anything 
about her. Hastening to Baker-strbUt, . 
and asking if Mrs. Irwine was at 
, f .he was answered in the affirmative ly 
Davy ; who admitted that his lady W£* 
at home, but affirmed that she epaht * 
not be seen by any body. 4 1 must safe 
her however, and immediately too^’ 
skid Mr. Carter, at the samh lime, 
endeavouring to make his wey ;i»4<, 
4 1 tell ee, it's of no p»e,’ <j^isipte|L'/ 
Davy, stretching put hf» atoms' . 
vent Mr. Carter's enhance ; 4 §helfSufe'' 
^ the mumps, and av’ent pppke* 
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these five days. Why, I had uni 
myself for a fortnight, when mother 
— and Davy would have gone on 
to relate all the particulars of his case, 
but was angrily interrupted by the 
jeweller; who, taking the lad’s sim- 
plicity for impertinence, thought, that 
in addition t6 the risk he ran of losing 
his jewels, he was laughed at, and 
insulted. He became highly incensed 
and without further parley pushed 
past the servant ; and it was at this 
point of time that Miss Irwine rang 
the bell, to inquire what was the 
matter. 

“ The look of calm despair and 
outward composure with which Cathe- 
rine met Mr. Carter still further 
irritated him. He thought it effrontery, 
and in a high tone told the young 
lady his business was not with her; 
he wanted to see Mrs. Irwine. 

“ If fcir,* said Catherine, there 
was arty use in seeing my unhappy 
mother—’ 

“Oh!’ he exclaimed, rudely inter- 
rupting her, * all that I have been told 
below stairs ; but Jet me tell you, 
young lady, it is no trifling business 
lam come upon.’ 

“ At this moment 4 Hush — sh— sh !’ 
was distinctly heard in the next 
apartment. ‘There is some collusion 
here,’ said Mr. Carter ; and, imme- 
diately passing into the front drawing- 
room, he stood before Mrs Irwine. 
The entire stillness of posture, fixed 
look, and altogether supernatural ap- 
pearance of Mrs. Irwine, suddenly 
checked his impetuosity. He paused 
fora momeut; and then, in a gentler 
tone, addressed her with ‘ I believe, 
madam, you are the lady who came to 
my — when he was interrupted by 
the emphatic 4 Hush — sh — sh !’ and 
upraised arm. ‘Good God’.’ said he, 

‘ her head is quite gone.’ The ‘ Hush — 
ah— -sh — !' was again repeated, and 
.the' disconcerted man was standing, 
irresolute Itow to act, when Catherine,* 
who had seen the invalid twice open 
he* lips in so short a space, felt a 
sudden ray of hope ; and* kneeling 
before her mother, in a pathetic tone 
exclaimed, ‘ Oh ! speak — once more 
speak— only say that you know your 
wretched child.’ No answer, no cor- 
responding look was returned. The 
daughter covered her face with her 
hands, and sobbed audibly. 

** Mr. Carter stood a silent spectator + 
of this Scene. He felt touched to the 
very soul. 4 Miss Irwine’ said he, 
with Impeded utterance, ‘ permit me 
tin say I 'was not prepared for this^' 
But Jet me assure you I will not add 


to your present affliction. Good day.’ 
Miss Irwine was about to ring the bell 
for the servant to attend ; when, waving 
his hand, he bowed silently, left the 
room, ‘let himself out, and gently closed 
the door after him. 

“ Mrs. Irwine was put to bed, 
Catheriue despond i a gly placed herself 
by her side. Jane continued in the 
room. The evening was fast ap- 
proaching, aud they sat for some time 
in profound silence, which was at 
length broken by a sigh from Mrs. 
Irwine. 

“Was I mistaken?* thought Cathe- 
rine, taking hold of her mother’s hand. 
But who shall attempt to describe her 
emotions on feeling its pressure re- 
turned ! At the same time, Mrs. 
Irwine gently drew her daughter 
towards her. Scarcely daring io 
breathe Catherine leant forward, and, 
stooping down, kissed her cheek. 

“Mother, do you know me?’ said 
she, in a half whisper. 

“Oh yes! my own Catherine. Hea- 
ven bless my dear child!’ replied 
Mrs. Irwine in a faint voice, and still 
fast holding her daughter’s head. 

“ That moment seemed to repay 
Catherine for all she bad suffered. 

‘ Let us have lights, Jtone,’ said she, 
anxious to witness returning animation. 
But ere the servant could obey, the 
pressure relaxed— the hand gently re- 
linquished its hold— .aud the agitated 
spirit fled for ever !” 

Traditional Tales of the English 
and Scottish Peasantry. By Allan 
Cunningham, Author of Sir Mar- 
maduke Maxwell, a Dramatic Poem, 
&c. 2 vols. I2mo. 

These tales are chiefly collected from 
the fire-side stories of the Scottish' and 
English peasantry, which have been 
handed down to them from the days of 
chivalry and supernatural agency, by 
its itinerant novelists or story-tellers ; 
when witches, ghosts, goblins, elves, 
fairies/ spunkies, and water-kelpies 
Were as common as candle-light; and 
when spectre shallops, and haunted 
ships vvith their unearthly tenants lay 
in Solway, when maritime spirits plot, 
ted against godly men, and fell la love 
with their wives. .. . ’ 

Few countries affprd such matter for 
stories of this kind as Spot land and 
Wales, if we except Ireland. $fr. 
Cunningham says,' he is “ iwg e the 
collector and embellisher them 
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creator of tbesetales.” We believe him : 
they 'all those characters of 

and wildness which de- 
eigUat* traditionary tales. Mr. Cnn- 
however, seems to have forgot- 
lentbat while the improbable, the wild, 
and the supernatural might be allowed 
to remain, consistency, at least, should 
be more attended >o, and nothing re- 
lated which even a sensible rustic could 
not believe, "however strong his faith 
may be in the existence of visible or * 
invisible spirits. Each story is related 
within the compatii of fifty or sixty 
pages.* Though the characters do not 
possess much originality, they do not, 
however, appear to^ be borrowed. The 
stories, however, on the whole, are 
finely descriptive of the manners, cus- 
toms, habits, superstitious, fanatical, 
puritanical, and general theological 
notions of other days, when wichcraft 
and religion, chivalry and superstition, 
walked hand in hand. 

The poetry interspersed throughout 
these pieces baye considerable sweet- 
ness, simplicity, and nctivete. In point 
of natural feeling and natural senti- 
ment they have a decided advantage 
over Sir Murmaduke Maxwell. The 


ballad of the seven foresters of Chats- 
worlh ia written' in the true spirit of 
ancient English poetry, and strongly 
reminds us oftke old ballad of Chevy 
Chase,'* so much applauded by Addi- 
son, and of which Bon Johnson would 
rather have been the author than of all 
his dramatic works. It contains a 
number of beautiful- strokes, many of 
which are equal, and some superior, to 
the happiest in the u Chevy Chase.*’ 
The great fault in these tales is their 
brevity : we only get a sight of the 
chiracters when they arc withdrawn ; 
and as they have the appearance of 
men from whom much might be ex- 
pected, if their energies were put into 
action, we feel a sort of regret in los- 
ing them so soon. Any of those tales, 
in the hands of Sir Walter Scott, would 
swell into a novel of three volumes; 
aiul we cannot think so lightly of our 
author’s talents as to suppose that he 
would not be capable of extruding 
a larger work than a tale of fifty or 
sixty pages. He is best acquainted, 
however, with his own abilities; and 
consequently he may have acted judi- 
ciously in confining himself, like Mar- 
montel, to a narrow compass. 
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Literary Notice* and List* of New Publications are requested to be sent before 
the ‘i.Oth of the Month. 


There are four new Cantos of Don 
Juan now in the press. These Canto* 
arp full of whim and variety, and con- 
tain some admirable specimens of good 
taste, after the author’s finest manner. 
They are to' ttfppear in January. 

fur , the forthcoming Journal of Las 
Cases, which '#r understand^ is nearly 
ready for publication, there are some 
very extraordinary passages, likely to ' 
excite a peculiar interest, and Other 
passages aiyo calculated to confirm, if 
further confirmation were necessary, 
those portions 'of Mr. O’Meara's work 
jhay* been attempted Wbe as* 

Second Number gf the Liberal, 
IL4l “ be out on the 1st of Janu- 
we hoar, the dramatic 


poem of Lord Byron, called Heaven 
and Earth, which was announced" to 
♦appear along with Werner, but Which 
did not appear with that tragedy,' A 
more thttn ordinary interest Is connect- 
ed with it, 'inasmuch as the subject i* 
the, same as that of Mr. Moore’s Loves 
of the Angels, which will be published 
nearly at the same time. Lord Byron’* 
poem, which he calls a' Mystery, ;is un- 
derstood to be particularly powerful in 
the description of the Deluge, and its 
appalling effect upon men’s mind*. 

We understand that three mfeg tyd- 
gedies have been accepted" at fJWetlit* 
Garden Theatre, and will In due ;t**iie 
be subrai tted to the public* : • , #; ^ 

Cymbellne is preparing ref^eaett.. 
tat ion at Drury-Laue Theatfe, in order 
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to afford another opportunity of wit- 
nessing the combined talents of Mr. 
Kean and Mr. Young. 

Mr. FJonior is about to publish an 
illustrated Prospectus of his Panoramic 
View of London ft mn the Summit of 
St. Paul's ; containing various Engrav- 
ings, shewing the superior advantage 
of the Cathedral as a central point of 
view, including a Geometrical Section 
(fifty inches hj thirty) of that Edifice, 
with the North and South Sides of the 
< Jhurch-yai d, and exhibiting the ascent 
from the Base, through the circular 
Stair-case, the Dome, and Scaffolding 
to the Obscrv utory erected above the 
Ball and Cross, from which the Draw- 
ing was taken. It will also contain an 
account of the Origin, Progress, and 
Completion of the undertaking, and of 
the extensive range of the Metropolis, 
its Suburbs, and surrounding Scenery, 
vhu*b will form the subjects of the 
Engraving intended to lie published. 

Proposals arc issued by Mr. Richard 
Baynes, Ivy-lane, for the publication 
of an uniform edition of Dr. John Owen. 
To be edited by Thomas Cloutt, M A. 

Shortly will be published, in J vol. 
Svo. A Diary of a Journey through 
.Southern India, Egypt, and Palestine, 
in the Years 1821 and 1822. By a 
Pie Id Officer of Cavalry, illustrated 
with Maps, & c. 

A Sermon was lately preached at the 
Parish Church of St. Anne, Soho, by 
the Rev. H G White, M A. for the be- 
nefit of the Royal Dispensary for Dis- 
eases of the Ear. It appears that since 
the establishment of the Chaiity, in 
18 Hi, upwards of 37f)0 patients, afflict- 
ed with Deafness and other Diseases 
of the Ear, have been received, the 
greater number of whom have 1 m on 
cured or relieved, to which may be 
added several Cases of Deaf and Dumb 
in which much effective aid has been 
administered. It must be gratifying 
to know tbat the benevolent views of 
the Charity are not confined to the in- 
habitants of the Metropolis, but ex- 
tends its aid to every individual, and 
iu those unfortunate instances which 
do not admit of professional assistance 
acoustic instruments are gratuitously 
supplied. 

Mr. J. P. Neale is preparing for 
publication, early in the year, a Series 
of Original Views of the Collegiate 
and Parochial Churches of England ; 
to be accompanied with Historical De- 
scriptions. 

Mr. Thomas E. Evans is engaged in 
translating a collection of the Consti- 
tutions, Charters, and Laws, of the 
various nations of Europe and of North 
Ewr. Mag. Vol, 82. 


and South America, with Historical 
Sketches of the Origin of their Liber- 
ties and Political Institutions. From 
the French of Messrs. P. A. Dufau, 
J. B. Duvergier, and J. Guadet. 

The first volume, containing the 
Rise and Progress of the Governments 
of France and the. Netherlands, Will 
appear very shortly, and the remaining 
volumes will be published periodically. 

Mr. Ackerman is about to commence 
a Spanish quarterly Magazine, with the 
title ol Yarietiades , o Mensayers <Jc 
Lonrirps. The first number of which 
is expected to appear in the course of 
January, 1823 In this Miscellany 
every thing that can tend to inflame 
party spirit will be carefully avoided, 
ami if will be equally adapted for cir- 
culation ill Old Spain and in her late 
colonics. Each number will contain, 
about One Hundred royal 8vo pages, 
and be illustrated with Twelve colour- 
ed Engravings. 

IN THE PRESS. 

Relics of Literature ; with a Frontis- 
piece of Autographs of eminent Cha- 
racters. 8v<>. By Stephen Collet, A. M. 

The Lives of Scottish Poets, an en- 
tireiy new work, will be ready in a few 
days. 3 vols , with thirty portraits. 

The Noble Pilgrim, in verse. 3 vols. 
By YV. Gardener, Author of the Story 
ocf « Pig-ou," See . 

Edward Williamson, a Narrative. 

1 vol. l*2mo , fine plate, by Freeman. 
By the same Author. 

A new Novel, entitled, The Actress; 
or, Counters and no Countess. 4 vols. 
By the Author of ** Malcolm, Dou- 
glas, 11 &c. 

Memoirs of the Life and Works of 
Sir Christopher Wren, with a View of 
the Progress of Architecture in Eng- 
land. 4to. 7 plates, and a fine portrait. 

Life of G. B. Pirausie, by his Son, 
with an Aecouut of his Works. 

A complete Architectural Illustra- 
tion and Display of the Whole of the 
Interior of Henty the Seventh's Cha- 
pel, York and Salisbury Cathedrals, 
&c. &c. ; also shewing the construc- 
tions of theGothic Architects, on thirty 
large atlas folio plates. 

Highways aud By-ways; or, Tales 
of the Roadside, guthered in the French 
Provinces. 8vo. By a Walking Gen- 
tleman. 

Prosings, by a Veteran; or, the Lu- 
cubrations of Humphrey Ravelin, Esq. 
late Major in the * * Regiment of 

Infantry. 8\o. 

The Theory and Practice of Music, 
professionally analysed, for the Use of 
3W 
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the Instructor, the Amateur, and the 
Student, with a brief History of the 
Science, &c. ; together with a Practi- 
cal Essay ou the Capabilities and Ap- 
plication of the Human Voice. Koyal 
4to., By J. Nathan, Author of the 
« Hebrew Melodies.” 

Tales of Old Mr. Jefferson, of Gray’s 
Inn, collected by the Young Mr. Jeffer- 
son, of Lyon’s Inn. — Scries 1. Mande- 
ville, or the Voyage ; the Welsh Cot- 
tage, or the Woodman’s Fire-side ; the 
Creole, or the Negro’s Suicide. 

December Tales, in one neat volume. 

Liberalism Examined, 1 vol. Svo. 
By the Author of 44 Italy and the Ita- 
lians, in the Nineteenth Century.” 

Falearo ; or, the Neapolitan Liber- 
tine; in commemoration of the singu- 
lar propensities, and demoralizing prin- 
ciples, of a celebrated individual at 
present on the Continent. The work 
is written in the stanza of Beppo, and 
each Canto will contain from MOO to 
1000 lines. 

Topographical and Historical Sketches 
of the Boroughs of East and West Looe, 
in the county of Cornwall ; with an 
Account of the Natural and Artificial 
Curio*Ties, and Picturesque Scenery 
of the Neighbourhood. ByThos. Bond. 

The Enchanted Flute, with other 
Poems, and Fables from La Fontaine. 
By E P. Wolferstan. 

*Mr. Grant, of Crouch End, has nearly 
ready for publication a new edition of 
his Institutes of Latin Grammar, re- 
vised and considerably augmented. 

Sequel to an Unpublished Manu- 
script of Henry Kirke White’s ; de- 
signed to illustrate the Contrast afforded 
by Christians and Infidels, at the Close 
of Life. B} the Author of “ the Won- 
ders of the Vegetable Kingdom Dis- 
played,” &c. 

The Antiquities of Freemasonry ; 
comprising Illustrations of the Five 
Grand Periods of Masonry, from the 
Creation of the World to the Dedica- 
tion. of King Solomon’s Temple. By 
George Oliver, Vicar of Clee, in the 
county of Lincoln, P.G. 

History and Topography of London 


and its Environs, to correspond with 
Pinnock’s County Histories, with an 
admirable Map of Twenty-five Miles 
round the Metropolis. 

Rassela Principe D’Abissinia, opera 
del Signor Dottor Johnson. 12mo. 

An Introduction to the Hebrew Lan- 
guage, 12mo. By W. Heiuemann, Pro- 
fessor of the Hebrew and German Lan- 
guages, and Author of the Catechism 
of Hebrew Grammar, an Introduction 
to German Reading. 

In the course of this Month will be 
published, Part II., of John Bohn’s 
Bibliographical, Analytical, and De- 
scriptive Catalogue of Books; com- 
prising above Sixty Thousand Volumes 
in all Languages and Classes of Litera- 
ture ; accompanied by Literary No- 
tices. 

The First Part of the Cabinet of 
Portraits will appear on the First of 
January, containing Burns, engraved 
by Scriven; Corneille, by Thomson; 
Shaw, the Linnean Professor, by 
Cooper; Bishop Sherlock, by Free- 
man ; and the late President, West, by 
Nuyor; accompanied by Biographical 
Sketches. By Robert Scott, Author of 
the History of the Reign of George III. 
A Part, containing Five Prints, will 
appear every Month. 

Mr. Boyce has in the press an im- 
proved Edition of the Belgian Tra- 
veller, with additional Views. 

A new Edition of the Traveller’s 
Guide down the Rhine. By A.Schrei- 
ber, Historiographer to the Grand 
Duke of Baden. 

In a few days will appear, Part I., 
containing “ The Tempest,” dedicated 
with permission to Earl Spencer 
Shakspeaie, 48mo. ; from the text 
of Johnson, Stevens, and Reed. — 
Each play to he illustrated with a fine 
Engraving, from the Designs of Srot- 
hard, and other eminent Masters.— 
This portable Edition of Shakspeare, 
when completed, will form the most 
elegant ever published, and will be 
priuted uniformly with CorraU’s Minia- 
ture Classics. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


AKTIQUITUS. 

Part L of a Series of Views of the 
most Interesting.flcmains of the Ancient 
Castles of England and Wkl€s; en- 
graved by Mr. Woolroth and Mr. 
Tptnbfcaou, from drawings by Arnald, 
Fielding, Blone &c. With Historical 
Descriptions by E. W* Bray ley, Jun. 


DIVINITY. 

.The first part of a New Self In- 
terpreting Testament, containing many 
Thousand various readings and parallel 
passages ; including all those of the 
authorized version and set under the 
text in words at length, so that the 
parallel passages and various trans- 
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lations may be seen and read at one 
view, with Introductory Arguments 
concerning the origin, occasion, and 
character of each Book, a reconcilia- 
tion of seeming contradictions, and the 
meauing and pronounciation of Scrip- 
ture proper Names, adapted to the use 
of Ministers and reflecting Christians 
of every denomination. By the Itev. 
Mr. Platts. 

The Redeemer’s Tears Wept over 
Lost Souls ; with Two Discourses on 
Self-Dedication, and on Yielding our- 
selves to God. By the Rev. John 
Howe* A. M. With an Introductory 
Essay, by the Rev. Robert Gordon. 
Price 3s. tid*- bds. 

Baxter’s Compassionate Counsel to 
Young Men. New Edition, Price Is. 

The Perseveraiffie and Success of 
Messiah, in promoting the Submission 
of Maukiud to his Government, by the 
Agency of the Gospel. By the Rev. 
William Logan, Lesmahago. Price Is. 

FINE ARTS. 

Views in Switzerland, drawn from 
nature. By G. Bourgeois; and on 
Stone by Aglio. No. 1. fol. 8s. 

Views on the Rhone. No. i. En- 
graved by the Cookes and J, C. Allen. 
8s Gd. and 12s. fid. 

The Works of Antonio Canova, with 
Descriptions from the Italiau. En- 
graved in outline by Henry Moses. 
Part II. 8vo. 4s. 4to. 6s. 

Gems fiom the Antique, with Illus- 
trations. By the Rev. George Croly, 
fevo. 8s. fid. 

HISTORY. 

Memoirs of the Great Civil Wars. 
By John Gwynne. 4to. If. 16s. 

History of the late War in Spaiu 
and Portugal. By Robert Southey. 
Vol. 1. 4to. 21. 12s. fid. 

The Naval and Military Exploits 
which have distinguished the Reign of 
George III., accurately described and 
methodically arranged. By Jebosophet 
Aapin. lSmo. with* Coloured Plates, 
14s. bds. 

MEDICINE. 

Dr. Faithhorn, on Diseases of the 
Liver aud Biliary System $ compre- 
hending those various, extensive, Hid 
often complicated Disorders of the 
Digestive, Internal Organs, and Ner- 
vous System, originating froth these 
sources. The Fifth Edition, with an 
Appendix of Cases, illustrative of the 
principles of Treatment. 8vo. 9s. bds. 

On Distortions of the Spine. By 
, Mr. T. Ward. 8vo. 7s. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Dr. Chalmers 1 Christian and Civic 
Economy of Large Towns, No. XIII. 
M 0n fche Evils and Difficulties attend- 


ing even the best State of Scottish 
Pauperism.” Price Is, r , 

A Series of Portraits of Eminent 
Historical Characters introduced in 
the “ Novels and Tales” of the Author 
of' Waverley. With Biographical 
Notices. No. VII. containing Graham 
of Claverhouse, Rob Roy, Prince 
Charles, King James. 12mo. 8s 
8 vo. 10s. 

German Popular Stories, translated 
from the Kinder und Hausmarehen of 
M M. Grimm. With an Introduction 
and Notes, and 12 Plates. By G. 
Crnikahank. 12mo. 7s. 

Sir Robert Naunton’s Fragment! 
Regalia, or Court of Queen Elizabeth. 

A New Edition. Corrected bv the 
Original MSS.- With Notes and a 
Life of Naunton. Eight Portraits. 
Small 8vo. 12b. 6d. Demy, 21s. 

The Genuine Remains, in Prose 
and Verse, of Samuel Butler. With 
Notes by R. Tyer. Part 11. Six Elates. 
8vo. 9 b. Royal 8vo. 18s. 

The Retrospective Review. No. II 

5s. 

The Practical Book-Keeper, or Mer- 
chant’*. Assistant. By George Wilson, 
late of Hull. 5s. bds. 

C. Baklwyu’s Classed Catalogue of 
Secoud-Haud Books for 182.3, is 

C. Baldwin’s Catalogue of Portraits, 
&c. for Illustrations. Is. 

NOVELS AND ROMANCES. 

Tales of a Tourist 4 voIb. 12mo. 22s. 

A New England Tale. l*2uio. 6 b. 

The Life and Adventures of John 
Nicol, mariner. 5b. 6d. 

Isabella, a novel. By the Author of 
Rhoda. .‘3 vols. 12mo. 24s. 

Bridal of Dunamore. 3 vols. 21s. 

Alve ; or lufidility. A Talc of the 
World. 5 vols. 11. 10b. 

POETRY. 

Don Carlos, a Tragedy. By Lord 
John Russell, 8vo. 

Werner, a Tragedy. By Lord Byron. 

8 vo.' 5s. fid. 

Gouvalvo, a Tragedy, in five Acts. 

2s. (3d. 

Ode on the Death of Napoleon Buo- 
naparte, und other Poems. 8vo. 3s. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

A Journey to the Two Oases of Up- 
per Egypt. By Sir Archibald Edmon- 
Btone, Bart. 8vo. 12b. 

Notes during a Visit to Mount Sinai 
and Jerusalem. By Sir Frederic Hen- 
niker, Bart. 8Vo. 

Ancient Manners and Customs in 
Modern Italy and $ici)y. By the Rev. 

J. Blunt. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Expedition of Ismael Pacha to Don- 
gola and Teuaar. 8vo, 10s. fid. 
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THE FINE ARTS. 

THE CORONATION OF NAPOLEON, 

BY M. It 4 VI n. 


Du ring 4 the last month, a picture 
of stupendous size, lately imported 
from Brussels, has hecn exhibited 
to the public, in the great room, 
belonging to the Society of Paint- 
ers in Oil and Water-colours, in 
Pall Mall. It represents the Coro- 
nation of Napoleon Buonaparte, 
and is the production of M. I)u\id, 
the celebrated French painter, whose 
conduct during the French revolu- 
tion is well known, and who was 
sent into exile by Louis XVIII. for 
his political principles. 

Before we enter into any par- 
ticular investigation of the merits 
of this work, we think it but com- 
mon justice to the artist to state 
several general reflections, which 
occurred to ns on viewing it. 

In the first place, it is probable 
that the spectator will he very much 
influenced in his judgment of the 
picture by his opinions with res- , 
pert to the real character of the 
extraordinary individual, whose ex- 
altation to Imperial dignity it is 
intended to commemorate. By a 
number of persons in this country, 
that individual is considered as 
having been the illustrious cham- 
pion of liberty and knowledge; as 
Inning warred, and during the 
greater part of liis wonderful ca- 
reer triumphantly, warred, against 
despotism and superstition ; break- 
ing the chains with which the one 
seeks ever to enslave, arid dispelling 
the mists with which the other seeks 
ever to blind the human race. But, 
by a still greater number of persons, 
he is viewed merely as a military 
adventurer, of genius ami good- 
fortune ; \vbo availed himself of 
intrigue, and of the ample means 
which the French Revolution placed 
at his disposal, to grasp supreme 
power ; and who then lost the 
noblest opportunity, that man ever 
enjoyed, of obtaining a truly glori- 
ous and immortal .fame, by abusing 
that power for the purpose of selt- 
aggrandiaament, and for the gra- 
tittefctfoci of an ambition, that evi- 

“ Aft 


dcntly contemplated the subjugation 
of the civilized world. It is mani- 
fest, that the latter class of persons 
will not regard the picture witii so 
favourable an eye as the former. 

In the second place, it is proba- 
ble that the English spectator, 
whose acquaintance with the Fine 
Arts is comprehended in an annual 
\ isit to Somerset I Jims' 1 , may he 
struck with the ' great difference 
between the style in which this 
picture is executed, and the style 
to which lie is accustomed ; and, 
with a true John Bull feeling, may 
instantly pronounce the former in- 
ferior, because riot the same as the 
latter. Far, very far, are we from 
denying that it is much inferior: 
all that we deprecate is a sudden, 
and ignorant, and partial judgment. 
The only just criteron of excellence 
in the Fine Arts is a comparison of 
their productions with nature, pro- 
perly understood, and with those 
works of the great masters which 
have endured the test of centuries, 
and have passed down to the pre- 
sent day, sealed with the admiration 
of the competent judges of all coun- 
tries. Such a comparison can he 
made by, few. 

In the third place, it is certain 
that no spectator, unless he is a 
professional artist, or one very in- 
timate with professional artists, can 
be fully aware of the manifold 
miseries attendant on the execution 
of such a subject. Several of those 
miseries, and among them the Em- 
peror’s orders, sometimes very dif- 
ficult to put iu harmony with the 
exact truth, and also the pretensions 
of powerful men, who were all am- 
bitious of the most conspicuous 
place, are slily hinted at in the 
little printed account of the picture, 
sold m the room where it is exhi- 
bited ; hut they are only hinted at„ 
It is impossible, however* to doubt 
that if M. David chose to publish! a 
faithful narrative of the obstacles 
which ignorance, presumption* and 
caprice, threw in his way, in the 
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progress of bis work, he might 
easily fill an octavo volume. From 
the general conception, down to the 
minutest details of finishing, the 
artist's sense of what would be 
advantageous to his picture must 
have been constantly subservient to 
his sense of the necessity of not 
displeasing the numerous, dignified, 
and powerful individuals who con- 
tributed to its composition. 

In the fourth, and last place, 
gfeat allowance must he mane for 
the insufficient size of the apartment 
in which the picture is shown. Al- 
though large, it is not large enough 
to permit the spectator to retire to 
a station, whence he might embrace 
the whole picture at one glance; 
and thereby he enabled to judge 
fairly of the effect. Some remedy 
for this evil is attempted by sus- 
pending a mirror on the wall oppo- 
site the picture. This, however, 
would he a poor expedient, even if 
there were only a single spectator 
present, arid is entirely unavailing 
in the usually crowded state of the 
room. 

Having made these preliminary, 
and we trust not unrandid remarks, 
we shall proceed to describe the 
picture, and afterwards briefly to 
express our opinion of it ; endea- 
vouring to divest ourselves of pre- 
judice, from whatever cause arising; 
but at the same time not permitting 
any apprehension that we may be 
suspected of being biassed by pre- 
judice to deter us from the frank 
declaration of our sentiments. 

The original picture was painted 
by Bqonaparte’s express command. 
As, in the somewhat mysterious 
language of the printed account, 
** it exists no more for the public," 
the present picture, which is, “ a 
repetition by the same artist, con- 
siderably improved,” is probably 
the largest in the world; being 
thirty-three feet long, and twenty- 
one nigh; the Marriage in Cana, 
by Paul Veronese, hitherto entitled 
to that distinction, being only thir- 
ty-three feet long, and eighteen 
high. It contains the portraits of 
two hundred and ten persons ; near- 
ly eighty of whom are represented 
from head to foot. The scene is the 
choir of Notre-Dame, at Paris. The 
period chosen is when Napoleon, 
after having been attired in the 


imperial robes, and, after having 
crowned himself, first wiili the im- 
perial crown and then with the 
crown of France, advances to place 
the latter on the head of Josephine. 
He stands rather to the right of the 
centre of the picture, at the edge of 
the highest step of the altar, in an 
erect posture, holding the crown 
with both hands, his arms stretched 
out before him, and somewhat ele- 
vated. Josephine kneels on a 
cushion, placed on the lowest step of 
the altar; her head bowed, and her 
hands closed, as in prayer. The 
Pope, in his pontifical robes, is 
seated immediately behind Napo- 
leon, and near the altar; his right 
hand and arm gently raised in the 
act of benediction. Close to his 
holiness are Cardinal Capram, (the 
legate to the French court,) Cardi- 
nal Braschy, a Patriarch of the 
Creek church, and several other 
dignified ecclesiastics. Behind this 
groupc is the great, altar. At some 
distance on the other side, and till- 
ing up the space between the papal 
groupc and the altar, are the vari- 
ous foreign ambassadors, resident 
at the time in Paris. In the fore- 
ground, towards the right hand 
corner of the picture, are the Duke 
of IMaisance, holding the imperial 
sceptre, the Duke of Parma, (Cam- 
baceres) hearing the wand of justice, 
the Prin'ce of Wagram, (Bcrtliier) 
holding the imperial globe of Char- 
lemagne, and the Prince of Bene- 
vente, ■ (Talleyrand) carrying the 
basket containing the imperial 
mantle. On the steps of the altar, 
and rather more distant than the last 
mentioned personages arc Prince 
Eugene Beauharnois (Josephine's 
son) the Duke of Vicenza, (Caulin- 
court) and the Prince of Porte 
Corvo, (Bernadotte, now King of 
Sweden) just before them are the 
Cardinals Pacea and Fesch, and 
just behind are several Roman 
clergy to assist in filling up the 
composition to the side of the pic- 
ture ; which object is completed by 
part of a descent from the cross, in 
marble, elevated on a pedestal. We 
now return to the centre of the 
picture. Josephine’s train is sup- 

S orted by her ladies of honour, 
ladame de Lavalette and the 
Countess of La Hochefoucault. On 
the side opposite to the spectator# 
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and of course fronting him, are seen 
Prince Murat, (afterwards King of 
Naples) the Duke of Conegliano, 
(Monoey) the Duke of Treviso, 
(Bessierre) Conte Segur, the Pope’s 
cross hearer, and several Homan 
prelates. At a small distance behind 
the ladies of honour appear the 
three sisters of Napoleon, namely, 
Maria Annuneiade Carolina, (Prin- 
cess Murat) Maria Paulina, (Prin- 
cess Borghesc) and Maria Ann 
Eliza, (Princess of Lucca and Piom- 
bino). On their left, are Hortense 
Eugcuia Beauharnois, (daughter of 
Josephine, and wife of Lewis Na- 
poleon) and Maria Julia Clary, 
(wife of Joseph Napoleon). Ap- 
proaching the fore-ground, towards 
the left hand corner of the picture, 
stand Lewis Napoleon, (afterwards 
King of Holland) and Joseph Na- 
poleon, (successively King of Na- 
ples, and King of Spain.) The 
interstices between them and the 
ladies, and on the further side of the 
latter, are filled up by the Cardinal 
du Belloy, (Archbishop of Paris) 
allowed to sit in consideration of 
his great age, the Duke D’Abrantes, 
(Junot) the Duke of Dantzic, (Le 
Pehvre) the Duke of Frioul, (Duroc) 
and about a dozen other men of 
high rank. There are several galle- 
ries. In the principal one, which 
is in the centre, is represented Mu- 
flame Napoleon’s mother, (who, 
however, was not actually present 
at the ceremony) attended by her 
ladies in waiting, and the officers of 
her household. In the other galle- 
ries are a number of spectators ; 
among the most conspicuous of 
whom are M. David, with his wife 
and daughters, the painter Vien, 
the poet Lebrun, and the musician, 
Gretry. 

To arrange such a multitude of 
individuals on the canvas, in a 
way which, while it conveyed the 
idea of fulness, should avoid that of 
confusion, must have been a mat- 
ter of xpueh consideration and diffi- 
culty. We think M. David has 
eminently succeeded in this respect. 
In strict accordance with the old 
maxim, “Ars est eelare artem /’ great 
skill in the general plan of the 
composition is concealed under the 
appearance of complete simplicity. 
It forms an extensive sweep, of a 
eircnlft^; or rather of an oval ten- 
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dency ; occasionally swelled, oc- 
casionally indented; with just as 
much variety as the nature of the 
subject tvould admit. 

The chiaro-scuro, also, is evident- 
ly the result of much experience 
and study. The principal light 
falls on the gronpe near Inc* centre, 
of which Napoleon is, as it were, 
the focus. It is contrasted bv the 
dark figures of the Duke of Plais- 
ance, Camhaceres, Berthier, and 
Talleyrand, in the fore-ground ; and 
is carried off the other way by gen- 
tle gradations, until it dies into 
half-tint. Some larger masses of 
deep shadow would unquestionably 
have strengthened and improved the 
effect; but it ought to he recollected, 
that they could not have been 
easily introduced without sacrifices, 
which it is probable the artist could 
not, venture to make. 

It lias been said by some, that the 
moment of time is not well selected ; 
for that the picture represents the 
Coronation of Josephine, and not of 
Napoleon. This objection does not 
appear to us to he just. An artist 
is not hound to adhere to the very 
letter of accuracy in such a case. 
He is to exercise his own judgment 
and discretion. To have repre- 
sented Napoleon placing the crown 
on his own head would have been to 
represent an awkward action. And 
besides, French gallantry would 
scarcely have tolerated the introduc- 
tion of Josephine as a spectator, in- 
stead of a participaton of her hus- 
band’s elevation. 

Of the colouring, and mechanical 
execution of the picture, we regret 
to say that we are unable to speak 
, in terms of high commendation. 
With the exception of the central 
group, which is comparatively warm 
and pleasant, the whole canvass is 
pervaded by a coldness of hue, that 
m some parts becomes absoltfti ice. 
The drapery is painted with* great 
care, and occasionally with success; 
but, in general, it savours too much 
of the lay-figure; and wants that 
union and breadth, that neglect of 
small folds, in order to communi- 
cate greater value and dignity to 
the large, so essential to the cha- 
racter of historical painting. The 
flesh is very indifferentlndeed. Some 
of the older heads are tolerably, 
and only tolerably coloured, the aha- 
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dows being all heavy and opaque ; 
but every attempt to represent the 
tender and pearly tints of youth and 
beauty lias so completely failed, as 
to have been productive of little but 
the resemblance of lead, wax, and 
snow. Great deficiency also is be- 
trayed in that quality of the art 
which is technically called “ keep- 
ing.” This is peculiarly manifest 
in the galleries; where, although 
the tone of colours is properly 
enough diminished in strength, there 
is nothing of that slurring of distinct- 
ness in form, inseparable from dis- 
tance. With regard to the execution 
we are no friends to slovenliness or 
bravura of pencil ; and we willingly 
admit, that the English school, 
though reforming, lias still much to 
correct in that point ; hut we are 
sure that to those who are familiar 
with the works of the great masters 
of antiquity, and with the bold, 
painter’s feeling, which those works 
evince, — bold, in the confidence of 
knowledge, not in the audacity of 
ignorance, — the constraint and lit- 
tleness in the handling of this pic- 
ture must be very disagreeable. 

But there is u fault yet. untold, in 
comparison with which all other de- 
fects shrink into insignificance. We 
allude to the absence of mind in the 
picture. The personages of whom 
it is composed are, generally speak- 
ing, the essence of tameness and 
insipidity. So far are they from re- 
sembling intelligent and sensitive 
human beings, assisting (to use the 
French idiom) at the performance 
of an august and interesting cere- 
mony, that they have not even the 
second-hand expression of the thea- 
tre. There they stand, like so many 
statues, or, rather, puppets; and, 
indeed, it is difficult to believe, that 
JVJ. David did not, in addition to 
his own, borrow all the Manetjuins, 
which are so abundant in the atte - 
tiers of the leading artists in Paris ; 
and, having clothed them in appro- 
riate costumes, did not make them 
is sole models, without further re- 
flection, or any troublesome and dis- 
concerting reference to nature. — 
From these remarks, there are but 


five individuals, who have the slight- 
est pretension to be exempted ; and 
of those we cannot say much in 
praise. The attitude of Josephine 
is graceful ; hut her countenance is 
vacant. Of her two attendants, one 
is singularly plain, and ill-shaped. 
The face of the Pope resembles that 
of a dull boor, by Teniers ; and 
even in Napoleon himself there is 
scarcely the least indication of that 
profundity of intellect, which all 
who have seen that, extraordinary 
person concur in declaring to have 
been the marked and distinguishing* 
characteristic of his head, and which 
is so powerfully expressed in the 
noble and unrivalled bust of him by 
Canova, now, wc believe, in the pos- 
session of tne Emperor Alexander. *’ 
As for the surrounding spectators, 
we must confess we never saw so 
many unmeaning, and, where not 
unmeaning, hideous visages assem- 
bled together. 

Such is our opinion of this labo- 
rious hut spiritless production ; an 
opinion which has been most con- 
scientiously formed, under a tho- 
rough sense of the numerous dis- 
advantages to which M . David must 
have been subjected, and on which 
wc have already thought it due to 
him to dwell. It would he a work 
of supererogation to enter into any 
further consideration of minor im- 
perfections, otherwise, we might 
comment on the absurdity of repre- 
senting Josephine as about eighteen 
years of age, in the presence of a 
son and daughter, who appear quite 
old enough to exchange relations 
with her ; — wc might remark on the 
vulgarity of Napoleon’s sisters ; a 
vulgarity which, even if it actually 
belonged to them, ought to luve 
been softened, if not obliterated, by 
the refining pencil of the artist; — 
wc might point out the unpardona- 
ble had taste, which, on the one 
hand, refused to mitigate the avowed 
ugliness and deformity of the Coun- 
tess de la Rochcfoucault, and, on 
the other hand, chose to display 
her, thus ugly and thus deformed, 
in full view, instead of making her 
change places with the beautiful 


♦ Canova executed nearly thirty busts of Buonaparte, in marble ; but the one 
to which we allude (and which was atMalmaison^, far transcended all the rest. 
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ami elegant Madame Lavalette, so 
interesting for her devotion to her 
husband, and her subsequent mis- 
fortune. We might indulge in a 
laugh at the egotism and vanity, 
which tempted M. David to intro- 
duce not merely himself, (for that 
would he perfectly excusable), but 
bis wife and family, in one of the 
most conspicuous situations in the 
picture — we might — but we check 
ourselves, having already devoted 
to this subject as much space as our 
limits will allow. 

Before we conclude, however, we 
beg to observe, lest it should, for a 
moment, be supposed that we are 
so unjustly patriotic, as to be inca- 
pable of ad mi ring any modern works 
of art, except those of our own 
countrymen; that, although we cer- 
tainly entertain a thorough dislike 
of many of the properties of the 
modern French school of painting, 
and especially of some of those pro- 
perties on which that school parti- 
cularly pi Amos itself, we most wil- 
lingly admit, that it has produced 
men of undoubted genius. Among 
others, we would name Guerin, and 
Girard. We shall not easily forget 
the impression which the Sextus 
and the Pined ra and Hypolitus of 
the former ot those artists (now un- 
fortunately no more), made on us. 
!Vor can we refrain from paying the 
most ample tribute to French talents, 
when we recollect the fine picture 
by M. Jericault, that was exhibited 
some years ago in London, repre- 
senting the sufferers on the raff, 
from tiie Medusa, at the moment 
when they discovered a sail in the 
horizon. The subject was a dread- 
ful and arduous one ; but it was 
treated in a daring and masterly 
spirit. Not only was it most correct- 
ly drawn, and faithfully coloured, 
not only was the composition highly 
picturesque, and the effect powerful 
almost beyond that of any modern 
picture which has come under our 
observation, but it was pre-eminent 
in that quality, without which, all 


historical or poetical painting is 
“ like a tale told by an idiot, full 
of sound and fury, — signifying no- 
thing.'* — we mean expression. 
From the dim eye of the famished 
and half-expiring wretch, who could 
scarcely be roused from his torpor 
to listen to the joyful news of ap- 
proaching' succour, to the convul- 
sive effort of the eager sailor, who, 
mounted on the shoulders of his 
tottering comrades, was endeavour- 
ing lo render a signal of distress 
visible by the distant vessel, all was 
full of tint! inestimable quality ; and 
all afforded indisputable evidence of 
emanating from sterling and legi- 
timate genius. 

Do we pretend to insinuate that 
the subject of M. David’s picture 
was susceptible of equal pathos and 
variety? 13 v no means. But sure- 
ly it would have admitted of 
some little animation. Although 
the decorum that must of course 
have been diffused over such an 
assembly, so occupied, would ne- 
cessarily restrain the exhibition of 
any violent emotion, it is difficult to 
believe that Napoleon, the Pope, 
Josephine, and her two attendants 
were llie only persons present who 
gave any signs of life. Courtiers 
as the spectators were, and disci- 
plined in artificial manners, still 
they could not have been absolutely 
heartless. They must have be- 
trayed some diversity of character, 
some sensibility, some sympathy 
with what was passing before 
them. Some incident, however 
trifling, must have partially dis- 
compossd the general formality ; 
some pebble, however small, must 
have gently agitated the surface of 
the stagnant pool of apathy. We 
readily allow that there was no Op- 
portunity for the introduction of 
the passionate and energetic^, but 
surely the monotony of the scene 
might have been relieved by tome 
of the milder and mpre delicate de- 
monstrations of human interest and 
feeling. * 


INTELLIGENCE RELATIVE TO THE FINE ARTS. 
Foreign and* Domestic 

The Royal Academy of Fine under the President M. Guerin. The 
Arts, at Paris, held its annual public lectures were : 1st. Historical Sketch 
meeting on tbe 5th of October last, of the Life and Writings of M. 
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Vanspaendonch, by M. Quatreiicre 
*le Quincy, Permanent Secretary. 
2. A Report upon the Works of the 
Kind’s Pensioners at the French 
Academy at Rome, by M. Hyot. His- 
torical Sketch of the Life and Works 
ofM. Dufournay, by M.Quartremere 
de Quincy, Permanent Secretary. 

Prizes awarded. — -The first prize 
for painting. The subject, Orestes 
and Pylades, surrounded by the 
Shepherds; the subject from the 
Iphegcnia of Euripides. The Aca- 
demy decided, that sufficient claim 
had not been made to the first great 
prize; but awarded the second great 
prize to JM. Augustus Hyacinth De- 
bay, of Nantes, aged eighteen and 
a half, and a pupil of M. (iros. 
Member of the Institute. The 
second great prize (second class) to 
M. Francois lion (hot, of Paris, 
twenty-two years old, pupil of M. 
Letliiere, Member of the Institution. 
3. Honorary testimonies, and a sil- 
M'r medal to M. Sebastian Louis 
Wilken Norhlin, of Warsaw, twenty 
fn e years old, a pupil of AJ. Uegnaull, 
Member of the Institute. 

Principal Prizes for Sculpture — 
The subject prescribed by the Aca- 
demy was — Jason carrying the Hol- 
den Fleece — hut it was decided that 
no sufficient claim had been made 
to the first great prize. The second 
great prize was won by M. Charles 
Marie-Emilie Sett r re of Paris, aged 
twenty-four, and a pupil of M. C’ar- 
tellier, Member of the Institute. 
The second great prize, second class, 
was awarded to M. Louis Desprez, 
of Paris, 23 years old, pupil of M, 
Bosio, Member of the Institute. 

Great Prize for Architecture . — 
Plan of a Hall of Decision for the 
theatre of the Opera, to ho elected 
near the centre of the city, in any 
spot where the greatest number of 
convenient avenues converge. — The 
first great prize was gained by 
Emile -Jaques (Jilbcrt, of Paris, 
aged twenty-nine years, pupil of 
M. Vignonr. The second great 
prize was awarded to M. Peter 
Francis Louis Fontaine, a native of 
Pontoise, a pupil of M. M. Percier 
and Fontaine, Members of the In- 
stitute. The second grand prize, 
(second class) was won by Jules 
Frederic Bouchet, of Paris, aged 
twenty-two years and a half, pupil 
of M* M. Debret and Guenepin, 
fivr- ftf' o Vot ft*. 


The Academy made honourable 
mention of, and granted a medal to 
M. Leon Vandoyer, of Paris, aged 
nineteen, pupil of M. M. Vandoyer 
et le Bas. The Academy expressed 
itself highly satisfied at the profici- 
ency of the students in Architecture. 

Sir Thomas Lawrence will ex- 
hibit, in theeusuing Spring, a selec- 
tion of his choicest Works, at the 
Gallery in Pall Mall, near Carlton 
Palace, which was used by the late 
President of the Royal Academy for 
a similar purpose! Among* the 
paintings will be the excellent por- 
trait of his Majesty, which Sir 
Thomas has recently produced ; and 
also the portraits of the Foreign 
Sovereigns and Statesmen which Tub 
painted during his last visit to the 
Continent; together with a variety of 
portraits of distinguished puhlicand 
private characters of this country. 

Wilkie's celebrated picture of the 
Penny Wedding . — it may be inter- 
esting to the admirers of this admi- 
rable picture to be informed, that 
the principal figures are portraits. 
The bride is said to be a portrait of 
one of the beautiful and and lovely 
daughters of Lady Sheffield. 

Mr. Turner has just finished an 
engraving in Mezzo tinto, of Sir 
Thomas Lawrence’s full length pir- 
tnreof the late Marquess ofLondon- 
tlefry, in his robes of the Order of 
the Garter. Our readers will re- 
collect that the picture was exhibit- 
ed at Somerset House, last year. 
Tlie engraving, we understand, is 
of very large dimensions, and lias 
been executed with great care. 

M r. Hca th 's engraving from West 's 
grand picture representing Our Sa- 
viour Healing the Sick, which was 
purchased by the British Institu- 
tion for three thousand guineas, is 
completed. It is said, Mr. Iieath 
has obtained one thousand eight 
hundred guineas for his engraving, 
which was to have been finished in 
four years, but it is now nearly 
eleven since its commencement. 

A monument to the memory of 
the late Right Honourable Spencer 
Percival, excuted by Mr. Wcstma- 
cott, has been very recently erected 
in Westminster Abbey : in one of 
the compartments— Bellingham, his 
assassin, is introduced. The likeness 
of the late minister is considered 
excellent. 

3X 
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“ VELiUTI IN SPECULUM . 0 

DRURY-LANE THEATRE. 


It must be confessed that the 
Manager of this theatre has exhi- 
bited the best taste during the last 
month in the selection of his per- 
formances, which have been worthy 
of the excellent porformers, whom 
he has engaged to divide the public 
approbation. Had he been as suc- 
cessful in his engagements of ac- 
tresses as of actors, no rival theatre 
could have resisted his success, which 
has, however, we are happy to stale, 
been sufficiently brilliant, and in- 
dicative of a most productive season. 

Mr. Kean and Mr. Young have 
repeated the characters of Othello 
and Inyo, several times, and always 
with that distinguished success that 
must ever accompany the happiest 
efforts of finished art in the one, and 
the unrivalled hursts of the greatest 
natural talent in the other. 

The operatic performances are 
commenced with the aid of Messrs. 
Brahnm and Horn, Miss Povey and 
Mrs. Austin, from the Dublin stage, 
-whose talents are not unworthy of 
such an association. Mrs. Austin’s 
voice is by no means remarkable 
for strength, but its tones are ex- 
tremely sweet and clear, and the 
facility, with which she runs through 
the most difficult passages, imparts 
a graceful ease to her execution, 
which even at its highest stretch is 
unembarrassed by the appearance of 
effort. The character in which she 
made her first attempt before a Lon- 
don audience was that of Rosetta, in 
Love in a Village, The airs pecu- 
liar to tlie piece itself are of a very 
simple kind; but the introduction 
of a few solos and duetts, from other 
sources, according to the custom of 
our most popular singers, rendered 
the undertaking a much more com- 
prehensive test of her abilities, than 
it could have afforded under a strict 
adherence to the original music. 
Rosetta* as now performed, must 
not only possess- the feeling re- 
quired in simple melodies, but 
that command of voice which the 
intricate combinations of modern 
science have rendered necessary; 


whether for better or worse, the age 
in which they are so strenuously 
patronized is not the one to deter- 
mine. It may be collected from 
what we have already said, respect- 
ing the qualities of her voice, that 
this lady’s style is upon the whole ra- 
ther insinuating than commanding, 
and therefore rather calculated to 
grow into fame by repeated impres- 
sions, than to atchieve the point at 
once by a sudden and nervous dis- 
play. Mrs. Austin's person is pre- 
possessing : she is delicate in her 
form, and her features are petite, 
and possess animation, but are not 
remarkable for their beauty. She 
has also appeared in the character of 
Maudanc , in J)r. Arne’s opera, of 
Artaxerxes . Although she does not 
possess that extensive compass of 
voice, so necessary to the varied 
and intricate harmonies annexed to 
this difficult character, yet she gave 
the recitatives pleasingly, and in 
some few instances with considera- 
ble feeling and expression. Mr. 
Braharn, in the character of Ar- 
baces, maintained his long-esta- 
blished reputation as the best voca- 
list on the English stage. In this 
character he finds ample opportu- 
nity of displaying that florid style, 
in which he delights to luxuriate. 
His execution ot that well-known 
air, “ Water parted from the sea” 
combined all that is rich in science 
and delicate in taste. Madame Ves- 
tris sustained the character of Jr- 
taxerxes , with her usual excel- 
lence. It is impossible not to ad- 
mire her song “ In infancy our 
hopes and fears,” which she gave 
with chaste simplicity, and admi- 
rable expression : it was, as usual, 
loudly encored. In English Apera, 
Madame Vcstris excels, in our opi- 
nion, all the vocalists, both- male 
and female of the present day* be- 
cause she not only sings hut acts. 
In singing, merely,, she may he ri- 
valled, and, of course, can bear 
no comparison with Braham. Her 
voice and action mutually assist 
each other: and she never forgets 
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tlic character while she is singing, tlio author to illustrate the hiiMucss 
well knowing' that song's are in- of the opera, 
tended, or should he intended, by 

UOVENT GARDEN THEATRE. 

This course of policy adopted by Robin Hood. The nuptials are pre- 
the Manager of this riv-il establish- vented by the arrival of Sir Ralph 
ment, has already manifested itself Mont f ancon , who is deputed by 
in results the most fortunate and Longchnmp, Archbishop of Canter- 
unexpected. Having no changes or bury, (the Regent appointed in the 
decorations to set forth in bis' hills, absence of Richard Cautr dr Lam , 
lie properly diiectod bis attention to who is in Palestine) to attaint 
the collecting of new Performers Huntingdon of high treason. Tin* 
and new Pieces ; in the prosecution latter, assisted by hi-, follow* i*, 
of which plan be has introduced defeats MontfancoTs force, ..n i Hies 
many clever persons to th u London to “Merry Sherwood.” Hi* is here 
boards, upon some of whom we have joined by his faithful Matilda and 
had occasion to remark in our former her father; the old Ilaron lu\i»g 
notices of Theatrical transactions. — tired his castle, sooner than it should 
Since our last account, three new become the prey of Prime John , 
pieces have been exhibited at this who endeavours, in the absence of 
Theatre ; a farce, an opera, and a his brother Richard , to ascend the 
tragedy. The first is a lively liittle English Throne. In this “shady 
piece entitled the Irish Tutor , said green retreat” Matilda F it z waiter 
to be the production of the Karl of consents to give up her name of 
Olengall. The leading Personage, quality ; she is re-baptised by the 
indeed the only one deserving of merry, drinking, lighting Friar 
mention, is theTWor himself, who ex- Tuck , as plain Maid Marian ; and 
hibits, though not in very glowing is formally espoused to Robin flood. 
colours, that mixture of wit and Several laughable adventures occur 
absurdity, which has long been con- to tlie outlaws in the prosecution of 
sidered as almost the exclusive pecu- their freebooting system, and they 
Rarity of the wild compound of Irish have occasionally to contend, sword 
mind. A clear plot, a plain and in hand, in defence of their assumed 
unaffected current of dialogue, and right to taste of the King's venison ; 
a sufficient portion of vivacity, not hut Richard Ceeur de Lion having 
without its puns, constitute the escaped from foreign enthralment, 
principal merit of a work, which happens, when bewildered in the 
is by its nature exempted from any mazes of the forest, to fall in with 
rigid examination. While farces ex- this sturdy hand; and, pleased 
cite laughter critics may condemn ; with the loyalty they express to the 
but the public, who go to laugh, person of fas they suppose) their 
will retort upon the critic, ridicule absent sovereign, he pardons their 
his seriousness, and laugh at his, trespasses, and all are made happy, 
pedantry. The opera is very languid, except 

The opera is entitled Maid Marian where Friar Tuck or Baton Fitz- 
and is -founded on a pleasant Jittlo waiter , is actively employed. The 
novel of the same name ; in adapting former character was most humour- 
which to the Theatre, much of the ously supported by Mr. C. Kemble, 
dialogue has been preserved entire, He was in truth an excellent repre- 
and the songs are chiefly selected sentative of the “ Church Militant.” 
from the simple but expressive His jest, his flagon, and , his quarter 
poetry which is scattered with no staff flew about most merrily. He 
unsparing hand throughout the even ventured on a verse or two of 
work. The piece which is founded an old ballad, and thus qomnleted 
on the adventures ,of Robin Hood the character of the jolliest of Friars, 
and his merry outlaws, commences *Mr. Farren, in the character of the 
with tins preparations for the union testy Lord F it z waiter , made many 
of MatildatHhe heiress of Baron good, points. Miss M. Tree, most 
Fits waiter with Robert Fi tzooi h , deservedly a favourite with the 
Earl of Huntingdon , afterwards public, played the fair Matilda. 
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Her performance was distinguished 
by the most bewitching naivete and 
her singing by taste anti science. — 
Several of her songs were encored. 
The music is by Mr. Bishop, and 
except a very small portion of it, is 
by no means in unison with the 
character of tin* piece. The scenery, 
as is usual at this theatre, was 
beautiful. The landscape clear 
and brilliant, and the architecture 
grandly correct. The banquet scene 
was in every respect gorgeous. — 
The opera was received by the au- 
dience with the most enthusiastic 
applause. 

The tragedy is from the pen of Mr. 
Shit*!, and is called 44 The Huguenot,” 
it was originally announced under 
the more appropriate title of 44 The 
Convict .” This play, like all the 
others by the same author, is written 
with too palpable an aim at stage 
effect; so that instead of each scene 
being as it wen; a step, which ad- 
vances and conducts to the final 
catastrophe, the whole five acts is 
composed of an unconnected suc- 
cession of striking, situations ; the 
spectator’s feelings are hurried 
along with the actor from one 
distress to another, till both arrive 
fatigued at the conclusion of tin* 
piece. Nevertheless the incidents 
are frequently interesting, perhaps 
affecting, and sometimes even new. 
The fable, it can scarcely be de- 
nominated a plot, of the Huguenot 
is this : 

Margaret Romont , the daughter 
of a reduced noble, in order to save 
her father from ruin has consented 
to marry the Duke of Monville , 
notwithstanding that her affections, 
as she acknowledges to her con- 
fessor, are still irrevocably rivited 
on Adolphus Polignac , with whom 
she had three years before ex- 
changed vows of unalterable con- 
stancy, but who had subsequently 
released her from her engagement 
by writing to bid her an eternal 
adieu. During the performance of 
the nuptial ceremony, the. Convict , 
who is no other than the identical 
Adolphus Polignac, and who,, for the 
confession of a murder, had been 
condemned to the gallics, rushes in*' 
disguised, and, demanding a few 
moments*, private audience of the 
bride, represents himself as a friend 
former lover; and, having 
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given her a picture, is on the point 
of retiring, when Margaret , being 
awakened to a suspicion of the 
truth by the fervent and familiar 
tone of bis farewell, attempts to 
detain him. The Duke and the 
father, who had very accommo- 
datingly retired during the con- 
ference, come forward ; Polignac is 
seized and discovered ; Margaret , 
on beholding bis features, falls 
senseless; a scene of aberration en- 
sues between the lover and bride- 
groom, wherein it appears that, they 
had formerly hern rivals in arms, 
as they now are in love, and the 
Convitt , we presume, through the 
Duke's influence with the legislative 
authorities of the place ((>rleans) 
is ordered for immediate execution. 
Margaret , on recovering, refuses to 
wed Monville ; and her father, being’ 
reduced by the failure of tins al- 
ternative to utter beggary, upbraids 
her uiikindness, and, abjuring hrr 
for ever, leaves her to perish in the 
streets. She follows the sound of 
the death hell, and arrives at the 
place of execution just at the moment, 
her lover is about to mount the 
scaffold, when La RorJie , the priest, 
very opportunely enters, bearing 
the death bed confession of a blind 
old man, Polignac* s father ; who, 
with his last breath, had acknow- 
ledged himself to have been the 

K 'trator of the murder, fqr which 
m is about to suffer, from being 
bound by an oath never to reveal 
the truth ; hut who is now restored 
to liberty and Margaret; and we 
are left uncertain whether most to 
execrate the selfish and nnifatural 
tyranny of the parents, or to admire 
the filial devotedness of their chil- 
dren. There are two female cha- 
racters besides Margaret , but which 
are introduced solely for the 1 pur- 
pose of redeeming the objection, 
that has been made to the ittdeco- 
rousness of a young lady walking 
through five acts without some 
other female to keep her in; coun- 
tenance. 

The diction of the play is elegant, 
and did not appear tq be so inflated 
as is usually the case in Mr. S’s. 
productions ; but, though the lan- 
guage is frequently flowery, there 
is not any thing like fine poetry ; 
. such imagery as this we must de- 
cidedly protest against, as being its 
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"bad taste and not in keeping ; “ the 
slimy braverv of shame” and “dis- 
honour breaking from a man, like 
a noxious vapour from a grave.” 
A frequent applieation too of the 
term “bad” serves as a substitute 
for some more limited atid undefined 
epithet, “ this bad world” — “ this 
bad heart” — “ bad man,” &e. The 
paraphrase on the vulgar adage 
“Misfortunes never come single” 
had better have been omitted. All 
this is very slovenly. Hut we pass 
with pleasure from criticising the 
tragedy to the more pleasing task 
of piaising the performers. 

Though the whining sorrows of 
the heroine afforded no adequate 
display of Miss Kelly’s highly ori- 
ginal talents, yet her peisoniiiea- 
tion of Margaret was distinguished 
by the nicest discrimination. In 
the former scenes of the play, where 
she has only her own sorrows to 
sustain, she claims a right to in- 
dulge in grief; hilt, from the first 
moment that she hears her lover’s 
character assailed, she becomes a 
new creature. She dries her tears 
in order to arm herself with strength 
for his defence ; she undertakes to 
stand u,ri as his champion ; and her 
fortitude and resolution never once 
faint under the task ; exhibiting a 


beautiful picture of woman’s real" 
courage. Miss Kelly has ventured 
a hold experiment in resolving to 
trust to an imitation of nature alone 
for success. Her style o-f acting 
is very peculiar; we. heartily wish 
it may become popular. The man- 
ner in which the words as it were 
gushed from her heart, in her sup- 
plication for divine aid, was finer 
than any of the finest touches we 
ever remember of Miss O’Neill’s. 

Of Mr. Macready in the character 
of the Huguenot, without going into 
the detail, it is sufficient to say, that 
lie transcended all his former ef- 
forts. It has been observed of him, 
in tliis part, that Mr. Kean wight 
have equalled him, certainly no 
other living performer ; this is say- 
ing a great deal, hut we think not 
too much. Why is he not allowed 
to appear more frequently inShaks- 
pea re ? Mr. Abbot preserved a se- 
renity of demeanour, that was per- 
fectly in unison with the pacific dis- 
position of the character he repre- 
sented: perhaps he looked somewhat 
too young and interesting to areoid 
exactly with our notions of a young 
lady’s ghostly confessor. Mrs. Ti- 
lling was a very handsome brides- 
maid ; but she should have been 
dresfc in white. 


FOREIGN POLITICAL DIGEST. 


The Duke of Wellington is arrived 
in London from Paris, hut nothing 
has transpired relative to the pro- 
bability of a war between France 
and Spain. The opinion, however, 
of the best-informed politicians, ap- 
pears decidedly in favour of peace. 
This is also strengthened by the 
fact of a treaty, offensive and de- 
fensive, having been entered into 
between the constitutional govern- 
ments of Spain and Portugal, and 
the engagement on the pa*t of the 
latter Power to furnish an army to 
their Ally, in case of invasion by 
France. The formidable prepara- 
tions for war making by Spain will, 
doubtless, have a powerful effect on 
the councils of her enemies, and the 
armies of France, led on by young 
officers without experience, will not 
'be made very effective instruments 
in fighting against the cause of li- 


berty, for which they have endured 
so much. — Weak, indeed, must be 
the Bourbons of France, if they can- 
not discern their security ami happi- 
ness in peace, and their misery and 
ruin in war! 

Spain. — The insurrection is dy- 
ing away in all the Provinces. — 
Nearly all the officers and sub-offi- 
cers have taken refuge in France. 
All the couriers from Madrid, and 
every other part of the Peninsula, 
now arrive at Bayonne without de- 
lay. — A Proclamation of Mina de- 
nounces severe penalties against 
those faithless Spaniards who either 
aid the rebels, or abandon their 
towns and houses from cowardice. 
The accounts all concur in repre- 
senting the Constitutional arms is 
every where successful, and the Re- 
bels as defeated and dismayed. — 
The military preparations of the 
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Spanish Government are proceeding 
with extraordinary activity, and are 
well seconded by the enthusiasm of 
the people. The new levies are pro- 
ceeding- rapidly; volunteer compa- 
nies are forming in all the towns, 
the fortresses are repairing, and the 
munu factories of arms and stores 
h,m* given employment to multi- 
tudes of the poor. Large portions of 
theeommunal and uncultivated lands 
are distributed by the Political Chiefs 
among the rural population ; and a 
numerous race of small proprietors 
is thus created, whose enjoyment of 
their property depends on the sta- 
bility of the Constitution. —En- 
thusiasm in favour of the Consti- 
tution is at its acme in Madrid. 
There are lectures on the Constitu- 
tion, Constitutional catechims, Con- 
stitutional calendars, Constitution- 
al ribbands. Constitutional taverns, 
Constitutional confectionary, Con- 
stitutional songs, in abundance, 
and Constitutional plays. — The 
Cortes have come to a resolution 
respecting the insurgent guards : 
On the memorable 7th of July, 400 
of the rebels laid down their arms 
to two Constitutional officers, upon 
a pledge from the latter, that their 
lives should he spared. They had 
no authority for giving such a pledge, 
but the Cortes have not only con- 
tinued it, but decreed, that even the 
rebel guards taken without capitu- 
lation, and in process of trial, shall 
be exempted from their legal lia- 
bility to the punishment of death. 

Franck. — A disturbance took 
place at the School of Medicine on 
the 18th of November. — The Abbe 
Nicole, who is rector of the academy, 
had no sooner appealed to address 
the young men, than the cry qf 
“ A fins ies Jesuius /” and other 
offensive expressions, were uttered. 
The Abt>6 could not be heard, and 
M. Desgenettes, who tried for an 
hour* to gain a hearing, could not 
succeed. After this tumultuous con- 
duct had continued forsome time, an 
end was put to the sitting; and the 
Hector on goingoutwas saluted with 
still stronger testimonies of disappro- 
bation. u The prevalence of liberal 
opinions,” says a private letter, 
among the different colleges and 
lyceumgjof Paris, 4s very striking; 
and ^appears, that the measures 
of rigour adopted against their fa- 

j. 


vourite instructors and professors, 
only tend to increase their attach- 
ment for what they consider the per- 
secuted truth.” — in consequence of 
this disturbance, a Royal Decree w as 
issued on the 21st, which entirely 
suppressed the faculty of medicine, 
and ordered the Minister of the in- 
terior to present a plan for its re- 
organization. The Grand Master 
is, however, allowed “ to authorize 
those of whom lie may receive 
favourable information, to resume 
iheir inscriptions either in the facul- 
ties of Strasburg, Montpellier, or in 
any of the secondary schools.” The 
suppressed school was governed by 
twenty-five professors, the most emi- 
nent, surgeons of France, and gave 
instruction to four thousand stu- 
dents. — A Royal Ordinance, dated 
ths 20th November, appeared in the 
Montour of Sunday, December 1, 
calling out forty thousand men of 
the Levy of 1822, which are not an 
addition to the army, but for the 
purpose of replacing forty thousand 
men, whose term ot service expires 
this year. Several officers of Gen. 
Mina arrived at Perpignan, who had 
been made prisoners at Urge], and 
conducted to Toulouse. They came 
from that town, where they entered 
quite in rags, and were at first very 
badly received. They were taken 
for the men of the Faith, but as soon 
as the error was discovered, they 
were amply compensated. People 
stripped off their clothes to give to 
them ; a subscription was immedi- 
ately opened in their favour; and 
they say, had they received eVery 
thing which was offered them, as 
clothes and other succours, it would 
have been impossible to carry them 
into Spain. — The determination of 
this Government, to maintain peace 
if possible, is said to have been 
brought about in a great measure 
by thb ascertained temper of the 
French army. Letters have been 
received from the frontiers, which 
speak of occurrences there the motet 
alarming — of insubordination and 
desertion. 

GREECE AND TURKEY. — “ Private 

letters state the taking of Napoli dk 
Romania by the Greeks ; they en- 
tered it on the 1st of November, and 
found 500 pieces of cannon in that 
fortress. The Turks had their lives 
spared, though they broke the capi- 
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filiation which they hid oond tdorl 
a month before. 

Constantinople lias recently been 
the scene of great disturbances. 
The violent clamours of the Janis- 
saries against the favourite Minister, 
Haleb EfTendi, at length alarmed 
Sultan Mahmoud, who resolved to 
convince himself by his own eyes of 
the truth of the statements. He 
traversed the streets of Constantino- 
ple on the 9th in the strictest incog- 
nito. The most profound tranquil- 
lity prevailed. He spoke with se- 
veral persons who met him ; the in- 
formation which he obtained on this 
occasion decided his purpose. Haleb 
Effendi was dismissed and exiled, as 
were also his friends the Grand Vi- 
zier and the Barber Pacha or Chief 
Barber. This change was supposed 
greatly to increase the prospect of 
war with Russia, uk llaleri was 
thought to favour the pacific media- 
tion of Austria «m<! England, and 
the Janissaries, who have triumphed 
have long been furious for war. 

Brazil. — The Prince Regent 
published a proclamation on the 21st. 
of September, declaring the final 
separation of Brazil from Portugal, 
and announcing* his o\v*h promo- 
tion to the dignity of Emperor. — 
On the 12th of October, when his 
Highness attained his 24th year, he 
was solemnly proclaimed at Rio Ja- 
neiro, Constitutional Emperor and 
Perpetual Defender of the kingdom 
of Brazil, by the title of Don Pedro 
the First. The forms were gone 
through in the hall of the Senate of 
the Camera, ami the enthusiasm 
of all classes was very great. In the 
evening the city was illuminated, and 
the Emperor, accompanied by his 
consort, Donna Maria da Gloria, 
went to the theatre, where pieces 
were represented and hymns sung, 
adapted to the occasion. 

PoETUdAii. — On the 4th of Octo- 
ber, the General and Extraordinary 
Cortes, their labours in framing the 
Constitution being concluded, closed 
their session. The King attended 
and delivered- a very eloquent and 
constitutional speech. His Majesty 
congratulated the Cortes oil the 
completion of their glorious labours, 
which had made the people free and 
prosperous, and himself happy. In 
regard to foreign relations, the King 


announced * that they were of the 
most pacific description ; nnd he 
added, — “ I have particular s itisf.io- 
tion in being* able to announce to 
you, I hat the most positive declara- 
tions of the Governments of France 
and England have fully secured us 
against the fears of anv attack upon 
our independence.” — In reply, the 
President delivered a long and able 
address, in which he eloquently al- 
luded to the order, peace, and har- 
mony, which lia<l characterized the 
Revolution. “ Portugal,” he said, 

“ has given to astonished Europe 
the first example of a regeneration 
commenced and concluded in the 
short space of two yeais, in which 
the inhabitants of great cities and 
of the poorest villages have not for 
a single day discontinued their usual 
occupations — in which no parties 
have dared to shew themselves in a 
way capable of affecting the securit y 
of the Republic, — and in which all 
citizens have with marked alacrity, 
or at least with firm resignation, 
sacrificed their own interests to the 
public welfare.” The ceremony 
took (dace amid the enthusiastic 
pliuditsof all present. In the sit- 
ting of the Cortes on the 4th, a 
report was made on a despatch 
from the Minister for the Home De- 
partment, in which the Congress 
was informed that the Queen, hav- 
ing refused to take the oath to the 
Constitution of the Monarchy, tin* 
King had resolved on carrying into 
execution the decree of the Cortes, 
ordaining that whoever shall refuse 
to swear to the Constitution shall 
quit the kingdom, and renounce 
the rights of a Portuguese citizen. 
In the sitting of the following 
day, Scnlior Pato Moriz read the 
following motion: — “It being* in- 
dispensable that the law should he 
carried into effect, as well with re- 
gard to the Ex.-queen of Portugal, 
as any other person who may refuse 
to swear to the political constitution 
of the monarchy; and its execution 
having been delayed by the report 
of the physicians, stating that her 
life would be endangered by the se- 
verity of the weather, if she should 
travel in the present state of her 
health ; 1 propose that the Govern- 
ment be required to order, that the 
same ten physicians do continue to 
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attend the Ex-Portuguese citizen 
during her residence in the Quinta 
de Kamalhao, and accompany her 
tip to the period of her quitting the 


Portuguese territories.” — This pro- 
position remained over for a second 
reading. 


LIST OF PATENTS. 


Thomas Leach, of Blue Boar* 
court, Friday-street, Cheupside, Lou- 
don, merchant, for an improvement in 
steam engines, by the application of 
steam immediately to a wheel, in- 
stead of the usual process. Commu- 
nicated to him by a certain fore»i»tier 
reading abroad. Dated Oct 28, Jh22. 

Win i am Piper, of Cook ley Iron 
Works Wolverley, Worcestershire, 
Civil Engineer; for several new an- 
chors for the use of shipping and other 
vessels. Dated Nov. 1 , 1822. 

Alfred Flint, of Uley, Glouces- 
tershire, engineer ; for a machine for 
scouring, pising, and washing woollen 
cloths. Dated Nov. 1, 1822. 

John Oxiord, of Little Britain, 
London, Gentleman, for an improved 
method of preventing premature decay 
in timber, metallic substances, and 
canvas, by the application whereof to 
such several bodies, respectively, the 
same are rendered impervious to the 
dry rot, damp rot, worms, insects, or 
rust, to which the same are respective- 
ly liable, aud the same are rendered 
thereby more durable, and less liable 
to decay. Dated Nov. 1, 1822, 

John Dowell Moxon, of Liver- 


pool, Lancashire, ship owner, and 
merchant ; for improvements in the 
construction of bridges, and works of 
a similar nature. Dated Nov. 9, 1822. 

Francis Dkakin of Birmingham, 
Warwickshire, sword manufacturer and 
wire-drawer; for an improvement iu 
the manufacture of holster-cases, car- 
touch boxes, and certain other descrip- 
tion of cases. Dated Nov. 9, 1822. 

John Jekyll, of Roundhill-house, 
Wiucantou, Somersetshire, Captain in 
his Majesty’s navy; tor certain im- 
provements in steam or vapour baths, 
to render the same more portable and 
convenient than those in present use. 
Dated Nov. 9, 1822. 

Richard Roberts, of Manchester, 
Lancashire, civil engineer; for cer- 
tain machinery or implements applica- 
ble to the process of weaving plain 
or figured cloths or fabrics, which 
may be used on, aud iu conjunction 
with, looms now in common use ; and 
also certain improvements in the con- 
struction of looms for weaving plain 
and figured cloths or fabrics, and in 
the method of working looms, either 
by hand, by steam, or other power. 
Dated 14, 1822. 


AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 


The latter sown Wheats have ge- 
nerally planted well, but the open 
weather has thrown out abundance of 
weeds, on the bean and pea eddishes; 
which, from the inability of the occu- 
piers, were not sufficiently cleared and 
cultivated for the reception of the seed. 
The grazing districts are lull of grass, 
and the common turnips were in full 
growth, until the late frttet; but the 
Swedes have almost universally failed. 
— Mangel-Wurzel and Coleseed are 
abundant in most parts, particularly in 
the Fon districts of Lincoln, Cambridge, 
and Huntingdon. The incut markets 


continue their low prices : Smithfield 
havifig an over-supply on Mondays and 
Fridays, though principally of beasts 
of inferior condition. Lean stock is 
somewhat dearer ; hut more so in store 
sheep than iu bullockfe; and milch cows 
sell freely for more money. The Hay- 
market is heavy, from the large quan- 
tity of feed, which the open weather 
every where supplies. The potatoe 
crop has been good in most districts ; 
but not so large as that of last year. 
There is but little doing fit the Hop- 
trade ; and the Wool - market is dull 
nearly at last month's prices. ; 
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COMMERCIAL REPORT. 

C London , Dec. 24. J 


Cotton.—' Therfe has been a very 
extensive speculation entered into in 
East-India Cottons ; the buyers have 
continued purchasing: Regularly for 
some time, and iti so quiet a manner, 
that the extent of the speculation did 
not transpire until all the purchases 
were made. The estimated quantity is 
nearly 8000 bags, viz.: 5500 Bengal*, 
4gd. a 5 |d., and 2500 Surats, f>d . a 5^d. 
being nearly the same prices as the 
average of last India sale. One of the 
first India houses disposed of all their 
stock of Cotton. 

Sugar. — The demand for Muaco- 
vades last week was without* interest 
till towards Friday, when very consi- 
derable purchases were made, owing, 
no doubt, to the closing of the market 
previous to the holidays: no improve- 
ment in the good and fine samples could 
be stated ; the low browns were heavy, 
and were offered fid. a Is. per cwt. 
lower to induce buyers to come forward, 
but no progress could be made in the 
sales. 

Coffee.— T he public sales of Coffee 
last week were inconsiderable ; the St. 
Domingo fully supported the previous 
prices, ordinary to good ordinary 99s. 


a 100s.; middling Brazil sold 112s. and 
U2s. fid, fine ordinary 105s. fid., good 
ordinary 9Ss. fid. The remainder, of 
the Coflee consisted of Detnerara and 
Berbice descriptions, generally ordi- 
nary aud damaged ; they sold at a re- 
duction of 2s. a 3s. By private con- 
tract, good ordinary clean Jamaica was 
in great request, and for one parcel 
102s. was realised. 

Corn.— There was a good supply of 
Wheat to yesterday’s market fiom Ks- 
sex and Kent ; a few of the best runs 
were early selected out, and purchased 
eagerly at an advance of Is. per quar- 
ter ; the trade afterwards became hea- 
vy, and some proportion of the supply 
remained over undisposed of.— The late- 
very large arrivals of Barley have sup- 
plied the masters with stock, the de- 
mand was in consequence languid, aud 
no progress could be made in the sales. 
— Oats were very heavy, and no buyers 
would purchase to any extent, unless a 
decline of fid. a Is per quarter was 
submitted to, the reduction was m se- 
veral instances confirmed, but no ge- 
neral decline in the prices can be stated. 
— Beans were without alteration. 


SOCIETY FOR THE PROTECTION OF TRADE. 


The Secretary to the SOCHVTY of 
GUARDIANS for the PROTECTION 
of TRADE by Circulars has informed 
the Members thereof, that 
John Nightingale, of 21, Bruton- 
street, Berkley-square, . 

George Hodgson, of 29, AIsopV 
buildings, New-road, 

Andrew Kauffman, musical in- 
strument maker, formerly of Angel- 
cottrt, Skinner-street, Snow-hill, and 
since of 13, Water-street, Blackfriars, 
Thomas Closs, of the Quadrant, 
Regent- street, and 

Frederick Rankin, surgeon, late 
of Bnckingham-street, Strand, and 
since of 54, Hat field-street, Blackfriars, 
ar£ reported to this Society as improper 
to be* proposed to be ballot ted for as 
Members thereof. — that 
Jplrfr Julian, coal and provision 
warehouse. Park-street, Borough, is 
connected with 

Hunter and Richardson, 12, Had- 
low-street, Brtinswiek-square : — and 
that 

Mur. Mag; 82. 


George Smith pretends to be hi 
the employ of the respectable House 
of Messrs. Harding and Co. of Pall 
Mall, as well as in that of Messrs. 
Howell and James, of Regent-street. 

A thin woman, of rather mean ap- 
pearance, with a sallow complexion, 
and dark brown hair parted in the 
front, dressed in a buff* spotted cotton 
gown, a drab whittle, and a black silk 
bonnet, calling herself 

Margaret Thompson, has obtain- 
ed money from various tradesmen, by 
pretending to be the housekeeper of a 
respectable family, and to bring orders 
for mourning, &e. She generally gives 
a letter to a respectable silk house in 
Waterloo-place for the goods. 

.Samuel Ranken, who is described 
as a man of colour, is not Mr. S amuel 
Brandon Ranken, of Chapel- place, 
Norwood ;«*— one of the addresses of the 
above Samuel Ranker being at Nor- 
wood renders this notice necessary. 
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r KOSd SATURDAY, NOV. 23, to SATURDAY, DEOKMBER 21, 1822: 
WITH THE ATTCHtNIEs’ NAMES. 

Extracted from the Condon Gazette. 

N B. All the Meetings are at the Court of Commissioners , Basin ghat t-streef „ 
uuk'sw otherwise expressed. The Anomies’ Names are between Parenthesis. 

BANKRUPTS. 


Austin, J. Berhham*tead, f*t. Peter, Herts, 
cnach-uiaher, Dec. 10, 21, and .tan. lri. 
(Williams and Goddard, Crays-imi-place 
Ath"rstone, J. Nottingham, (Ivor, Doc. 10,21, 
Punch P. owl, Nottingham, (Briggs', Tatioi, 
n,i I d«nl<l Lincoln’a-imi-flelds 
Hoirv.N II udderwfteld, merchant, Dec 21, and 
dan I, 2\ at the Pack-horse Inn, liuddcrs- 
i’«*ld. ( Batty e, Chancery-lane 
fltrdcman. 13. L. Fish-street-kill, undertaker, 
TS<>\..io, Dec 7, and .Ian, 4. (Sheffield, 
Great PieneoMtrfcet 

Dennis, || Doidshlp-lane, Surrey, stoek-hrurtCi , 
Dee 11, and Jan. 7 • (Fishers, Alderx- 
gate-street 

Dailey, T Shoreditch, seedsman, Dee. .1, 10, 
and Jan. 7. (Hodgson, Salisbury-strect, 
Strand 

Butler J. Milk-street, merchant.. Dec. 17. 18, 
Jan 11. at the White Bear inn, Mandies- 
1 ei (H ui d and Johnson, Temple 
Pal!. Poultry, ironmonger, Dec* 10,17, Jail. 

14 (James, Kucklesimry 
Bo'vkcn, J. Bolton-U»- Moors, grocer, Dec. 21, 
2/, Jan 14. Bridge Inn, Bolton-le-Moors. 
(Adlington, Gregory, and Faulkner, lied 
io»d row 

Blow ne, J N. Manchester, cotton spinner, Dec. 
21, 2t>, Jan. IS, Bridgewater Arms-inn, 
Mam heater . (Milne and Parry. Temple. 
Bal uei , W. Sherborne, Dorset. Malster, Dec. 
1 1. 21 ..fan 18, (Nicho’.l’s, Great Winches- 
lei-stieet 

Rlackliami, J. Newport, Shropshire, grocer, 
Dec 17, jK Jan- 21, lied Lion Inn, New- 
port. (Hicks (Jray’s-inn-square 
Wur\ , .1. Manchester, J. Bury, Pemllehill, Lan- 
cashire, and T. Bury, Buekb'shurv, ealieo- 
prmters, Jan. 1,8, 21, Bridgewater Arms 
iun, Manchester. (Malcmson, Muldle- 
toiriple 

Butteiton, J Drayton in Hales Shropshire,, 
monev-serivener, Jan. 2, 3, 3S. Talhot-inn, 
D lay ton in Dales. (Baxter, Gray’s-inn- 
plaoe 

Bennett, 11. L. Liverpool, tobacconist, Jan. 7, 
8, 28, King's Arms Inn, Liverpool. (Swain, 
Stevens, Maples, Pearce and Hunt, Uld 
Jewry 

Cianev, J. Snow Hill, grocer, Nov. 30, Bee. 7, 
Jan. 4. (Messjs. Totie, Richardson, and 
Gaunt. Poultry 

Clark, M. Swallowftelds, Wilts grocer. Dee. 
3, 4, Jan. 4, Angel I mi, Reading. (Hamil- 
ton and Twining, Bcrwick-atieet, Soho 
Craig. J. High llolbom, liuen-dvaper, Dec. 3. 

I i, Jan. 11. ( Hobler, Size-lane 
Chaplin, J. LUsun-grove, St. Mary-le bone, 
hiicklayer, Deo. 7* 14, Jan. 14. (Carh*n, 
High-st. Mary-le- hone 

Crisp W. Bramlield, Suffolk, grocer, Dec. 2d, 
21, Jan, lH.New Swim, South wold. (Pugh 
Bernard- street 

Cotteiill.W, Bishop's Cleeve, Gloucestershire 
tanner, Deo. 12, 13, Jan. 18, Swan Inn 
Tewkesbury. (Edmunds, Exchequer Office 
LincolnVinu 

Clift, H. Pains wick, Gloucestershire, clothier, 
Dec. 21, 24, and Jan. 21 (J. Chadborn, 

Oioueesteir, & King, Krtjeaat's-inn, Fleet- 
street 

<V»k«o»,.L Leeds; irwUen i IwCi m.oufji< t„if. 
Dec. 2?, 21, Jmt> 21, Courl-i'.ou'w, j.oMj 


(Wilson, Gi exilic street, Hutton-garden 
Ciiep. J. P^avenlirsll, Suffolk, shopkeeper, Jan. 
2, 3, 2h, Angel Inn, Hales, voith. (Oufaudc, 
Norfolk- Jieot, Strand 

Dav. snp.T Ft. Thomas’s Mill, Staffordshire, 
imlhT Dec 11,12, Jan. 4. (Wheatley and 
Barlow. Storm, At Garber, IVtter-lane 
DcitviUe, E. Maiehertei, wholesale grocer, 
.1 in. 3, t, 21. UodiM, Anns Inn, Manctics- 
t.*i. (lliud and Johnson, King’s Bench 
Walk, T-onple 

Dare, \V. Woking, Surrey, nnrsermau, Dee. 
7, It, Jau. 11. (Wa'tite.v, Wine Office- 
court, Flect-i treet 

Edwards, J. Laugharne, Carmarthenshire, 
inn-keeper, N«*v. 2^, 23, J uj. 1. Blue boat . 
Sun-street, Cl'ai*. (Clarke, Ricluuds, 
and Metcalt, Chaiuorv-lane 
Edwin ds, T, Gemnl-street, Soho, woollen- 
draper, llec. 3, 10, Jau 11. (Sweet, Stoke,., 
and Carr, Bwdnghall- street 
Ellis, H. Fi Mon, Suffolk, farmer, Dec 9, 10, 
Jan. 11, While Hart Inn, Wickham Mai ket, 
(Him*, Temple 

Errington, Jl. Hexham, Nortuniberlaml, bultci 
factor, Dec. 30, 31, Jau 18. Bush Inn, 
Hexham (Addison, Verulaui-buildings, 
Gray Vinn 

Evans, J p. Freeman's Court, Curnhill, law 
stationer, Dec. 21, 28, Jan. 25. (Watson 
and Broughton, Falcon-square 
French, G, Whitechapel road, provision agent, 
Dee. 3. 10, Jan 1. (Sa'undcin, I lea wood, 
and Matthews, l/ppei Thames- street 
Fairclough, T. Liverpool, slater, Dec. 18, 19, 
Jau. 7> George Inn, Liverpool. (Black- 
stock and Btinee, Temple 
Field, J. and L. Roystou, Leeds, cloth-mer- 
chants, Dec. 16. 17, Jan. 11, Court-house,. 
Leeds. (Robinson and Son, Essex • struct. 
S timid 

Glading J. Ipawiek, victualler, Dec. 5, 6, Jan. 
7. Golden Lion, Ipswich. (Bromley, 
Gray’s -inn- square * 

Goldstein, N, lligh-stroet, Shad weM, wholesale 
slop sellers, Dec. 7, 14, Jan. 11, (Hutch- 
. inaon, Crown-court, Threadncedle-atrect 
Orocott, J. T. Manchester, wine-merchant. Dee. 
1®, 17, Jan. II, Slap f. in, Manchester. (Kay, 
Manchester 

Gray, C. Upper Montague' street, horse-dealer, 
Dec. 3, 17, Jan. 11. (Mr, Benton, Union- 
street, Southwark 

Clyde, J. Yeovil, Somersetshire, farmer, Jan. 
6, 7, 25, Mermaid Inn, Yeovil.. (Williams, 
Red Lion-square 

Griffiths, W. Abergavenny, seedsman, Dec. 21, 
28, Jan. 25. (Tustin, Bride court, Hew 
Bridge-street. 

Groame, H. H. Lower Fountain-place, City- 
road, merchants, Dec. 24, and; Jan. 7, 25. 
(Ho’dgson, Salhl)iiry-str(‘et,8trand 
Hoult, L. Norwich* iron-founder, Dec. 23, 24. 
Jau. 11. Castle and Liori Inn, Norwich. 
(Longdill and Butterfield, Gray’s - inn - 
square 

Heap, W. Cobber’s Nab, Lancashire, cotton 
spinner, Dee. 23, 24, Jan, 18, Bridgewater 
Amis Inn, M anchester, ( Milne and Parry , 
' Tern pit* 

llxwkes’r. fitV. Llitlc Abingdomsfcreet, coa). 
i/ukjehaRts.Dcf’. 17,21, Jan. 18. (Orchard, 
Gray » inri-jsqn.'u* 
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llidl/ei l, T i*th“i vuse T. H Ifulbert, Chippen- 
ham, Wilt*. linen draper, Dec. II . 2(5, jan* 
21, Btts-h Tavern, Bristol. (\1 illisuns and 
White, hincoln’s-mu, Old-buildings 
llud*An, T. Lower Ptllcitou, Wai wn-kshire, 
weaver. Dee. 30, 31 , Jan. 2\ (Win wick 
Arms I mi, Warwick. (Chester, Staple Inn. 
Jermyn.J Urcat Yarmouth maltster. Doe. 6, 
13, Jan. 4, Black Lion Ta\ern, Great 
Yarmouth. (Suain, Stevens, Maples 
Pearse, and limit, Frcderiu’s-plaee, Old 
Jewry. 

.Itn dine, A. Sen. Lentherhead, Surrey, draper, 
Nov. 3(». Dee. 14. Jmi. 7. (Leister, Now 
court. Crutehed-lriars 

June*-, J, C. Bridgenorlh, Shropshire linen- 
draper, Dec. (5, 7, 21, Ci own Inn and 
Koval Hotel, Bvjdgenorth. ( May hew, 

Chaneory-1, me 

Jones, T. Cleobmv Mortimer, Shropshire, Inn- 
holder, Dec . 12. 2d, Jau. 18, Black Horse 
lun, Worcestershire. (Becke, Devonsh ire- 
street, Queen -square 

Kirby, T. Maiket Weightou, Yorkshire, eom- 
mon brewer, Dec. 10, at the Crust U«*\k 
I nn. Mevcrldy, Dee. 17, Jan. II. .a the 
house of T. Hotkey, Innholder. (Lx*, 
Lincoln’s-iim fields 

Knipe, T. Liverpool, merchants, Jan. (5,7,28, 
George Inn. Liveiponl. (Willett, Essex- 
-tieel, Temple 

Lee, F. Bucking, Essex, victualler, I)e< 1(5 17, 
Jan 14, Hot so and Groom lun, Bo- Umr. 
(Tax lor and Iloseoe, King's Bern h-wal I, , 
Temple 

Marks, ft! . Romford, Dee 3, 1 0, ,h* n . 4. (Hall, 
Gj eat Janies'-street, Jledioj il-iyw 
JJatlhews T. lions, Hereford sbiie, ru) iler, !hv>, 
10, Jan. 11. King’s Head Inn, Ross, 
(’’n Iges and Qmlter, Red Lion-s.juare 
Martelly, L. H. Finsbury equal e, merchant. 
Dee 7, 14, Jon. 11 '(Dairen, Seinenei 
and Muuit, King’s At ins-yanl, Coleman- 
sti eel 

Metthuws, T. Starston, Norfolk, farmer, ,1 an 
3, 4, 25. Rampant llorse lun, Norwich. 
(Fairbank, Staple lun 

Morgan, J. Elder street, Notion Falgate, lead 
pipe, manufacturer, Dec. 21, Jan. 4, 23. 
(Puddicome Thav ies-inn 
Nettleton, W. Edge ware-road, vittnallei. Dee. 
3, 10, Jan. 4, (Wi glee worth and Hillsdale. 
Gray’*- inn-square 

Pear^m, T, Oxiord-street, oilman, Nov. 20, 
Dee. 7, Jan t. (Popkin, Dean-street, Soho 
Passman, J. Old-street-road, hum chant, Nov, 
30, Dec. 13, Jan, 7. (Hudson, Salishui\- 
street, Sti .mil 

Paul, J. Winchester, malslcr, .Jan. 3, 4, 25, 
Black Swan Inn, Winchdstei. (Minchin, 
Verulum buildings 

Pile,M. Jun. Sid mouth, Devon, cabinet maker, 
Jan. 2, (5, London Inn, Exeter, Jan. 28. 
Dolphin Inn, llimiton. (Lvs, Lincolu's-inn- 
11 elds 

Roylnme.S. Liverpool, merchant, Jait. 8, 9, 2\ 
York Hotel, Liverpool. (Mason, New* 
Bridge-stieet 

Ridley, W. and D. Wilson, Whitehaven, oui- 
rfOra, Dec. 10, II, Jan. 4, Black Lion Inn, 
Whitehauui. (Olennell. Staple lun 
Rain)', (I. Marshall-street, Cavendish-square, 
ironmonger, Nov. 30, Dec. 7, Jan. 4, (Bulls, 
Holles-street, Caxeudish square 
RiethtnuHcr, f . V). Mark-lane, broker. Dee. 10, 
' 17, Jan. 11. (Leais, Oriilched friars 

Roy C. Le, Pall-mall, Haberdasher, Dee. 7, 14, 
Jan. 14. (Leigh, Charlolte-iow, Mansion- 
house 

Spedding, R. G. Jun. Rickmanswortlg Herts, 


coal merchant, Tinc.irf. Jan 4,28 I'Kuk- 
man and Sons.Caunou-Blrc'i 
Seward, J. 1L LpoiuiiiRter, mem i , ,l,* n . ' r g 
28, Queen's Head Inn, Leonntx >. ,m , 
Leominster 

Stockdalc, J. J. Strand, bookseller, N^v, * '* 
Dee. 3, Jan. 4. (Neele, Strand 
SowtfT, ll. Water-street, Ulackhkn-, n-«-i 
chant, Nov. 30. Dec. 7, Jan. 7. 

Salisbm y—treet. Strand 
Stock, <4. A shweek, Somerset, farmer. Dec r 
12, Jan. 11, White Lion Inn, Bristol < *e. 
hugto.i, Gregory, and Faulkner.Hedfo.il 
row 

Suiget, J. Sen. Kevford, Somerset, clo'Iiri, 
Dee. 14, JO. Jan. 14, Wheat Simses 
lun, Frome Selwood. ( Budges and Qu’l- 
ter, Red Lion-square 

South J Cardiff, uoumouger, Lee. 17, 18, .'e«i 
14, Comiueicial Rooms, iLi-tnl. (!'<*«!« 
and Greenfield, Grax’s-inn-sq icie 
Shackle, J, Milk-street, ('heap-id , Io,i«*i, 
Dec. 14, 21, Jan. 18. (Plaice aim hone. 
Si. Swlthin’s lane. 

Scott, J. Mle’, field, Cumherlerd. bnitei-n ,i 
Jan 2 3,21, Bush Inn, Ca»h-I • *'.<■ 

an. I Thompson, Chaf'iolie-i ow P. * . . i ... - 
h>>n«e 

Tuck, J. L Navmarket, jeweller. I'm 3,11, 
J.<n. 4. (Wright, Temple 
Thompson, J. J. Bermondsey-x* all, boat in. 'dti, 
Dec. 7, 17, Jan. 11. (Jones aim J.i >».. j 
M jiie.mg-lnne 

Tnrnei T. hand rid go, Herts, timber mi*'' L * ■ * , 
Dec. 10. 17, Jan. 18. (Roche, < l..i,.. f 
st i eel, Covcnt-garden 

Todd, I>. J. Douglas, and D. llus-el. T led 
street, and W. Russell, Mow Church 
drapeis, Dee. 21, Jan. 4, 25. (lluid aid 
Johnson, Temple 

Weston. K J and k. Manchester, hon de.ilei« 
Jan 3, 4, 28, Dog fax.un, ftL.n *l'«* •> . 
(IVilhs, Watson, and Bower. Thing. no* 
stret i 

Walker, E. Hudder«tid<l, clothier, Dec 1 1 1 
Jan. 4, Pack Hoi sc Inr., Huddei-hi U, v 1 
Batts e, Chance] v-lanc 

Winglield, (». Worthing. Susvex, imi(- »i»m. 
Dee 9, 10, Jan. 11, N\« Inn. Wm- n.i*, 
(Hicks, (• ray's-inn.squn: ,* 

Wheejci, J. Frome SeJwood, Son ji*r « « f do- 
liner, Dec 14. J»J. Jan. J J, Wheal S* -iu> 
Inn, Frome, Selvvood. (KIii>r, H.»'"orii- 
couit, Hi .n '»-inn 

Wiltshire, J. Woottou Bassett, Wilt*-, ‘■r iuii'r. 
Dee. 2*1,21, Jail. 1H. Angel lun, \V'i,'‘,u • 
Bassett. (Thompson and Ja\. Ura\ - u-.i 
jdaee 

Wilcox, J. Madelev Wood, Shr,»p-lnre eio.-* r 
Jan. 7, 8, 21, Bull’s lleail Inn. Wellw.'-i.m, 
(Benlimvand Alban, Lincoln's nm 
Walts, R Laurence-poultenej-lnfl, mer> !.,o t. 
I)e«- 17, 21, Jan. 21. (Swain, Ste\< i<-, Ma- 
ples, Pcarse, and lluut., t'ld Je*vi\ 

Wveh, J Asliton-under-line, Laucashu imi- 
bci -merchant, Globe ta\eiu, Asht< ipsAi.'wr 
hue. (Battyo, Cham ery-lane 
W r ells, \V. Burton-liole. Hendon, Muldle-ry, 
hay salcstnpti, Dee. 17, 28. Jan 25. ( X'h'o, 
Hylhy, and Allen. Cai lisle-street, Sc’jo 
square* 

Woodward, E. Whetstone, Middlesex, Imhlier. 
Dec. 21, 21 , Jan. 25. (Willi-, Watr on, and 
Bower, Warnlord- court, Tluogmoiton- 
street 

Yates, J. A. Weymouth, Ironmonger, Jan. it, ** , 
25. Commercial Rooms, Bristol. ( Bm*r- 
dillion and Hewitt, Bread-steeet, Chcau- 
si«le 


DIVIDENDS, 

From S^titrda\, November 23, to Saturday, December 21, 1822 

Alvin, R, P, Elm-street. Orav’s-iun-lana, ale Anustrong, O. J. Prince* -square. Ratclu’c 
hyexyor Jan. 7 . highway , eeal-merchaat, Doc. I4> 
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Andrews E. Worcester, bookseller, Pec is. 

A tl> i ri-on, T. Manchester, shop-keeper, Pec 23 

Andrew, 8. and H. Micklebui st, Cheshire, wool- 
len-manufacturers, pec 31 . 

Anderson, A. Salter’s-hall-couit, Cannon-street, 
.fan. 14 

Browne, J. ami J. Oregon, Chailes-street, 
Grosvenor- square, upholsterers, Nov. 30 

Bamfonl, II. Pontefract, maltster, Pec. 17 

ltl&inl.J. Feu-court, insurance broker. Dee. 17. 

Pit kerton, W, Oswestry, Shropshno, druggist. 
Pee, 111 

P n teber, T. Mitehel Pcan, Gloucestershire, 
tunber-denler, Jan. 13 

P.ioughtou, J. 1. in th waite, Yorkshire, cloth- 
mei ebaiit. Jan. 4 

Penvon, J. It Artillery-place, Finsbury- square, 
rnerehant.. Pee. 28 

Bliss, N. Wutoi -lane, Fleet-street, printer, Dec. 
14 

Cuming, T. Castle-court, Hirchin-lnnc, mer- 
chant, Jan 11 

Coleman, T Birmingham, carrier, Pee. 14 

Carhdl, C. limy St, Edmunds, carpenter. Pee. 
20 


Caw-on,,!. Liverpool, broker, Pec. 20 
Chain, IV Kingston-upou-ilull, grocer, Pec. 
:tt 

Carter, It. Hertford, tamer, Jan 14 
Pav, J. and J. Sprats well, Tavistock-slreet, 
Covent-garden, drapers, Jan. 7 
Podd, J. and W. Kirkeswald, Cumberland, gro- 
cei s, Pee. 1 9 

Dobell, J. Cranbrnok, Kent, pun ier, Dee. 17 
Peak in. T. and T. Dyer; Birmingham, dealers, 
Jan. 10 

Daniel, G. and \V. Cross, Birmingham, mer- 
chants, Pec. 28 

Dixon, T. R. and G. ,1. Heckman, George-street, 
Spitaltiebls, sugar-relinoTS, Jan. 14 
Davidson, W. Liverpool, merchant, Jan. 7 
Davison, G. Upper Berkeley-strcct, Pdrtman- 
square, upholsterer, Jan. 25 
Pay, R. H. Tovil, Kent, seed-cruBher, Pec. 17 
Edmonds, E. Newport, Monmouthshire, draper, 
Jan. 7 

Edleston, R. and K. Blackburn, cotton-man u- 
fueturers, Jan. 15 

Fui rer. It. Bread-»treet,Ch«*upsidc, warehouse- 
man, Pee, 21 

Fibles, J. Lamh’s-condult-street, upholsterer, 
Pec 21 

Fuller, J. M. Worthing, Sussex, linen-draper, 
Pee. 28 

Fletcher, P. C. and T. Queenb\the, eoal mer- 
ehants, Jan. 4 

Fearne, C. Old Broad-strett, merchant, Jan. 25 
Griffith, T. Hdlmorton, Warwickshire, victual. 
k*r pee. 23 

Gritirs, T. High-row, Kiiightsbridge, plumber, 
Nov 26 

Goose, T. CaTveton, Norfolk, cattle -jobber, Pec. • 
27 

Gooch, A. Norwich, bombazine manufacturer, 
Dec 23 

Gorton, J. Henry-street,HampBtead-road, smith 
Jan. 11 

llulse.S. Nottingham, silversmith, Pec. 12 
Hassell, J. Richard-street, Islington, bookseller, 
Nov. 30 

llunter, J. Barge-yard, Buoklesbury, merchant, 
Dee. 7 

lloi Un, W. S. Rochdale, Lancashire, woollen- 
manufacturer, Jan. 3 

Harrison, W, Voider Bley, Derbyshire, dealer. 
Pee. 31 „ , 

I rving, N. Carlisle, inn-keeper, Dec. 20 
Johnson, J. Leamington:/ Warwickshire, drug- 
gist. l>ec. 21 

Johnson, J. Sculcoates, Yorkshire, corn-factor, 
Dec. 31 < 

Kemp, W. Bath, banker, Jan. 10 
Knight* J. ftpttou-Uflder-Needwood, draper, 
Pec. 96 

Leech* 4> Hlnohcliffe. C a teaton- street, 

— Dm. 3 . 


Law, W. Copihall-eharnbers, Throgmorton- 
street, inerchaut. Pee. 21 
Lind, T. Hein Heath, Staffordshire, carpenter , 
Dec. 21 * 

Lorighurst, W. Tonbridge, ironmonger, Dec. 21 • 
Lynn, T. Jerusalem Coffee-house, Cornhill, 
merchant, Pec. 14 

Lucas, R. and H. Southampton, linen-drapers, 
Jan. 8 

Lloyd, W. and W. Lower Thames-strcet, slop- 
sellers, Pec. 28 

Little, A. Ilonley Woodhook, Yorkshire, clo- 
thier, Jan. 6 

Miller, J.O. and A. Blshopsgate street, mer- 
chants, Nov. 30 

M'Canaloy, P. Liverpool, merchant, Pec. 16 
Morgan, G.M. Queenhi the, wholesale stationer, 
Pec. 21 

Nicoll, E. Hemel Hempstead, Herts,, wine-mer- 
chant, Pec. 14 

Nutter, II. and J. and T, Wake, Huddersfield, 
merchant, Jan. 6 

Oir, J, Barge yard, Bucklorshury, merchant, 
Pee. 7 

Pnlerin, H. K, Lloyd ’* Coilee-honse, insurance- 
broker, Pec. 14 

Phi let, T. Bath, mason, Pee. 17 
Parry, T. R. Seaton, and J.Ariuitage, Manches- 
ter, cotton-spinners, Pec. 19 
Parsons, J. Swalihum, Nortolk, linen-draper. 
Pee. 20 

Palmer, S. Bouvton-on-the-Water, Gloucester- 
shire, mereer. Per. 17 

Payn, T. and J. 1). Catoat on-street, warehouse- 
men, Pee. 31 

Peirson, T. and W. Sammon, Russia-row, Milk- 
street, Irish factors, Jan 7 
Reay.T. South Shields, merchant, Jan. 21 
Rcndall, J Biidport, painter, Jan. 27 
Roily, It. Southampton-row, Bloomsbury, man- 
milliner, Nov, 30 

Ross, A. and J. Murrav, Leadenhall-buildings, 
Graeeehurch-street, merchants, Jan. 7 
Rymill, W. Banbury, Oxon. currier, Pec. 21 
Robinson, T. and R. Hancock, Manchester, cot- 
ton-merchants, Dec. 23 

Rothery, J . and '1'. Pape, Leeds, seed-crusliers, 
J an. / , 8 

Shepard, S. Wellington, Shropshire, hanker, 
Jan. 20 

Snape, \V, Lichfield, mercer. Pee. 16 
Sanders, J. Coventry, auctioneer, Pec. 20 
Seaiight, II. Liverpool, merchant, Dec. 19 
Smith, J. Manchester, dealer, Dec. 23 
Smith, J. II. Bristol, auctioneer, Pec, 28 
Stevens, 1). G. Harlow, Essex, linen-draper, 
Pec. 28 

Slater, R. and J SamlesbUry-mill, Lancashire, 
cotton-spinners, Jan 7 

Sand lord, W. and J. Box, Salford, d vers, Jan. 6, 
Sampson, S. Size lane, auctioneer, Jan. 14 
Thompson, E. Globe-stairs, Rotherhithe, ship- 
builder, PeC. 14 

Thompson, II. and T. Moles, Paradise-row, Rd- 
therhithe, wine- merchant, Pec. 14 
Turnbull, J. J. Forbes, R. A. Crawford, and D. 

fefkene, Bi oad-street, merchants. Jail. Iff 
Thornley, J. Manchester, hat-manufacturer, 
Jan. 18 

Vincent, J. Rp gent-street, Mary-le-bone, victu- 
aller, Pee. i 7 

.Welch, J. Ainsworth, Lancashire, cotton cloth-, 
manufacturer, Pec. 14 . 

WiUon, J. Worksop, Nottinghamshire, money 
scrivener, Dec. 23 >*', 

Wilkins, G. Bradford, Wilts, victi^ler, Dec. 
21 ' * "1 
Webster, tt. and W. Bishop WeawMoath, Dur- 
ham, Dec. 23 ' ' ■'?'?* ' 

William^, J. Cpruhill, stationer, JsU. Sl 
Wood, T. and R. and W. Troughtoo* Bmltham- 
bottom, Surrey, Jan. 18 < 

Whitehead, G. jun. and G. Claffce, Baslnghall- 
street, Black well-hall factors, J an. Iff 
Ward, R R. Maiden-lane, ^trte-toS&gp, mus- 
tard-manufacturer, Jan. 18 
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REMARKABLE INCIDENTS IN THE MONTH. 

HIATUS ABROAD, 

Tlie Lady of (L Baring, e»q. at Naples. 

MARRIAGES ABROAD. 


At Penang, East Indies, Lieut. Stuart Corbett, 
of the 20th Bengal regiment, to Miss Caro- 
line Britten,Suffolk-lane 
At Barlmdoes, Oct,. 22, Lieut. Colonel Amvyt, 
4th foot, to Miss Scnhouse Harrow, of llat- 
badoes 

DEATHS 

At Jamaica, Rev. Jas. Daun, M. I). Rector of 
Westmoreland. 28 

AtRoaeau-Domineo. Edward Holme**, esq 38 
At Calcutta, the Right Rev, T. Fansliaw Mid- 
dleton, I». I). Bishop of Calcutta 

METROPOLITAN 

The only remarkable occurrence we 
have to record during the last month, 
is an attack that has been made on the 
Viceroy of Ireland (the Marquis Wel- 
lesley) while lie was at the Theatre at 
Dublin. Some outrageous orangemeu, 
enraged at the liberal policy pursued 
by the Noble Marquis, for the benefit 
of that portion of the British empire, 
not only insulted him by hissing and 
hooting, but threw bottles and rattles 
with an intent, it is supposed, of kill- 
ing him. The Privy Council has in- 
vestigated all the particulars connected 
with the outrage. This investigation 
has been carried on under the direction 
of the Attorney and Solicitor-General ; 
and evidence has been disclosed, it is 
said, which throws a deeper tinge of 
desperate malignity over this horrible 
affair than was at first imagined possi- 
ble. The Head Police and College- 
street offices have also been engaged 
in the development of this atrocious 
transaction. Applications had been 
^MUlde^ whilst these examinations were 
pending, to admit the persons held in 
custody to bail : bail was refused, how. 
ever*, and others were subsequently 
taken into custody. 

The following' persons were fully 
'COadxUtted, from which it appears that 
the proceedings have at length assumed 
a decisive character : — 

Henry Randwick and George Gra- 
ham were fully committed by Counsel, 
lor Gabbett, for having, with divers 
other persons, feloniously conspired, 
confederated, and agreed to kill and 
murder his Excellency Richard Marquis 
WeHdstey, Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. 
Mr. {James Forbes was apprehended 


At Sedan, Fiance, Adolphe Lecmnfc, e«.q. of 
Srdun, to Align 11. S. Sim dot of London 
On the 15th ult. at Mound in Primnia, John 
Maclean, esq. of Danzic, to Eliza, eldest 
dangler of James Muir, esq. ot the lormer 
place. 

ABROAD. 

At Calcutta, tlie Ladv of Brigadier Alexander 
Knox, 2d regiment Nut he Cnv.il i \ 

At Paris, Mi«» Elizabeth Hume, nieeeot Arthur 
Hume, esq. Teller ot the Exchequer. 

At Bombay, 1st Aug. Win. Milhuin, esq. 

OCCURRENCES. 

under a warrant from the Magistrates 
of the Head Office, and fully committed 
on the above capital charge. 

Matthew Handwick is committed for 
conspiring to cause a ript, and for ac- 
tually, with others, having caused one 
on the night ia question. 

William Graham and William Brown- 
low have been apprehended on a war- 
rant, charging them that they did, 
on the night of the 14th instant, con- 
spire and combine, together with others, 
to commit a riot, and that they did ac- 
tually commit a riot in the Theatre. 

The distress in the county of Galway 
is now at the greatest height. There 
are very few gentlemen of even from 
2,0001. to 6,0001. per annum (nominally) 
who can shew their faces out of doors 
for fear of being arrested. — As to ob- 
taining rents, it is next to an impossi- 
bility, as many tenants are really una- 
ble to pay, and others take advantage 
of their not having been paid them- 
selves by the undertenants, and assert 
their inability, so that those land own- 
ers who have to pay the interest of 
money lent to them, jointures or annui- 
ties, are obliged to hide themselves. 
No price is to be obtained for any ar- 
ticle, save whiskey, and those gentle- 
men, who, twelve months ago, were the 
most active In preventing the making 
of it, are now obliged to wiuk at illicit 
distillation* itt order to procure a few 
pounds. Government are doing what 
they can, but nothing effectual is in 
their power. Pro visions are very cheap. 
A turbot that would dine six people, 
2s. 6d. Turkeys are lOd. each. Beef 
3d. Mutton 2|d* per pound. 

We trust and believe* that the plan 
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of holding a Third Assize in the Home 
District will be attended with such be- 
neficial effects, that it will bo extended 
to every district. There are at pre- 
sent in the Kent County Giol no 
fewer than nincty-otie prisoners for 
trial, the greater number of whom 
would, but for this assize, have to lie 
in gaol three months longer before 
they could be brought to trial. A 
inati committed in August last might 
have had to lie in gaol upwards of 
seven mouths, und at the expiration of 
that period be acquitted by a Jury of 
his country of the charge laid against 
him. The general good must occasion 
some individual inconvenience, but it 
is in every point of view, desirable to 
shorten the period of imprisonment 
before trial as much as possible. 

Loan Amherst.— The Honourable 
Court of Directors of the East India 
X’ompany gave a grand dinner to this 
nobleman, in consequence of his ap- 
pointment to the important station of 
Governor General of our Asiatic Pos- 


sessions. This honorary banquet took 
place at the Albion tavern, Aldersgatc- 
streot. 

The Kiu tr's Theatre will open on the 
4th of January, with Rosini’s Opera of 
II Tancredi , in which Madame iior- 
gondio makes her first appearance in 
this country. *, The opera has been 
already twice rehearsed. It was first 
intended to commence the season with 
Mozart’s La Clemenza di 7’*7o, but the 
Manager has, on second consideration, 
thought it more expedient to give Mu- 
dame HorgoUdio the earliest opportu- 
nity of making her debut, before a 
British public. Among the improve- 
ments made at the King’s Theatre dur- 
ing the recess is that of a new stage. 

The magnificent edifice now build- 
ing in Piccadilly, for Mr. Alexander 
Bearing, is expected to be finished 
and furnished by Lady-day next. 

A plan is said to he in preparation 
to light all the public clocks in London 
with gas by night. 


BIRT If 8. 


SONS. 


The l.udv of Captain Patterson, of the Can- 
ning, Last. Indianum 

Tin* JLiuU ol Win. Bell, esq. Streatham Hill, 
Surrv 

Tin* Lady o( Mujoi'TSwoetenham, Somerford, 
bouton Hall, Cheshire 

The L»d\ ol the Rev. Barne Phillips, St. John 
street, New Town, Chichester 

The Lady of John Button Shugar, esq. Ports- 
mouth 

The Lath of the Hon. Mr. Caveletou 

The bail v ol the lion Mi . Ivby, Llanidan,An- 
irle*»ea 

The Ladv of W. Maberley, esq. Cliaries-street, 
Manchester-Kquarc 

The Lads of Cvnl J. MonkhouBe, esq. (haven- 
htreet. Strand 

The Countess ol Veruhmi, Oorhatnbury 

The Ladv of Charles Phillips, esq. So nth amp - 
ton-buildings 


The Lady of Mr. Hartley, of Covent Garden 
Theatie 

The Ladv ol R Walmsley, esq. Kensington 

The Ladv oi Dr Birheek, llioad-street 

The Ladv ol Major General Sir Patrick Ross, 
Miltbrook, Hants 

The Lady of Haydn, esq. Historical 

Pointer 

The Lady of the Rev.T.H. Ripley, Wootten 
Bassett 

The Lady of O. Power, Esq Falmouth 

The Lady of I. lent Col, Downman, R. H. Ar- 
tillery, nod C. B. 

The Lady of Mr Stroud, Newingtoh-cattseway 

The Lady of D. Cari others, e^q. St. Aryan's, 
Monmouthshire 

The Lady of Joshua Blackburn, esq. Liquor* 
pond-street 

The Lady of the Rev. G. Ernest, HOwmant, 


DAUGHTERS. 


The Countess Brownlow, Betton House, Lin- 
colnshire 

The Lady of J. Platt, esq. Burton-crescent 

The Ladv of Matthew Muuro, esq. Lopei wood 
House, Hants. 

Lady Hornet Drummond, Albany Paik 

The Lady ol H. O. Connor* esq. Mounfjoy- 
“qnare/Dublin 

The Lady ot Captain Bradshaw, B.N. • 

The Lad\ of Henry Seymour, esq. 

The Lady of Henry Boldero, esq. Queen-street, 
May-lair 

The Lady of Wm. Fox, esq, Jlussell-squnre 

The Lady of Capt Stanhope JBddcock, Bellevue 
Lodge, Richmond 

The Lady of the Ben. J. T. Leslie Melville, 
YV impel* -street 


The Lady of John Tyrrell, esq. Underwood 
Cotta ire, near Evfiter 

The Lad } of Spencer Muck ay, esq. Glquei&ster- 
place 

The Lady of the Rev. R. H. Champa Ski (of 
twins, still born) 

The Lady ot J. B. Heath, esq. Bloomabury- 
plaee 

The Lady of Dr, Mogg, Bennett-strcu&VBltth 
’ The Lady of Major Edward WildmaitiAthDra- 
goon Guards 

The Ladv of Mr. C. Builo’.Old Jewry 

The Lady of T. Clarke, esq. Lincoln’e-inn- 
fields 

The Lady of .Tames Christie, esq. Orange-hill, 
Edge ware . , „ 

The Lady of Geo. Drysdale, Pritices’-plaipe, 
Kenniugton. 
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Auhyn, W. J. St. o-q. A\cl\, to 
Leonard, MBs, Boll house. Fiv.ex 
Aldersev. H. S. esq. Hark i**\ , to 
Ohbornp, Miss, Tavistock pbt'*e 
Itlair, W Davidson, esq. to 

Bruce, Miss .Jane, Upper Gmvor-street 
Browne, Rev. Ceotge St. Ylham*, to 
Riddle, Mies Grace, Hull 
Baker, W. esq. M. J). Northampton, to 
Bernard, Miss, Southampton 
Browne, The Hon Thomas, to 
O'Callaghan, Miss, Catliaiine Kelgory Clsue 
Itiirstow, Jaa. e*q. GraVs-inu, to 
Willis, Miss, Hackney 
Barry, Charles esq, Fly-place, to 
Rowsell, Mis- Sarah, London 
Balia i< 1, Reai Admiral llaxlev, to 
B*»evev. Catherine, IJaxlev Abbey 
Beltast, The iO«u 1 ol, to 
Butler, Lady, l lx* net 

Cuney, (Jen Gtibeit.M.D Haif-.Vtaon-streot,to 
Dennis Mi-s, Alvei ton, I ’enhance 
Cornu .ill, John, esq. llendon to 
Gregory, Miss Chat lotto Susan, Kemvanl 
DAlmaine, Mr George, Chan.los-stieet, to 
liewson, Mbs vl J, Edmonton 
Drew, Mr. llenvv.Leicester-street, to 

Smith, Miss Marian. Potton, Bedlordshire 
Kldiid, T, en|. rnre-stieet, to 
Ktuhin. Mrs. Walsall 

I'eatluM'Htouhaugli, .lohn, esq. Tsleuorlh, to 
Clarke, Miss, Sion V place 
Forster, John, Kmj. Lambeth, to 
Cooper, Miss Cathenne Matilda. Riverhead 
Comm, R. S esq Braimlean, Hants, to 
Fov, Mim, Parliament -‘■tteot 
Hutton, Samuel, esq. Bn muigham, to 
Mills. Miss H. St. Clement’s ('huidv-yaul 
Huts:'', Mr J B. Monuinent-yaid, to 
Everett, MissUeytosbury, Wilts 


llinxm m, John, esq. Great Russel stioet, to 
Bladen, Miss 

Howell, Mr. C. Upper Gumming street, t». 

Fast. Miss Anne, Edmonton 
Kent, Mi. C. K. Spitalhelds, to 
K'mt. Mi*s, Graccclnireh-stieet 
Leaue, Major Robert, H.M.G3d foot, to 
Lon#, Miss, Coddenham 
Lawes, Robt. esq. Change-alley, to 
Bull, M iss, late of Hamburgh 
Letfler, Mr. Frederic, Apotheeai iea’ Hall, to 
I.aurenee. Miss, Birchtn-latie 
Kadcliff, Thomas, esq Castle Coote, to 
Armstrong, Miss. Boyle, Roscommon 
Roberts, Mr. John. Foley-place, to 
Roberts, Miss, Hampton, Ox<m 
Stanhope, The Hon. Speneei, Yorkshire, to 
Coke, Miss.Holkham 
Sfreatfield, John, esq Christ’s* College, to 
Darby, Miss 

8im«on, Geo. Jun. esq. Sill wood Pirk. Berks, to 
Sutherland, Miss Mary Anue. Clo^ester-pla. 
Shaw, George, esq. Eglantine, to 
ChippeudaVl, Miss Maria, Fetcham-giove 
Shaw, Mr. Edmund, Tottenham, to 
Thompson, Miss, Teston,Kent 
Seymour, Mr. James, Ocrrard street, Soho, to 
WhlstOn, Miss, New Mil man street 
Tode, George Paul esq. Regent-stieet, to 
Twell, Mias, High llolbom 
Turner, Major G. Royal Artillery, to 
Ramsey, Miss Margaret, Berra 
Yosdon. Rev. W.— B. !>.— -Wadilington, to 
H anbury, Miss, Church Laugton 
Wigney, J, N. Esq. New Tinker, Sussex, to 
Waller, Miss Caroline, Devonshire- place 
Wormald, Richard Esq. Cookndge Hall, to 
Cott, Miss. Arm ley House 
W right, E.W. — M, 1) — Shtpston-upou Stour, to 
Ktlkman, Miss, Peckham, Sun y 


DEATHS. 


Anueidev.Liout. James, R.N. 28 — Aikiu, John, 
M.D. &< Stoke Newington. 76— Austiu, Mrs. 
Gieat Itovei -street, Southwark, 61 — Abbot, Mr. 
TbomaB, Broughton-ten y, Dundee,! (A — Amlei- 
son, Mrs. Bnck-stieet, Piccadilly — Ardesuit, 
Stephen, esq. Watiord, 70 — Adkins, Mr Win. 
governor ol the House ot Correction, Coidbath- 
halds — Alsagcr, Mrs. Clayton-plaee, Kenning- 
tun, 77. 

Hloxam, Ladv , York-street, 73 — Bunn, John, 
esq. Hatton-garden, 31) — Hotter, Mi. Riehaid, 
Upper Gower-streot, 13 — Brcretou, Rev. Geo. 
Ruhan, Cork — Balme, Rev. Edward, Russetl- 
place, Fitzroy-square— Bunning, Mr. D J Ber- 
nard-street, llussell-square— Blair, Wm esq. 
threat Russell-strcot, Bloomsbury, 57 — Brook, 
Mr. Ashford, Kent, 70 — Beardmore, John, esq. 
.Bolton- street, PiccacUUg, 67 — Bury, Miss Mary 
Ann, Whitlev, near fcaSventry. 

Coopei, Win. esq. nftltoii-upon-Th»meH, late 
solicitor of liis MajeJW’s customs, SI— Coppin, 
MrB.Lafck-plaee, Chelsea, 57-Cnrrey. Dr. G. 
Gilbert, HalLrooon-strect— Castcrton, Mrs. Is- 
lington, 80. 

Debrett, Mr. John, Upper Gloucester-street, 
Regent’s Park— Denner, Mr. John, Furnivai’s- 
Inn Coffee-house, 76. 

Fearon, Francis, esq. Middle Temple— Fen- 
nell, Miss Eliza, Llsson-greeu, IS — Fielder, 
John, esq. Ghfepnvvioh, 68 

Gillow, George, esq. Hammersmith— Griffith, 
Thomas, esq. Pall Mall— Gill, Mr. Edwin, St. 
JamesVstreet,36. 

Hodgson, Miss Sarah, daughter of the late 
coroner for Middlesex— Halford, Mrs. Hump- 


st<*ad — Hamilton. Captain, Calais, 31 — Har- 
grave, Mr. Joseph, Culluin-street, Fenchureh- 
stieet, 31— Halford, Mrs. Broad-street build- 
ings. 76— Harrison, Mis. llano ver-street, Wal- 
worth, 60. 

Lees, Mrs. Nieholas-lane, 61 — Low. Mrs. 
Brompton-rnad, Knightsbndge— Lowndes, the 
Hon. Win. a Member of Congress lor South 
Carolina 

Maekrill, Mrs. Church-row, Richmond — Mid- 
dleton, Mrs. C* Eton, 74 — M'Ghic, Mrs. Stam- 
ford-Hili, 36. 

Noddet, Capt. Bright, 88th Foot, Marsh- 
green, Derbyshire, 75. 

Os sills ton,’ the Right Hon. Charles, Earl of 
Tankerville, Baron, &c. &o. 

Rownson, Mr. Wm. Camberwell, 24 — Ruv 
craft, Capt. Chelsea College — Roper, R S. D. 
esq. Lincoln’s-Inn — Randall, Mrs. St Peter's- 
hill, Doctor’s Commons — Rowley, Wm. esq. 
Great Queen-street, Lincoln's-Inn-Fields, 58 — 
Richards, Mrs, R. V. Montagve-plare — Russell, 
Mr. John, Great Portland -street — Richter, Mrs. 
Mary, Cottage, Slomie-street. 

Skynner, Rev. Melmouth, Corking, Sussex, 
90— Sandford, Thomas Hugh, esq. Sandiord, 
Salop— Sterry, Mrs. Sarah, Gilbert’s-buildirigs, 
Westminster-road , 82. 

Tippel, Mr. John, Sturston Hall, Suffolk, 4b 
—Tralles, Mr. G. Norfolk-street, Strand pro- 
fessor of astronomy in the Royal Academy, 
Berlin — Thurbin, Frederick, esq. Harmonds- 
worth, 33 — Tenbey, Mr. Richard, Grove House, 
Woodford, Essex— Todd, Mrs. Kenulngton, w* 
— Tathain, Mrs. Hart-street, Wood-stmt. 



PRICES OF STOCKS, COURSE OF EXCHANGE, &e. 


GOVERN M hNT FUN OS. 
BamkStoc k, div. JO per cent. , 

3 pe» ?eut. Reduced Annuities . , 

3} per Cent. Consols Annuities . , 

4 per Cent. Consols Annuities 
Lon^ Annuities, expire 5th Jail. 18601 
South Sea Old Ann. div. 3 per eeut.j 

3 per Cent Consols Annuities .... 

4 per Out Ditto, New 

India Stock, div. 10.} per cent 

South Sea Stock, div. 3} 

South S New Anus. div. 3 per cent 

3 per Cent. Annuities, 1751 

imperial 3 per Cent. Annuities .... 

4 per Cent. I ndia Bonds . 

Exchequer Bills, £1000. 2d. per ddy 

Ditto £500. 

Ditto small 

Bauk for Account, 17th Jan. 1323 
India for Opening, 15th Jan. M 
Consols for Opening, 17th Jan. 

3} pet Cent. Consols 

3 per per Cent Reduced 

Imperial 


Del 2f. 
24510 5 ... 

!*n«i 

K a 1 

971 a l 

20 3-ldths . 
79 


.33 a 30 pm. 
4 a 6 pm. . • 
4 a 6 pin. . . 
4 a 6 pm . . , 


IRISH FUNDS. 


Bank Stock 

|Govt Debents. 3^ per ct 
Do. Stock .... 31 
Govt. Debeuth 4 .... 

Do. Stock .... 4 ... . 

Ditto, ditto, New 4 .... 

|Govt. Debeuts. 5 . , . . 

Do. Stock .... 5 .... 

Gd. Canal Loan 6 per ct. 
Ditto ditto ..4 .... 

Pipe Wat. Debs. 5 .... 

Do. do. do. ..6 .. . , 

City Debents.. 5 . , 

Grand Canal Stock . . . , 
Royal Canal Stock . . . . 
Exchange on London . . 


Dec. 21 


931 . 
mi , 

l°3g . 


102 


I8> o | 


BULLION. per oz. 
- Dec. 24 £. ^ . d. 

Portugal Gold, in Coin 

Foreign Gold, in Bars ., 3 17 6 

New Doubloons 3 14 6 

New Dollars () 4 9J 

.’silver, in Bars, Standard 0 4 11 J 


Bank Shares .... 

7 per Cent 

Cpr.Cts of 1812 
.... 1813 

1814 

.... 1815 

3 per Ceut. .... 
5 per Cent. 1820] 
5pjrCcnt, 1821 


AMERICAN FUNDS. 

tendon, Dec. 24. 

£21 5 a 

94 


92 100 


70 

106 

97 


N. York , Nov. 15, 
[103} div. June, Dec 
105} 


Div. due| 
31 st Mar 
30thJuue| 
30tl» Sep 
31st Dec 



Exchange on London, 00 days., 13 pm. 


FRENCH FUNDS. 

London, Dec. 24. 

|5 p.Ct. An. with div.| 
due March 21, and 
September 21 ... . |88f. 50c. 
Bank Shares, div. 31 
Dec. and 30 June| 
Reconnois. of Liqui- 
dation divid. due 
Mar. 21, & Sep. 21 
Exchange ou Lon- 
don, 3 mouths . , 25f. 40c. 
Ditto 1 ditto 25f. 50c. 


PRUSSIAN STOCK. 

London, Dec. 24, 1822. 

5 per Ceut. Bonds, div. due 31 Mar.j 
30 Sep. 851 rt 6 
Ditto ucw Loan, 5 per cent. Bonds,! 
30 June, 30 Sep. 86 


RUSSIAN STOCK. 

London , Dec. 24, 18*22. 

[New Loan, 5 per Cent. Stock, div.due2S Feb. 
and 31 Aug. — Exchange 3s. Id..* , 82* 


COURSE OF EXCHANGE. 


Amsterdam,. ,«G. F... , . 12 

Ditto at Sight 12 

Rotterdam 12 

Antwerp 12 

Hamburgh 37 

Ahoua 37 

Paris, 3 days Sight ........ 25 

Ditto 25 

Bourdeaux 25 

Frankfort on the Main .... 157 
Vicuna edfec. ....SM.JZo. 10 

Trieste, ditto 10 

Madrid 36} 

Cadiz »n 4 *••«•».... • 35} 
Bilboa^.y, 36} 


Tuesday, D oc. 24 


Barcelona , 

[Seville 30$ 

[Gibraltar M 

Leghorn 4m 

OjGcnoa 4$ 

Venice Italian liv 27 50 

Malta 45 

[Naples *H' 

Palermo peroz. 1$7§tf. 

Lisbon .... 

Oporto .... 

Rio Janeiro 

[Bahia ***|>$J! 

ICork 






EXCHEQUER BILLS. 
At! prior to Oct. 1821 


Advertised, 







VARIATIONS OF BAROMETER, THERMOMETER, fc<*. AT NINE oCLOCK. A. M. 
JB> T. BLUNT, Mathematical instrument Maker to his Majesty, No 22, Counihj-i.. 


182*2 
No v26 

27 

28 

29 

30 
J)ee. I 

2 1 
3 1 
4 


Bar 
129*41 
|2!)\ r >f> 
29*30 
[20*27 
29*29 
29*18 
29*00 
29*31 
[29*00 
29*721 
29 86 1 


f'i 

Wind. 

Ob.ser. 

1822 1 Bor 

Ther , 

Wind . 

40 

S W. 

S hwv 

Dec. 7 1 29 90 

36 

S W. 

47 

S. IV. 

Ditto 

8129*91 

32 

vv , 

40 

w. 

Rain 

9 30 01 

35 

N. W. 

39 

s. w. 

Ditto 

1030*33 

33 

N* 

32 

s. w. 

Ditto 

1 1 30*52 

30 

S VY. 

36 

SAV. 

Ditto 

12 30 50 

32 

N.W. 

33 

s.w. 

Ditto 

13 30*44 

30 

N. 

32 

N. 

Fair 

14 30*46 

31 

W 

34 

S.W, 

Ditto 

15 30*31 

32 

N. E. 

32 

w. 

Ditto 

10 30*29 

32 

N„ 

34 

s.w. 

Ditto 

1730 on 

31 

N.W. 


Oliver. 

1822 | But 

Tin r 

tt'lH . 

Fair 

C 18 '10 08 

*12 

W. (Fan 

Ditto 

]9|30*12 

32 

N.E 'Ditto 

Ditto 

20 [30* 14 

29 

\ Li. Dill*. 

Ditto 

21 [30 00 

30 

N.E Ditto 

Foggy* 

22 30*01 

33 

N E. ■ Diito 

Fair 

23 20*98 

35 

E. Ditto 

Ditto 

24 30 00 

36 

E -Clih 

Ditto 

25 30* 15 

«KJ 

e. r.ut 

Ditto 

26 30 30 

30 

E. Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

i i 




PRICK OF SHAKES IN CANALS, DOCKS, BRIDGES, WATER WORKS, I-TIU5 AM) LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANIES, INSTITUTIONS, MINES, Mr. 

Decemuf.u 21, JS22. ,! 


Canals. 

Ashton and Oldham — 

Barne.Nley 

Birmingham (divided) . . . 

Holton and Bury 

I In ch not k and Abergav. 

Carlisle 

Chest erfield 

Coventry 

Cromfonl 

Croydon 

Dei by 

Dudley 

Ellesmere and Chester . . . 

Ei rwash 

Foith and Clyde 

(1 und Junction 

< i land Suney 

Crawl Union 

Grand Western 

Gi.mtham 

Hereford and Olouccst''i*. . 

Lancaster 

Leeds and Liverpool 

Leicester 

Leicester & Northampton 

Loughborough 

Melton Mowbray 

Monmouthshire 

Montgomeryshire 

Neath 

Nottingham.....' 

Oxford 

Portsmouth and Arundel 

Regent’s 

Rochdale 

Shrewsbury . : 

Shropshire,. 

Somerset Coal 

Ditto, Lock Fund . 

S taffordsJkWoi ceatershire 

Stourbridge. , 

Stratfordf>p.Airon 

Stroudtfatw .v. 

Swansea * 

Tavistock . • . * * * 

Thames and Medway .... 
Thames and Severn, New 

Trent fcWerScy 

Warwick and BWmingh. | 
Warwick and Napkin..., 
Woi tester & Birmingham 
Docks. 

London 

West India 

East India 

Commercial 

East Country ..., 


Price 

Per 

Din. per 


Share. 

Ann. 

£. 

£ s. 

£. s. d. 


100 

4 10 

160 

200 

10 

25 

580 

24 

250 

114 

f> 

150 

80 

4 

50 

— . 

— 

100 

120 

8 

100 

1070 ’ 

44 & 3 

100 

270 

14 

100 

3 3 

— 

100 

140 

6 

100 

63 

3 

133 

63 

3 

100 

1000 

58 

100 

480 

20 

100 

248 

10 

100 

54 

3 

loo 

18- 



100 

4 

— 

150 

145 

8 

100 

— 

— 

100 

27 

1 

100 

375 

12 


895 

13 

100 

80 





3500 ‘ 

170 

100 

220 

10 * 

100 

170 

8 

100 

70 

2 10 



400 

25 

150 

200 

12 

100 

740 

32 

50 

35 

— 

— 

48 

— 

* 100 

65 

2. 

125 

170 

9 10 

125 

125 

7 

50 

120 

7 





5 15 

140 

700 

40 

145 

200 

10 10 

— 

17 

— 



495 

22 

100 

185 

10 

100 

90 


— 

20 

*— ^ 1 

— 

26 

— ' 1 

200 

2000 

75 i 

100 

50. 

j 230 

11 

100 
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10 

. 

, 27 

1 

% 

Shut 

4 10 , 

i#; 
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10 

100, 

loo: 


8 

3 10 

100 

ad-*-' 1 

’ I 


Bridges. 


Waterloo 

Water-works. 

Chelsea 

East iiOnduu 


Rent 

London Bridge 

South London 

West Middlesex 

York Buildings 

In sura aces 

Albion 

Atlas 

Bath 

Birmingham Fire 

British 

County 

Eagle 

European 

Globe. 

[Guardian 

Hope 

[Imperial Fire 

Ditto. Life 

Kent Fire. 

London Fire 

London Ship 

Provident 

Rock 

Royal Exchange 

| Sun Fire 

I Shn Li|e 


Gas Lights. 
as Lightaud Coke (Chart 

Company 

City Gas Light Company . 
Ditto, New 


Itnperifcti* v, . . . * 

Litcrarp Institution a . 
Londdl^ 



, Company. 
Brewery . . 

Ditto.. ... M . AM* 

London Cmd.JBWe Rooms 
Carnatic Stofcjfc, 1st class . 
Ditto,.. . 
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50 

WOO 
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10(1 

50 

20 
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50 
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50 
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100 
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50 
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*25gs 
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50 
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80 

50 
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30 

no 

25 

53 

5 
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50 

43 
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Shut 
II 
57 lo 
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21 
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02 
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23 
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